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ENGINEERING  LABORATORY  PRACTICE— Part  H 
Steam  Engine  Testing 

p.  LB  ROT  PLANSBURG 


One  of  the  pnmaiy  objects  in  malcing 
a  steam  engine  test  is  to  deteimine  the 
power  developed  by  the  engine.  While 
there  are  various  ways  of  measuring  the 
power,  this  article  will  describe  but  one, 
namely,  that  in  which  a  steam  enpne 
indicator  is  used.  The  reason  for  select- 
ing this  particular  method  of  testing  is 


that  the  indicator  diagram  obtained  shows 
not  only  the  power  developed,  but  also 
many  other  things  that  it  is  important 
for  the  engineer  to  know,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  arrangement  of 
the  valves  for  admission,  cut-off,  release 
and  compression  of  the  steam  in  the 
cylinder.  Thefe  are,  however,  several 
objections  to  the  use  of  the  indicator  for 
engine  testing,  as  the  indicator,  even  when 
in  good  order,  is  liable  to  an  error  of  from 
2  to  3  percent  and  can  seldom  be  run 
at  more  than  350  or  400  revolutions  per 
minute. 

Since  work  is  the  product  of  Force 
by  Distance,  it  is  possible  to  represent 

work  by  an  area.  For  instance,  the 
lift  ins:  of  a  weight  of  10  lbs.  through  a 
distance  of  50  ft.  might  be  represented 
by  such  a  diagram  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  1. 


In  this  diagram  the  weight  lifted  is 
represented  by  the  ordinate  AB^  and  the 

distance  through  which  the  ^^■e^ght  moves 
by  the  abscissa  AC.  The  area  ABDC 
representing  the  number  of  foot-pounds 
of  work  done. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  work  done  by 
the  steam  in  an  engine  cylinder  can  be 
represented  by  an  area  in  which  one  set 
of  co-ordinates  is  proportional  to  the  piston 
travel,  while  the  other  set  of  co-ordinates 
bears  a  constant  ratio  to  the  pressure 
of  the  steam  within  the  cylinder  during  a 
sii^le  cycle  of  the  engine.  This  steam 
pressure,  which  is  acting  upon  the  piston, 
of  course  \  arying  at  different  points  of 
the  stroke. 

The  easiest  way  of  determining  th^ 
work  area  is  by  the  use  of  an  instrument 
known  as  the  steam  engine  indicator. 
This  instrument  consists  substantially 
of  a  carefully  adjtisted  piston  of  known 
area  (usually  ^  in.)  moving  without 
sensible  friction  in  a  cylinder.  The  bot- 
tom of  the  piston  is  subjected  to  the 
pressure  <^  the  steam  in  the  ei^;ine  qrlin- 
der,  while  to  resist  the  Upward  movement 
of  the  indicator  piston,  a  spring  of  known 
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resilience  is  employed.  This  spring  is 
very  carefully  odibrated,  so  that  if  a 

pressure  of  10  lbs.  lifts  the  indicator  piston 
3^  in.,  a  pressure  of  20  lbs.  \\'ill  raise  it 
1  in.  Fastened  to  the  top  of  the  piston 
is  a  rod  which  is  allowed  to  project  up- 
ward through  the  cylinder  and  to  whidi 
is  attached  a  lever  arm.  Any  movement 
of  the  indicator  piston  either  upward  or 
downward  is  transferred  by  means  of  a 
parallel  motion  to  a  brass  point.  This 
point  is  marked  ".4"  in  Fig.  2. 

The  length  of  the  leva*  arm  is  so  pro- 
portioned that  the  motion  of  the  piston 
will  be  magnified  a  certain  amount.  The 
brass  point  traces  a  line  upon  a  special 
sheet  of  cliemically  treated  paper. 

The  paper  upon  which  uie  tecord  is 
made  is  wound  upon  a  drum,  which  is  so 
connected  to  the  cross-head  of  the  engine 
that  for  every  displacement  of  the  cross- 
head  the  dnun  revolves  a  certain  amount. 
As  the  piston  moves  up  or  down  inade  ci 
the  indicator,  the  drum  will  be  rotated 
and  the  brass  point  will  trace  a  line  on  the 
indicator  card.  Since  the  rotation  of  the 
dnmi  is  proportional  to  the  motion  of  the 
piston  of  the  engine,  every  point  on  the 
line  drawTi  will  correspond  to  the  pressure 
inside  the  engine  cylinder  at  that  dis- 
placement d  its  piston. 

When  testing  an  engine,  the  indicator 
is  attached  to  the  engine  cylinder  by 
tapping  a  hole  in  the  cylinder  at  the  clear- 
ance space.  The  engine  is  then  started 
aiul  the  drum  of  the  indicator  is  connected 
by  a  cord  to  the  cross-head  of  the  engine. 
As  steam  is  admitted  to  the  cylinder, 
^  tiie  pressure  rises  rapidly  and  the  brass 
point  of  the  indicator  draws  a  line  similar 
to  AB  in  Fig.  3.  If  the  steam  is  admitted 
^ddy  enough,  the  line  AB  will  be  prac- 
tically vertical. 

During  the  time  that  the  valve  is  open, 
the  curve  traced  wiU  ]yc  one  resembling 
BC.  At  the  moment  of  cut-off,  the  point 
C  is  obtained,  and  from  this  point  to 
point  D,  the  steam  is  expanding  in  the 
cylinder.  This  cur\-c  CI)  will  approxi- 
mate an  equilateral  hyperbola,  and  is  the 
expansion  curve  for  all  true  gases.  The 
point  of  release  (namely,  the  point  where 
the  exhaust  valve  opens")  is  shov.n  by 
point  D  on  the  diagram.  From  this 
point,  there  is  a  loss  of  pressure  imtil  we 
rrach  the  lower  limit  of  cylinder  pressure. 
The  line  EF  represents  the  pressure 
against  which  the  piston  must  act  during 


the  return  stroke.  The  point  at  which 
the  exhaust  valve  closes  is  hard  to  locate 
definitely,  but  is  to  be  found  somewhere 
near  to  point  F.  Alter  the  exhaust  valve 
has  closed,  the  steam  remaining  in  the 
cylinder  is  compressed,  and  the  pressure 
rises  tmtil  it  reaches  the  presstue  repre- 
sented by  point  A. 

One  cycle  has  now  been  completed,  and 
as  the  admission  valve  again  opens  the 
piston  begins  to  move  forward.  It  is 
evident  that  the  work  done  is  repgeaeated 
by  the  area  enclosed  by  the  cur\'e  ABCD- 
EFA.  If  the  indicator  diagram  is  plani- 
mctered  (or  the  area  found  in  some  other 
way),  and  this  area  is  divided  by  the  | 
length  of  the  diagram  a  pressure  is  ob-  ' 
tained  which  is  known  as  the  mean  effect- 
ive pressure.  The  prcssiue  so  obtained 
is  equivalent  to  a  pressure  whidi,  if  al-  J 
lowed  to  act  through  the  whole  tength 
of  the  stroke,  would  produce  the  same 
amount  of  work  as  does  the  varying  press- 
ure which  really  does  act  upon  the  piston. 
IVZ  represents  on  the  diagram  the  press- 
ure of  the  atmosphere,  and  is  14.7  lbs. 
above  the  zero  line  of  pressure. 

In  computing  the  horse-power  of  an 
engine  from  an  indicator  diagram  the 
PLAX 

formula,  H.P.-  ,  is  made  use  o£. 

53,000 

In  this  formula,  P  equals  the  mean  i 

effective  pressure,  L  equals  the  length  of  ] 
the  engine  stroke,  A  equals  the  area  of 
the  engine  piston,  and  N  equals  the 
number  of  revolutions  per  minute.  i>  is 
measured  in  pounds  per  square  inch, 
L  in  feet,  and  .4  in  square  inches.  Thus 
it  is  at  once  seen  that  PLAN  gives  us 
tiie  work  done  in  foot-pounds,  and  since 
a  horse-power  is  the  quantity  of  work 
equivalent  to  the  raising  of  33,Q0O  Ib&J 
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through  a  distance  of  1  ft.  in  one  minute's 
time,  it  is  posable  to  obtain  the  nsolt  in 
horse-power  if  PLAN  is  divided  by 

33.000. 

In  Figs.  4,  5,  6,  7  are  shown  indicator 
cards  obtained  from  actual  tests.  Figs. 
4  and  5  are  from  tests  made  upon  a  high« 
speed  single-acting  engine,  while  Figs.  6 
and  7  are  from  tests  made  upon  a  Harris- 
Corliss  engine.  These  cards  and  the 
computations  given  for  them  are  simply 
given  to  show  how  the  horse-power  of 
an  engine  may  be  obtained  and  no  claim 
is  made  that,  the  engines  are  run  at  their 
highest  ^dendes.  We  see  from  the 
cards  in  Fig.  4  and  Fig.  5  that  the  engine 
valves  were  not  set  exactly  right,  while 
the  hump  in  the  curve  of  Fig.  4  near 
felease,  and  the  reverse  loop  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  curve  of  Fig.  5,  tell  us  th:i: 
probably  a  snmll  amount  of  steam  leaked 
past  the  piston. 


1,-3.49  in. 
il— 0.75  sq,  in. 
P-A 

—0.308  lbs.' 

L 

Scale  of  the  spring  =  60  lbs. 
Therefore  M.E.P.  =  18 . 48  lbs. 
Ares,  of  piston-  (4|^)'t(ir)sq.  in. 

J\^=374 

I,-.^  in. 

PLAN  8  374 

HJ>^  18.48  X— x(4K)*(*)x  -7.92 

33,000  12  33,000 


Z,-3. 49  in. 
^•1.13sq.  in. 

A 

p.^»0.3241bs. 


Scale  of  the  spring -60  lbs. 
Therefore  M.£.P.-19.44Ib6. 
Area  of  pi8ton«(4^)'(v)sq.in. 
iV=374 
L»8in. 

PLAN         S  374 
H.P.-  »19.44z— x(4K)'(«')s  =8.33 

33,000  12  33,000 


L»4.60in. 
A  =  2. 04  sq.  in. 
A 

P  -0.4431b. 

L 

Scale  of  the  spring  =  40  lbs. 
Therefore  M.E.P.-17.72  lbs. 


-    \33,000  / 


PLAN 

H.P.-  17.72  X  66  X  0.00300=3.51 

33,000 


L-4.63m. 

A-2.03sq.in. 

A 

P=  0.438  lb. 

L 

Scale  of  the  spring-40  lbs. 
Therefore  M.E.P.- 17.52  Ibs. 


f— ) 

\33,000  / 


.0.003103 


Ar«66 

PLAU 

HP.  17.52  X  66  X  0.003103-3.59 

33,000 
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6LUB  A|n>  HOW  TO 

W.  J.  H. 


IT 


Glue  is  an  adhesive  used  chiefly  for 
woodwork,  and,  being  soluble  in  water, 
loses  its  hold  if  the  work  is  kqit  in  damp 
situatioiis  or  is  frequently  wet.  Glue 

may  be  purchased  either  in  solid  or  liquid 
form.  The  latter  is  useful  when  only 
recpured  occasicmally  for  small  work; 
but  sdUd  glue,  whidi  has  to  be  melted 
for  use.  is  both  cheaper  and  better,  and 
is  most  commonly  used  by  woodworkers. 
Glue  varies  in  quality;  but  the  way  in 
which  it  is  used  is  the  main  factor  in 
making  it  hold  well.  A  man  who  knows 
how  to  use  it  can  do  better  work  with 
poor  glue  than  a  less  experienced  one 
can  do  with  the  best  glue. 

The  joint  must  fit  closely  even-where; 
the  glue  must  be  of  suitable  consistency, 
hot,  applied  quickly,  and  the  joint  closed 
and  kept  tightly  pressed  together  until 
the  glue  is  dn-.  The  joint  must  not  only 
be  fitted  perfectly  before  gluing,  but  it 
must  be  as  close  as  possible  after,  the 
glue  being  in  the  fibers  of  the  wood,  and 
not  in  an  appreciable  film  between  the 
surfaces.  To  ensure  this,  the  parts  are 
always  rubl)ed  together  whenever  possible 
with  heavy  pressure,  to  force  superfluous 
glue  out  at  the  edges.  .  When  this  cannot 
be  done  conveniently,  simple  j^rcssure 
has  to  suffice.  In  some  cases  even  this 
cannot  conveniently  be  applied  except 
by  hand,  while  the  gluing  is  being  done. 


Fio.  1. 

In  very  small  joints  this  does  not  matter 
so  much;  but  when  there  is  any  doubt 
about  glue  holding  a  joint,  it  is  never 
reli(  <1  on  alone.  Screws  or  nails  are  used 
in  addition,  anfl  glue  is  regarded  only  as 
an  assistance  to  these,  and  not  the  pri- 


mary means  of  union.  In  such  cases, 
less  pains  are  taken  to  make  a  good  glue 
joint.  The  insertion  of  screws  or  nails 
will  spoil  it  as  a  perfect  glue  joint  if  they 
are  put  in  before  the  glue  is  dr>%  and, 
generally,  if  screws  or  nails  afe  to  be  used, 
it  is  very  objectionable  to  wait  a  day  or 
more  for  glue  to  dry  before  inserting 
them,  in  order  to  gain  a  very  slight  ad- 
vantage in  the  character  of  the  joint. 


When  glue  alone  is  used,  the  work  must 

be  laid  aside  for  drying,  the  time  allowed 
depending  on  the  size  and  character  of 
the  work  and  the  subsequent  operations 
on  it.  A  small  bit  glued  on  an3rwhere 
will  diy  quickly;  a  large  joint  requires 
more  time. 

Glue  is  dissolved  for  use  in  a  glue-pot, 
consisting  of  an  outer  pot  for  water  only, 
and  an  inner  pot  for  the  glue.    Water  is 
added  to  the  latter  to  reduce  it  to  suitable 
consistency.    Heated  in  this  wav.  the 
temperature  does  not  rise  above  that  of 
boiling  water,  and  the  glue  does  not  biarn 
and  stick  to  the  pot  as  it  would  in  a  single 
vessel.    For  occasional  use  at  home  a 
special  glue-pot  is  not  necessary,  as  glue 
can  be  melted  very  well  in  an  old  tin 
placed  in  n  saucepan  of  water.  Before 
heating,  glue  should  be  allowed  to  soak 
in  water  for  a  few  hours.    This  softens 
it,  and  it  can  then  be  mdted  in  a  few 
minutes,  or  as  soon  as  its  temperature 
can  be  raised  to  the  usual  maximum 
height.    If   not   previously   soaked,  it 
takes  a  long  time  for  it  to  melt,  and  luznps 
of  imperfectly  dis.solved  glue  remain  in 
it  for  hours;   besides  which,  proloritr^^ 
heating  weakens  glue.    It  is  best  to  nikkc 
small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  use  it  up 
without  many  rcheatings.    The  proce£ 
of  heating  is  also  hastened  if  the  glue  is 
broken  into  small  pieces  before  putting  it 
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In  fhe  water.  Glue  nnist  be  k^t  as  dean 

as  possible,  and  especially  free  from  grease 
of  any  kind.  In  workshops  where  glue  is 
constantly  being  used»  two  pots  or  more 
toe  kept,  so  that  while  one  is  in  use  glue 
can  be  soaking  in  cold  water  in  the  other 
ready  for  heating  when  wanted.  In  other 
cases  a  pot  is  cleansed  at  night,  and 
^ue  put  in  to  soak  ready  for  use  next  day. 

Glue-brushes  also  required  experienced 
treatment.  While  the  glue  is  being 
dissolved,  a  stick  should  be  used  to  stir 
it  with.  The  brush  is  not  to  be  put  into 
it  muil  about  to  be  used.  A  new  brush 
should  Ix^  soaked  for  a  little  time  in  hot 
water  before  being  put  into  the  glue. 
Brushes  should  not  be  left  in  glue  that  is 
allowed  to  get  cold.  They  should  be 
taken  out  as  soon  as  the  tjluc  is  done  with, 
and  soaked  in  hot  water,  so  that  the 
bristles  will  not  get  stuck  together.  For 
Sluing  large  surfaces,  a  la^  brush  is 
necessary  to  spread  the  glue  as  quickly 
as  possible.  For  applying  glue  to  very 
small  and  intricate  places,  suitable  sticks 
of  wood  pared  thin  at  the  end  are  better 
than  bntshcs.  Sometimes  the  bristles 
of  a  new  brush  arc  too  long  and  flexible, 
and  bend  too  easily.  The  brush  can 
be  stiffened  by  binding  string  around 
the  bristles  just  below  the  handle.  When 
the  brush  has  worn,  shorter,  this  string 
is  removed. 

For  large  surfaces  glue  is  diluted  rather 
thin;  for  ver>'  small  work  it  should  be 
comparatively  thick.  It  is  better,  if 
possible,  to  warm  large  surfaces  before 
apphnng  the  glue,  so  that  it  shall  not 
become  chilled  too  much  before  the  joint 
can  be  closed;  in  v.hich  case  it  fails 
to  hold  well.  Sometmies  hot  water  is 
applied  immediately  before  Uie  glue  to 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  warming 
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the  wood  and  diluting  the  gkic  for  a  large 
surface.  When  glue  is  kept  constantly 
hot,  it  is  nccessan,'  to  add  water  occa- 
sionaily  to  keep  it  thin  enough  for  use. 
In  diluting  it  for  immediate  use,  hot  water 
should  \yc  added.  If  cM  is  used,  a  little 
time  should  be  allowed  for  the  glue  to 
become  heated  up  again.  Thickening 
is  slower  process,  requiring  the  addition 
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of  more  glue  broken  very  small,  or  time 
allowed  for  the  water  to  evaporate. 

After  being  glued,  joints  are  lospt  under 
pressure  in  various  ways  i)ending  on 
the  character  of  the  work.  The  staple, 
or  dog,  and  the  way  it  is  used  is  shown 
in  Fig.  1.  As  many  of  these  as  may  be 
necessary  are  simply  driven  in  with  a. 
hammer  nearly  as  far  as  they  will  go, 
and,  owing  to  the  way  their  spikes  are 
shaped,  they  draw  the  joint  together. 
It  will  be  seen  in  Fig.  1  that  all  the  taper 
of  the  spikes  is  on  the  inside,  the  outer 
edges  being  parallel.  When  the  glue  is 
dr>',  the  staples  are  pried  out  with  a 
screw-driver.  They  make  holes  in  the 
wood,  hut  these  are  seldom  objectionable. 
The>-  are  oftcner  used  in  end  grain  than 
in  side  grain. 

The  hand-screw.  Fig  2,  is  in  very  com- 
mon use  for  squeezing  small  joints  to- 
gether. Hand-screws  are  generally  used 
in  pairs;  but  the  number  required  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  size  of  the  work. 
After  being  adjusted,  the  final  tightening 
is  accom])lished  by  a  turn  of  the  screw 
farthest  from  the  gripping  portion  of  the 
jaws.  This  causes  them  to  dose  at  that 
part,  and  spread  slightly  more  open  at 
the  oy:>[)osite  end  where  the  screw  is 
thrusting.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  screw 
nearest  the  beveled  or  gripping  end 
passes  entirely  through  both  jaws,  but 
is  threaded  only  in  the  farthest  one.  The 
other  screw  passes  through  one  jaw,  and 
merely  pushes  against  the  other,  its  end 
fitting  in  a  hole  to  keep  it  in  position. 
A  great  deal  of  squeezing  power  can  be 
exercised  with  a  hand-screw;  but  care 
must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  jaws  are 
gripping  the  \v(  )rk  j)arallel.  Hand-screws 
are  made  of  wood  and  in  different  sizes. 
Their  capacity  from  tips  of  jaws  to  the 
nearest  screw  is  rather  limited,  but  is 
sufficient  for  most  work,  and  when  a 
broad  surface  has  to  be  clamped,  hand- 
screws  are  used  at  intervals  all  round  the 
edges.    If  this  still  leaves  a  considerable 
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middle  portion  unaiiected  by  Ihem,  bars 
of  wood  are  placed  across  the  exterior 
of  the  work,  and  gripped  with  it  to  ex- 
tend the  area  of  pressure. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  hand-screw 
oomes  the  long  bar^atmip,  Pig.  3.  This 
is  used  chiefly  for  large  frames,  and  for 
boards  edge  to  edge.  It  is  used  a  great 
deal  for  other  purposes  besides  squeezing 
glue-joint,  as,  in  fact,  the  hand-screw 
and  staple  are  also.  Fig.  4  is  a  metal 
"G"  cramp,  which  is  very  useful  and  is 
obtainable  in  a  wide  range  of  sizes.  Its 
action  is  simpler  than  that  of  the  hand- 
8Cfe«r;  but  it  is  not  so  commonly  used 
for  woodwork,  one  reason  being  that 
blocks  of  wood  are  often  necnissary  to 
prevent  its  small  metal  jaws  from  damag- 
ing the  surface  of  the  woik*  Another 
reason  is  that  in  making  great  variations 
between  the  distances  of  the  jaws  the 
workman  has  a  way  of  revolving  the 
hand-screw  which  opens  or  doses  them 
rapidly,  but  with  the  "G"  cramp  it  can 
only  be  done  slowly.  In  large  sizes  also 
the  hand-screw  is  cheaper  and  hghter 
than  a  metal  damp. 
"^Besides  the  regular  appliances  for 
clamping,  there  are  numerous^ethods 
which|are  more  or  less  improvised  to  suit 
tiie  VTOfk.  Sometimes  weights  are  put 
on  top  of  the  glued  parts,  often  with  large 
pieces  of  wood  under  the  we^t  to  d£- 
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tribute  the  pressure.  Sometimes  work 

can  be  wedged  or  botmd  with  string. 
Sometimes  small  wire  nails  are  driven 
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in  at  an  angle  around  the  edges  with 

their  heads  projecting  sufficiently  for 
withdrawal  after  the  glue  is  hard. 

The  wet  glue  swells  the  siuiace  a  little, 
and  there  is  always  a  tendency  for  the 
joint  to  curl  at  the  edges.  If  the 
wood  is  very  thick,  this  is  impossible, 
and  if  it  is  extremely  thin,  it  may  be  too 
weak  to  overcome  the  hold  of  the  glue. 
When  moderately  thin,  the  outer  surface 
is  often  washed  with  hot  water  to  counter- 
act the  ellect  of  the  hot  glue  on  the  other 
side.  In  other  cases  where  a  small  bit 
has  to  be  glued  on,  it  may  be  put  on  extra 
thick  to  prevent  curling  at  the  edges,  and 
trimmed  down  after  the  glue  is  set.  If 
pressure  on  the  exterior  can  be  employed, 
no  other  means  of  keeping  a  dose  joint 
is  neoessar>\ 

In  gluing  two  pieces  of  average  size 
together,  one  of  them  is  secured  in  the 
vise,  as  in  Fig.  5,  or  is  laid  on  the  bendh, 
as  in  Fig.  6,  with  its  front  end  against 
the  bench-stop,  and  has  a  staple  driven 
into  the  bench  behind  it,  or  is  secured 
bdund  in  any  other  convenient  way  to 
prevent  it  from  slipping  about  on  the 
bench  while  the  other  piece  is  being  ad- 
justed on  top.   Then  the  other  piece  is 
hdd  by  its  side  in  a  tilted  position,  as 
diown,  and  s^ue  applied  to  both  surfaces 
as  quicldy  as  possible,  and  the  piece  held 
by  the  hand  is  tiuned  over  onto  the  hxed 
piece.   Then  it  is  slid  backwaxds  and 
forwards  a  few  times  on  the  other,  and 
with  some  amount  of  side  movement, 
to  rub  as  much  glue  as  possible  out  at 
the  edges.   As  the  glue  is  forced  out 
the  sliding  becomes  more  difficult,  cmd  I 
exact  adjustment  of  the  parts  must  be 
made  without  allowing  the  slightest  ^ 

Dinitizod  hv  ('(K^^^Ic 
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sqiaration  of  the  surfaces.  If  they  are 
allowed  to  separate  white  the  adjustaaent 
is  being  made  the  glue  joint  ivill  be  a 
very  poor  one.  They  should  be  separated 
completely  and  re-glued.  As  soon  as 
they  aie  adjosted,  staples  are  driven  in 
or  damps  applied.  Very  often  staples 
are  driven  first  and  clamps  put  on  as  well. 
Then  the  work  is  laid  aside  for  several 
hotifs  to  dry.  In  order  to  accomplish 
the  clamping  as  qiuddy  as  possible  after 
the  gluing,  the  clamps  required  are  set 
to  size  and  laid  ready  for  use  before  the 
gltie  is  put  on.  Work  of  the  size  shown . 
in  Pigs.  5  and  6  would  be  glued  by  a  single 
workman,  but  assistance  is  always  ob- 
tained for  gluing  large  joints.  In  such 
cases  a  man  stands  at  each  end,  pressing 
down  on  the  upper  piece  of  wood  and 
doing  his  share  in  sliding  it  backwards 
and  fon\'ards,  and  making  the  final  ad- 
justment as  exact  as  possible.  There  is 
no  objection  to  using  a  mallet  or  hammer 
if  the  parts  hold  too  tight  to  be  adjusted 
a  small  amount  at  the  finish;  but  it  is 
avoided  as  a  rule,  because  there  is  more 
risk  of  breaking  the  joint  by  a  blow  than 
there^is  by  pushing  and  pulling.  Joints 
glued  in  this  way  (assuming  that  the 
surfaces  fit  each  other)  are  the  most 
perfect  glue  joints  possible,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  veneering  joints,  to  be  spoken  of 
further  on,  and  the  methods  adopted  in 
venechng  are  impossible  in  gluing  thick 
wood* 

Glue  is  used  in  many  cases  where  a 

strong  joint  is  impossible  unless  screwed 
or  nauled  as  well  as  glued.  Under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  glue  cannot  be  trusted 
to  hdd  end-'grain  or  crossed^rain  sur- 
faces. The  grain  of  both  parts  must 
run  parallel.  End-grain  does  not  unite 
well  at  all  to  another  surface.  The  glue 
sinks  into  the  pores  and  the  joint  is  easily 
broken.  By  applying  two  coats  of  glue 
the  absorption  is  minimized,  but  there 
is  no  strength  in  such  a  miion.  In  crossed 
grain  the  shrinkage  of  each  piece  is  at 
right  an<:lcs  to  the  other,  and  this  breaks 
the  glue  joint.  Screws  or  nails  are  nearly 
always  used  in  such  cases.  Plywood  is 
an  exception,  and  veneering  is  often  done 
with  crossed  grain,  but  the  wood  in  both 
cases  is  perfectly  seasoned,  and  is  never 
intended  to  stand  even  a  damp  atmos- 
phere, leave  alone  exposure  to  the  weather. 
Moreover,  the  glmng  is  exceptionally 
well  done.  Joints  with  parallel  grain 


can  shrink  or  swell  in  unison  without 
breaking  the  hold  of  tlie  s^hie.  Mortise 
and  tenon  joints  are  nearly  always  glued, 

although  the  surfaces  in  contact  are 
entirely  crossed  and  end-grained,  but 
it  is  only  in  very  Hght  cabinetwork  that 
tiie  glue  is  trusted  alone.  There  is, 
moreover,  the  fact  to  be  remembered 
that  such  joints,  and  dovetails  also,  ht 
with  some  degree  of  tightness  mdepend- 
ently  of  the  glue.  Another  point  about 
them  is  that  the  surfaces  are  too  small 
to  shrink  much.  In  dovetails,  espedally, 
glue  is  quite  satisfactory,  because  the 
dovetailed  ^'amework  is  invariably  made 
secure  by  the  attachment  of  the  bottom 
piece  or  back.  In  putting  these  joints 
together,  and  in  doweled  joints  also, 
there  can,  of  course,  be  no  rubbing  of 
the  parts  to  work  out  the  superfluous 
glue.  They  arv:  pressed  together  and 
clamped,  if  the  character  of  the  work 
permits  danqnng.  In  gluing  dovetails, 
the  form  of  these  insures  a  tight  connec- 
tion in  one  direction,  and  in  the  other 
way  they  are  simply  driven  with  a  mallet 
or  hamrner  on  a  block  of  wood  until  the 
parts  are  as  close  together  as  they  will  go. 
In  aU  glued  work  glue  is  applied  to  both 
the  surfaces  to  be  imited.  An  exception 
is  in  gluing  such  things  as  doth  or  paper 
to  wood,  when  the  glue  should  be  applied 
to  one  only. 

In  cabinetwork  and  joinery,  glue  blocks^ 
as  shown  in  Pig.  7,  are  vei^  frequently 
stuck  in  interior  angles  to  assist  in  holding 
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parts  together  and  keeping  them  at 
right  angles  with  each  other.   They  are 

used  only  in  positions  where  they  will  not 
be  visible  when  the  work  is  finished  and 
in  place.  The  blocks  are  planed  in  long 
pieces  measuring,  perhaps,  1^  in.  in 
cross  section,  and  are  cut  off  in  blocks 
2  or  3  in.  long.  They  are  simply  glued 
into  the  angles,  being  rubbed  backwards 
and  forwards  slightly,  to  make  a  good 
joint,  but  are  not  clamped  or  secured  in 
any  way  except  by  the  hold  of  the  ^ue. 
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They  are,  of  course,  used  only  for  indoor 
work.  They  are  common  in  the  plinths 
and  cornices  of  wardrobes  and  similar 
carcass  furniture,  and  in  staircases. 

In  veneering,  or  gluing,  vcr>'  thin  wood 
on  the  surface  6i  thick^.  there  are  t^o 
methods  peculiar  to  that  class  of  work, 
neither  of  which  arc  applicable  to  the 
gluing  of  thick  pieces  together.  In  one 
the  wood  is  treated  almost  as  if  it  were 
paper,  and  is  squeezed  to  the  thicker 
material  with  an  appliance  called  a 
veneering  haninier,  superfluous  glue 
being  forced  out  by  the  pressure  and . 
sliding  action  of  the  thin  smooth  edge 
of  the  hammer.  This  makes  a  close 
union,  and  the  veneer  is  so  thin  that  it 
remains  as  it  is  pressed,  and  does  not 
require  prolonged  pressure.  The  other 
method  is  to  clamp  hot  j)lates  of  wood  or 
zinc,  known  as  cauls,  on  the  veneer,  and 
leave  them  there  till  the  glue  is  dr>'.  This 
method  is  adopted  for  tluck  veneer.  The 


heat  of  the  cauls  penetrates  the  veneer 
in  a  few  moments,  and  causes  the  diilled 
glue  to  run  freely  again,  and.  combined 
with  the  pressure,  this  makes  a  perfect 
glue  joint.  For  small  work  by  this 
method  hand>screws  are  used  to  apply 
the  pressiu*e.  On  a  large  scale  entioe 
boaffls  are  veneered  and  put  in  presses 
specially  for  the  purjjose.  Veneering 
also  differs  from  ordinary  work  in  the 
method  of  preparing  the  joints.  For 
uniting  two  pieces  of  thick  wood  it  is 
necessary  to  fit  the  surfaces  to  each  other, 
generally  by  planing  them  perfectly  true. 
Veneer,  bong  thin,  will  accommodate 
itself  to  an  untrue  surface, 'and  though 
the  veneered  surfaces  are  api^roxitnately 
flat  or  curved,  as  the  case  may  he,  they 
do  not  have  to  be  carefully  fitted.  An 
absolutely  smoothly-planed  surface  is 
unsuitable  for  this  work,  and  roughness 
is  generally  imparted  with  a  toothing- 
pUme  to  mtake  a  better  glue  joint. 


TESTING  WIRELESS  TELEPHONE  RECEIVERS 

NORMAN  M.  DRYSDALB 


It  often  happens  that  a  fault  in  the 
receiver  of  a  wireless  set  may  be  traced 
directly  to  a  disconnection,  either  in 
the  telephones  themselves,  or  in  the  leads 
connecting  them. 

The  most  common  method  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  this  is  the  case,  i<  t  >  connect 
them  to  a  dry  cell;  a  ver\-  loud  click 
heard  in  the  phones  denoting  a  complete 
circuit.  Now  this  method  is  very  detri- 
mentid  to  their  senativeness,  as  the  com- 
paratively lart^e  current  passed  through 
the  magnet  windings  lends  to  upset  the 
delicate  degree  of  magnetism  already 
existing  between  the  ferrotype  plate  and 
the  magnet  poles.  This  degree  is  such 
that  it  requires  but  a  \  ery  small  additional 
magnetism  to  actuate  the  diaphragrn. 
If,  therefore,  this  balanced  condition  is 
upset,  it  will  require  a  much  larger  addi- 
tion of  magnetism,  thus  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  instruments  will  be  reduced. 

The  following  test  provides  just  suffi- 
cient current  to  effect  the  diaphragm, 
and  besides  indicating  a  complete  circuit 
or  otherwise,  also  gives  one  some  idea 
of  their  sensitiveness. 

Procure  a  dime  and  cent  piece,  and 
between  them  sandwich  a  piece  of  blot- 
ting-paper, moistened  with  water.  It 


will  be  found  that  on  applying  one  ter- 
minal of  the  telephone  leads  to  the  dime, 
and  the  other  to  the  cent,  quite  a  load 
click  will  be  heard  in  the  receivers,  pro- 


duced by  the  contact  of  the  two  dissimilar 

metals,  brought  about  by  the  damp 
blotting-ixiper.  generating  a  minute 
current.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
coins  should  not  be  allowed  to  touch 
each  other  or  the  little  cell  will  be  short- 
circuited  and  fail  to  produce  any  current. 


"So  you  hcani  the  bullet  whiz  past 
you?"  asked  the  lawyer  of  the  darkey. 
"Yes,  sah.  heard  it  twict." 
"How's  that'" 

"Heard  it  whiz  when  it  passed  me. 
and  heard  it  again  when  1  passed  it." — 
American  Boy. 
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THS  LATEST  TYPES  OF  MERCURY  CONVERTER* 

DR.  W.  H£CHLER 


The  theory  of  the  converter  is  well 
known,  so  that  the  j)resent  article  is 
confined    principally    to    its  technical 
aspects,  though  a  few  preliminary  words 
may  be  advisable  with  regard  to  some 
of  the  physical  points  of  the  problem. 
Between  the  electrodes  of  a  vaciium 
tube,  the  negative  of  which  consists  of 
mercury,  a  direct  current  at  1,000  volts 
is  necessary  to  start  the  arc.  The 
resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  current 
lies  entirely  at  the  mercury  cathode, 
but  as  soon  as  the  arc  is  formed  it  falls 
to  a  low  value  so  long  as  current  passes 
to  the  cathode.    This  change  in  the 
resistance  is  caused  by  the  ionization 
of  the  mercury  vapor.    The  permanent 
voltage-fall  between  the  electrodes  is 
made  up  of  losses  at  the  cathode,  anode 
and  in  the  mercury  column,  and  amounts 
generally  to  something  between  13  and 
25  volts.    If,  now,  the  current  falls 
below  a  certain  definite  value  for  the 
hundred-thousandth   of   a   second  the 
arc  is  extinguished;  consequently,  with 
ordinary  single-phase  current,  a  con- 
tinuous arc  is  impossible,  because  the 
current  periodically  passes  through  the 
zero  value.    An  auxiliary  direct  current 
of  some  kind  is  therefore  necessary,  and 
this  is  obtained  by  means  of  choking 
coils,  which  cause  a  slight  overlapping 
of  the  currents  in  the  circuits  into  which 
the  whole  is  divided.     This  is,  of 
course,  unnecessary   with  pol3rp£ase 
airrent,    but    with    single -phase  mr- 
rent,  there  are  two  ways  in  which  the 
dioking  coil  may  thus  be  arranged.  In 
the  one  case  the  coil  is  arrail^ged  in 
parallel  with  the  anodes  of  the  vacimm 
tube,  and  therefore  in  parallel  with  the 
secondary  terminals  of  the  transformer, 
while  its  middle  point  is  connected 
through   the   direct -current   circuit  to 
the  cathode.    In  the  other  arrangement 
the  choking  coil  is  placed  between  the 
middle  point  of  the  transformer  winding 
and  the  cathode,  and  is  therefore  in 
series    with  the  direct-current  circuit. 
The  author  gives,  further,  some  oscillo- 
graphic records  of  the  currents  and 
voltages  in  the  different  parts  of  the 

•AbrtnetofanaftideiiiClM"B1 


circuit,  which  are  not,  however,  repro- 
duced here.    It  suffices  to  say  that  the 

amount  of  overlap  is  a  ver>'  important 
factor,  determining,  as  it  does,  the  nature 
of  the  direct-current  wave  which  is  pro- 
duced. With  polyphase  current  the 
overlap  is  already  provided  by  the  nature 
of  the  current  itself,  and  the  greater  the 
number  of  the  phasies  the  less  will  the 
resulting  direct  current  tend  to  pulsate. 

The  vacuum  tubes,  used  as  converters, 
differ  in  the  number  of  the  electrodes, 
which  depends  on  the  number  of  phases ; 
there  are  also  differences  in  size,  both 
of  the  tubes  and  of  the  electrodes,  the 
anodes  depending  on  the  maximum 
value  of  the  direct  current  to  be  de- 
livered ;  finally,  the  distance  between  the 
electrodes  depends  on  the  voltage  of 
the  direct  current.  As  already  stated,  the 
distance  between  the  electrodes,  particu- 
larly that  between  cathode  and  anode, 
determines  the  working  voltage.  Up 
to  200  volts  the  internal  drop  is  about 
15,  and  in  the  shapes  in  which  the  tubes 
are  usually  constructed,  it  is  independent 
of  the  current  which  these  are  intended 
to  carry.  The  efficiency  of  the  converter 
depends  on  the  fall  of  voltage  in  the 
tube,  and  on  the  losses  in  transformer 
and  choking  coil,  and  it  increases  as 
the  direct-current  pressure  rises. 

The  complete  apparatus  includes  the 
tube  with  its  transformer  and  choking 
coil,  which  can  be  mounted  on  the 
switchboard  together  with  the  switches 
and  instruments.  The  shape  which  it 
eventually  takes  depends  partly  on  the 
purpose  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied, 
and  one  of  the  most  important  is  that 
of  charging  accumulators.  For  this 
purpose  the  AUgemeine  Elektricitats 
Gesellschaft  btiilds  units  for  5,  10,  20 
and  30  amperes  for  single-phase  current, 
and  for  30  amperes  for  polyphase  cur- 
rent. The  starting  is  ellected  by  hand, 
a  knob  being  mounted  on  the  front  of 
the  switchboard.  If  this  knob  is  turned, 
the  tube  is  rotated  sufficiently  to  bring 
the  mercury  of  the  cathode  into  contact 
with  that  forming  an  auxiliary  anode; 
and  on  turning  the  knob  back  into  its 
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original  position,  the  mercur)'  connecticm 
is  broken,  though  it  has  in  the  mean- 
time completed  a  circuit  from  the  cath- 
ode through  the  auxiliary  anode  and  its 
series  xesistance  to  one  of  the  main 
anodes.  The  breakage  of  this  circuit 
causes  a  spark,  which  is  sufficient  to 
start  the  main  arc.  The  converter 
obviously  cannot  -work  without  ]oad» 
neither  can  it  at  once  be  put  in  series 
with  the  battery;  consequently  it  is 
allowed  to  work  on  a  special  resistance, 
which  is  put  in  parallel  with  the  battery 
and  then  gradually  cut  out  of  the  circuit. 
The  whole  operation  of  starting  up 
requires  at  the  outside  10  seconds, 
though  in  the  smaller  uses,  after  starting 
the  arc,  the  diouit  through  the  battery 
can,  if  necessary,  be  closed  at  once. 
The  regulation  of  the  voltage  is  efi[ected 
by  varying  the  ratio  of  transformation; 
in  the  5-ampere  size,  it  is,  however, 
effected  by  varying  a  resistance  in  series 
with  the  battery.  Other  methods  of 
regulation  are  also  adopted  to  meet 
special  cases.  Thns»  with  a  converter 
having  a  range  from  55  to  235  volts,  the 
changes  are  effected  in  three  stages, 
each  of  which  has  21  finer  stages  of 
adjustment,  by  which  it  is  possible  to 
diargc  22,  44,  66  or  88  cells  in  series. 
The  only  external  difference  in  this  case 
consists  in  the  mounting  of  two  simple 
switches,  in  addition  to  the  usual  appa- 
ratus. 

Another  use  to  which  these  converters 
are  put  is  for  lecture  lanterns  and  for 
small  searchlights,  and  the^  are  then 
constructed  in  30-ampere  sizes,  giving 
60  or  60  volts  direct  current.  The  tip- 
ping of  the  tube  is  effected  automatically 
hy  a  relay,  which  is  then  cut  out  of 
curcuit  along  with  the  resistance  of  the 
auxiliary  anode.  There  are  also  all 
kinds  of  other  types.  The  battery 
type  is  made  without  any  device  for 
regulating  the  pressure  and  with  auto- 
matic starting  relays.  Converters  for 
medical  purposes  are  usually  of  this 
kind,  as,  for  instance,  in  Hahb's  magnets 
for  ophthalmic  use,  and  in  Finsen's 
light  treatment.  They  are  also  used 
for  operating  electromagnetic  brakes 
on  locomotives  in  colliery  work;  the 
Starting  being  effected  automatically, 
the  maxiir.utn  output  being  10  amperes 
at  220  volts.   This  piece  of  apparatus 


shows  conclusively  that  it  is  not  seasi- 

tive  to  shocks  of  a  mechanical  nature, 
the  converter  being  mounted  on  the 
locomotive.  They  are  also  used  for 
driving  direct-current  motors,  which 
are  sometimes  to  be  preferred  to  those 
of  the  alternate-current  type;  and 
similarly,  they  are  not  vinknown  in 
electrodiemical  laboratories. 

At  present  in  Germany  the  largest 
size  gives  40  amperes  on  polyphase 
circuits,  and  30  amperes  with  single- 
phase,  tilougfa  in  America  it  has  lately 
been  found  possible  to  give  a  permanent 
output  of  50  amperes  under  the  latter 
conditions.  The  heating  at  the  fused 
joints,  carrying  the^  leading-in  wires, 
is  the  point  on  which  the  «in«'riwfn 
limit  depends.  In  America  experiments 
have  been  made  in  the  use  of  metal 
instead  of  s^tess  for  the  main  body  of 
the  converter;  but  these  require  the 
use  of  certain  subsidiary  apparatus, 
which  can  only  present  advantages  in 
the  very  large  sizes,  suitable  for  use  with 
large  batteries  and  searchlights.  But 
the  simplest  solution  would  probably 
be  to  use  several  converters  in  parallel, 
which  would  necessitate  the  use  of  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  series  resistances 
to  ensure  stable  working.  For  purposes 
of  this  nature,  special  types  have  also 
been  devised  by  which  some  of  the 
nunor  losses  incidental  to  such  a  com- 
bination can  be  avoided. 


The  first  aerial  service  is  shortly  to  be 
initiated  in  Great  Britain  under  the 

direct  control  of  the  Postmaster-General. 
King  George  is  personally  interested  in 
the  scheme,  and  has  given  permission  for 
the  use  of  Windsor  Park  as  the  terminus 
of  the  service,  which  is  to  have  London 
for  its  starting-point.    In  many  large 
London  business  houses  special  "aerial" 
letter-boxes  are  to  be  placed  for  the 
reception   of   the    "aerial"  missives. 
When  collected  by  postmen  these  will  be 
placed  in  Government  sealed  letter-bags 
and,  if  the  negotiations  which  are  now 
proceeding  are  satisfactorily  completed, 
will  be  rushed  across  to  tVie  Ilendon 
aerodome.    There  the  safely-sealed  bags 
will  be  securely  strapped  to  the  waiting 
aeroplane,  which  will  then  be  piloted 
across  to  Windsor. — Et^lish  Meckctnic, 
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POINTS  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  IN  PURCHASING  AN  AUTOMOBILB 

"chassis" 


Unfortunately,  perhaps,  the  first  point 
;    to  be  considered  by  most  of  us  in  pur- 
I    chasing  a  car  is  the  cost.    Of  course  it 
I     is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  wc  want 
(     the  best  we  can  get  for  our  money,  and 
I    it  is  to  aid  the  uninitiated  in  the  selection 
i    that  this  article  is  written, 
i       Granting  that  we  have  not  to  consider 
,'     the  cost,  the  most  expensive  car  is  not 
1    necessarily  the  best,  yet  it  is  a  pretty 
general  propositioa  that  quality  and  pnce, 
with  some  notable  exceptions,  are  ap- 
proximately   proportional.     There  arc 
1    concerns  who  have  built  up  a  name  for 
!    Hwiiiselves  in  the  eaxiy  days,  and  who 
\    still  build  excellent  cars,  but  who  get  a 
I    price  for  their  product  higher  than  a 
newer  concern  could  get  for  a  car  of 
i   equal  quality.  In  other  words,  people 
of  means  are  willing  to  i»y  for  a  name. 
I    This  applies  to  makes  commanding  a 
'    high  price,  since  there  is  greater  com- 
'   p^ition  in  the  lowep-priced  fidd.  Henoe 
I  the  writer  beUeves  that,  generally  speak- 
ing, one  gets  more  for  his  money  if  he 
'    buys  a  medium  or  comparatively  low- 
priced  car  than  when  he  buys  a  hig^- 
priced  car;  but  he  does  not  advocate 
J    a  cheap  car  in  any  case.    Doubtless  there 
are  many  who  would  take  issue  on  this 
point  and  present  plausible  argiiments 
m  their  defaioe.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
arguments  the  Other  way  seem  more 
I  plausible. 

There  are  many  good  values  to  be  had 
V  in  used  cars,  but  purchases  <tf  this  char- 
acter must  be  made  with  extreme  caution. 
I   and  should  not  be  undertaken  without 
!   expert  advice.    It  is  better  to  pay  an 
engineer,  or  even  a -good  mediamc,  a 
I   reasonable  fee  to  pick  out  a  good  car, 
j   than  to  be  "penny  vdse  and  poimd  fool- 
ish" in  trying  to  save  such  a  fee  only  to 
find  that  the  car  you  select  is  faulty, 
boUi  in  design  and  workmanship,  and 
the  same  advice  applies  equally  whether 
you  are  buying  a  new  car  or  an  old  one. 


After  deciding  what  price  you  will  pay 
for  your  car,  consider  well  what  duties 
it  must  perform,  and,  if  possible,  have  it 
put  through  similar  duties  dming  the 
demonstration  which  should  invariably 
precede  a  purchase.  Remember  that  a 
low-powered  car  is  very  practical  for  dty 
use,  or  \A'hcre  there  are  good  roads  and 
slight  grades,  but  that  such  a  car  will  not 
be  very  suitable  for  extended  tours  over 
rough  and  hilly  roads.  If  you  wish  to 
take  all  hills  excepting  very  heavy  grades 
on  high  gear,  only  a  car  with  a  high- 
powered  motor  will  answer  your  purpose 
and  you  wiU  have  to  pay  wdl  for  the 
luxur>\  Many  advocate  cars  of  this 
character  in  the  beUef  that  a  large  motor 
run,  as  it  will  be  ninety  percent  of  the 
time,  at  low  speed,  will  stand  up  better 
than  a  small  motor  run  more  constantly 
at  a  comparatively  high  speed.  This  is 
undoubtedly  true  to  some  extent,  but 
it  is  also  true  that  a  motor  of  this  type 
run  at  low  speed  is  very  inefficient  in 
point  of  fuel  consiunption.  However, 
a  much  larger  factor  than  motor  depre* 
dation  is  tire  expense,  and  this  will  vary 
in  almost  direct  proportioa  to  the  weight 
of  the  car,  and  will  increase  very  rapidly 
with  increase  of  average  running  speed. 
Cars  with  large  motors  must  have  all 
their  parts  in  proportion  in  order  to  with- 
stand the  strains  imposed  when  the  motor 
is  nm  at  its  maximum  power.  Hence 
we  see  that  weight  increases  with  power, 
and  tire  expense,  with  weight;  and  we 
reach  the  inevitable  conclusion,  that  other 
things  being  equal,  the  lighter  car  has  a 
marked  advantage. 

Safety  is,  oi  course,  a  prime  £actor,  and 
reliability  is  next  in  importance,  hence 
weight  must  not  be  decreased  so  as  to 
intafere  with  these.  Light  weight  with- 
out sacrifice  to  strength,  however,  is 
particularly  important  in  axles  and  those 
parts  between  them  and  the  road.  These 
parts  are  dead  weights  on  the  tires  and  are 
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not  cushioned  from  them  by  springs. 
Hence  they  pound  the  tires,  and  in  con- 
sequence decrease  their  [life.  One  de- 
signer whom  the  writer  could  mentkm 
considers  this  point  so  important  that 
he  has  offered  a  dollar  per  pound  per  car 
for  a  design  which  will  decrease  the  weight 
<k  these  parts  on  his  ]»oduct  without 
sacrifice  to  strength  and  durability  or 
unduly  increased  cost  of  manufacture. 

When  considering  the  question  of 
safety,  it  is  well  to  look  closeiy  at  the 
running  gear  and  the  steering  gear.  See 
that  these  parts  are  strong  and  so  put 
together  that  they  cannot  be  loosened 
by  the  severe  vibraticm  to  which  they  are 
constantly  subjected.  Remember  that 
a  broken  steering  gear  may  easily  result 
in  a  serious  accident. 

It  is  pefhaps  natural  that  men  who 
have  used  horse-drawn  vehicles  all  their 
lives  should  compare  their  first  automo- 
bile with  these  vehicles.  They  will  find 
a  car  mudi  more  heavily  built  than  a 
carriage,  for  the  reason  that  the  former 
carries  its  own  means  of  propulsion  and 
can  travel,  in  nonnal  use,  Ihree  times  as 
fast  as  a  horse.  These  conditions  require 
heavier  parts,  and  the  result  is  a  heavier 
vehicle.  The  heavier  the  vehicles,  the 
larger  the  motive  power  necessary  to 
propel  it  at  any  given  speed,  hence,  with 
other  thin^  bdng'  equal,  the  lighter 
vehicle  agam  has  an  advantage  in  this 
particular. 

Simplicity  in  design  and  accessibility 
of  parts  are  points  well  worth  considnra- 
tion.  A  car  having  a  motor  which  is 
cluttered  with  a  mass  of  pijnnp.  operating 
levers,  rods,  etc.,  is  certainly  harder  to 
care  for  thsm  a  simple  appearing  motor. 
In  fact,  the  latter  type  is  considered  much 
better  design,  and  the  former  is  likely  to 
have  inferior  design  in  more  essential 
parts  as  well  as  in  Uie  parts  which  appear 
on  the  surface. 

Accessibility  is  a  point  which  receives 
far  greater  consideration  today  than  it 
did  in  the  early  days  when  cars  frequently 
had  the  motor  under  the  body  and  in 
such  a  position  that  the  laUer  had  to  be 
lifted  whenever  the  motor  required  much 
attention.  It  is  still  weU^  to  consider 
this  point,  however,  particularly  with 
res]:)ect  to  such  parts  as  are  likely  to  re- 
quire inspection,  adjustment,  frequent 
deaning  or  lubrication  not  automatically 
cared  iat,  such  as  magneto,  oil  and  water 


ptmips,  grease  cups,  oil  level  gauge,  car- 
buretors, etc.  It  is  well,  also,  to  see 
that  all  parts  subject  to  wear  are  covered 
to  prevent  penetration  of  grit. 

Lubrication  of  all  surfaces  where  one 
part  slides  or  rolls  upon  another  is  a 
matter  of  prime  importance.  For  pistons 
and  bearhigs  within  the  crank  case, 
splash  lubrication  is  usually  sufficient, 
although  other  methods,  not  so  tnuch 
employed,  are  considered  more  scientific 
by  some  capable  judges.  In  order  to 
maintain  a  constant  level  in  the  troughs 
under  the  connecting  rods  in  the  "splash" 
system  and  oil  pressure  on  the  bearing 
in  the  forced  system,  a  pump  is  necessary. 
Same  should  be  conveniently  located  to 
enable  removal  for  cleaning  when  neces- 
sary. Gear  pumps  are  verj'  generally 
used  for  this  purpose,  but  piston  punii» 
operated  from  eccentrics  on  the  cam  shaft 
are  considered  rather  better  practice. 
But  the  motor  is  only  one  of  the  many 
parts  which  should  be  lubricated.  The 
transmission,  differential,  wheel  bearinjjs 
and  steering  gear  worm  should  all  Ix; 
enclosed  and  so  i)acked  as  to  hold  grease, 
or,  better  yet,  oil,  although  the  latter  is 
haord  to  retain  except  by  expensive  con- 
struction, and  therefore  is  seldom  pro- 
\nded  f(»r  on  cars  of  moderate  price. 

The  seleciivc  type  of  change  speed 
gear  has  come  to  be  generally  accepted 
as  stanflard.  and  is  to  be  preferred  above 
any  other  gear  speed  reduction..  The 
friction  drive  is  not  to  be  overlooked, 
however,  and  has  some  inherent  advan- 
tages, including  simplicity  and  ease  of 
o])cration.  This  type  of  drive  requires 
comparatively  frequent  renewal  of  the 
friction  surface  of  the  whed,  however, 
and  hence  should  be  so  designed  as  to 
enable  replacements  without  difficulty. 

Planetary  transmissions  have  but  two 
points  in  their  favor:  small  first  cost 
and  ca  (  <  f  (  peratton.  They  are  seldom 
constructed  for  more  than  two  speeds 
forward,  and  because  of  this  are  not  often 
applied  to  large  cars.  In  fact,  they  are 
used  almost  exclusi\ely  on  runabouts 
and  ver\'  light  cars  and  are  as  a  rule  to 
be  avoided  by  purchasers  who  are  looking 
for  durability  and  efficiency  in  trans- 
mission. 

A  majority  of  cars  today  are  shaft- 
driven.  This  form  of  drive  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  quiet  running  and  greater 
efficiency  than  a  chain  drive,  but  the 
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latter  permits  a  strong  rear  axle,  and  is 
probably  more  dependable  for  very  loogh 

or  hilly  work  and  hard  usage. 

No  car  should  be  without  brakes  of 
ample  proportions.  In  fact,  two  inde- 
peodent  brakes  arc  very  desirable  and 
are  usually  provided  on  the  larger  cars. 
Both  the  foot  brake  and  the  emergency 
brake  should  be  capable  of  locking  the 
rear  wheels. 

The  frame  of  the  car  is  usually  of  steel, 
but  some  makers  still  use  wood  reinforced 
with  steel.  Undoubtedly  the  latter  con- 
struction is  better  suited  for  absorbing 
shocks  and  is  more  resilient.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  steel  frame  is  likely  to  be 
stronger. 


Pot  easy  riding,  full  elliptic  springs  are 
most  desirable.  They  require  the  double 
universal  joint  construction  for  the  drive 
shaft,  however, — a  requirement  which  has 
both  advantiq^  and  disadvantages — 
and  arc  not  so  much  used  as  three-quarter 
elliptic  and  .semi-elliptic  springs. 

All  of  these  points  and  many  more 
should  be  considered  by  a  prospective 
purchaser  and  can  really  be  given  their 
proper  weit^ht  only  by  an  enp^neer  of 
long  experience  in  the  line.  The  purpose 
of  these  suggestions  will,  however, 
be  realized  if  they  serve  to  point  out 
the  way  in  a  few  partiailars  to  the 
man  who  is  about  to  invest  in  an  auto- 
mobile. 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS 

Big  ^Returns  in  £lectric  Circuit 

p.  WEBSTER 


It  has  been  said  that  anyone,  not 

excluding  a  deaf  mute,  will  prick  up  his 
cars  and  take  notice  when  offered  a 
"sure  thing  proposition"  for  doubling 
his  money.  As  the  electrical  engineer 
can  offer  better  than  double,  it  might 
be  of  interest  to  some  of  the  present-day 
investors  to  study  one  of  the  old  prob- 
lems relating  to  capacity  and  inductance 
of  circuits,  this  particular  one  giving 
over  5  to  1 , 

Thus,  suppose  that  a  certain  circuit 
is  arranged  as  shown  in  Pig.  1.  This, 
circuit  is  laid  out  so  that  it  leaves  the 
line  at  ^4,  and  has  an  incandescent  lamp 
at  B.  Immediately  below  the  lamp 
the  circuit  is  divided  at  C,  one  branch 
having  an  incandtscent  lamp  D,  and 
an  inductive  coil  E,  and  joins  the  other 
line  wire  at  F.  The  other  branch  leads 
from  C  and  has  an  incandescent  lamp 
Gf  and  a  condenser  H,  and  reaches  the 
line  wire  at  /.  The  main  line  voltaj^e 
is  550,  alternating  with  a  frequenc>' 
of  133.  The  resistance  of  the  incan- 
descent lamps  is  100  ohms  each,  the 
inductance  of  the  coil  E  is  0.507  hcnn,', 
and  the  capacity  of  the  condenser  is 
2.49  microfarads.  The  arrangement  is 
such  that  when  0.4  ampere  passes 
through  lamp  B,  there  is  approximately 
1  ampere  passing  through  the  lamps 
D  and  G  in  the  branches;  that  is,  the 


sum  of  the  amperes  in  the  branches,  or 

2  amperes,  is  5  times  the  current  through 

the  lamp  B. 

Several  terms  have  been  used  in  de- 
scribing Pig.  1  that  may  be  new  to  some 
operating  engineers.  While  a  thorough 
understanding  of  these  terms  as  to  their 
values  and  their  relations  to  each  other 
would  require  a  special  training  in 
electrical  engineering,  yet  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  involv^ed  is  easily 
understood.  A  brief  explanation  of  the 
meaning  of  each  term  is  given  in  simple 
language  below,  and  the  reader,  if  he 
does  not  have  an  electrical  training, 
should  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
applications  are  correct.  The  artide 
is  written  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  \mexpected  conclusions  which  are 
sometimes  arrived  at  when  using  alter- 
nating currents,  and  not  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  a  dictionary  of  electrical  words. 

The  pressure  of  an  electrical  current  is 
called  its  electromotive  force  or  voltage, 
and  it  is  represented  by  the  letters  e.m.f ., 
and  the  unit  as  measured  by  switchboard 
instruments  is  called  the  volt.  The 
voltage  corresponds  with  the  steam 
pressure  of  a  boiler,  while  the  electric 
current  corresponds  with  the  quality 
of  steam  flowing  from  it.  The  pressure 
does  not  depend  u])on  the  size  of  the 
boiler,  likewise  the  voltage  does  not 
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depend  upon  the  size  of  the  generator. 
The  unit  of  electric  current  is  called 
the  ampere.  Any  wire  or  device  for 
transmitting  an  electrical  current  has  a 
resistance  which  tends  to  cause  a  loss 
of  pressure;  that  is,  the  voltage  grows 
less  as  the  length  of  line  increases.  The 
unit  of  resistance  is  called  the  ohm.  A 
piece  of  copper  wire  1,000  ft.  long,  and 
having  a  diameter  of  0.1  in.,  has  a 
resistance  of  about  i  ohm.  In  the  for- 
mulas for  working  electrical  problems, 
the  resistance  of  the  circuit  is  represented 
by  the  capital  letter  R. 

Besides  the  resistance  of  the  wire,  it 
may  be  so  arranged  that  when  an  alter- 
nating current  is  passed  through  it,  the 
current  will  be  choked  back;  that  is, 
the  current  wave  will  lag  behind  the 
voltage  wave  and  what  would  be  its 
normal  flow.  This  lag  of  current  takes 
place  when  the  wire  is  wound  in  a  coil, 
and  the  effect  is  greatly  increased  by 
placing  an  iron  core  in  the  coil.  The 
choking  effect  of  a  coil  is  called  its  in- 
ductance and  the  unit  for  measuring 
it  is  called  the  henry.  The  ordinary 
transformer  has  considerable  inductance 
and  causes  the  current  to  lag  in  the  line. 
The  henry  is  represented  in  formulas  by 
the  capital  letter  L. 

For  an  alternating  current  the  strength 
is  continually  varying  and  also  its  direc- 
tion of  flow  alternates.  Its  strength 
starts  at  zero  and  rises  to  its  greatest 
value,  declines  to  zero  and  builds  up  to 
its  greatest  value  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion and  then  diminishes  to  zero.  This 
series  of  wave-like  operations  is  called 
a  cycle,  which  is  repeated  continually. 
The  method  of  designating  the  cycles  of 
the  current  from  an  alternating  current 
generator  is  to  give  their  number  per 
second  or  frequency  and  the  term  is 
represented  by  the  small  letter  n. 


fK.  1.  cncurr  owrrjuHwc  iiowctaiics  amb  cafaow 


AND  MECHANIC 

I 

A  condenser  is  a  device  made  up  of 
flat  sheets  of  tinfoil,  even,''  sheet  in  the 
stack  being  connected  to  opposite  ter- 
minals. The  sheets  are  separated  froni 
each  other  by  insulating  material,  as  | 
shown  at  H,  Fig.  1.  A  condenser  can 
be  charged  with  a  quality  of  electricity  . 
and  then  made  to  discharge  itsdf.  The  I 
farad  is  the  name  of  the  unit  of  capacity 
of  a  condenser,  but  as  this  unit  is  very 
large  as  compared  with  the  capacity 
of  the  ordinary  condenser,  it  is  custom- 
ary to  state  the  capacity  in  millionths  of 
a  farad,  called  a  microfarad,  the  prefix 
"micro "  meaning  a  miUionth  part .  The 
farad  is  represented  by  J.  The  con- 
denser causes  the  current  wave  to  go 
ahead  of  the  voltage  wave;  that  is,  it 
gives  lead  to  the  current.  This  lead 
effect  is  just  opposite  to  the  lag  effect 
caused  by  induction  and  can  be  made  I 
to  neutralize  induction.  A  rotary  con- 
verter or  a  synchronous  motor  acts  like 
a  condenser  in  giving  lead  to  the  current 
sntiuLline. 


FIC  9.    PHASC  UttATIOKt  OT  CtWUKtS 


The  method  of  computing  the  ctirrent 
that  would  flow  through  the  circuit  in 

Fig.  1  is  by  means  of  two  formulas  or  j 
rules.  These  formulas  have  been  worked 
out  in  text-books  on  electricity,  and  all 
that  is  to  be  done  in  the  present  case 
is  to  insert  the  values  given  in  the  prob- 
lem and  complete  the  arithmetical  work. 
When  the  resistance  of  a  lamp  and  the 
amount  of  current  flowing  through  it 
arepmown,  the  amount  of  loss  of  pressure 
in  volts  is  found  by  multiplying  the 
resistance  by  the  current.  Thus,  the 
loss  through  the  lamp  B  will  be  0.4  x 
100-  40  volts,  and  the  pressure  left  to 
force  the  current  through  either  of  the 
branches  will  be  550  — 40-510  volts. 
The  fonnula  for  finding  the  amount  of 
current  that  flows  through  the  left  I 
branch  C  F,  where  the  current  lags  or 
is  choked  back  by  the  inductance  of  the  , 
coil  E,  is  as  follows: 

Square  the  inductance  in  hearys; 
square  the  frequency  and  multiply  these 
squares  together  and  the  result  by 
39.48;  to  the  result  add  the  square  oi 
the  resistance  in  ohms  and  take  the 
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square  root  of  the  stun;  divide  the  e.m.f . 
by  this  root  and  the  quotient  will  be 
the  current  in  amperes.'*' 

By  putting  the  viiUues  of  the  terms  in 
the  problem  in  place  of  the  names  in 
the  rulep  it  appears  as  follows: 

510  510 
Current-  -  — 

V(100*  +  39.48  X  133*  X  0,69r)  608 

eqtials  1  ampere,  approximately,  which 
is  found  by  performing  the  arithmetical 
operations  as  indicated. 

To  find  the  current  flowing  in  the 
right  hand  branch,  where  the  current 
gets  ahead  of  the  pressure  caused  by 
the  condenser,  use  the  following  rule: 

Multiply  the  square  of  the  capacity 
in  microfarads  by  the  square  of  the  fre- 
quency and  divide  25,350,000,000  by  the 
result;  to  the  quotient  add  the  square 
of  the  resistance  in  ohms  and  take  the 
square  root  of  this  sum;  divide  the  e.ia.f. 
by  this  root  and  the  quotient  will  be 
the  current  in  amperes. f 

And  when  the  data  of  the  problem  is 
inserted  in  place  of  the  letters,  the  for- 
mula has  this  form: 

510  510 
Currents  =  — 

^//"mn.  .   25.350,000.000  \  491 
133»X2.40»  J 

Lag  and  the  lead  of  electric  currents 

can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  an  angle, 
just  as  the  eccentric  on  the  shaft  of  an 
engine  is  set  a  certain  angle  either  ahead 
or  behind  the  crank  position.  Thus,  in 
Fig.  2,  suppose  the  line  AC  represents 
the  direction  of  the  current  at  a  particu- 
lar instant  in  the  main  line  and  through 
lamp  B;  then  the  current  in  the  branch 
line  CF  of  Fij?.  1  will  be  behind  CA ,  and 
that  in  CI  will  be  ahead  of  CA.  These 
angles  between  the  directions  of  the 
currents  are  easily  computed  by  the  use 

*In  Short  fonn: 

e.  m.  f. 

Current  =  

WbM  letters  repiresent  quantities  as  stated  in  the  text. 
fibm  ahott  ioim  w: 

e.  m.  f. 

Current  =  — —  


of  tri^nometry.  Those  readers  not 
familar  with  this  branch  of  mathematics 
will  have  to  consider  the  results  only, 
without  reference  to  the  method  of 
getting  them.  It  might  be  stated  hen, 
however,  that  trigonometry  is  a  very 
easy  as  well  as  a  useful  subject  to  learn. 

The  cause  of  the  current  in  the  two 
branches  being  much  larger  than  that 
in  the  line  is  due  to  the  lag  caused  by  the 
inductance  in  the  coil  E,  and  to  the  lead 
caused  by  the  capacity  of  the  condenser 

H.  The  current  in  the  brandh  with 
inductance  E  Iri^s  behind  that  through 
the  branch  with  the  lamp  B  by  an  angle 
whose  tangent  equals  0 . 28  x  frequency 
X  inductance  -s-  resistance* 6. 28  z  183 
X  0.597  100-4.989,  corresponding 
to  an  angle  of  78  degrees,  30  minutes. 
The  values  of  angles  corresponding  to 
different  tangents  are  given  in  hand- 
books. The  current  through  the  con- 
denser H  leads  that  through  the  lamp  B 
by  an  angle  whose  tangent  equals 

I,  000,000  -s-  (6.28  X  frequency  z  capac- 
ity X  resistance)  =  1,000,000 -5-  (6. &  z 
133  X  2.49  X  100)  =  4.8077,  correspond- 
ing to  an  angle  of  78  degrees,  30  minutes. 
The  difoece  in  phase  between  the  cur- 
rents in  the  two  branches  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  two  angles  computed 
above,  or  78  degrees,  30  minutes  plus 
78  degrees,  30  minutes  equals  157  de- 
grees, and  this  angle  is  laid  off  as  shown 
in  Fig.  2.  The  current  flowing  through 
the  lamp  B  and  the  line  equals  the 
geometrical  sum  of  those  in  the  two 
branches;  that  is,  its  value  will  be 
represented  by  the  length  of  the  diagonal 
CA  of  the  |>aralleloj^ram  constructed 
on  the  lines  CE  and  CI  in  Fig.  2.  The 
lines  CF  and  CI  should  be  of  equal 
length  and  to  any  convenient  scale  to 
represent  1  ampere.  The  length  of  CA 
wUl  measure  0.4  of  CI,  or  CF. 

Therefore,  when  the  get-rich-quick 
scheme  is  worked  backwards,  as  it 
always  is  sooner  or  later,  generally 
sooner,  the  investor  who  has  put  in  a  lot, 
always  gets  in  return  what  Ihe  com- 
bination happens  to  deliver,  whidi  is 
very  little. — Practical  Engineer, 


The  rural  delivery  system  costs  S3S,- 
000,000  a  year;  the  nu-al  carrier's  daily 
load  is  absurdly  small— a  intiful  25  lbs.; 
it  could  be  500  lbs.  without  adding 
•  materially  to  the  cost  of  the  service. 
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In  tfilB  daftftmeiit  will  b«  publialwd  ofigiiial,  pfMtical  artidM  partafaiiiig  to 
WlrdMi  Telegr^ky  and  WinlMS  Tstepiioaj 


MSOVLkTUmS  OOVBRRING  WIBBUSS  BQUIPMBRT  ON  OCBAH 

PASSBlf  OBR  STBAMSRS 


The  foOowing  is  a  copy  of  a  drctilar  issued  by 

the  Unitc<l  Stritcs  Dipartment  of  Conimerco 
and  Labor  June  15,  1911,  to  the  collector  of 
customs  and  othefsoonoernedinan  Act  approved 

June  24.  1910: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  from  and  after  the 
first  4ay  of  July,  nineteen  hundred  and  deven, 
it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  ocean-going  steamer 
of  tibe  United  States,  or  of  any  foreign  country, 
carrying  passengers  and  carrying  fifty  or  more 
persons,  including  passengers  ana  oew,  to  leave 
or  atternpt  to  leave  any  port  of  the  United  States 
unless  sucli  steamer  shall  Ix-  equipped  with  an 
efficient  ajjparatus  for  radio-communication,  in 
good  workuig  order,  in  diarge  of  a  person  skilled 
m  the  use  m  such  apparatus,  which  apparatus 
shall  be  capable  of  transmitting  and  receiving 
messages  over  a  distance  of  at  least  one  hundred 
miles,  night  or  day:  Provided,  T-hat  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  steamers 
plying  only  between  ports  less  than  two  hundred 
miles  apart. 

Sec.  2.  That  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
apparatus  for  radio-communication  shall  not 
l)e  t kerned  to  be  efficient  unless  the  company 
installing  it  shall  contract  in  writing  to  excliange, 
and  shall,  in  (act,  exchange,  as  far  as  may  be 
physically  practicable,  to  be  determined  by  the 
master  of  the  vessel,  messages  with  shore  or  ship 
stations  using  other  systems  ol  radio-communica- 
tion. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  master  or  other  person 
being  in  cliarge  of  any  such  vessel  which  leaves 
or  attempts  to  leave  any  tI  ■  >f  the  United  States 
in  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  in  a  sum  not 
more  than  five  thousand  dollars,  and  any  such 
fine  shall  be  a  lien  upon  such  vessel,  and  such 
vessel  may  be  lilx'led  therefor  in  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  which  such  vessel  shall  arrive  or  depart,  and 
the  leaving  or  attempting  to  leave  each  and  every 
port  of  the  United  States  shall  constitute  a  sepa- 
rate offense. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  I^bor  shall  make  such  regulations  as  may 
be  necessiin,"  to  secure  the  proper  execution  of 
this  Act  bv  collectors  of  customs  and  other 
officers  of  tne  Government. 


REGULATIONS 
I. — Admimstntion 

1.  The  Department  will  appoint  three  wire- 
less  shut  innectorb  whose  districts  shall  be:  . 

North  AOantic,  from  New  York  to  the  Cana- 
dian hnundar\'; 

Middle  Atlantic  and  Gulf,  from  Philadelphia 
to  Galveston,  including  Porto  kico; 

Pacific,  from  Puget  Sound  to  San  Di^,  in- 
eluding  .Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

2.  These  insi)ectors  are  authorized  to  oom- 
municate  directly  in  their  respective  districts 
with  collectors  of  customs,  and  t6  co-opeoilt 
with  them  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

3.  Collectors  of  customs  and  wireleis  ship 
inspectors,  as  far  as  practicable,  shall  visit  ocean 
passenger  steamers  subject  to  the  Act,  before  they 
leave  port,  and  ascertain  if  they  are  equipped 
with  the  apparatus  in  diarge  of  the  operator  pre* 
.scrilx'd  l)y  the  lirst  section  of  the  Act. 

4.  Where  an  ocean  passenger  steamer  subject 
to  the  Act  is  without  the  apparattis  and  the  oper* 
tor  prescribed,  or  either  or  them,  and  is  abotit 
to  attempt  to  leave  port,  the  customs  officer  or 
wireless  •ihip  ins}X'ct<ir  visiting  the  vessel  shall — 

(a)  N'  tify  the  master  of  the  fine  to  widcfa  he 
will  be  liablk  and  of  the  particulara  in  remect 
of  which  the  law  has  not  been  ooo^plied  with; 

{b)  Notify  at  once  the  collector  of  CUStOOtti 
if  necessar>',  by  telephone; 

(c)  Prepare  in  writing  a  report  of  his  action, 
stating  particulars  as  in  (o),  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  collector  of  customs.  The  collector  will 
transmit  a  copy  to  the  United  States  attorney 
for  the  district  in  which  the  port  is  situated. 

5.  The  Act  does  not  authorize  the  refusal 
of  clearance  in  case  of  violation  of  its  provisions, 
but  specifically  |)rovides  for  the  imposition  of  a 
fine  in  a  sum  not  more  than  five  thi>usand  dollars 
upon  conviction  by  the  court.  The  collector  of 
customs,  accordingly,  when  advised  that  an 
ocean  passenger  steamer  subject  to  the  Act  is 
atteinj)ting  to  leave  p<irt  in  violation  of  its  re- 
quirements, sliall  at  once  notify  the  United  States 
attorney.  Subsequently  he  shall  mpoit  the 
case  briefly  to  the  Seciretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor. 

6.  The  Act  docs  not  apply  to  a  vessel  at  the 
time  of  entering  a  port  o!  the  United  States. 
Customs  officers  and  wirdess  Aap  inq>ectofS 
may,  however,  accept  as  evidence  of  the  effi- 
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aeocY  ^  ^  apparatus  and  the  sktUof  theopem' 
tor  wireless  messages  shown  to  have  been  trans- 
mitted and  received  by  him  over  a  distance  of  at 
least  one  hundred  miles,  by  night  or  day,  during 
the  vovage  to  the  United  States. 

7.  In  cases  of  violations  of  the  Act  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  apparatus  and  the  drill  of  the  opera- 
tor will  be  determined  by  the  court  (see  Section  3 
of  the  Act).  Collectors  of  customs  and  wireless 
ship  inspectors,  accordii^y,  are  enjoined  that 
the  reports  required  by  paragraph  4  (f )  of  these 
regulations  must  be  precise  statements  of  the 
facts  as  the  basis  for  proceedings  by  the  United 
States  attorn^. 

U.—Openiors 

1.    Paragraphs  3  and  4  of  Artide  VI  of  the 

Service  Regulations,  annexed  to  the  Berlin 
International  Radio-telegrapliic  Corutntion, 
provide: 

3.  The  service  of  the  ship  station  must  be 
carried  on  by  a  telegraphist  holding  a  certificate 
i^-ucfl  by  the  Government  to  whose  authority 
t'x  ship  is  subject.  This  certilicate  testifies  to 
t  i  T<  chnical  proficiency  of  the  td^aphist  as 
regards: 

(a)  The  adjustment  of  apparatus; 

(b)  Transmission  and  sound-reading  at  a  speed 
which  must  not  fall  short  of  twenty  words  a 
minute; 

(c)  Knowletlge  of  the  regulations  applicable 
to  the  ejtchange  of  radio-telegraphic  traffic. 

4.  In  addition,  the  certifUate  testifies  that 
the  Government  has  bound  the  telegraphist  to 
the  obligation  of  preserving  the  secrecy  of  corre- 
spondence. 

The  Berlin  Convention  has  been  ratified  by 

the  following  nations,  dominions,  ami  provinces: 
Great  Britain,  Canada,  Australia,  British  South 
Africa,  India  and  New  Zealand,  Germany  and 
all  German  protectorates,  France,  Norway, 
Japan,  the  Netherlands  and  Dutch  Indies, 
Russia,  Suidt  n,  An-:! na-Huiigary,  Sj)ain,  IXm- 
mark.  Belgium,  Brazil,  Turkey,  Portugal, 
Roiimania,  Mexioo,  Bulgaria,  Persia  and  Tunis. 

Wireless  operators  hoMiniL;  \alid  certificates 
issued  by  the  Govemnients  named  alx)ve  will 
be  reco^Tii/.t  d  by  this  Department  as  jwrsons 
"skilled  in  the  use  of  such  apparatus"  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act  unless  in  the  case  of  a  specific 
••-  !i\  idua!  there  may  be  special  reason  to  doubt 
■.he  oix?rator's  skill  and  reliai»iliiy.  Such  certifi- 
cates should  Ix"  ready  at  hand  for  the  inspection 
of  customs  or  other  officers  before  the  steamer 
departs  from  the  United  States. 

2.  (a)  The  Commissioner  of  Navigation  will 
issue  operators'  certificates  of  sldll  (see  Appendix 
A)  in  radio>communication  and  operators  holding 
them  will  l>e  recognizc<l  as  persons  "sk-illnl  in 
the  use  of  such  apparatus"  witiiin  the  meaning  of 
'.:;e  Act,  unless  in  the  case  of  a  sjKcific  indiviwtal 
there  may  be  special  reason  to  doubt  the  opera- 
tor's skill  and  reliability.  Such  certificates 
should  be  ready  at  hand  for  tlie  inspection  of 
customs  or  other  officers  Ix-forc  the  ship  departs 
from  the  United  States. 

{b)  To  secure  a  certificate  an  operator  will 
pass  an  examination  in  the  adjustment  of  appa- 
ratus, correction  of  fault  ^.  change  from  one  wave- 
length to  another,  transmission  and  sound- read- 
ing at  a  speed  of  not  less  than  fifteen  words  a 


nunute  American  M«jrse,  or  IwcKt  words  Con- 
tinental, as  the  operator  may  liect.  O{>erators 
are  advised  to  1(  irn  as  soon  as  practicable  the 
Continental  system,  recognized  by  the  Berlin 
Convention  and  employed  by  the  United  States 
Naw. 

(c)  The  examinations  will  be  held  at  the 
Unitc<l  States  navy  yards  at  Boston,  Mass., 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Washington, 
D.C.,  Norfork,  Va.,  Charleston.  SC..  New 
Orieans,  La.,  Mare  Island  (San  Francisco),  Cal., 
Puget  Sound,  Wash.;  at  the  naval  stations  at 
Key  West,  Fla.,  S;m  Juan,  P.R.,  and  Honolulu, 
Hawaii,  and  also  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Washinj^ti>n,  D.C.  Applicants  for  certificates 
should  comnninicate  in  writing  with  the  com- 
mandants of-thc  navy  yards  or  stations  named, 
or  with  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
to  ascertain  the  day  and  hour  when  they  can  be 
examined.  The  certificates  will  be  delivered 
at  the  places  nanu'<l. 

(d)  After  an  applicant  has  secured  a  certifi- 
cate he  should  go  before  a  notary  public  to  uHee 
the  usual  oath  for  the  preservation  of  secrecy 
of  messages  received  in  the  line  of  duty. 

(e)  These  examinations  for  the  present  win  be 
open  to — 

(1)  Operators  actually  employed  as  sudi  by 
a  wireless  or  steamship  company,  induding 
shore  oj)erators; 

(2)  Operators  seeking  employment  as  such 
by  a  wireless  or  steamship  company,  induding 
snore  operators;  and  such  applicants  shall  pre- 
sent letters  from  the  company  with  which  uiey 
seek  employment; 

(3)  Applications  for  oamination  of  operators 
of  either  class  may  be  made  by  the  wireless  or 
steamship  company  in  behalf  of  a  number  (A 
operators  by  name. 

3.  Additional  provision  will  he  made  later 
for  the  examination  of  operators  l)y  wireless 
ship  insjx-ctors  at  the  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco customhouses  and  at  other  cttstomhouses 
hereafter  to  be  designated. 

4.  A  wireless  ship  Operator  not  possessing  a 

certificate  of  skill  as  j)rovi<le<l  herein  may  present 
for  the  consideration  of  the  visiting  custi  mis  olhcer 
or  wireless  inspector  other  cfimpetent  evifience 
of  skill,  or  the  wireless  inspector  may  examine 
him,  if  practicable.  If  sik^  exanunation  be 
satisfactory,  the  wirdess  inspector  will  issue  a 
certificate. 

U\.~  Apparatus 

1.  When  the  efficiency  of  the  wireless  appa- 
ratus is  certified  by  a  foreign  government,  such 
certificate  will  i>e  reti  igni/.i  d  by  tliis  Drpartment, 
but  the  customs  officer  or  wireles>  shij)  inspector 
may,  if  he  deem  it  necessary  or  desiral>le,  satisfy 
hinmlf  that  the  apparatus  is  in  good  working 
order.  , 

2.  Whenever  practicable,  the  customs  officer 

or  wireless  ship  inspect' ir  shall  satisfy  himself 
t)n  his  visit  before  the  departure  of  a  passenger 
steamer  subject  to  the  Act  that  the  apparatus 
is  efficient  and  in  good  working  order  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act,  and,  if  satisfied,  he  shall 
i-^-nr  a  cirtilicate  in  the  f(<rm  in  Appendix  H. 
Duplicates  of  such  ccrtiiicates  shall  be  retained 
in  the  files  of  the  collector  of  customs. 
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3.  When  inspectuui  of  the  ^;>paratus  by  a 
customs  officer  or  wirdess  inspector  is  not  prac- 
ticable, the  master  of  the  steamer  may  furnish 
to  the  visiting  customs  officer  a  certificate  in  the 
form  in  Apjxindix  C.  Such  certificate  shall  be 
retained  in  the  files  of  the  collector  of  customs. 

4.  The  current  necessary  to  transmit  and 
receive  messages  shall  at  all  times  while  the 
steamer  is  under  way  be  available  for  the  wirdess 

operator's  use.  ' 

5.  A  storage  battery  or  some  other  auxiliary 
which  will  pHMhice  sufllcient  ])owlt  to  operate 
the  transmitting  apparatus  for  four  hours,  ordi- 
nary sending,  should  be  suitably  installed  and 
ready  for  use  in  case  of  accident  disabling  the 
electric  plant  of  the  vessel.  After  January  1, 
1912,  vessels  will  be  required  to  cany  such  bat- 
tery or  auxiliary'. 

6.  One  extra  pair  of  head  telephones  and 
three  sets  of  extra  cords  and  one  ertra  detector 
should  always  be  k^t  on  hand. 


Commissioner  of  Navigation,  Washington,  D.C. 

I,  ,  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will 

faiilifully  preserve  the  secrecy  of  all  messiiges 
coming  to  my  knowledge  through  my  employ- 
ment under  this  certificate;  that  this  obligation 
is  taken  freely,  without  mental  reservation  or 
I)un>ose  of  evasion;  and  that  I  will  well  and  faith- 
fully dischaige  the  duties  ci  the  office:  So  help 
me  God. 

(Signature  of  holder)  

Date  of  birth,  — —  — ■ 

Place  of  birth,   ,   . 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  —  day 

of  ^,  A.D.  191-. 

(Seal)  ,  Notary  P^Mk. 

(On  Uck  of  Ponn  751) 
Service  Record 
This  is  to  certify  that  the  holder  of  this  certifi- 
cate has  served  satisfactorily  as  wireless  operator 
under  my  command  daring  the  period  named. 


Namt  ef  Steamttr 

IV. — Additions  or  Amenamtnts  — — — _ __ 

.*■••.......  Prom . 

 Prom . 

Additional  or  amendatory'  regulations  will  be   From 

issued  from  time  to  time  as  they  may  appear   Prom. 

BENj.  s.  CABLE,  i:::":::: 

Acting  Secretary,  '.'.'.','.\'.',\\ 


Period 


Masttr 


..19. ..to... 
.19. ..to... 
..  19.  ..to.  . . 
.,19. ..to... 
• .  %9  ■  • .  to  •  •  ■ 
.« t9.  .(to. .  i 
.,19. ..to... 
>  0 19  •  •  t  to  •  •  I 
..19...  to... 


>  •  ■  •  19 

...19  

. ..  19  

...19  

*  •  •  e  19 

■  B  •  e  19  ••••••• 

I • •  1 19  • 

r  •  •  t  19  ••••» 

...19  


APPENDIX  A 

NAVIGATION  SERVICE  FORM  7S1 

Operalor^s  CtrHfieoU  ^  SUM  m 
JSodis-CnmiinmMaiiM 

This  is  to  certify  that,  under  the  provisions 

of  the  Act  of  June  24,  1910,  has  been 

examined    in    radio-commtmication   and  has 
in: 


(o)  The  adjustment  of  apparatus,  correction 
of  faults,  and  change  from  one  wave-length  to 
another; 

(6)  Transmission  and  sound-reading  at  a 
speed  of  not  less  than  fifteen  words  a  minute, 
American  Morse,  twelve  words,  CoQtinentalt 
five  letters  counting  as  one  word. 

The  candidate's  practical  knowledge  of  ad- 

justaMntwas  tested  on  a  set  of  ai^iiaratus.* 

HlS_  knowledge  of  other  systems  and  of  inter- 
national radio-telegraphic  regulations  and  Ameri- 
caa  naval  wireless  regulations  is  shown  bdow: 


(Signature  of  examining  officer)  

Place  ,    Date  ,  191-. 


By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce  and 
Labor: 


APPENDIX  B 

NAVIGATION  SERVICE  FORM  752 

Cerlifieate  ef  Wirdess  InspeeUM 
Port 


19 1-. 


This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  today  CTaminfid 
the  apparatus  for  radio-comnranication  on  the 

S.S.  - — — ,  of  which  - —  is  master,  about 

to  leave  this  \K)n  for  ,  and  I  have  found  the 

same  efficient  and  in  good  working  order,  aS 
prescribed  by  the  Act  o?  June  24,  1910. 

(Signed)  , 

Wireless  Skip  Inspoeter. 

(Or)  . 

Customs  Inspector. 

APPENDIX  C 
NAVIGi\TION  SERVICE  FORM  753 
Master's  Cerlificaie  of  Wireless  Apparatus 

Porto!  

 , 

Thi.s  is  to  certify  that  I  have  today  examined 
the  apparatus  for  radio-communication  on  the 
S.S.  ^— ~,  (tf  wfaidi  I  am  master,  about  to  leave 

this  port  for  ^  and  I  have  found  the  same 

efficient  and  in  good  worldiw  order,  as  prescribed 
the  Act  of  June  24,  1910. 

(Signed)    —  —  ■  -   ■  Master, 


•  bet 


*  It  i--.  nci  intended  to  limit  the  employment  of  the  holdfT to •  puliealar  I 
fystctn  in  whit  h  he  wa-s  tested  for  adjustment  of  apiaratua. 

TTiis  ctrtif'ic.iic  is  valid  for  two  years,  subject  to  susjicn^ion  or  revocation  by  the  Secri't.iry  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
for  cause.  It  should  be  kept  where  it  canlb^ahowa  to  officers  of  the  customs  or  other  otlicers  of  the  Covemment  just 
b«fora  tkt  tbip  Inmi  port. 
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DBSIOinNG  Am  DRAWING  OP  A  SCREW  PROPELLER 

Considered  from  the  Standpoint  of  Descriptive  Geometiy;  also  from 
the  Shop  or  Pattern-Maker's  Method 

GEORGE  JKPSON 

Editor's  Note: — The  directioins  given  in  this  article  apply  to  the  desiga  of  both  ship 
and  aeroidane  propellen;  the  Ulau,  however,  being  equipped  with  oift  two  Uades 
instead  m  four,  in  aocotdanoe  with  modem  practice. 


The  drawings  here  may  be  oonsidered 
part  of  a  third  year  course  given  in  a 

technical  school  or  a&  evening  school. 
Therefore  the  person  who  attempts  to 

,  make  these  drawings  should  have  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Pftyjection. 

We  will  first  consider  the  drawing  from 
the  descriptive  method.  The  principle 
employed  in  making  the  drawing  for  a 
blip's  screw  or  propeller,  each  blade  of 
which  >is  practically  a  warped  or  heli- 
coidal  surface,  is  precisely  the  same  as 
that  in  making  the  drawing  for  any  other 
warped  surface,  such  as  a  V  or  square- 
threaded  screw. 

Such  surfaces,  viewed  from  any  stand- 
point, arc  always  seen  m  obIic]ue  pro- 
jection. The  propeller  may  have  two, 
three  or  four  blades.  In  an  ordinary 
screw,  whose  center  lines  are  equidistant 
apart,  all  of  the  helical  siufacc  is  used, 
while  in  the  propeller  only  part  of  such 
a  surface  is  used.  To  make  a  drawing  of  a 
propeller  (Fig.  1)  having  the  following 

,  dimensions: 

Pitch,  4  ft.  6  in.,  or  54  in.; 
Diameter  3  ft.,  or  36  in. ; 

:  Diameter  of  shaft  is  4  in. ;  diameter  of 
hub,  9  in.  ;  the  length  of  the  hub  is  10.3 

.  in.;  the  taper  of  the  shank  is  .75  in.  to 
a  foot;  the  thread  of  the  nut  that  holds 
the  propeller  upon  the  shaft  has  2.5 
threads  per  inch,  regardless  of  its  other 

I  dimensions,  and  should  be  left-handed 

I  when  the  screw  propeller  is  right-handed. 

I  The  nut  should  be  securely  fixed  to  keep 

jit  from  backing  off. 

I  The  w4dth  of  the  key  equals  0.22  times 
the  diameter  of  the  shaft,  plus  0.25  in. 
The  thickness  of  the  key  equals  0.55  times 
the  width.    The  thickness  of  the  blade  is 

1  shown  in  section  on  Fig.  1,  and  is  made 
0.5  in.  for  every  foot  of  diameter  of  the 

I  propeller,  neasiired  at  the  center  of  the 
h  ifr,  as  shown,  and  the  point  is  made 
Ouc-sL\th  that  of  the  root.  In  addition 
to  the  tliickness  of  the  blade  shown  on 
blade  D  (Fig.  1)  it  also  shows  in  section 


the  different  widths  and  thicknesses  of 
the  blade  upon  eadi  of  tiie  different  con- 
centric circles. 

Then,  to  draw  the  warped  surfaces 
of  the  blades,  first  draw  two  perpen- 
dicular diameters,  and  make  a  orde 
which  represents  the  disc  view  of  the 
imaginar}'  cylinder,  which  circumscribes 
the  greatest  diameter  of  the  propeller. 
Then  divide  the  radius  of  the  circle, 
beginnii^  at  the  circumference,  into  four 
or  more  equal  divisions,  and  throtiv^h 
those  points  (2,  3,  4  and  5)  draw  con- 
centric circles.  The  fourth  circle  may 
coincide  with  the  hub. 

Now  divide  the  circumference  of  the 
disc  view  into  any  convenient  number  of 
equal  divisions,  just  as  the  end  view  of 
the  design  of  a  common  bolt  would  be 
divided. 

Suppose  the  propeller  to  have  four 
blades,  and  the  number  of  divisions  of 
the  diameters  to  be  36  (9  for  each  arc  of 
90  degrees).  From  these  points  of  divi- 
sions on  the  otiter  circle  draw  radial  lines, 
thus  dividing  the  iimer  concentric  circles 
into  the  same  number  of  sunilar  and  pro- 
portional parts. 

Now  draw  the  hub  and  the  outline  of 
the  foiur  blades  about  the  four  center 
lines,  according  to  your  best  general  idea 
of  tbdr  shape  (about  which  experts  difTer 
ver\'  much).  They  should  be  of  such 
a  dimension  that  they  will  be  contained 
within  about  16  of  the  radial  divisions — 
four  divisions,  more  or  less,  for  each 
blade. 

The  lines  governing  their  shape  will 
intersect  the  concentric  circles,  which 
are  really  end  views  of  helices,  and  the 
radial  lines  in  various  points. 

To  draw  the  edge  \iew  of  the  propeller 
(Fig.  2),  wherein  the  propeller  shaft  is 
seen  parallel  to  the  projecting  plane, 
first  project  the  imaginary  cylinder  con- 
taining the  propeller,  together  with  its 
axis,  and  draw  the  projecting  lines  of 
every  point  found  in  the  dSsc  view. 
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Begin  with  the  points  x  and'af*,  the 
middle  points  upon  the  ends  of  each 
blade,  locating  these  points  by  means  of 
a  line  drawn  perpendicularly  across  the 
line  just  iirotecied  from  the  poxats  X  and 
x'  in  the  dise  view. 

Now,  having  located  the  two  points  x 
and     lay  off  firom  those  points  one-half 
of  the  pitch  on  each  side  of  the  points, 
and  divide  the  pitch  into 
36  equal  divisions  al- 
ready used  in  the  disc 
view,  and  draw  by  means 
of  these  di\nsions,  all  or 
only  that  part  to  be  used 
of  the  four  helical  curves 
which  form  the  ends  of 
the  blades. 

As  we  are  to  make  the 
blades  rake  away  from 
the  ship,  the  position  of 
x'  at  the  middle  of  each 
blade  is  on  Fig.  2  placed 
2  of  the  36  divisions  to 
the  right  of  X,  (It  may 
be  placed  a  greater  or 
less  number  of  divisions. ) 

Now  draw  the  hehcal 
cur\'es  Nos.  1  and  5  con- 
taining the  points  x  and 
.r'.  respectively,  and 
making  x  and  x'  the 
middle  of  its  own  pitch. 
It  should  be  clearly 
midcrstood  that  the  heli- 
cal cur\'es  fomiing  the 
bottoms  of  the  threads 
of  any  l)olt,  V  or  square, 
travel  just  as  far  along 
the  bolt  as  the  helical 
curves  forming  the  point 
of  such  threads.  There- 
fore, beginning  at  .v'fFig. 
2)  the  division  abready 
laid  off  may  be  used. 

X  o  w  connect  by" 
straight  lines  the  ]>oints 
X  and  x\  also  the  points 
o,  b  and  c,  as  shown  upon 
the  drawing  in  the  larger 
cur\*c  Xo.  1,  ^vith  the 
similar  ixjints,  a',  b' 
and  c'  in  the  smaller 
curve  numbered  5.  The.se 
])oints  have  alread}-  I)C'cn 
located  by  projection 
from  the  disc  view. 
These  lines  represent 
tiie  radial  lines  of  the 
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disc  view,  as  seen  in  the  edge  view 

in  oblique  projection. 

Draw  the  other  heHcal  curves,  2,  3  and 
4;  then  locate  in  similar  lines  in  the  edge 
'  view  all  other  points  of  the  disc  view» 
thus  completing  the  edge  view  minus 
the  thickness  of  the  blade. 

The  thickness  is  best  shown  upon  the 
bfaule  eirtending  toward  the  draughtsman, 
wliidl  is  at  right  ai^es  to  the  projecting 
plane,  and  which  is  marked  "blade  A" 
in  the  drawing  (Fig.  2). 

In  the  edge  view  the  concentric  dfdes 
'  f  the  disc  view  are  represented  by 
helical  curves,  all  of  which  are  shown  as 
being  drawn  upon  the  front  surface  of 
the  blade. 

The  section  of  the  blades  shown  upon 
"blade  /)"  (Fig.  1),  shows  the  different 
thicknesses  at  the  different  concentric 
circles. 

Having  already  obtained  the  widths 
in  projection  upon  A  and  B  in  both 
F\^.  1  and  Fig.  2.  we  will  now  proceed  to 
show  as  much  of  the  thickness  as  is  pos- 
sible in  both  figures,  more  especially  in 
Fv^.  2. 

Referring  to  the  section  drawn  uj^on 
"blade  D,"  a  line  is  seen  passing  tlirough 
the  center  of  the  shaft  and  intersecting 
the  diflfercnt  concentric  circles  at  the 
points  1.  2,  3,  etc..  and  the  thickness  is 
shown  extending  from  this  line  toward 
the  stem  of  the  ship,  vt's.,  it  extends  away 
firom  the  center  Kne,  as  shown  in  the 
section,  and  is  measured  l»ack  at  n^^ht 
angles  to  the  Unes  drawn  upon  the  face 
of  "blade  A*\  (Fig.  2),  beginning  at 

I  point  .r  an  ]  similarly  from  all  other  points 
'U)on  the  ol^lique  center  line  x'  and  x. 
ihen  through  the  two  points  showing 
the  apparent  width,  and  the  point  meas- 
ured back  from  the  center  of  those  ix)ints 
^hou-ing  the  thickness,  wc  shall  have 
three  points  through  which  we  will  draw 
an  arc  of  a  circle,  which  represents  the 
thi<dcness  in  scctiDn. 

As  stated,  the  thickness  nearest  the 
hub  is  .5  in.  for  each  foot  of  the  diameter 
of  the  screw,  and  the  point  thickness 

1  equals  one-sixth  that  of  the  root. 

Suppose  that  in  Fig.  2  on  "blade  A" 
wc  have  drawn  all  the  sections  in  their 
respective  positions,   they  will  appear 

I  to  overlap  each  other,  as  shown  in  the 
drawing. 

If  we  now  draw  a  line  tangential  to  the 
backs  of  those  sections,  we  shall  have 
^wn  a  line  representing  the  thickness 


of  the  blade  in  that  particular  position. 
Any  change  of  position,  of  course,  would 
change  such  a  Une.  Now  it  is  for  the 
draughtsman  to  transfer  this  tViickweiB? 
to  the  disc  view. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  represent 
by  lines  the  merging  of  the  blade  into 
the  hub  without  a  model. 

WORKSHOP  OR  pattern-maker's  METHOD 

If  a  straight  line,  shown  in  the  end  view 
of  Fig.  3,  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis  of  a  cylinder,  be  moved  along,  and 
at  the  same  time  annmd,  the  cyunder, 

as  shown  in  the  other  \new  of  the  same 
figure,  the  line  will  generate  a  surface 
called  a  heHcoidal  or  warped  surface, 
part  of  which  is  u.sed  to  form  the  blade 

of  a  proi)ellcr.  The  i)ath  traced  upon 
the  cylinder  by  the  end  of  this  line  is 
known  as  the  "helix  or  helical  cun^e," 
and  is  again  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  top 
element  of  the  cylinder  in  Fig.  4  is  marked 
a  c,  and  represents  the  pitch. 

At  some  convenient  distance  from  ac 
and  parallel  to  it,  draw  the  line  aV 
(Fig.  5),  which  again  reim-sents  the  p\tch 
of  the  screw.  At  a'  erect  a  jxTiK-ndicuIar 
a'b',  whose  length  equiils  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  cylinder  of  Pig.  4.  Join  1/ 
and  c' ,  and  we  have  the  hypothcnuse  of 
a  right  angle  triangk-.  This  represents 
the  developed  helical  curve.  Then  the 
angle  formed  by  the  lines  a'6'  and  b'c 
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represents  the  "pitch  angle"  of  the  screw 
propeller. 

If  upon  the  tine  in  the  right  angle 
triangle  we  assume  two  points  1  and  2, 

any  distance  apart,  say  one-sixth  of  the 
line  a'h'  (which  is  the  circumference),  and 
erect  a  perpendicular  at  point  1,  whose 
length  is  also  one-sixth  of  the  pitch,  and 
draw  the  smaller  triangle  we  shall 

find  that  its  hypothenuse  Vl  is  parallel 
to  the  hypothenuse  fcV,  and  all  angles 
of  the  triangle  arc  equal.  Hence,  in  the 
drawing  and  designing  of  a  screw  pro- 
peller, instead  of  using  all  of  the  helical 
curve,  as  in  the  Descriptive  Geometry 
method,  we  shall  use  only  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  pitch  and  a  siniilar  portion 
of  the  circumference. 

We  will  now  make  a  drawing  of  a  pro- 
pdler  having  the  following  dimensions: 

Pitch,  4  ft,  6  in.  equals  54  in. 

Diameter,  3  ft.  equals  36  in. 

Radius,  1  ft,  6  in.  equals  18  in. 

Circuniference»  9.42  ft. 
Then,  according  to  our  text,  we  can 
obtain  the  pitch  angle  of  a  screw  pro- 
peller by  constructing  a  right  angle  tri- 
angle, whose  long  side  will  equal  the  dr- 
cumference  of  the  circle  at  the  blade  ti]i, 
and  whoso  short  side  will  equal  the  pitch 
of  the  proxxiUer,  the  angle  formed  by  the 
long  side  and  the  hypothenuae  being  the 
pitch  ai^le. 

For  convenience  in  drawing  we  will 
make  a  similar  but  smaller  right  angle 
triangle,  whose  sides  are  obtained  by 
dividing  the  sides  of  the  larger  triangle  by 
6.28  rather  than  by  6  as  illustrated  above. 

The  convenience  of  this  choice  is 
readily  seen  by  noting  that  the  long  side 
Circumference 

becosnes   radius, 

6.28 

which  can  be  laid  oH  at  once.  This,  of 
course,  requires  the  shoft  side  to  be 
Pitch  54' 

 -« in  this  case  »  8.59*. 

6.28  6.28 

This  gives  for  the  present  design  the 
ng^t  angle  triangle  having  these  dimen- 
sions: 18  in.  radius  of  screw  for  long  side 
of  triangle,  and  8.58  in.  for  short  side  of 
tiiaagle. 

First  draw  the  outer  circle  (maiked 
xo)  of  the  disc  view  (Fig.  7)  to  any  scale. 
The  scale  of  drawing  here  is  3  in.  to  1  ft. 

This  is  to  be  a  four-bladed  screw. 
Draw  two  diameters  of  the  circle,  as  in 
Pig.  7,  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The 


four  radii  of  this  circle  are  the  center  lines 
of  the  four  blades.  The  outline  of  the 
developed  blade  of  the  Standard  Ad- 
miralty or  Government  screw  is  a  true 
ellipse,  the  major  axis  of  which  equals 
the  radius  of  the  screw  (in  this  case  18  in.) 
and  the  minor  axis  is  made  five-tenths 
that  of  the  major  (in  this  case  9  in.).  A 
successful  builder  of  steamships  in  this 
country  makes  the  disc  area  of  the  screw, 
,for  single  screws,  35  to  36  percent  of  the 
immer^  midship  section  of  the  vessel^ 
and  that  of  double  screws  42  to  46  per- 
cent. 

Now  draw  the  true  ellipse,  marked  h\ 
in  Fig.  7,  by  trammel  or  otherwise,  on 

the  two  dimensions  c^iven,  18  and  9  !n. 
The  blades  :n  that  position  will  occu])}' 
an  arc  of  about  60  degrees.  Therefore 
on  either  ade  of  the  radkd  line  of  blade  B 
lay  off  an  angle  of  30  degrees,  as  shown 
by  Fig.  7.  Now  draw  a  series  of  equi- 
distant concentric  circles  (in  this  case  4), 
making  one  of  those  drdes  coincide  witii 
the  hub.  (For  ^dimensions,  see  Appen- 
dix A).  These  circles  are  numbered 
0,  1,  2,  3,  4.  (0  is  the  circle  of  the  great- 
est diameter),  the  fourth  circle  being  part 
of  the  hub,  as  stated.  This  netwcok  of 
lines  formed  by  the  two  radial  lines  and 
concentric  circles  partially  contain  the 
d^tical  blade  B  in  its  parallel  position. 

To  draw  the  edge  view  of  this  blade, 
assume  any  point  7.  on  the  horizontal 
center  hnc,  and  at  some  convenient  dis- 
tance to  the  right,  as  shown  on  Fig.  8. 
As  this  screw  is  to  be  a  right-hand  one, 
measure  from  point  Z  to  the  left,  as  shown 
(8.59  in.,  as  per  fonnula),  calling  this 
line  Z  V,  and  from  Y  erect  a  perpendicu- 
lar (  VA!")  whose  length  equals  the  radius 
of  the  screw  (18  in.).  Draw  a  line  from 
A'  through  Z,  say.  to  Z';  the  line  A'Z  is 
the  hypothenuse  of  right  angle  triangle. 
X  YZ.  This  hypothenuse  represents  the 
pitch  angle  of  the  screw  for  this  part  of 
the  blade.  Now  project  the  points  1.  2. 
3  and  4  in  the  radial  line  in  Fig.  7,  into 
the  line  X  V  in  Fig.  8,  which  also  repre- 
sents the  radius  of  the  screw%  and  draw 
from  those  points  through  Z  indefinitely. 
Those  hnes  will  represent  the  pitch  angles 
of  those  particular  parts  of  the  blade;  <x, 
as  the  mameters  of  the  different  con- 
centric rircles  become  smaller,  the  angles 
necessarily  become  larger,  because  the 
pitd)  remains  the  same. 

Z  and  0  represent  the  same  point 
in  blad«  A;  Z  being  the  tip  of  the 
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new  blade,  practicaUy  has 

00  dhnenaoDS  (see  section 
on  Fig.    7).     Now  from 

1  in  FiR.  8.    we   will .  lay 
oti  (on  their  rcOTective  pitch 
angtes)  the  cHfferent  true 
%-idths,  taking  those  widths 
{rom  the  true  shape  of  the 
ellipse  in  Fig.  7  (from  the  ^^ 
blade  marked  B).   Through  T 
these  points  we  will  draw  a 
?mooth  c\ir\'e  when  we  shall 
luve  an  outline  (minus  the 
thkkness)  of  blade  A  in  pro- 
jection, and  when  this  blade 
is  extending  towards  the 
draughtsman  and   at  right 
angles  to  a  vertical  plane. 
Ftom  blade  A,  Fig.  8,  we  may 
now   project   the  apparent 
widths  to  the  blade  A  in  the 
other  view  in  Pig.  7.  Th«e 
apparent  widths  may  now  be 
transferred  to  the  other  three 
blades,  B,  C  and  I>  in  Fig.  7. 
The  other  view  of  jB,  Pfe.  o, 
is  found  by  the  intersections 
of  vertical  lines,  drawn  from 
the  ^)oints  in  blade  A,  with 
horizontal  lines  from  the  same 
points  in  blade  B,  Fig.  7. 

This  will  complete  the  out- 
lines of  all  the  blades  in  both 
views.    The  thickness  is  best 
shown  upon  the  blade  A, 
Fig.  8,  whereupon  we  may 
ima^^nc   and   draw  sections 
taken  parallel  to  a  vertical 
plane,  hence  at  right  angles 
to  blade  A,  and  at  the  dis- 
tances from  the  center  of  the 
screw    which   coincide  with 
the   concentric  dicles,  and 
shown  overlapping  each  other 
on  blade  A ,  Fig.  8.  One  method 
of  determining  the  different 
thicknessesat  thedifferent  con- 
centric circles  is  shown  in  Fig.  7 , 
blade  D,  whereon  a  section 
is  taken  through  the  center 
of  this  blade,  passing  through 
the  center  of  the  shaft.  The 
thickness  is  shown  measxired 
from    this  line  back  towards 

'.^L^thln!^  ^..^^  .he  center  This,  bcinglTSTdiameter.  w^dWe 
*^^^5^Wf  K.,  7  -md  IS  made  Sin.  the  thickness  1)4  in.  So  from  Uus  point, 
to  ev4tot  ^  ia^tr  oTihe  s.^ew.    1^  in.  l»dc  ftom  the  Hne.  a  fine  is  drawn 
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to  the  tip  of  the  screw  which,  as  previ- 
ously stated,  has  no  dimensions.  Yet  it 
is  customary  to  give  some  small  dimen- 
sion and  make  it  run  parallel  for  a  short 
distance  from  the  tip,  as  is  plainly  shown 
in  Fig.  7.  Now,  referring  to  the  line 
nearest  to  the  center  of  the  screw  Z4, 
Fig.  8,  having  already  shown  upon  this 
line  the  true  width,  and  point  Z  being 
the  center,  we  will  set  off  from  Z,  and 
at  right  angles  to  the  line,  the  thickness 
shown  by  the  cross  section  on  the  con- 
centric circle,  Fig.  7,  blade  D. 

We  shall  then  have  three  points  through 
which  we  will  draw  an  arc  of  a  circle. 
That  section  will  then  represent  the  true 
section  of  this  blade,  taken  at  that  par- 
ticular place.  The  other  sections  wall 
be  similarly  drawn  upon  their  respective 
lines — Z3,  Z2,  7A.  A  line  drawn  tan- 
gential to  these  sections  on  blade  .4,  \vill 
represent  a  back  line;  that  will  be  the 
nearest  we  can  come  to  shownng  the  thick- 
ness, as  it  merges  into  the  hub  of  the 
screw.  We  are  now  ready  to  get  out  the 
stock  from  which  to  make  the  model. 

Suppose  that  on  Fig.  8  the  horizontal 
distance  between  iW"  and  is  7  in.,  and 
across  the  hub  it  mca.surcs  8  in.,  and  that 
we  use  stock  Yi  in.  thick,  it  will  take  16 
pieces  J4  i"-  thick  to  make  the  screw, 
including  the  hub,  which,  of  course,  is 
part  of  the  screw.  The  shape  of  the  stock 
is  shown  in  Fig.  9;  the  face  of  the  stock 
is  in  a  plane  jjassing  through  the  center 
of  the  shaft. 

The  cross  sections  of  the  assembled 
16  pieces  of  stock  for  a  blade  are  showTi 
in  Figs.  10,  11,  12,  13  and  14.  wherein 
each  section  is  represented  isolated  from, 
and  parallel  to,  its  own  section  in  Fig.  8. 

From  the  center  point  of  Fig.  10.  and 
upon  the  center  line,  we  will  measure 
eight  Yi  in.  each  side,  and  draw  through 
those  points  vertical  lines,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  10.  The  depths  of  these  pieces  of 
stock  will  of  course  be  limited  l)y  the 
thickness  of  the  section,  as  shown.  On 
blade  C".  Fig.  7,  we  have  shown  the  lengths 
of  these  16  pieces  of  stock ;  also  the  widths 
as  they  are  [)laced,  one  over  the  other,  to 
occupy  an  arc  of  about  60  degrees.  The 
pieces  are  held  in  that  i^osition  by  glue 
and  nailed  temporarily  until  the  glue  -sets. 

Appendi.x  a 

A  usual  proportion  for  hubs  equals 
the  diameter  of  the  screw  divided  by  3 


to  4),  making  the  dimensions  for  this  h«b 
9  in.  to  36  in.  divided  by  4  equals  9  in. 
diameter. 

The  length  of  the  hul)  equals  the  diame- 
ter of  the  shaft,  multiplied  by  2.5.  making 
the  length  of  this  hub  10.3  in. 

The  following  fonnula  for  finding  the 
diameter  of  the  shaft  may  be  used : 

Diameter  of  the  shaft  equals  the  cube 
root  of  (70  multiplied  by  the  horse-power, 
divided  by  the  revolutions  per  minute.) 

Assume  the  revolutions  to  be  100  per 
minute,  and  assume  the  horse-power  to 
be  100.  Then: 

\ — i7)o —        l)—\.Vl\  (Iiam  ot  shall. 

The  fonnula  for  finding  the  horse- 
power, when  diameliT  of  shaft  and  re\"o]u- 
tions  are  given,  is  the  following: 

The  horse-power  equals  the  culjc  of  the 
diameter  multiiilicd  by  the  revolutions, 
the  product  di\'ided  by  70. 

L.T  X  rev.  70  X  100 

II.P.=  =H.P.=  -  =11  I'  =irO 

70  70 

To  find  width  of  the  key: 
Width  of  kev  =  0. 22  x  the  diameter  of  the 
shaft +  6.25. 

Thickness  of  kev=0.55xits  width=0.55 
X  1.156=0.6358=>>i  in. 
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THE  GROWTH  OF  ELECTRICITY  ON  RAILROADS 

AUSTIN  C.  LESCARBOURA 


A  problem  claiming  the  attention  of 
the  foremost  engineers  and  authorities  is 
before  us.  Shall  steam  locomotives  be 
replaced  by  electrically-operated  cars, 
and  to  what  extent?  The  question  is 
interesting,  the  opinions  contradicting, 
and  while  the  writer  is  not  in  a  position 
of  voicing  an  opinion,  he  will  endeavor 
to  review  the  subject  from  a'  popular 
standpoint. 


Pig.  1 

Salt  Lake  and  Ogden  Railway  Can 

The  idea  of  electrically-operated  rail- 
ways is  not  a  new  one,  and  the  first 
attempt  at  electrical  cars  dates  back  to 
1835,  when  Stratingh  and  Becker  of 
Gronigen,  and  Botto  in  Turin,  constructed, 
respectively,  their  magneto-electric  car- 
riages. These  experimenters  are  not 
the  only  inventors  who  were  working  on 
the  problem,  but  their  names  stand  forth 
as  successful  workers.  The  first  practical 
electric  railroad  came  much  later,  at  the 
electrical  demonstration  of  the  Industrial 
Exposition  of  Berlin,  in  1879.  The  tracks 
on  which  the  car  traveled  were  of  a 
closed  oval  form,  and  about  900  ft.  long. 

The  car  consisted  of  a  platform 
mounted  on  four  wheels.  Upon  this 
platform,  and  covered  with  a  wooden 
top,  reposed  a  large  Siemens  motor,  with 
its  shaft  revolving  in  parallel  direction 
to  that  of  the  rails.  By  means  of  suitable 
gearing,  the  mechanical  power  was  con- 
veyed to  the  wheels.  The  current  was 
supplied  to  the  car  through  a  third  rail 
located  in  the  center  of  the  two  regular 
rails,  and  the  return  circuit  through  the 
regular  rails.  It  is  interesting  to  com- 
pare this  locomotive  with  the  present 
electric  street  cars,  for  it  required  all  the 


available  space  on  the  platform  to  accom- 
modate the  motor;  whereas  it  is  the  prac- 
tice at  the  present  time  to  have  the  power- 
ful motors  placed  below  the  car,  and  all 
the  space  above  utilized  for  other  pur- 
poses. Other  exhibition  railroads  were 
built,  but  it  was  not  until  1881  that  the 
first  permanent  electric  railroad  was 
inaugurated  at  Lichterfelde  by  Siemens 
and  Halske. 

The  installation  of  an  industrial  rail- 
road at  Breuil-en-Auge,  at  about  the  same 
time,  created  wide  interest  in  the  electri- 
fication of  railways,  and  its  possibilities. 
This  system  was  designed  by  Clovis 
Dupuy,  and  proved  a  success  in  every 
respect.  |e»^t«<   «ijRi  <W^Nm 

The  rails  extended  2,040  meters  over 
swampy  ground,  and  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  insulating  the  current  under  such 
conditions,  it  was  decided  to  use  accumu- 
lators in  a  tender  hauled  by  the  loco- 
motive. The  battery  was  composed  of 
six  cells  of  the  Faure  type,  weighing 
8  kg.  each,  and  requiring  seven  to  eight 
hours  to  charge.  The  locomotive  projx?r 
contained  a  Siemens  machine,  occupying 
approximately  half  of  the  available  space 
in  the  car.  The  motor  not  only  per- 
formed the  mission  of  propelling  the  car, 
but  also  served  to  rotate  rollers  which 
hauled  long  linen  strips  into  the  car. 


Fig.  2 

The  Hudson  and  Manhattan  Railway  Cars 

Linen  in  long  strips  was  spread  on  the 
ground  to  dry,  and  by  means  of  rollers, 
it  was  possible  to  rapidly  draw  same  into 
one  of  the  trailers  of  the  train.  The 
locomotive  could  lift  a  weight  of  935^kg., 
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and  the  haulage  power  consisted  in  pulling 
the  accumulator  car,  weighing  700  kg., 
and  six  other  carriages,  each  weighing 
800  kg.,  making  the  total  weight  of  6,400 
kg.,  at  the  rate  of  a  few  miles  per  hour. 
As  for  the  gathering  of  the  Unen,  it  did 
this  work  at  the  rate  of  125  meters  per 
48  seconds,  or  the  work  formerly  requir- 
ing seven  men  four  or  five  hours,  in 
one-half  hour  with  but  two  men. 

The  Lichterfelde  raih-oad  was  but 
2}/2  1cm.  in  length.    The  motor  was, 


PiK.  J 

The  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Locomotive 

contrary  to  the  previous  types  described, 
placed  imdcr  the  car.  and  between  the 
two  sets  of  wheels.  It  was  a  four-pole 
opjx)sed  affair,  similar  to  two  bipolar 
Edison  motors  placed  facing  each  other 
with  a  common  armature  for  both.  Flex- 
ible belts  conveyed  the  mechanical  energy 
to  both  sets  of  wheels.  The  regulation 
of  the  speed  was  controlled  from  the 
platform,  by  means  of  inserting  resistance 
as  desired.  This  car  represented  many 
points  embodied  in  regiilar  street  cars 
today,  and  the  general  appearance  was 
identical  but  on  a  smaller  scale.  The 
car  was  capable  of  developing  a  speed  of 
40  km.  per  hour  with  26  passengers. 
Copper  strips  were  used  between  the 
ends  of  the  rails,  similar  to  the  "bonding" 
process  used  today. 

In  1884  the  Molding-Bruhl  line  was 
lengthened,  and  overhead  feed  system 
employed.  Instead  of  wire,  hollow  tubes 
were  used,  with  a  slot  at  the  lower  side. 
"Boats,"  or  sliding  parts  fitting  within 
these  tubes  and  protruding  through  the 
slot,  collected  the  current  which  traveled 
down  the  flexible  wire  to  the  car.  The 
return  current  was  sent  through  the  rails. 
Two  pipes  were  connected  on  each  cross 
piece,  the  entire  length  of  the  track,  for 
these  "boats"  could  not  pass  each  other, 
and  the  single  track  was  used  for  cars 


traveling  in  opposite  directions  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this 
was  the  first  raibroad  on  which  electric 
cars  w4th  more  than  one  operating  at  a 
time  were  introduced  as  it  was  previously 
thought  that  such  a  performance  would 
be  impossible.  These  sliding  contacts 
even  today  would  possibly  solve  the 
difficulty  of  the  trolley  systems,  when 
the  small  wheel  leaves  the  wire.  How- 
ever, there  are  many  devices  which  have 
been  brought  forward  within  the  last 
few  years,  and  which  are  simpler  and  just 
as  effective,  but  strangely  are  not  used 
in  regular  practice. 

Coming  nearer  home,  we  find  the  first 
practical  railroad  of  any  size  built  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  by  Frank  J.  Sprague. 
The  total  rails  covered  12  miles,  Nsith 
many  curves  and  some  10  percent  grades. 
The  initial  equipment  consisted  of  40 
motor  cars  in  1888,  and  after  conquering 
many  difficulties,  success  was  final,  gi\Tng 
to  America  the  embryo  of  its  present 
day  network  of  electric  street  railways. 

The  next  ten  years  witnessed  a  con- 
tinual battle  being  waged  by  various 
inventors  with  unique  and  queer  ideas. 
Various  interests  were  urging  munici- 
palities to  place  the  ban  on  overhead 
trolley  systems,  claiming  them  "danger- 
ous to  human  life,  and  a  menace  to  prop- 
erty;" and  so  the  battle  kept  raging,  but 
the  various  interests  were  gradually 
being  eliminated,  with  the  most  worthy 
remaining.  Then  the  roads  began  to 
grow  with  remarkable  rapidity,  and  the 


Pig.  4 

The  Great  Northern  Electric  Locomotive 

public  was  gladly  induced  to  furnish  the 
neccssar>'  money  to  carry  on  the  work. 
Today,  we  find  the  electric  car  in  ever}' 
city  of  reasonable  size,  and,  in  fact,  for 
inter-urban  service,  competing  with  the 
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Pig.  5 

The  New  York  Centra]  Power  House 


Steam  railroads,  both  for  rates  and  for 
speed.  Fig.  1  shows  a  model  type  of  car, 
in  this  case  being  the  cars  used  in  the 
electrification  of  the  Salt  Lake  and  Ogden 
Railway.  The  total  length  of  the  road 
is  41  miles,  and  it  has  been  electrically 
operated  during  the  last  few  years  only. 
Each  car  is  equipped  with  four  100  h.p. 
Sprague  G.E.  motors,  with  the  Sprague 
system  of  multiple  unit  control. 

The  first  example  of  the  electric  current 
invading  the  steam  railroad  field  was  in 
1895,  when  the  General  Electric  Company 
undertook  the  electrifying  of  the  Nan- 
tasket  Branch  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  R.R.  Following  this 
successftil  displacement  of  steam  came 
the  electrification  of  the  Baltimore 
tunnel  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.R. 
Since  that  time,  there  has  been  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  electrification  of  steam 
railroads,  until  today  the  question  arises, 
"Shall  steam  locomotives  be  abolished?" 

V'arious  railroads  have  electrified  their 
systems  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  have 
different  ideas  as  to  the  change.  It  is 
alleged  that  one  road,  after  electrifying 
this  100  miles  of  double  track ,  finds 
same  a  failure.  Then  again,  some  roads 
^a^e  very  enthusiastic  over  their  substitu- 


tion, and  prepare  for  more  to  follow. 
The  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 
R.R.,  probably  the  second  railroad  in 
the  East,  has  electrified  its  system  to 
High  Bridge,  N.Y.,  and  contemplates 
extending  this  system  within  the  im- 
mediate future  to  Croton,  N.Y.,  a  dis- 
tance of  34  miles  from  the  terminus.  It 
is  the  understanding  that  the  system 
will  eventually  be  electrified  to  Buffalo, 
and  current  obtained  for  the  best  part, 
if  not  for  all  the  system,  from  Niagara 
Falls  water  power. 

Before  giving  just  brief  data  on  the 
electric  locomotives  we  will  roughly  cover 
the  right  of  way.  For  supplying  current, 
there  are  two  methods  generally  used, 
with  the  various  systems  falling  under 
one  or  the  other  of  these  two  methods. 
The  overhead  system  usually  is  employed 
with  cither  a  trolley  wheel  making  the 
contact  or  a  flexible  diamond-shaped 
mechanical  aff^air,  which  raises  or  lowers 
by  means  of  compressed  air  at  the  will 
of  the  motorman.  This  arrangement 
is  far  more  practical  than  trolley  wheels 
for  fast  locomotives.  The  third  rail 
system  consists  of  ha\4ng  an  additional 
rail  laid  on  the  outside  of  the  two  regular 
traffic  rails.    The  current  is  collected 
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by  means  of  a  contact  "shoe."  It  is 
used  in  variotis  fonns,  but  the  generally 
accepted  and  most  improved  type  is 
where  the  rail  hanf:s  downwards,  and 
the  contact  is  made  from  underneath, 
aUowing  the  three  other  sides  to  be  com- 
pletely encased  in  wooden  ooven.  This 
makes  accidental  contact  impossible,  and 
only  deliberate  intention  to  incur  per- 
sonal injury  can  cause  accident. 

The  electric  locomotives  are  employed 
for  hauling  freight  or  passenger  trains. 
For  suburban,  ti^c,  unit  motor  cars  are 
used;  and  each  car  lias  its  own  motor 
eqtuipment,  and  is  controlled  from  the 
master  controller  by  a  series  of  wires  and 
magnetic  switches.  The  Southern  Pa- 
cific R.R.  operates  the  Oakland  and 
Alameda  (Cal.)  division  with  such  cars. 
The  trolley  w4re  carries  12(X)  volts  direct 
current,  which  is  collected  by  a  special 
collapsible  arranj^emcnt.  Each  car  is 
equipped  with  four  125  h.p.  motors  and 
the  Sj)rainio  O.E.  control.  The  Hudson 
&  Manhattan  Railroad,  operating  the 
cars  through  the  Hudson  River  tunnels, 
uses  amilar  cars,  whidi  are  constructed 
entirdy  of  steel,  and  have  cement  floors. 
Each  car  is  equipped  with  two  160  h.p. 
motors  and  the  Sprague  multiple  control. 
The  New  York  Subway  cars  are  similar 
in  general  design.  An  illustration  of  the 
tunnel  cars  is  given  in  Fi}^'.  2. 

Electric  locomotives  vary  considerably 
in  design,  but  more  or  less  the  details  are 
universal  In  Fig.  3,  we  have  a  photo- 
grai)h  ol  the  tvpc  used  on  the  New  York 
Central  &  Hudson  River  R.R.  The 
equipment  of  that  road  consists  of  137 
unit  motor  cars,  and  47  100  to  115-ton 
gearless  locomotives.  Contrary  to  the 
general  practice,  no  gears  arc  used  in 
these  tooomotives,  but  the  armattu^  is 
built  directly  on  the  shaft  of  the  wheels, 
and,  in  fact,  becomes  part  of  same.  The 
current  is  collected  from  a  third  rail  by 
means  of  a  contact  shoe  which  catches 
the  rail  from  underneath.  In  cross-overs 
or  confused  track  switches,  overhead 
trolley  wires  are  used,  and  the  collectors 
on  top  of  the  locomotive  brought  into 
play.  The  following  data  gives  tiie  com- 
plete electrical  and  medmnical  details 
of  interest: 

Electrical 

Voltage,  600  direct  current. 
Rated  Amperes,  3,000. 


Rated  tractive  effort,  20,000  lbs. 
Maximum  tractive  efibrt,  35,000  lbs. 

Total  rated  horse-power,  2,200. 

Nvunber  of  motors,  4. 

Type  of  motor,  G.E.  bipolar. 

Speed  at  rated  amperes,  40  miles  per  hour. 

Mechanical 
Diameter  of  drivers,  44  in. 
Number  of  driving  wheels,  8. 
Diameter  of  guiding  wheds,  36H 
Total  wheel  base,  36  ft. 
Rigid  wheel  base,  13  ft. 
Width  overall,  10  ft.  1  in. 
Length,  43  ft.  3^  in. 
Hei^t  over  cab,  13  ft.  9  in. 

Weights 

On  drivers,  142,000  lbs. 

Per  driving  axle,  total  35,500. 

Per  driving  axle,  dead  weight,  12,900. 

Per  guiding  axle,  total,  22,000. 

Electrical  equipment,  60,000. 

Mechanical  equipment,  170,000. 

Total  230.000  lbs. 

Another  example  of  a  successful  type, 
is  that  of  the  Great  Northern  R.R.  used 

on  the  electrified  Cascade  Tunnel  division, 
which  is  noteworthy,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
our  first  three-phase  railroad  in  America. 
The  current  is  collected  by  trolley  wheds 
from  the  overhead  wires,  at  a  potential 
of  6,600  volts.  There  is  a  continuous 
1.7  percent  grade  on  the  system,  and  in 
some  sections  this  even  rises  to  2.2  per- 
cent. Trains  of  2,000  tons  are  hauled 
up  the  grades  at  a  speed  of  15  miles  per 
hour.  The  entire  installation  and  equip- 
ment was  furnished  by  the  General  Elec- 
tric Co.,  and  Fig.  4  illustrates  the  loco- 
motive used,  of  which  there  are  Imt  four 
at  the  present  time  in  use  on  the  Great 
Northern  R.R.,  comprising  the  initial 
equipment.  The  data  on  iAas  type  is  as 
follows: 

Electrical  (Continuous  Rating) 

Voltage,  6,600,  tliree-phase  A.C.  25  cycles. 
Rated  amperes,  91. 

Rated  tractive  effort,  25,000  lbs. 
Maximum  tractive  effort,  57,000  lbs. 
Speed  at  rated  amperes,  15.2  miles  per 
hour. 

Total  Imrsc-power,  1,000. 
Number  of  motors,  4. 
Type  of  motors,  G.E.I.  506. 
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Fig.  6 

Atlantic  City  Power  Station 


Mechanical 
Diameter  of  driving  wheels,  60  in. 
Number  of  driving  wheels,  8. 
Diameter  of  guiding  wheels,  none. 
Total  wheel  base.  31  ft.  9  in. 
Rigid  wheel  base,  11  ft. 
Width  overall,  10  ft. 
Length,  44  ft.  2  in. 
Height  over  cab,  14  ft.  3  in. 

Weights 

On  drivers,  230,000  lbs. 
Per  driving  axle,  total,  57,500  lbs. 
Per  driving  axle,  dead,  18,300  lbs. 
Electrical  equipment,  108,000  lbs. 
Mechanical  equipment,  122,000  lbs. 
Total,  230,000  lbs. 

Among  the  many  electrified  systems, 
the  following  are  of  note,  and  a  passing 
word  on  each  would  be  of  interest.  The 
Detroit  River  Tunnel,  on  the  New  York 
Central  Lines,  connects  the  Michigan 
Central  tracks  in  the  States  with  those 
in  Canada.  The  timnel  is  double-tracked 
with  long  grade  approaches  at  each  end. 
The  current  is  supplied  at  600  volts  D.C. 
from  the  Detroit  Edison  Co.  The  total 
equipment  consists  of  six  100-ton  loco- 
motives, similar  to  the  type  described  in 
the  preceding  paragraphs  of  the  New  York 
Central  R.R. 


The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.R.  has  much 
improved  its  original  electrification,  and 
at  the  present  time  has  four  80  ton,  two 
90  ton  geared  locomotives,  and  the  origi- 
nal three  90  ton  gearless  locomotives. 

The  West  Jersey  &  Seashore  R.R.  oper- 
ates between  Camden  and  Atlantic  City, 
N.J.,  and  is  a  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania 
system.  The  road  was  converted  from 
steam  to  electricity  in  1906.  The  cars 
are  of  the  multiple  control  unit  type,  each 
car  having  two  200  h.p.  motors  and  the 
Sprague  G.E.  control.  The  entire  mile- 
age includes  about  150  miles  of  track, 
and  the  power  equipment  of  one  power 
house  of  6,000  kw,  capacity,  with  eight 
sub-stations  located  along  the  lines. 
Sixty-eight  cars  are  in  operation  at  pres- 
ent, and  maintain  the  schedule  time  of 
over  60  miles  per  hour. 

The  West  Shore  R.R.  operates  one  of 
its  divisions  between  S>Tacuse  and  Utica, 
which  was  electrified  in  1907.  The  total 
mileage  is  44  miles  between  terminals, 
and  is  equipi>ed  with  third  rail.  The 
main  power  plant  is  located  at  Utica,  and 
consists  of  Curtis  steam  turbine  genera- 
tors, transmitting  60,000  volts  over  the 
line  to  the  foior  sub-stations.  Each  car 
is  equipped  with  four  75  h.p.  motors 
with  the  Sprague  multiple  control. 
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The  Motor  Equipment  of  i 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  after  ex- 
haustive studies  selected  Westinghouse 
locomotives  (600  volts  direct  current) 
for  its  New  York  terminal  installation, 
which  is  one  of  the  greatest  engineering 
accomplishments  of  the  age.  These,  the 
most  powerful  electric  locomotives  in  ex- 
istence, haul  heavy  passenger  trains  from 
Manhattan  Transfer  station  near  Newark, 
N.J.,  to  the  magnificent  new  Pcnns>'lva- 
nia  terminal  in  the  heart  of  New  York 
City.  In  addition  to  the  locomotives, 
the  entire  equipment  is  of  the  Westing- 
house  type. 

One  typically  progressive  feature  of 
the  Pennsylvania  locomotives  is  the  use 
of  Westinghouse  field  control  for  speed 
regulation.  With  the  field  control  the 
locomotives  can  run  at  very  high  speeds, 
when  necessary,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  can  start  the  hea\'y  through  Pull- 
man trains  and  operate  them  over  cer- 
tain sections  at  low  speeds,  with  the 
minimimi  consumption  of  cturent  from 
the  distributing  system.  Each  locomo- 
tive weighs  complete,  157  tons  and  exerts 
a  maximum  draw  pull  of  79,200  lbs.  The 
normal  speed  with  a  full  train  load  is  60 
miles  per  hour.  Two  electric  motors  ex- 
erting a  joint  power  of  4,000  h.p.  are 
located  in  the  cabs  of  the  two  sections 
composing  one  locomotive.    These  motors 
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le  Pennsylvania  Locomotive 

are  connected  by  driving  rods  to  the 
wheels,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7.  A  complete 
view  of  the  locomotive  is  given  in  Fig.  8. 

In  Fig.  9  we  have  an  illustration  of  a 
N.Y.,N.H.&H.  electric  locomotive  draw- 
ing a  train.  The  line  is  of  the  single  phase 
alternating  current  type,  and  supplied  by 
overhead  feeders  of  a  substantial  construc- 
tion. The  railroad  has  35  miles  of  double 
track  main  line  electrified,  leading  out  of 
New  York  to  Stanford,  Conn.  The  loco- 
motive easily  handles  an  800  ton  passen- 
ger train  at  50  miles  per  hour,  or  a 
1500  ton  train  at  40  miles  per  hour. 
The  trolley  voltage  is  11,000  volts,  and 
the  highest  insulation  used  throughout. 
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The  Pennsylvania  Electric  Locomotive 
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The  power  plants  comprise  one  of  the 
largest  expense  factors  in  the  change  from 
steam  to  electricity.    Two  methods  are 
available  for  transmitting  the  current  to 
be  used,  one  of  which  is  to  supply  the  high 
potential  ciurrent  (alternating)  directly 
through  the  trolley  wire  or  third  rail  to 
the  locomotive,  and  the  other,  which  is 
more  common,  to  transmit  high  voltage 
alternating  current  to  sub-stations,  where 
it  is  passed  through  transformers  and 
rotary  converters,  then  re-transmitted 
in  the  form  of  lower  voltage  and  direct 
current  to  the  third  rail  or  trolley.  The 
New  York  Central  R.R.  employs  the 
latter  method,  having  two  power  houses 
of  20,000  kw.  at  Port  Morris,  N.Y. 
Curtis  steam-turbine-driven  generators 
of  5,000  kw.  per  imit  are  used.  The 
alternating  current  is  transmitted  to  the 
numerous  rotary  converter  stations  where 
it  is  changed  to  direct  current  as  well  as 
stepped  down  to  600  volts.    Fig.  5  shows 
one  of  the  power  stations  at  Port  Morris. 
Fig.  6  illustrates  a  typical  rotary  station, 
in  this  particular  case  being  that  of  the 
West  Jersey  &  Seashore  R.R.  at  Atlantic 
City,  N  J.    The  transformers  are  noticed 
at  the  left-hand  of  the  picture,  while  the 
rotary  converter  is  noticed  to  the  right 
of  these. 

The  Great  Northern  R.R.  has  a  f>ower 
plant  consisting  of  waterwheel-driven 
generators.  The  current  of  33,000  volts 
is  transmitted  33  miles  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Cascade  Timnels,  where  a  transformer 
station  steps  it  down  to  6,600  volts,  the 
working  voltage  of  the  electric  loco- 
motives. 

Whether  electricity  can  prove  superior 
to  steam  on  the  trunk  railroads,  is  a 
problem  upon  which  only  the  highest 
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N.Y..  N.H.  &  H.  Electric  Locomotive 

authorities  can  verse  an  opinion.  A 
capable  engineer  has  stated  that  while 
electricity  will  eventually  replace  steam 
for  both  local  and  long-distance  passenger 
traffic,,  it  will  never  replace  the  time- 
honored  freight  locomotive  with  its  long 
string  of  cars.  The  writer  has  before 
him  at  the  present  moment  an  old  engi- 
neering book  which  states  in  part:  "At 
some  future  day,  we  may  publish  a  special 
work  on  the  history  of  the  development 
of  the  electric  railroads  in  America,  and 
elsewhere,  but  at  the  present  time  (1891), 
there  are  so  many  electric  railroad  enter- 
prises before  the  public,  that  it  would 
be  taking  a  flying  shot  to  describe  them 
further  than  to  mention  some  of  the  chief 
in  success  and  excellence."  It  illustrates 
that  from  the  confused  mass  of  ideas  and 
inventions  existing  in  1891,  the  final 
perfected  street  railroad,  employing  elec- 
tricity as  motive  power,  was  evolved. 
Why  is  it  not  logical,  in  consequence,  to 
expect  that  the  electric  railroad  will  in 
as  many  years  hence  have  been  simplified 
and  universally  adopted? 


A  SAFETY  GATE  FOR  THE  STAIRS 

H.  JARVIS 


A  small  gate,  either  at  the  top  or  bot- 
tom of  the  stairs,  is  a  necessity  in  all 
houses  where  young  children  are  present. 
Its  f>osition  largely  depends  upon  cir- 
cumstances. If  the  nursery  is  downstairs, 
the  gate  should  l>e  at  the  bottom,  to  pre- 
vent them  climbing  up  and  falling  down 
again,  but  if,  as  is  usually  the  case,  it  is 
upstairs,  the  gate  should  be  at  the  top, 
to  keep  them  from  straying  on  to  the 
stairs,  which  is  as  a  rule  the  first  place 
they  will  make  for. 


In  Fig.  1  we  show  such  a  gate  fixed  at 
the  top  of  the  stairs,  the  hanging  piece 
being  screwed  to  the  wall,  and  the  shut- 
ting piece  being  fixed  to  the  newel  of  the 
stairs.  The  plan  of  this  arrangement  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2,  the  various  parts  being 
marked  as  follows:  A  hanging  piece, 
B  shutting  piece,  C  stiles  of  gate,  D  bars 
of  gate,  E  rails  of  gate,  F  newel,  6'  floor, 
H  base-board.  The  height  of  the  gate 
should  be  about  the  same  as  shown  in 
comparison  with  the  hcight'of  the  newel, 
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Safety  Gate  for  the  Stain 

and  the  width  will,  of  course,  depend  on 
the  space  to  be  filled.  The  hanging  and 
shutting  pieces  should  be  fixed  first — a 
suitable  size  is  3  in.  wide  by  2  in.  thick. 
The  former  must  be  fitted  over  the  base- 
board, as  in  Fig.  1,  and  a  screw  or  two 
into  this  will  fix  the  bottom  end.  The 
top  end,  however,  is  what  requires  to  be 
fixed  most  firmly,  and  to  ensure  this  we 
must  insert  a  wood  plug  in  the  wall,  screw- 
ing into  this,  and  covering  over  the  screw- 
head  \\'ith  a  plug  of  wood. 

This  method  of  fixing  is  shown  sec- 
tionally  in  Fig.  3,  where  /  shows  the  joints 
in  the  bridnrock,  and  the  plaster  on  the 
walls,  K  the  wood  plug,  with  the  screw 
in  it,  fixing  the  hanging  piece  A,  and  L 
the  plug  covering  the  screw  head. 

To  find  the  joints  in  the  wall,  if  of  brick, 
probe  through  the  plaster  with  a  brad-awl  or 
wire  nail,  and  then  clear  out  all  the  mortar 
to  the  depth  of  some  2  in.,  and  to  the 
indth  of  IH  in.  Make  a  wood  plug  as 
Pig.  4,  and  drive  in  very  tightly.  Cut  off 
level  with  the  wall,  or  slightly  under. 
Now  place  the  hanging  piece  in  position, 
and  mark  the  height  of  the  plug.  Bore 
in  in.  firom  the  face,  so  that  the  head 
of  the  screw  will  go  in,  continue  through 
for  the  shank  of  the  screw,  and  then  insert 
the  latter,  screwing  up  as  tightly  as  pos- 
sible, but  do  not  insert  the  plug  L  until 
later,  in  case  the  hanging  j^iccc  has  to  be 
removed  during  the  time  the  work  is 
going  on. 


The  fixing  of  the  shutting  piece  is  more 
simple,  it  having  to  be  screwed  to  the 
wood  newel  only.  It  will  no  doubt  be 
fully  understood  that  all  shaping  and 
ch^nfering  of  the  hanging  and  shutting 
pieces  must  be  done  before  they  arc  fixed 
They  must  also  be  kept  both  to  the  same 
height,  and  also  immediately  opposite 
each  other,  as  wdl  as  perfectly  vertical. 
Should  the  wall  or  the  newel  be  out  in 
this  respect,  the  new  pieces  must  be  so 
scribed  as  to  put  matters  right ;  the  open- 
ing for  the  gate  will  then  be  parallel. 

The  gate  should  be  made  some  quarter 
of  an  inch  narrower  than  the  opening, 
so  that  no  planing  will  be  required  to 
make  it  fit.  The  sizes  of  tlie  various 
parts  are  as  follows :  stiles  and  rails  2  in.; 
square  bars,  1  in.  x  ^  in. 

The  making  of  the  |;ate,  after  the  wood 
is  planed  up  truly,  is  very  easy.  The 
stiles  are  mortised  to  tate  the  rails,  as 
Fig.  5,  being  afterwards  roimded  at  the 
top  ends,  and  chamfered,  as  dotted  lines. 

The  rails  must  be  tenoned  to  fit  into 
the  stiles;  also  mortised  for  the  bars,  as 
Fig.  6.  and  then  the  CQmers  chamfered 
off  as  dotted  lines. 

The  bars  simply  require  planing  to  siae, 
the  tops  rounding,  and  the  sharp  comers 
slightly  broken,  just  the  extreme  edge 
only  taken  off,  not  to  show  any  bevel 
at  all. 

The  bars  should  be  a  fairly  tight  fit  in 

the  rails,  and  should  be  inserted  in  the 
mortises  before  the  rails  are  placed  in 
the  stiles,  as  if  left  till  after,  they  ha\'e 
to  be  driven  through  the  top  rail  a  con- 
siderable distance,  which  is  not  likely 
to  improve  the  finish. 

The  rails  should  be  fixed  to  the  stiles 
with  pms.  The  bars  should  be  tight  I 
enough  to  hold  thcmsdves,  but  to  make 
certain  they  will  not  move,  a  small  brad 
may  be  driven  into  each  from  the  under 
side  of  the  bottom  rail. 

The  comptete  gate  is  shown  in  Fig.  7 
ready  for  hinging.  This  should  be  done 
with  a  pair  of  brass  or  stout  steel  butts, 
as  shown  sectionally  at  M ,  Fig.  8.  The 
hinging  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter, 
and  need  not  be  detailed  here.  We 
would,  however,  remind  oiu-  readers  that 
the  right  method  is  to  let  one  half  of  the 
hinge  into  each  member,  as  shown,  and 
not  the  whole  thickness  in  one,  andsimply 
screwing  to  the  other. 

The  best  fastening  is  as  shown  at  AT, 
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Fig.  8,  which  consists  of  the  latch,  fitting 
Into  a  mortise  in  the  stile  as  shown,  and 

pivoted  on  the  pin,  O.  The  knob  P  is 
connected  to  the  latch,  forming  a  means 
of  working  it,  from  the  stair  side  only. 

The  latch  projects  for  enough  b^ond 
the  stile  to  slide  up  the  striSng  plate, 
and  drop  in  the  notch  of  the  same,  the 
closing  being  automatic.  The  front  and 
side  views  of  the  latch  arrangement  are 
shown  in  Pig.  9,  and  the  same  of  ^ 
striking  plate  in  Fig.  10. 

Although  the  latch  is  a  secret  one  there 
is  a  possible  chance  of  baby  fingers  finding 
out  the  working  of  it,  and  it  is  best  to 
supplement  the  fastening  \vith  a  small 
brass  bolt  fLxerl  on  each  of  the  rails  of 
the  gate,  on  the  stair  side,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  11.  These  cannot  be  reached  except 
by  hanging  over,  so  that  they  are  abso- 
lutely safe  as  regards  the  young  ones. 
An  alternative  method  of  making  the 
gate,  as  for  as  the  bars  are  conoorned, 
consists  of  substituting  round  rods  for 
the  square  bars.  Thus  instead  of  mor- 
tises, holes  bored  through  the  rails  only 
would  be  required,  as  in  Fig.  12. 

The  gate  should  be  made  from  wood  to 
match  the  hand-rail  and  ballusters,  or 
if  these  latter  are  painted  it  may  be  made 
in  deal  or  whitewood,  and  painted  to 
match.  If  fixed  as  described,  it  is  a 
tenant's  fixture,  and  may  be  taken  away 
in  case  of  removal  at  any  time. 


Usiiig  a  lif o-PrMervw 

"The  worst  trouble  about  a  life-pre- 
server," said  an  old  sailor,  "is  that  few 
people  know  what  to  do  with  one  when 
it's  thrown  to  them.  Many  a  man 
would  drown  in  trying  to  get  a  life  pre- 
server over  his  head.  "The  average 
person  struggling  about  in  the  water 
would  try  to  Uf  t  up  the  big  life-ring  and 
put  it  over  his  head.  Tha^  only  causes 
the  man  to  sink  deeper  and  talce  more 
water  into  his  lungs. 

"The  proper  way  to  approach  a  life- 
preserver  in  the  water  is  to  take  hold  of 
the  side  nearest  you  and  press  upon  it 
with  all  your  weight.  That  causes  the 
other  side  to  fly  up  in  the  air  and  down 
over  your  head,  'ringing'  you  as  neatly 
as  a  man  ringing  a  cane  at  a  country  fair. 
After  that  the  drowning  man  can  be 
rescued." 


Life  Insurance  Solicitor  Got  a  Hearing 
by  Novd  Xethod 

A  sale  is  made  in  the  preparation. 
Tom  Lowr>',  the  late  traction  mag- 
nate of  Milwaukee,  was  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  of  the  Northwest.  He 
had  been  solicited  by  all  the  best  life 
insurance  salesmen  in  the  country — or 
rather  he  had  been  approached  by  them; 
for  as  fast  as  they  came  within  reach  he 
threw  them  out  of  his  office. 

He  became  the  talk  of  the  entire  life 
insurance  fraternity,  and  obvioudy 
some  of  this  got  back  to  Tom,  and  he 
continued  his  attitude  towards  insur- 
ance just  as  a  matter  of  pride. 

Whenever  a  local  general  agent  hired 
a  new  solicitor  he  hrst  sent  him  over  to 
Lowry  as  a  courage  test  and  to  toughen 
up  his  hide  a  bit. 

Now,  anybody  with  any  acquaintance 
with  Tom  Lowry  at  all  knew  his  pro- 
pensity for  betting.  He  would  bet  on 
an3rthing  that  contained  any  element  of 
chance.  He  used  to  sit  in  the  old  Sber> 
man  House,  Chicago,  with  companions 
and  bet  that  out  o£  the  first  twenty  men 
next  to  pass  five  of  them  would  have 
whiskers;  then  he  would  go  to  a  ball 
game  and  bet  that  out  of  the  next  five 
men  to  bat  three  would  fly  out. 

One  day  a  young,  rather  cadavennts 
looking  individual  called  at  Lowry's 
office  and  asked  that  his  card  be  pre- 
sented to  him — the  card,  by  the  way, 
merely  contained  the  man's  name. 

Lowry  sent  back  to  know  what,  the 
man  wanted. 

The  cadaverous  one  replied  that  he 
wanted  to  make  a  bet. 

He  was  admitted. 

When  the  caller  was  fairly  seated  he 
said:  "Mr.  Lowr>',  I  want  to  wager 
SI, 800  to  $100,000  that  you  wiU.die 
within  the  next  year." 

"I'll  take  the  bet,"  said  Tom. 

"All  right,"  returned  the  man,  "just 
sign  this."  Here  the  salesman  pre- 
sented an  insurance  application  Uuik 
that  had  been  previously  made  out. 

Lowry  signed  it. 

Time  of  sale,  three  minutes. 

Time  of  preparation,  as  long  as  it  took 
to  think  of  it. — Gtbson's  Magqnw. 


The  oiler's  suggestion  is  as  good  as 
the  manager's  if  it  helps  along  the  work. 
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THE  EFFICIENCY  TEST  OF  A  LEAD  STORAGE  BATTERY 

A.  SPRUNG,  £.B. 


THEORETICAL  DISCUSSION 

la  testing  a  battery  for  its  eflBciency 

it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  relation 
between  the  watt-hours  output  and  the 
watt-hours  input  required  to  store  up  the 
boMery  in  the  same  oondilicMi  as  it  was 
previously  (at  the  b^^izming  of  discharge. ) 

To  make  a  very  accurate  determination, 
it'is  necessary  before  making  the  test  to 
takethedimensionsofthe  plate  and  vessels, 
weight  of  plates,  electrolyte  and  contain- 
ing vessel,  the  battery  being  fully  charged. 
After  making  the  test  the  same  process 
should  be  gone  over  in  order  to  determine 
the  rate  of  disiiit^[ratioii  and  probable 
life  of  the  battcr>'. 

When  the  l)attery  has  been  fully 
charged  the  following  will  be  noticed: 

1.  The  temutuU  e.m.f.  becomes  ap- 
proximately 2.5  volts,  depending  up)on 
the  rate  of  charge,  i.e.,  for  a  time  more 
or  less  than  eight  hours  there  would  exist 
a  slightly  smaller  or  greater  value. 

2.  Tne  density  of  the  electrolyte 
measured  by  the  hydrometer  should 
gradually  increase  until  it  becomes  con- 
stant at  1.8  specific  gravity,  unless  the 
diarge  rate  is  flo  great  that  the  water 
present  becomes  rapidly  decomposed. 
It  is  advisable  to  use  lead-weighted  hy- 
drometers. To  keep  a  uniform  deimily 
the  electrolyte  should  be  agitated  when 
hjrdrometer  readings  are  taken. 

3.  To  distinguish  the  positive  plate 
from  the  negative: 

Positive  Negative 

1,  Formation  of  1.  A  complete  re- 
^ases  at  the  plates  duction  to  spongy 
lowing  complete  lead. 

oxidation.  2.  Daric  slate  color. 

2.  Dark   brown  or 
chocolate  color,  black- 
ening indicates  over- 
charge. 

4.  Cadmium  Test. — Cadmium,  when 
immersed  in  the  electrolyte  of  a  lead 
storage  battery,  gives  reliable  indications 
«f  the  potential  of  the  podtive  or  nega- 
tive plates  with  respect  to  itself.  Insert 
the  cadmium  stick  (connected  to  one 
terminal  of  a  voltmeter)  into  the  electro- 
lyte, and  connect  the  other  temiinal  of 
^  voltmeter  first  to  the  positive  and 
then  to  the  negative  plates.  If  the 


running  and  cliarging  conditions  are 
correct,  the  voltmeter  reading,  as  caused 

by  the  respective  potential  differences, 
will  be  nearly  2.5  volts  for  the  positive 
plate  and  zero  for  the  negative  plate. 

Thus,  in  makmg  a  test,  the  cell  should 
be  first  charged  to  normal  rate  imtil  the 
above  stated  "full  charge"  conditions 
are  obtained.  It  is  then  necessary  to 
disckttrgf  the  cell  at  constant  current  rate 
until  the  terminal  volts =1.8.  During 
the  discharge  make  note  of  the  tempera- 
ture^  specific  gravity  of  eUclrolyte  and 
cad$iiium  voft^e  about  every  15  nunutes. 
If  the  potential  difference  between  the 
negative  plate  and  cadmium  stick  =.25 
volts  before  cell  voltage » 1.8,  the  dis> 
charging  should  be  considered  finidied. 
If  this  should  occur  more  than  once,  either 
local  action  or  small  capacity  of  negative 
plates  are  the  cause.  If  the  rate  of  dis- 
charge equals  twice  the  normal  rate,  the 
terminal  volts  on  discharge  should  equal 
1.7.  If  the  rate  is  foiu"  times  the  normal, 
the  voltage  should  be  1 . 6.  After  discharg- 
ing, the  cell  should  be  recharged  with  con- 
stant current,  then  note  the  terminal 
volts,  cadmium  volts,  specific  j^avity 
and  temperature  every  15  minutes.  If 
the  readings  indicate  a  complete  discharge, 
tiie  charging  current  should  be  redu<»d 
to  one-half  the  normal  When  the  vol- 
tage, specific  gravity,  temperature,  etc.,  be- 
come constant  tlie  charging  sliould  be 
discontinued. 

A  lead  storage  battery  should  never 
be  completely  discharged,  as  it  is  thereby 
likely  to  become  "  sulphated." 

The  chemical  reactions  whidi  are 
believed  to  take  place  in  a  lead  storage 
battery  may  be  represented  as  follows: 

Positive      Electrolyte  Negative 

Charged     PbOt  +2H,S04  +  Pd 
Discharged  PbS0t  +  2H^0   +  P&SO* 

Charge  Cturent  > 
Discharge  Current  ^ 

Chemical  analysis  shows  that  lead  sul- 
phate exists  in  the  discharged  plate. 
The  density  of  the  electrolyte  decreases 
dtuing  the  discharge  of  the  cell,  corre- 
sponding to  the  consumption  of  the  sul- 
phuric add  and  the  formation  of  water 
as  shown  in  tiie  above  reactions.  Ftom 
a  thermochemical  standpoint  the  eneigy 
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produced  from  the  formation  of  lead 
wilphwtf  frotn  yrif^ii^ft  lead  and  the 
penndde  oocresponds  to  the  voltage  ob- 


EFFICIENCY  TEST 

In  a  Storage  battery  the  efficiency  is 
the  fatio  of  the  amount  of  discharge  to 
what  is  required  to  bring  the  battery 
back  to  its  original  condition.  Efficiency 
can  be  expressed  in  ampere-hours,  i.e., 
aiiq)ece-hours  efficiency  equals  ampere- 
hour  output  divided  by  the  ampexe-hour 
input.  The  efficiency  can  he  expressed 
in  watt-hour,  i.e.t  watt-hours  on  discharge 
divided  by  watt-hoars  on  charge.  This 
is  the  leal  efficiency,  because  it  considers 
the  energy  and  inchuks  the  voltage  as 
well  as  the  ampere-hours.  The  ampere> 
hour  efficiency  will  show  the  action  m  Uie 
battery  but  is  useless  commercially.  It 
is  generally  about  15  percent  hi}j;her  than 
the  watt  efficiency.  It  will  possibly  give 
an  apparent  efficiency  of  over  100  percent 
at  times;  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
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owing  to  a  residual  diarge  in  the  battery, 
it  is  possible  to  draw  out  more  than  is 

put  in. 

In  general  practice,  it  has  been  found 
that  die  effiaency  of  a  storage  battery 
plant  when  in  good  condition  vanes  from 
75  to  80  percent. 

The  residts  should  be  expressed  in  the 
form  <d  curves  drawn  between  time  and 
terminal  volts,  cadmium  volts,  specific 
gravity,  etc. 

To  obtain  the  watt-hours,  multiply 
the  average  voltage  by  the  ampere-hours. 

EXPERIMENTAL  SOLUTION 

It  is  required  to  find  the  commercial 
efficiency  and  diaracteristic  curves  of  a 

lead  storapjc  battery  by  means  of  an 
experimental  solution.  To  begin  with, 
the  connections  for  the  test  are  made 
in  the  usual  manner.  The  method 
of  operation  of  test  was  as  follows: 


r^/r^v  rift  s 

The  battcr\'  is  charged  by  throwing 
the  switch  on  the  charging  side.  In  order 
to  show  the  sudden  jump  in  voltage, 
readings  are  taken  in  rapid  suocessioii 
at  the  start  and  later  on  as  the  curve 
l^ccomes  more  straightened  out  readings 
were  taken  at  longer  inter\'als.  The 
readings  taken  were,  first,  the  time; 
second,  with  switch  closed,  the  voltage 
of  the  battery,  i.e.,  charging  voltage  at 
closed  circuit;  ikird,  with  switch  open, 
the  voltage  of  the  battery, «.«.,  tenmnal 
voltage  on  open  circuit.  Next,  the  plus 
and  minus  cadmium  readings  were  taken. 
Then  the  specific  gravity  and  tempera- 
ture readings  were  talren.  In  the  mean- 
while  the  current  was  held  continually 
constant  by  means  of  a  carbon  pile 
rheostat.  The  same  holds  true  for  dis- 
charging the  battery.  In  the  test  the 
charging  was  started  at  2 . 2  volts  (hic^ 
due  to  a  residual  charge)  and  became 
fully  charged  at  2.47.  These  values 
are  within  the  Irniits  of  1.7  to  2.5  volts. 

As  seen  from  the  curves  the  rise  in 
voltage  is  gradual,  excepting  at  the 
very  beginning  and  at  the  end.  When 
the  cell  is  fully  charged  it  is  seen  how  the 
voltage  becomes  approximately  constant 
from  the  curv^es.  After  a  value  of  2  , 47  volts 
was  reached,  the  battery  was  considered 
fully  charged,  since  the  reading  was  con- 
stant throughout  the  last  25  minutes, 
and  more  charging  would  merdy  waste 
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RBSOI.TS  OF  TEST 

DUKING  CHABOINO 
CJkarritig^ 


Vote 

QpAD 

Voia 

Tmp. 

ILCdl 
onus 

PhM  1 

Fo 

AHA 

2.IS 

2.32 

.10 

1195 

4023 

A  Al 

2.17S 

2.325 

.10 

1195 

<8J 

40185 

A  M 

V'Vi 

2.175 

2.35 

.10 

1195 

6S.2 

.00165 

Ant 

2.18 

2.35 

.10 

1195 

68.2 

.0023 

2.18 

2.35 

.10 

1195 

68.2 

.0023 

0  ■>  ^ 

2.18 

2.35 

.10 

1195 

68.2 

.0023 

"7^ 

2.18 

2.35 

.10 

1195 

68.2 

.0023 

2.18 

2.35 

.10 

1195 

68.2 

.0023 

^*^« 

2.18 

2.35 

.10 

1195 

68.2 

.0023 

A  AA 

2,1ft 

2.35 

.10 

1195 

68.5 

.0023 

A  lA 

2.18 

2.37 

.09 

1195 

68.5 

.0023 

2.1S 

2.37 

.08 

1195 

894 

.0023 

ASA 

2.18 

2.38 

.08 

119S 

»S 

.0023 

A 

2.20 

2.39 

.08 

1200 

69.5 

.0023 

0.59 

2.30 

2.21 

2.40 

.08 

1200 

70. 

.003 

1.14 

2.35 

2.25 

2.42 

.07 

1205 

70.5 

.0033 

1.29 

2.35 

2.2S 

2.43 

.07 

1205 

70.5 

.0033 

1.54 

2.38 

2.28 

2.45 

.07 

1205 

70.5 

.CX)33 

1.41 

2.38 

2.28 

2.48 

.07 

1205 

70.5 

.0037 

1.46 

2.39 

2.28 

2.48 

.07 

1205 

71. 

.0033 

1.52 

2.40 

2.30 

2.46 

.07 

1205 

71. 

.0033 

IM 

2.40 

2.30 

2.49 

.07 

1207 

71.5 

.0033 

2M 

2.41 

2.31 

2J0 

M 

1207 

UA 

J003 

2.11 

2.41 

2J2 

2J0 

Ml 

1207 

n. 

404 

2.20 

2.42 

2.30 

2.50 

.07 

1207 

72.5 

.0037 

2.29 

2.4J 

2.32 

2.51 

.08 

1207 

72.5 

.0037 

2.36 

2.44 

2.33 

2.51 

.08 

1212 

73. 

.004 

2.40 

2.4S 

2.33 

2.51 

.07 

1212 

73. 

.0043 

2.44 

2.46 

2.33 

2.52 

.07 

1212 

73.5 

.0043 

2.52 

2.47 

2.34 

2.52 

.06 

1213 

73.5 

.004 

SM 

2.47 

2.35 

2.52 

.06 

1213 

73.5 

.004 

MS, 

2A7 

2.1S 

2.52 

.06 

1213 

73.5 

BUVt,T8  TAUM 


DURING  DISCHAltOB  OF  MTTIItV 
Dischargint 
Cadmium 


fcr.Mli 

>  Voiti 
■.Ckwad 

Voks 

Open 

Vote  Tma^. 
Flos  Miimt  Po 

Bpscifio  IL  Oitt 
Gtmvlty  Ohnn 

000 

2.19 

2.23 

2.36 

.16 

73.5 

1211 

.0013 

0.02 

2.05 

2.12 

2.30 

.16 

73.5 

1211 

.0023 

0.03 

2.03 

2.10 

2.23 

.16 

73.5 

1211 

.00255 

U04 

2.02 

2.10 

2.22 

.16 

73.5 

1211 

.003 

U05 

2.00 

2.09 

2.21 

.18 

73.5 

1211 

.003 

0.07 

2.00 

2.08 

2.21 

.18 

73.5 

1211 

.00255 

0.08 

2.00 

2.08 

2.20 

.18 

73.5 

1211 

.00255 

0.09 

2.00 

2.07 

2.20 

.18 

73.5 

1211 

.0023 

0.10 

2.00 

2.07 

2.20 

.18 

73.5 

1211 

.0023 

OLia 

240 

247 

2.20 

.18 

9J4 

1211 

4023 

01.15 

2.00 

2.05 

2.19 

.18 

73J 

1211 

.00185 

0.17 

1.99 

2.04 

2.19 

.18 

73.5 

1211 

.00165 

0.23 

1.99 

2.04 

2.19 

.18 

73.5 

1211 

.00165 

0.33 

1.98 

2.04 

2.19 

.18 

73.5 

1211 

.002 

0  46 

1.97 

2.02 

2.18 

.18 

73.5 

1211 

.00165 

0.57 

1.96 

2.01 

2.18 

.18 

73.5 

1211 

.00165 

1.02 

1.95 

2.01 

2.18 

.19 

73.5 

1208 

.002 

1.07 

1.95 

2.01 

2.18 

.19 

73.5 

1208 

mi 

1.18 

1.95 

2.01 

2.17 

.20 

73.2 

1207 

.002 

1J3 

1.93 

2.00 

2.16 

.20 

73.2 

1207 

.0023 

Mt 

1.91 

240 

2.13 

J2 

73J 

1207 

243 

140 

1.98 

lAl- 

.22 

734 

1207 

4033 

2.09 

1.84 

1.95 

2.12 

.22 

73.0 

1207 

.0036 

2.13 

1.82 

1.95 

2.11 

.26 

73.0 

1207 

.0043 

2.16 

1.81 

1.95 

2.11 

.28 

73.0 

1196 

.00465 

2.20 

1.79 

1.94 

2.10 

.30 

73.0 

1196 

.005 

2.21 

1.78 

1.93 

2.09 

.32 

73.0 

1196 

.005  \ 

2.23 

1.72 

1.92 

2.09 

.35 

73.0 

1195 

.0066 

2.24 

1.61 

1  91 

2.09 

.50 

73.0 

1195 

.01 

Average  Voltage 


-  1.945 

-  2.32 

-=  30 


Chkine      =  92.5 

Discharge  ^  72.5 
AnpcrA'batir  Efficiency 

—   ,  72.5 


Wattpkmai*: 


92.5 

78.4  percent 

214.5 

141. 

141 


I 

t 


214,5 

65.7  perceot 


the  energy  in  producing  gases.  It  was 
noticed  that  the  external  voltage  was 
higher  in  charging  than  in  discharging, 
because  of  the  intcmal  resistances  of  the 
battery  and  the  consequent  voltage  drop, 
which  most  be  overcome  in  charging. 

From  the  curves  the  exact  amount  o£ 
watt-hours  can  be  determined  at  any 
time  during  the  run. 

It  is  seen  how  the  specific  gravity  ci 
the  liquid  rose  from  1.195  to  1.215  from 
discharge  to  chari^^cd  This  is  due  to 
the  electrochemical  actions  taking  place 
during  the  charging. 

When  the  bi^tery  was  fully  diarged 
bubbles  of  gas  were  given  off. 

The  cadmium  readings  were  taken  ta 
show  their  relation  with  the  extcnial 
voltage,  i.e.,  external  voltage  plus  nega- 
tive cadmium  should  equal  at  all  time 
the  plus  cadmium.  The  positive  cad- 
mium readings  ranged  from  2.32  to  2.52,. 
the  latter  being  a  value  denoting  ful> 
charge.  The  negative  cadmium  kept 
very  low  as  would  be  expected,  ranging 
from  ,1  to  .06. 

The  resistance  decreased  on  charging, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  formation  of  a 
stronger  solution  is  taking  place.  Since 
the  resistance  decreases  with  the  strength 
of  the  solution,  hence  a  decrea^  of  R, 
The  resistance  of  the  solution  would 
always  naturally  decrease  when  the 
density  increases. 

The  temperature  of  electrolyte  in- 
creases with  charging,  therefore  R  in- 
creases. The  effect  is  small  as  compared 
to  increase  in  specific  gravity  as  affecting 
resistance. 

In  taldng  readings  un  open  circuit  we 
could  bring  out  the  values  of  the  internal 
resistance,  since  the  action  is  just  like 
that  in  a  motor, 
ore-'P-IR 
where  ^«-c.e.m.f.  in  this  case  chaigiog 
voltage 
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Commercial  Eff .  =  S^l^'l^^"  X  » 

P= Impressed  e.mi.  in  this  case  termi- 
nal  voltage 

/-cunent  tfaroug^out 

i?-iiiterna]  resistance 

Voltmion  open  circuit  less  voltage  on  closed  circuit 

or/?-  -—  

The  reverse  reasoning  holds  for  dBfi^ 
charging.  The  operation  of  discharging 
is  naturally  the  reverse  of  charging.  The 
curves  are  relatively  the  same  bat  they 
indine  dofwmraids.  At  the  end  of  dis- 
charging the  current  fell  so  rapidly  that 
the  battery  was  considered  discharged 


^     AvKgB  VoUagB  DiidMf  X  Ainpei»houi» 
Av«nt*VoltN[«CliuBBXAiBpM»Soan 

about  one-half  hour  earlier  than  the 

predicted  three  hours. 

Efficiency. — Since  the  test  was  started 
with  a  residual  charge  it  was  necessary  to 
abandon  the  test  wi&  a  residiial  charge  in 
order  to  obtain  a  true  efficiency. 

A  value  of  65.5  percent  commercial,  or 
watt-hour,  efficiency  was  obtained.  This 
value  is  considered  £air  in  storage  battery 
plant.  75  to  80  percent  being  a  good  value. 
A  value  of  72.5  percent  ampere-hour  effi- 
ciency was  obtained.  This  latter  does  not 
show  the  value  of  a  storage  battery.  It 
was  stated  before  that  in  a  test  of  this  land 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  more  ampere-houiS 
output  than  ampere-hoturs  input. 


SOICB  PATTERN-SHOP  WRIRKLBS 

J.  A.  S. 


There  is  always  something  ^  for  the 
practical  man  to  learn,  and  it  'does  not 
follow  that  because  a  pattern-maker  is 
efTicient  in  his  work,  he  knows  even-^thing 
that  there  is  to  know.  Therefore,  it  may 
be  of  use  to  mention  one  or  two  little 
details  in  pattern-shop  practice,  v^ch, 
although  in  themselves  not  very  impor- 
tant, make  for  better  and  easier  work. 
It  is  so  easy  to  do  things  the  hardest  way. 
Tins  IB  not  an  Irish  bull,  but  a  bit  of 
philosophy. 

For  example,  there  is  a  right  and  wrong 
way  of  using  a  brad-awl,  and  the  wrong 
way  win  often  lead  to  trouUe  when  thin» 
dcaoder  strips  of  wood  have  to  be  pierced. 
The  method  adopted  by  the  junior  crafts- 
man is  to  pick  up  any  old  brad-awl  and 
wriggle  it  through  the  wood  with  a  wrist 
motion.  Sometimes  the  edge  is  parallel 
to  the  grain  of  the  wood ;  but  it  does  not 
matter  to  the  novice.  But  when  the 
nail  is  put  into  the  wood,  the  wood  splits 
and  there  i§  a  lot  more  work  to  do.  The 
right  way  is  to  see  that  the  awl  has 
a  sharp  chisel  edge  on  it,  then  to  place 
that  edge  crosswise  to  the  grain  and  to 
press  it  down  through  the  wood  without 
any  twist.  The  fibers  of  the  wood  are 
then  cut,  not  sprung  apart,  and  then  the 
introduction  of  the  nail  will  not  lead  to  a 
split.  This  seems  almost  too  simple  to 
write  about,  but  it  is  the  simple  things 
that  count. 


Here  is  another  wrinkle  that  saves 
worry:  when  driving  a  nail  into  a  very 
narrow  strip  of  wood,  even  when  properly 
pierced,  there  is  a  chance  of  splitting  the 
wood  unless  the  nail,  which  of  course  has 
a  point  on  it,  is  held  with  its  point  on  a 
hard  surface  and  given  a  tap  with  the 
hammer.  This  flattens  the  point  a  little, 
and  it  does  not  seem  quite  in  accordance 
with  theory  that  a  blunted  nail  should 
cause  less  splitting  than  a  sharp  one.  It 
is  a  matter  of  experience,  however,  that 
this  is  so.  Possibly  the  explanation  is 
that  the  flattening  causes  a  small  cutting 
edge  to  be  formed  at  the  end  of  the  nai 
which  shears  its  way  through  the  wood 
instead  of  wedging  it  apart.  "VSHiatev^er 
the  reason  may  be,  the  fact  remains,  and 
it  is  a  fact  worth  knowing. 

Every  pattern-maker  is  acquainted 
with  the  fillets  which  have  to  be  placed 
in  the  comers  of  a  pattern  in  order  to 
correct  a  sharp  comer  into  a  nicely- 
rounded  curve.  These  fillets,  if  made  of 
wood,  have  to  be  specially  planed  or 
shaped  up,  and  are  often  more  or  less 
tedious  and  difficult  to  make.  There  are 
in  the  market  leather  fillets  cut  to  the 
required  rounded  surfaces  which  only 
require  to  be  cut  ofY  and  nailed  into  posi- 
tion, and  this  method  possesses  the  ad- 
vantage of  increased  speeA  in  wofkng. 
Both  methods  are,  however,  rather 
costly,  and  an  idea  on  this  point  which  has 
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been  found  very  useful  in  practice  may 
not  come  amiss.  The  central  idea  is  in 
the  use  of  beeswax,  which  is  plastic,  easy 
to  put  in  place  and  mould,  and  when 
varnished  over  with  the  wood  presents 
no  joint  or  seam  as  is  sometimes  the  case 
witii  wood  or  leather. 

A  very  good  way  of  preparing  and 
applying  beeswax  is  as  follows:  A  piece 
of  iron  or  brass  tube,  say  IJ^  in.  in  bore 
and  12  in.  long  is  taken,  and  fitted  ^v^th  a 
wooden  plimger  a  bit  longer  than  the  tube, 
as  shown  in  the  sketch.  One  end  of  the 
tube  is  dosed  with  a  piece  of  metal,  as 
showm,  in  which  are  arranged  a  series  of 
round  holes  ranj^n^  from  in.  to  }4  in. 
in  diameter.  The  tube  is  first  stood 
upright  on  the  bench  and  the  melted  be»* 
wax  poured  into  it .  When  this  has  cooled 
off  a  little,  so  that  it  is  plastic  but  not 
liquid,  the  plunger  is  put  into  the  open 
end  of  the  tube  and  the  whole  arrange- 
ment placed  in  the  bench  vise  in  such  a 
way  that  the  outer  end  of  the  plunger 
bears  against  the  outside  jaw,  while  the 
end  of  the  tube  with  the  holes  in  it  rests 
against  the  inside  jaw  in  such  a  way  that 


O 


o 


mentioned  are  easily  prepared.  Ordinary 
steel  balls  are  taken  and  the  temper 
drawn,  and  are  then  drilled  and  tapped 
for  a  piece  of  steel  wire  which  is  tapped 
and  screwed  into  the  ball.  Each  wire 
has  a  ball  at  each  end,  and  the  balls  range 
in  diameter  from  in.  up  to  ^  in. 
They  are  kept  handy  on  a  small  rack  near 
to  the  bench,  as  shown  in  the  second  figure. 

These  time-saving  wrinkles  are  only 
types  of  a  great  many  more  which  have 
been  devised  to  expedite  the  work  of 
the  pattern  shop,  but  which  cannot  be 
mentioned  in  detail  here.  Enouj^h  has 
however  been  said  to  show  that  a  little 
thought  can  at  times  save  a  great  deal 
of  work. 


all  the  holes  but  one  are  closed  up.  The 
vice  is  then  screwed  up  steadily,  putting 
a  pressure  on  the  plunger,  wmch  farces 
the  wax  out  of  the  exposed  hole  in  a  Umg 
circular  band  which  is  coiled  up  on  the 
bench  and  then  stored  away  ready  for  use. 
In  this  way  bands  ol  the  <fifferent  diame- 
ters are  prepared. 

When  it  is  required  to  make  a  fillet,  all 
that  it  is  necessary  to  do  is  to  take  a 
length  of  a  suitable  diameter  of  beeswax 
band  and  lay  it  along  the  comer  in  the 
pattern  which  has  to  be  filled  up  by  the 
fillet.  Then  a  steel  ball  mounted  on  a 
handle  is  heated  in  a  fiame  (say  the  burner 
used  for  the  glue-pot)  and  run  along  the 
band,  softening  it  and  at  the  same  time 
pressing  it  firmly  into  the  comer  and 
giving  It  the  required  curve  on  the  outer 
snz&ce.  In  tins  way  the  fillet  is  finished 
in  a  quarter  of  the  time,  or  less,  that  it 
would  take  to  make  the  old-fashioned 
wooden  fillet.   The  steel  balls  above 


Aeroplane  Chases  Liner  with  Parcel 
for  Voyager 

One  of  the  most  novel  purposes  tot 
which  an  aeroplane  has  ever  been  char- 
tered was  to  carry  a  pair  of  eyeglasses 
to  a  passenger  on  the  Olympic,  just  as 
she  was  leaving  New  York  on  her  first 
eastward  run.  W.  A.  Burpee,  the  mil- 
lionaire seed  man  of  Philadelphia,  broke 
his  glasses  as  he  was  about  to  board 
the  Olympic,  and  had  a  wireless  message 
flashed  to  his  optician  to  have  a  new 
pair  delivered  to  his  London  office  by 
tibe  next  boat. 

The  optician,  however,  saw  a  better 
way  of  delivery,  and  in  five  minutes 
had  Thomas  Sopwith,  the  English  air- 
man, then  flying  in  New  York,  on  the 
wire.  The  glasses  were  delivered  to  Um 
by  automobile,  and  he  started  in  pursidt 
of  the  Olytnpic,  reaching  her  as  she  was 
passing  Fort  Hamilton  on  the  way  out. 
He  swooped  down  within  a  couple  of 
hundred  feet  of  the  deck  and  dropped 
the  padded  package  which  contained 
the  glasses. 
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SHOW-CARD  WRITING 


The  show-card  has  become  so  impor- 
tant a  factor  in  window  display  that  a 
mastery  of  the  art  of  show-card  writing 
is  a  most  valuable  accomplishment  for 
the  window  trimmer.  A  writer  in  the 
Apparel  Gazette  <;i\cs  the  following  ele- 
mentary lesson  on  the  art,  which  wall  be 
found  valuable  by  the  beginner. 

Before  attempting  to  practise  at  all 
the  beginner  should  supply  himself  with 
the  right  tools,  which  does  not  mean  the 
buying  of  a  very  elaborate  or  expensive 
outfit,  brushes,  inks,  paints,  rulers, 
erasers,  etc.,  but  simply  supplying  him- 
self with  one  good  brush  and  a  bottle  of 
show-card  ink. 


For  practice  paper  use  common  manilla 

wrapping  paper  with  a  smooth  suiface. 
Rule  as  indicated  on  the  chart  given  here> 
with.  ' 

Before  you  make  a  stroke  see  that  the 
brush  is  dipped  several  times  into  the  ink, 
each  time  drawing  the  brush  across  the 
neck  of  the  bottle  the  entire  length  of 
the  hair,  letting  the  ink  run  back  into 
the  bottle  and  reversing  the  brush  or 
turning  it  over,  so  that  as  the  ink  flows 
from  the  brush  it  reduces  the  end  of  the 
brush  to  a  flat,  square  or  chisel  pcnsA. 
This  is  important— neoct  to  hsving  good 
utensils  is  the  proper  manipulation  of  the 
same.   So  very  important  is  the  part 


mi  mi  m  m 


It  is  not  likely  that  your  local  paint 
supply  store  can  furnish  you  with  the 
brush  necessary,  but  they  are  in  com- 
municatioa  with  the  manufacturers  of 
them  and  can  place  a  special  order  for  a 
red  sable  pencil  or  quill  with  a  square 
point,  No.  11  or  12,  ^  or  1  in.  stock,  or 
for  a  red  sable  rigger,  No.  11  or  12.  This 
brush  will  probably  cost  fifty  cents.  Your 
local  stationer  can,  no  doubt,  supply  the 
show-card  ink  in  2  oz.  desk  bottles,  which 
sell  for  about  ten  cents.  A  foot  ruler  and 
a  lead  pencil  complete  the  outfit. 

These  utensils,  especially  the  brush  and 
ink,  are  imperative  and  greatly  facilitate 
the  progress  of  the  beginner. 

The  accompanying  sketch  illustrates 
the  parts  used  in  making  both  full-face 
and  shaded  letters  of  both  upper  and 
lower  case  alphabets.  The  assembling 
of  these  parts,  spacing  and  slanting  the 
same  in  harmonizing  ctm'cs  and  straight 
strokes,  produces  alphal)ets  that  are  very 
pleasing  to  the  eye  and  that  are  easy  to 
read. 


of  brush  manipulation  to  the  beginner 
that  very  little  progress  can  be  made  if 
he  is  careless  about  it. 

Having  the  brush  in  good  working 
order,  bcpin  the  practice  with  Fig.  A,  the 
downward  stroke.  Holding  the  brush 
is  the  next  nnportant  part.  Take  the 
brush  as  you  would  your  pen,  between 
the  first  finger  and  thumb,  but  not  resting 
on  the  second  finger,  holding  the  brush 
so  that  you  can  roll  it  freely  back  and 
forward  between  them.  The  hand  should 
rest  upon  the  table,  only  the  fourth  and 
little  finders  touching  it.  The  brush 
should  be  held  almost  perpendicular, 
^  handle  in  line  with  the  second  jdnt 
of  tlie  forefinger,  not  the  third,  as  in 
writing. 

Downward  strokes  in  Figs.  A  and  B  are 
made  with  the  finger  movement,  bringing 
the  brush  down,  bending  the  fingers. 
Do  not  touch  the  pencil  ruling,  either  top 
or  bottom,  but  have  the  strokes  just  with- 
in. Fig.  C  is  made  with  the  arm  move- 
ment, holding  the  fingers  stiff  and  moving 
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the  hand  backward,  resting  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  forearm  upon  the  table.  Fig. 
D  is  made  with  the  ann  movement,  turn- 
ing or  rolling  the  brush,  as  directed  above, 
between  the  forefinger  and  thnrnli,  so 
that  the  flat  part  of  the  brush  faces  across 
the  paper,  not  downward.  Move  the 
hand  to  the  xi^jht,  moBg  the  fourth  and 
little  fingers  as  a  rest  and  guide. 


The  iiame  idea  is  followed  in  making 
all  the  strokes  contained  in  the  chart, 
beginning  and  finishing  the  strokes,  as 
indicated  by  the  arrows.  The  beginner 
may  have  some  trouble  vnih  the  strokes 
that  have  pointed  extremities,  but  if  the 
brush  is  toudied  lightly  at  the  start  and 
lifted  quickly  at  the  finish  of  the  stroke, 
this  difficult^  can  be  ovefoome. 


LATHE  SCREW-CUTTING 
B.  w.  B.  smtWBLL 


Much  valuable  information  has  been 

written  up>on  lathe  work,  some  in  a  plain, 
practical  and  common  sense  manner, 
easOy  understood  by  the  mechanic  of 
average  intdligenoe,  and  still  more  in 

technical  language,  which  is  almost 
impossible  for  the  young  mechanic  to 
figure  out  for  himself  tmaided. 

Many  of  our  best  mechanical  authori- 
ties seem  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
perhaps  the  greater  part  of  the  readers 
of  their  articles  are  non-technical  men 
and  not  familiar  with  much  of  the  tedi- 
ncdogy  which  their  articles  contain,  nor 
with  the  higher  mathematics  they  often 
employ. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  artide  to  place 

before  the  young  mechanic  some  useful 
and  valuable  information  in  as  simple  and 
non-technical  a  maimer  as  possible. 

Afanost  aU  of  the  modem  hithes  are  in- 
dexed; the  index  is  figured  or  foimd 
from  one  common  number,  by  which  the 
teeth  in  each  of  the  gears  may  be  divided 
exactly,  and  the  additaonal  number  of 
teeth  in  every  next  larger  gear  will  be 
the  same  as  the  common  number.  For 
example:  If  the  smallest  gear  of  a  lathe 
Is  ol  i4  teeth,  the  next  28  teeth,  the  next 
32  teeth  and  so  on,  then  the  common 
number  is  4.  If  the  teeth  increase  by  S, 
then  the  common  niunber  is  5.  If  by 
6,  then  6,  etc. 

In  lathes  havii^  no  cmnmon  number 
and  with  irregular  gears,  any  nimiber  may 
be  used  to  multiply  by,  which  will  then 
be  the  common  number.  This  rule  also 
holds  good  for  lathes  that  have  a 
number  in  case  it  is  desired  to  cut  a  thread 
that  the  index  does  not  show. 

DRIVING  SCREW 

The  driving  screw  of  a  lathe  is  the  next 
thing  of  importance  that  the  operator 
must  thorou^y  acquaint  himself  with« 


to  be  able  to  correctly  figure  threads  and 

gearing  for  that  particular  lathe. 

In  most  lathes  the  true  relation  of  the 
driving  screw  to  the  lathe  spindle  is 
maintained.  In  aU  such  cases  the  driving 
screw  is  correctly  represented  and  figured 
by  the  niunber  of  its  threads  per  inch. 

On  a  lathe  where  the  true  relation  of 
the  driving  screw  is  changed  by  reason  of 
a  difTercnt  sized  gear  on  the  feed  spindle 
to  that  on  the  lathe  spindle,  the  ntunber 
of  threads  per  inch  on  the  driving  screw 
does  not  correctly  represent  the  same,  and 
the  correct  driving  screw  must  be  found, 
which  is  done  as  follows: 

Rule. — Take  two  gears  of  equal  size, 
use  one  as  driver,  Ihe  other  as  driven, 
with  any  convenient  size  intermediate 
gear.  Cut  a  thread,  and  the  number 
per  inch  thus  found  will  be  the  drive 
screw. 

RULE  1 

BOW  TO  FIND  TWO  OBASS 

Rule. — Ttios  the  driving  screw  as  a 

numerator  and  the  required  threads  per 
inch  as  denominator;  multiply  each  by 
the  common  number.  The  new  numera- 
tor thus  found  will  be  the  driver,  and 
the  new  denominator  will  be  the  driven. 
In  other  words:  the  result  of  multiplying 
of  the  driving  screw  (the  new  numerator) 
must  be  pla^  on  the  lathe  spindle  and 
is  the  driver. 

And  the  result  of  the  multiplying  of 
the  required  threads  per  inch  (the  new 
denominator)  must  be  placed  on  the 
driving  screw  and  is  the  driven. 
Example 
D.S.  4        Thds.  8    C.N.  10 

4  40  Driver 

.'.-xlO-  — 

8  80  Driven 

NOTE. — This  rule  is  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  all  nilet  for  threading  or  thiead-cattiiig. 
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If  a  right-hand  thread  is  to  be  cut»  use 
one  intermediate  gear.  If  the  tfaread  is 
to  be  left-hand,  use  two  intermediate 

gears. 

NOTE. — ^When  the  driver  or  spindle  gear  is 
non -changeable  or  aasttmed,  use  tlm  rale  to  find 

the  driven. 

^  Rule. — Miiltiply  the  number  of  teeth 
of  the  spindle  gear  or  the  driver  by  the 
desired  number  of  threads,  then  divide 
that  product  by  the  number  of  threads 
per  inch  on  the  driving  screw.  The  result 
will  be  the  gear  to  put  on  the  driving  screw 
or  the  driven. 

Example 

Spindle  gear  or 

D.S.  4      Thds.  8  driver  32 

.*.  8  z  32  -  256,  then  256^=64,  the  driven 

RULB  2 

HOW  TO  FIND  FOUR  OR  COMPOUin)  GEARS 

Two  gears  will  cut  many  plain  and 
many  fractional  threads,  except  when 
very  fine  or  very  coarse.  To  cut  very 
fine  threads  with  two  gears,  that  required 
on  the  lathe  or  feed  spindle  would  be  in- 
conveniently small,  and  that  required 
on  the  driving  screw  would  be  inconven- 
iently large.  It  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  find  such  small  or  laige 
gears  in  the  shop. 

In  all  such  cases  it  will  be  more  con- 
venient to  use  four  gears  which  will  be 
found  as  follows: 

Rule. — First  find  two  gears  as  shown 
in  Rule  1;  then  find  two  numbers  to 
multiply  together  into  th^  driver  without 
a  remainder;  and  two  numbers  to  mul- 
tiply together  in  the  driven  without  a 
remainder;  then  multiply  each  of  the 
two  numbers  so  found  by  the  common 
number.  The  result  will  be  the  two 
drivers  and  the  two  driven  to  use. 

Example 

DS.  4       Thds.  20       CN.  6 

4  24 

—  x6-   

20  120 

We  now  have  24  as  the  driver  and  120 

as  the  driven.  Take  24  and  find  two 
numbers  that  will  multiply  together  and 
make  the  same,  as,  4x6-24;  then  take 
120  and  do  likewise,  as,  10x12-120. 
Then  multiply  4  and  6,  and  10  and  12 
by  the  common  nimiber.  The  result  will 
be  the  two  drivers  and  the  two  driven 


to  use,  and  the  full  example  will  read  as 
follows: 

D.S.  4  TlidB.  20  CN.  6 

4  24  .   4  .  6.        24  .  ULdriven 

_x6-   %6m   

20  120  .  10  .  12        «0  .  72:driviBa 

To  prove  the  gears  so  found,  use  this 
rule. 

Rule. — Multiply  the  first  driver  24  by 
the  desired  number  of  threads  20;  divide 
that  product  by  the  first  driven  60;  then 
multiply  that  quotient  8  by  the  second 
driver  36,  and  divnde  that  product  by 
the  niunber  of  threads  per  inch  on  the 
driving  screw  4.  The  result  will  be  the 
d  driver  72. 

Example 

24  first  driver 
20  desired  threads 

First  driven  60)480(  8  quotient 

36  second  driver 

8  quotient 

D.&  4)288(72  second  driven 
28 

RULB  3 

BOW  TO  CUT  FRACTIOHAL  THKBAD8 

PER  INCH 

Fractional  threads  per  inch  means: 
a  certain  number  of  whole  threads  and 
a  fraction  of  anotlicr  contained  in  one 
inch. 

The  easiest  way  to  measure  fractional 
threads  is  as  follows:  take  any  number 
of  threads  until  they  measure  even  inches, 
then  count  the  number  of  threads  in  that 
number  of  inches. 

When  the  pitch  of  a  screw  is  ^ivcn  in 
the  form  of  a  fraction,  as  ^  pitch,  then 
the  bottom  figure  indicates  Ihe  number 
of  threads,  and  the  top  figm^  the  nmnber 
of  inches.  ^  pitch  would  be  one  thread 
in  ^  of  an  inch,  or  8  threads  in  3  in.,  or 
2%  threads  per  indi. 

Rttle. — Twd  the  number  of  whole 
threads  in  even  inches,  then  find  the 
number  of  threads  on  the  driving  screw 
in  the  same  number  of  indies  and  multiply 
by  any  common  number,  same  as  Rule  1. 

For  instance,  the  desired  thread  is 
4/4  inch,  and  the  driving  screw  is 
6  threads  per  inch.  It  will  in  that  case 
be  seen  that  9  whole  threads  are  found 
in  two  inches,  and  12  threads  in  two 
inches  of  the  driving  screw. 
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The  example  will  therefore  read  as 
follows: 

Exam  pie 

D.S.  6  Thds.  4}i  C.N.  4 

D.S.  instead  of  6         use  12  48  dfiver 

Thds.  instead  of  4>^     use  9  36  driven 


D.S.  4 
D.S.  instead  of  4 


Thds.  3X 

use  16 


Thds.  instead  of  iji   use  13 


C.N.  6 
96  driver 

78  driven 


D.S.  4        Thds.  IIK 
D.S.insteadof  4       uae  8 

Thds.  insUad  of  1 1       use  23 


x3> 


C.N.  3 
24  driver 

69  ilrivcn 


D.S.  4  Thds.  2M 

D.S.in8teadof  4       ttae  12 

Thds.  instead  of  2  H  7 


C.N.  5 
60  driver 

35  driven 


RULE  4 

HOW  TO  CUT  THREADS   I'ER  PITCH 

Rule  - — Multiply  the  top  ligure  by  the 
number  of  threads  per  inch  on  the  driving 
screw,  use  that  product  as  the  numerator 
and  the  bottom  figure  as  the  denomixiator, 
then  multiply  each  by  the  common 
ntunber. 

Example 

D.S.  4    Pitch  ^in,       CN.  6 
4  x  3         12  72driver 

8  8  48  driven 

When  the  pitch  is  measured  by  whole 
inches  use  this  rule: 

Rule. — Multiply  the  number  of  whole 
inches  by  the  number  of  threads  per  inch 
of  the  driving  screw,  and  use  that  product 
for  the  numerator,  and  fdr  the  denomi- 
nator use  1  and  proceed  as  per  Rule  1. 

Example 

D.&  2   Pitch,  3  in,  C.N.  16 

6  96  driver 

3x2-      -xl6-  ~ 

1  16  driven 

When  the  pitch  of  a  thread  is  p^vcn  in 
one  or  several  whole  and  part  of  another 
inch,  as:  1  thread  in  2^  in.  proceed  as 
follows: 

Rule. — Find  the  number  of  even 
threads  in  even  inches,  which  will  be 
4  even  threads  in  11  in.,  then  multiply 
the  nimiber  of  inches  (11)  containing 
the  even  threads,  by  the  number  ^ 


threads  in  one  inch  of  the  driving  screw. 

Use  that  product  as  numerator  and  the 
even  threads,  which  is  4,  as  the  denomi- 
nator. 

2fi  pitch  we  find  contains  4  even 

threads  in  11  in.  We  find  driving 
screw  at  2  threads  per  inch  contains  22 
threads  in  11  in.  hence  the  example 
will  read  as  follows: 


D.S.  2 
Numerator 


Examf^ 


Pitch,  2 Kin. 

D.S.  use  22 

—  x5 

Denominator,  Ktcfa,  2  K  «»»  4 

RULE  5 


C.N.  S 
110  driver 

20diivea 


PITCH  OF  DRIVING  SCREW — HOW  TO  FIND 
GEARS  PGR  8AMB 

When  the  driving  screw  of  a  lathe  is 
measured  and  designated  by  its  pitch, 
as  for  instance  H  pitch,  use  the  following 
rule  to  find  the  gearing  for  any  desired 

thread. 

As  shown  above,  the  top  figure  of  the 

fraction  always  designates  the  inch  or 
inches,  and  the  bottom  fif^irc  always 
designates  the  number  of  whole  threads 
contained  in  the  same;  consequently  a 
%  pitch  driving  screw  would  have  8 
threads  in  3  in. 

Rule. — To  find  the  driver  simply  take 
the  bottom  figure  of  the  fraction  and 
multiply  the  same  by  the  common  nimi- 
ber, as  Rule  1.  To  find  the  driven  take 
the  top  figure  of  the  fraction  and  multiply 
the  same  by  the  deared  number  <» 
threads  to  be  cut,  and  then  multiply  that 
product  by  the  common  number. 

D.C.  H  pitch     Thds.  6         C.N.  4 

3x6    18        8  32  driver 

 » —     Reverse  X  4—  — 

8       8         18  72  driven 

In  order  to  avoid  becoming  confused 
in  the  use  of  ttua  rule,  another  way  to 

use  the  same  is  as  follows:  Place  the 
figures  of  the  pitch  ahead  of  the  example, 
following  that  reverse  the  same  and  pro- 
ceed to  figure  as  per  rule.  Your  erainple 
would  read  like  the  following: 


D.8.  HpitKSi 

3  8 
8  3x6" 


Example 
Thds.  6 
8 

—  x4- 
18 


CN.  4 
32  driver 

72  dnven 
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ETCHED  PIPE  RACK 

In  the  pipe  rack  iUtistrated  we  have  a 
very  attractive  piece  of  etdied  nutal 
work.  The  material  needed  to  construct 
the  rack  is  as  follows: 
1  piece  No.  20  gauge  copper  or  brass, 
5  X  12  in. 

1  piece  No.  20  gatige  copper  or  brass, 

21^x12  in. 
Rivets,  asphaltum,  acid  (nitric),  lacquer, 
fine  steel  wool. 

Make  a  full-sized  drawinf;  on  a  piece 
of  paper  of  the  shape  and  design  of  the 
badk.  The  photograph  illustrated  here 
is  only  a  suggestion  of  a  number  that  can 
be  used,  and  it  is  strongly  adv-ised  that 
the  craftsman  oriRinate  his  own.  When 
the  drawing  has  been  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted, dean  the  metal  and  transfer  ^e 
design  to  it  vdth  carbon  paper. 

Cut  the  shape  out  with  snips  and  the 
jeweller's  saw.  and  cover  the  parts  that 
are  not  to  be  etdied  with  a^haltum. 
Place  in  a  weak  solution  of  the  add  and 
leave  until  the  etching  is  completed. 
Remove  and  wash  in  clear  water  and 
cdor  as  has  been  directed  before  m  tUs 
series. 

The  narrow  strip  has  six  holes  cut  into 
it  that  have  a  diameter  of  ^  in.  Th& 
center  for  these  holes  is  ^  in.  £nom  one 
edt^.  Iaj  the  holes  out  with  a  pair  of 
dividers,  <uill  a  hole  in  each  and  saw  out 
the  drdes.  Bend  a  hght  angle  ^  in. 
fram  the  bade  edge,  and  livet  this  piece 
to  the  back. 

A  \'eTy  finished  appearance  is  given 
the  edges  if  they  are  laid  on  a  piece  of 
iron  and  pounded  with  the  ball  pein 
of  the  hammer.  Polish  and  finish  the 
ladc  with  a  coat  of  lacquer. 

HUMIDOR 

The  humidor  has  proven  itself  indis- 
pensable to  the  man  who  smokes.  It  is 
a  companion  piece  to  the  pipe  rack  and 


should  be  designed  with  that  end  in  view, 
though  we  will  adnnt  that  the  artide 

illustrated  does  not  show  this  point. 
The  material  list  for  this  object  includes: 
1' piece  No.  20  gauge  copper  or  brass, 
5  X 14  in. 

1  piece  No.  20  gauge  copper  or  brass, 

4  X  4  in. 

1  piece  No.  20  gauge  copper  or  brass, 

2  pieces  No.  20  gsnge  copper  or  brass, 

}4  X  314  ^n. 
Asphaltum,  acid,  fine  steel  wool,  lacquer 
and  small  blotter. 
Make  a  full-sised  drawing  of  one  side, 

3^  X  5  in.,  and  transfer  it  successivdy 
to  the  large  piece  four  times.  This  leaves 
a  3^  in.  strip  for  fastening. 

Etch  it,  as  has  been  explained  before, 
while  it  is  flat.  Finish  it  up  and  bend  on 
the  dotted  lines  shown.  The  bottom, 
which  is  3}/^  in.  square,  is  cut  and  bent, 
making  the  four  laps  at  right  angles  to 
the  piece. 

The  cover  is  4  in.  square  and  is  held  in 
place  by  the  two  strips  bent  at  right  angles 
and  soldered  securely  to  it.  It  should 
be  etched  with  an  appropriate  dessign, 
and  after  the  soldering  is  oomfdeted, 
should  be  raised  in  the  middle. 

Beside  the  strips  being  soldered  to  the 
cover,  the  sides  are  soldered  and  the 
bottom  hdd  in  the  same  way,  as  explained 
bdow. 

When  all  processes  have  been  com- 
pleted, fit  a  piece  of  thick  blotting  paper 
m  the  cover  and  always  keep  it  moist 
while  the  humidor  is  in  use.  Take  it  to  a 
tinsmith  and  have  him  fit  it  with  a  square 
box  of  light  zinc,  in  which  the  tobacco 
must  be  kept. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  g^ue  a  piece  of  fdt 
or  leather  on  the  bottom  of  the  humidor 
to  prevent  its  scratching  any  article  upon 
which  it  is  placed. 
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SOLDERING 

In  addition  to  the  tools  and  materials 
already  at  hand,  the  following  will  be 
neoessaiy  for  the  process  of  soldering: 

Annealing  tray. 

MouUi  blowpipe. 

Bunsen  btirner  or  alcohol  lamp. 

Borax  slate. 

Camel*s  hair  brush. 

Powdered  or  lump  borax. 

No.  24  iron  wire. 

Silver  solder. 

The  annealing  tray  may  be  purchased 
from  craftsmen's  supply  houses,  or  a  tray 
made  of  sheet  iron,  kbout  20  in.  square 
and  4  in.  deep  filled  with  slag  will  answer 
the  purpose  very  well.  It  must  have 
riveted  cx>mers,  as  soldered  comers  would 
be  liable  to  melt. 

The  bunsen  burner  that  uses  gas  is  a 
better  source  of  heat  for  the  work  than 
an  alcohol  lamp,  though  the  latter  may 
be  used  if  it  is  of  large  size. 

A  state  slab,  such  as  is  used  to  grind 
ink,  makes  a  very  good  borax  slate.  The 
silver  solder  may  be  used  any  gauge,  but 
about  No.  20  works  the  best. 

The  surfaces  that  are  to  be  soldered 
must  be  absolutely  clean.  This  can  be 
accomplished  by  scraping  them  with  a 
sharp  instrument,  filing  ^em  or  rubbing 
them  witii  steel  wool.  After  they  are 
clean,  be  very  careful  about  handling 
them,  as  solder  will  not  flow  over  grease. 

Next  grind  up  a  little  borax  on  the 
slate  with  a  Httle  water,  tmtil  it  is  of  the 
consistency  of  thick  cream.  If  the 
powdered  borax  is  i^ed,  a  stick  will  serve 
for  the  stirring.  Cut  a  nmnber  of  pieces 
off  the  silver  solder  into  the  borax,  making 
them  about  Vi«  in.  long. 

Coat  the  cleaned  surfaces  with  the 
borax  where  they  are  to  be  joined,  and 
bind  them  together  with  the  iron  wire. 
Lift  the  pieces  of  solder  from  the  borax 
with  the  brush  and  place  them  along  the 
edges  to  be  joined,  putting  them  about 
1  in.  apart.  Set  the  whole  upon  the 
annealing  tray  and  apply  the  heat  with 
the  burner  and  blowpipe.  Do  not  apply 
much  heat  at  first,  just  enough  to  evapor- 
ate the  water  and  let  the  borax  aystaiize. 
When  this  is  accomplished  apply  more 
heat  until  the  solder  melts. 

If  these  directions  are  faithfully  earned 
out,  the  pieces  dean  and  not  too  much 
heat  i^pphed  at  once,  little  trouble  should 
be  expenenced  with^the  soldering  process. 


Coal-Dust  Danger 

It  being  generally  agreed  that  great 
colliery  explosions,  however  they  may 
ori^nate,  are  spread  by  the  progressive 
ignition  of  fine  coal-dust,  Prof.  W.  M. 
Thornton,  of  the  Armstrong  College, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  has  recently  been 
experimenting  with  a  View  to  getting 
rid  of  the  dust  danger  in  mines.  His 
conclusions  he  indicated  to  a  meeting 
of  the  members  of  the  North  of  England 
Mining  Institute  at  Newcastle. 

After  canying  out  very  exhaustive 
experiments,  he  had  hit  upon  a  mixture 
of  ten  parts  of  water-glass  with  one  part 
of  resinous  Uquid  soap  and  one  of  com- 
merdal  carbolic  add.  This  mixture, 
he  averred,  could  not  be  improved  upon 
from  the  standpoint  of  cost  and  effi- 
ciency as  a  wetter  or  binder  of  fine  dust. 
He  had  conducted  «cp(»iments  not  only 
in  the  laboratory,  but  in  the  gallery  of 
the  E  Pit,  Udpeth  Colliery  Co.,  Durham. 

He  siunmed  up  his  researches  by 
giving,  as  a  counsd  of  perfection,  the 
advice  that  a  dttsty  road  in  a  mine  should 
have  the  timbers  and  sides  thoroughly, 
though  quickly,  swept  by  a  brush,  that 
being  immediatdy  followed  by  hand- 
spraying,  especially  on  the  to;)s  of  tim- 
bers, or  fine  spraying  into  the  dusty  air. 

Dr.  Thornton's  conclusions-  were 
rather  warmly  contested  by  Dr.  Bedson 
(Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  same 
college).  Dr.  Bedson  declared  that 
most  of  the  substances  with  which  Dr. 
Thornton  had  been  dealing  were  danger- 
ous, and  he  (Dr.  Bedson)  should  classify 
them  down  a  mine  as  he  would  classify 
matches.  Soap  dust  was  nearly  as  in- 
flammable as  coal  dust,  and,  when  the 
soap  solution  had  dried,  would  result 
in  a  larger  quantity  of  volatile  matter 
being  present  than  before. 


Double  Glazing  for  Sound-Proofing 

An  English  builder  has  tried  the  plan 

of  double  glazing  windows  in  sick  rooms, 
studies,  lecture  rooms,  etc.,  with  a  view 
to  excluding  noise  from  without,  and 
with  notable  success.  He  foimd  that 
the  noise  of  heavy  wagons  and  passing 
trolley  cars  was  reduced  to  a  bearable 
degree,  and  that  conversation  tbrou|^ 
a  window  having  two  thicknesses  of  gla» 
with  an  air  space  belweeu  was  almost 
impossible, 
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DRY  CELL  TESTING* 

W.  B.  PRITZ 


There  are  today  at  least  100  brands 
of  dry  cells  upon  the  market,  varying 
in  quality  from  very  efficient  and  reliable 
cells  to  those  which  must  be  considered 
very  inefficient;  and  from  these  the  con- 
sumer must  select  that  brand  which  in 
his  opinion  will  give  best  service.  Before 
any  conclusion  can  be  reached  regarding 
the  adaptability  of  a  cell  to  a  particular 
servios,  the  oonsmrtcr  must  either  socept 
the  guarantee  of  the  manufacturer  or 
make  for  himself,  as  best  he  may,  a 
service  comparison  of  the  cells  in  question. 

The  present  diversity  in  the  methods 
of  testing  cells  is  very  troublesome  for 
both  the  manufacturer  and  consimier. 
The  former  is  often  called  upon  to  guar- 
antee the  service  of  his  product  when 
subjected  to  certain  tests  which  have 
little  or  no  relation  to  any  which  he  may 
have  adopted,  and  although  it  is  not 
impossible,  it  does  beonne  quite  difficult 
for  a  manufacturer  of  dry  cells  to  calcu- 
late from  the  results  of  his  regular  tests 
just  what  may  be  exi>ected  of  his  product 
when  subjected  to  a  particular  test 
required  in  the  specifications  of  his  cus- 
tomer. The  adoption  of  some  standard 
tests  which  would  hold  between  manu- 
facturer and  consumer  alike  would, 
therefore,  be  very  advantageous  to  both. 
The  cstaijlishmcnt  of  such  tests  and  the 
publicity  which  would  thereby  be  given 
to  the  whole  subject  of  testing  would 
decrease  the  tendency  of  the  smiall  con- 
sumers (who,  taken  collectively,  must 
use  a  considerable  percentage  of  the 
output)  to  place  reliance  in  the  so-called 
tests  whidi  now  form  the  basis  for  their 
judgment  of  a  brand  of  cell,  such  as 
amperage  or  voltage  readings. 

It  is  easily  shown  that  there  is  in  no 
,  sense  a  relationship  between  service  and 
short-drout  current.  It  is  true  that 
the  amperage  reading  of  a  cell,  coupled 
with  a  familiarity  with  the  particular 
brand,  does  serve  as  a  good  indication  of 
tibe  1^  of  the  cell  or  the  presence  of  any 
serious  defect;  however,  the  customer 
who  judges  solely  from  the  short-circuit 
current  is  very  apt  to  obtain  inferior 
quality,  and  yet  we  are  informed  by 
dealers  that  at  least  90  percent  of  the 


customers  who  buy  cells  off  the  shelves 
demand  that  they  be  so  read  and  in  most 
cases  select  that  brand  giving  the  higher 

current. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  the  requirements 
of  a  satisfactory  test  for  dry  oeaia  and  the 
conditions  which  have  the  greater  in- 
fluence upon  the  results  obtained.  In 
general  (other  than  for  purposes  of  re- 
search) there  are  but  two  reasons  for 
desiring  a  test  upon  dry  cells:  (1)  To 
ascertain  what  life  may  be  obtained  from 
a  brand  of  cells  in  a  certain  service;  (2) 
to  ascertain  vHucfa  one  of  several  brands 
will  give  the  longest  life  in  that  particular 
service. 

With  the  former  object  in  view  the 
knowledge  is  best  obtained  by  actual  use 
of  tiie  cdls  in  connection  with  the  appli- 
ance. In  some  cases  this  is  the  only 
feasible  way  in  which  the  definite  in- 
fonnation  sought  can  be  obtained.  The 
great  majority  of  tests  are  carried  on, 
however,  ^^^th  the  second  object  in  \'iew — 
viz.,  the  comparison  of  two  or  more  brands 
of  cells  for  use  in  a  particular  service. 
Where  the  amount  of  testing  is  large,  it 
is  impossible,  even  were  it  expedient,  to 
use  the  actual  appHances  for  testing  cells, 
and  it  becomes  necessary  to  devise  special 
testing  methods  and  apparatus  such  that 
results  obtained  therefrotn  shall  be  com- 
parable to  the  results  obtained  from  the 
cells  when  placed  in  actual  service.  This 
is,  we  take  it,  the  one  necessary  condition 
which  dr\'  cell  tests  must  fulfil. 

There  have  been  tests  devised  which 
seek  to  go  further  and  make  the  operating 
conditions  not  only  comparable,  but  as 
similar  as  may  be  to  the  operating  con- 
ditions of  the  service  for  which  the  test  is 
intended.  Upon  this  point  there  is  some 
diversity  o£  opinimL  Some  authorities 
daim  that  a  test  is  of  greater  value  and 
is  more  reliable  the  more  nearly  the  con- 
ditions of  test  approach  those  of  service, 
and,  foQowing  out  these  claims,  have 
devbed  certain  tests  which  are  rendered 
quite  complicated,  requiring  much  atten- 
tion and  apparatus  for  their  continuance, 
by  the  introduction  into  the  method  of 
some  of  the  irregularities  to  be  expected 
in  service.   It  is  questionable,  however. 
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if  results  of  greater  meaning  are  obtained 
from  such  strict  adherence  to  service 
oooiditaoiis.  At  best,  such  a  test  is'but 
an  approadi  to  actual  service,  whidi  must 

be  continually  varying  from  time  to  time 
and  from  locaHty  to  locality.  Again, 
the  apparatus  necessary  to  cany  on  an 
irregular,  intermittent  test  is  very  com« 
plicated  and  requires  much  careful  atten- 
tion. This  feature  limits  its  use  to  the 
large  consumers  and  manufacturers. 

Questions  are  often  asked  regarding 
the  adx-isability  of  testing  various  brands 
of  cells  by  connecting  them  in  scries  and 
discharging  them  simultaneously.  In 
genefal,  we  would  advise  against  this 
method,  though  there  are  occasions  when 
it  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  employed. 
Especially  is  this  true  when  test  condi- 
tions, sudi  as  length  of  contact  and  re- 
cuperation periods,  strength  of  current 
and  temperature  of  the  battery,  cannot 
be  held  constant  for  the  separate  testing 
of  various  brands.  It  is  ntuc^  pfeferable, 
for  instance,  to  use  the  series  method  of 
test  upon  an  automobile  than  to  test  the 
various  brands  upon  different  machines 
or  upon  the  same  machine  at  different 


after  10  weeks,  expressed  as  a  percentage 

of  the  initial  values: 


Temperature  is  a  most  important  factor 
in  dry  cell  testing,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
non-uniformity  m  the  results  of  tests 
may,  we  think,  be  traced  to  temperature 
variations.  For  instance,  the  current 
increases  as  the  temperature  rises,  and 
the  differences  in  the  current  obtainable 
increase  considerably  as  the  temperature 
falls.  The  influence  of  temperature 
upon  service  is  greater  than  it  is  supposed. 
Tests  show  great  variations  are  obtainable 
Lelween  <S0  and  95  degrees,  between  which 
values  practically  all  testing  is  done. 
This  makes  the  importance  of  tempera- 
ture regtdation  very  evident.  The  ellect 
ci  temperature  also  varies  with  the  nature 
of  the  service;  temperatures  giving 
longer  service  where  the  drain  is  heavy, 
while  low  temperatures  are  favorable 
for  light  drain  service  lasting  over  a 
considerable  period.  Of  prime  impor- 
tance in  dry  cell  testing  is  a  knowledge 
of  the  effect  of  temperature  upon  the 
fate  of  deterioration  of  cells  when  left 
oo  open  circuit.  To  detenmne  just  what 
this  effect  might  be,  a  number  of  cells 
were  stored  at  seven  different  tempera- 
taxes.  The  foUowing  table  gives  the 
initial  cqrrents  and  the  drop  in  amperage 


Temperature 

4rF... 

95^F... 
113°F... 
131*F... 
149^... 


•  •  •  • 


Initial  Amp. 

.18.1. 

.22.0. 
21.0. 
.22.8. 
.23.0. 
.20.5. 
.21.0. 


Percent  Drop  In 
Amp.  in  10  Wedct 

...4.4 

..10.0 
. .19.0 
..25.0 
..52.0 
..71.0 
..98.0 


The  greatly  increased  rate  of  deterionir 
tion  on  open  circuit  at  high  tempera- 
tures no  doubt  accounts  for  the  poor 
service  obtainable  at  such  temperatures 
over  long  periods  of  time.  A  Imowledge 
of  this  effect  of  temperature  would  un- 
doubtedly explain  the  cases,  which  are 
at  times  brought  to  our  attention,  of  cells 
rapidly  deteriorating  upon  a  dealer's 
shelves,  from  "no  cause  whatever." 
The  cells  should  be  stored  in  a  dr>',  cool 
place,  and  not  in  the  comer  behind  the 
stove. 

In  iriterpreting  the  results  obtained 
from  a  test  of  various  grades  of  cells  a 
caution  must  be  given  against  drawing 
definite  condusioas  from  the  outcome  of  a 
single  or  a  small  number  of  tests.  When 
the  matter  of  choosing  a  brand  is  of  much 
importance  it  is  necessary  to  run  a  series 
of  tests  over  a  period  of  six  months  or  a 
year.  In  this  way  a  very  good  idea  may 
be  obtained  of  the  average  service  resulto 
which  may  be  expected. 

In  regard  to  the  terms  in  which  Uie 
xesults  dt  dry  cell  tests  should  be  reported, 
there  is  some  diflerence  of  opinion,  some 
authorities  contending  that  the  ratings 
should  be  expressed  as  the  number  of 
ampere-hours  given  by  a  cdl  under 
specified  conditions  to  a  certain  working 
voltage  value.  Others  claim  that  more 
practical  meaning  is  attached  to  a  state- 
ment d  ibe  length  of  time  during  which 
the  cell  is  able  to  maintain  its  working 
voltage  above  the  specified  limiting 
value.  It  is  the  author's  opinion  that 
that  method  of  rating  diould  be  used 
which  gives  to  the  consumer  the  exact 
information  which  he  desires;  hence,  the 
rating  of  cells  by  the  length  of  service 
of  a  given  kind  which  they  are  capable 
of  giving  is  favoied. 

It  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  con- 
sumer is  interested  in  the  length  of  service 
whidi  he  is  able  to  obtain  worn  a  battery 
and  not  in  the  amount  of  energy  given. 
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At  &st  thought  it  might  appear  that  the 
ampere-hour  capacity  of  a  dry  cell  bears 
such  a  relation  to  length  of  service,  that 
either  method  of  rating  would  give  the 
same  information.  Sadi  is  not  uie  case, 
however.  Differences  in  discharge  rate 
cause  vast  di  (Terences  in  the  number  of 
ampere-hours  obtainable  from  the  cell. 
"From  the  nature  of  the  discharge  curve, 
it  is  quite  difficult  to  calculate  the  length 
of  sen-ice  obtainable  under  the  conditions 
hmiting  the  ampere-hour  rating,  while 
to  go  further  and  deduce  from  the  rated 
ampere-hour  capacity  under  one  set  of 
conditions,  the  output  to  be  expected 
under  different  conditions  becomes  a 
hopeless  task.  Equally  hopeless  is  the 
final  interpreting  of  the  result  in  terms 
of  length  of  service.  Again,  a  dry  cell 
does  not  always  give  length  of  service 
which  is  proportional  to  ampere-hour 
output.  It  is  easily  possible  to  produce 
two  dry  cells  which  will  give  equal  lengths 
of  service,  the  ampere-hour  output  of 
which  will  show  marked  differences. 
Hence  a  statement  of  the  ampere-hour 
capacity  of  two  famnds  of  cells  is  very 
apt  to  be  misleading,  as  it  docs  not  settle 
definitely  which  is  the  better  cell  to  use 
upon  a  given  service.  For  research  pur- 
poses the  energy  or  ampere-hour  output 
of  a  cell  is  very  useful,  but  as  a  practical 
rating  for  dry  cells  it  is  not  satisfactory, 
espedally  mm  the  standpoint  of  the 
consumer. 

The  author  then  proposes  for  considera- 
tion certain  tests  covering  the  two  most 
important  services,  namely,  telephone, 
and  gas-«ngine  ignition.  The  nature  of 
these  services  was  fully  outlined  in  Papers 
delivered  before  the  Society  by  Dr.  J.  W. 
Brown*  and  Mr.  D.  L.  Ordway.f  and 
therefore  will  be  touched  upon  only  in 
so  far  as  is  necessary  to  establish  the 
relationship  of  the  service  to  the  tests 
which  we  propose. 

*"Tmu."  Amer.  EIectn>chem.  Soc..  XIII.  173  (1908). 
rTmaa."  Aoicr.  Blectrocbcm.  Soc.  XVU.  341  (1910). 
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It  is  recommended  by  one  of  the  im- 
portant telephone  companies  that  the 

battery  should  at  all  times  give  a  current 
of  more  than  0.14  amperes  at  the  end  of 
one  minute  after  il  has  been  disconnected 
from  the  transmitter  and  oomiected  in 
circuit  with  an  ammeter  and  a  resistaooe 
of  20  ohms.  Tliis  specification  necessi- 
tates that  the  working  voltage  be  con- 
stantly 2.8  volts  or  more.  The  author 
has  been  uang  for  some  time  a  test  whidi 
requires  a  minimum  of  care  and  super- 
vision and  which  is  quite  comparable 
to  the  more  complicatai  tests.  It  sub- 
jects three  cells  in  series  to  a  disdisiige 
through  20  ohms  resistance  for  a  period 
of  two  minutes  each  hour,  during  24 
hours  per  day  and  7  days  per  week,  imtil 
the  working  voltage  reaches  the  limiting 
value  of  2.8  volts,  the  results  being  re- 
ported as  the  number  of  hours'  scr\'ice 
to  this  cut-off  point.  The  energy  drawn 
from  the  battoy  in  this  test  is  approxi- 
mately equivalent  to  that  consimied  in 
the  more  complicated  methods;  the 
batteries  give  practically  equivalent 
periods  of  service,  and  the  number  of 
cells,  resistance  in  circuit  and  cut-off 
point  are  identical.  The  regularity  of 
this  test  which  we  propose  eliminates 
the  medianical  appliances  necessary  to 
obtain  decreased  night  and  Sunday 
service.  The  left-hand  portion  of  Fig,  1 
shows  diagrammatically  the  apparatus 
necessary  and  its  arrangement.  The 
hand  of  the  clodc  A  revolves  once  per 
hour,  closing  by  means  of  the  contact  H 
the  circuit  of  the  battery  /  in  turn  through 
the  contacts  B,  B„  and  Bt.  This 
current  magnetizes  the  cores  of  the  tele- 
graph relays  C,  G,  C,,  G,  causing  the 
extended  armature  arms  I)  to  fall,  bring- 
ing the  inverted  U-shaped  fingers  F  into 
mercury  cups,  through  whi<£  the  test 
batter}'  circuits  E  arc  closed.  Each 
contact  H  is  of  such  length  that  two 
minutes  are  required  for  the  passage 
of  the  contact  H.  At  the  ri^t  of  the 
figure  is  shown  the  arrangement  of  the 
relay  and  coil  table.  The  test  liatterics 
are  stored  luidemeath  the  table  and  are 
read  from  the  mercury  cup  F. 

Pig.  2  shows  a  representative  discharge 
curve  obtaine(l  from  a  batten,-  of  three 
2]  2  in-  6  in.  dry  cells  of  a  wcll-knov\ii 
brand.    The  curve  passes  tlirough  the 
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values  of  the  working  voltage  at  the  end 
of  the  dsschai^  periods. 

Ignition  practice  also  presents  great 
diversity  in  operating  conditions,  and 
formulating  a  satisfactory  test  to  meet 
tlie  ddnands  recpslres  tnticli  conwdcrfttton 
o£  the  various  systems  used.  In  defvdop- 
ing  a  test  suitable  for  this  service,  a 
4-cylinder  automobile  engine,  equipped 
^vxlli  a  standard  make  of  spark  coQ  was 
tiaed.  With  different  ]itiiid)ers  of  cells 
in  series,  resistance  was  cut  into  the 
circuit  until  the  engine  failed  to  operate 
satisfactorily.  Limits  of  satisfactory 
^imtion  for  these  particular  conditions 
were  thus  reached.  Readings  at  this 
point  were  taken  of  the  working  voltage, 
average  drain  on  the  battery  and  ^e 
vahie  of  the  impulse  which  the  battery 
was  capable  of  forcing  through  the  pri- 
mal^' winding  of  the  spark  coil.*  The 
work  was  then  duplicated,  using  in  turn 
an  the  leading  makes  of  coils.  Thus  it 
was  possible  to  fonnulate  what  may 
be  considered  as  a\  erage  limiting  con- 
ditions of  actual  ignition  service.  It  was 
found  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  five 
or  six  cells  in  series  gave  ample  voltage. 
Efficient  servnce  was  obtained  in  some 
cases  with  as  low  a  drain  on  the  battery 
as  0.2  or  0.3  amperes.  It  is  very  prob* 
able,  however,  that  0.5  ampere  more 
nearly  represents  the  average  drain 
which  could  be  maintained  by  the  ad- 
justment of  coils  without  proper  instru- 
ments, f  A  battery  was  found  to  give 
inefficient  service  when  the  impulse  of 
current  which  it  was  able  to  send  through 
the  primary  winding  of  the  ^lark  coil 
f(dl  hdow  2  or  3  amperes,  Fig.  3  showing 
a  diagram  of  the  arrangement. 

From  these  findings  the  following  test 
has  been  developed  and  adopted  as 
standard  for  ignition  service.  A  battery 
of  six  cells  is  connected  in  series  with  a 


16-ohm  coil,  which  permits  an  average 
drain  on  the  battery  throughout  its  iSe 
of  approximately  0.5  ampere.  Readings 

of  the  working  voltage  are  taken  at  inter- 
vals throughout  the  test,  the  most  im- 
portant reading,  however,  being  the  im- 
pulse of  current  which  the  battery  is  able 
to  force  through  a  J/^^-ohm  coil  connected 
in  series  with  the  ammeter  and  in  parallel 
with  the  16-ohm  resistance.  When  this 
value  at  the  end  of  a  period  of  contact 
falls  below  4  amperes,  the  battery  is  con- 
sidered unfit  for  service  and  discarded. 
This  value  is  taken,  rather  than  3  amperes, 
in  order  to  be  conservative.  All  condi- 
tions adopted  from  investigation  as  rei)re- 
senting  the  average  ignition  service  have 
thus  been  duphcated.  In  settling  upon 
the  length  of  time  during  which  the  bat- 
tery should  be  discharged,  many  users 
of  automobiles  were  intcnicwed,  and  the 
consensus  of  opinion  was  that,  after  the 
novelty  of  an  autcmobQe  wore  off.  the 
length  of  time  during  which  a  car  would 
be  in  operation  would  average  not  far 
from  two  hours  a  day.  The  test  batteries 
are  therefore  discharged  for  this  length 


Fia.  & — lasmos  Tnr. 


of  time  each  day.  The  time  is  divided, 
however,  into  two  periods,  one  hour  in 
the  morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon* 
As  a  test  for  Kghter  service,  the  battery 
is  sometimes  subjected  to  two  drain- 
periods  of  half  an  hour  each.  If  the 
amount  of  testing  be  not  too  great,  the 
circuits  may  be  closed  by  hand,  in  which 
case  no  apparatus  is  needed  other  than 
instruments  for  reading,  a  niunber  of 
16-ohm  resistance  coils  and  a  5.0-ohm 
coil  for  use  in  taking  tiie  impulse  readings. 

This  test  has  been  used  satisfactorily 
for  several  years.  By  slight  variations, 
chiefly  in  the  time  of  disdiarge,  it  may 
be  made  representative  of  any  ^stem 
of  various  types  of  ignition  service. 


•A  full  discussion  of  the  impulse  valur  and  its 
Axner.  ElecUochem.  Soc..  XVIl,  361  (1910). 

fThe  Talue  of  the  approxinaS*  dnin.  Rs.,  0.5 
ba  otrttinHi,  whkh  ara  nmcfa  mon  •oooomical  of  a 
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Sinoe  it  is  often  the  case  that  quite  an 
interval  of  time  may  elapse  between  the 
manufacture  and  installation  of  a  cell  in 
service,  a  knowledge  of  what  may  be 
expected  during  this  period  becomes  of 
no  little  importance,  and  hence  an  open 
circuit  or  "shelf  life"  test  is  quite  essen- 
tial. The  ideal  method  for  such  a  test 
would  be  the  determination  of  the  de- 
crease of  service  capacity  due  to  storage 
over  definite  periods.  This  practice, 
however,  would  entail  much  labor  and 
expense  where  the  amount  of  testing  to 
be  done  is  large. 

The  method  generally  employed  to 
determine  shelf  life  consists  of  reading 
the  initial  voltage  and  short-circuit  cur- 
rent of  a  representative  sample  of  cells, 
followed  by  current  readings  at  intervals 
of  one  or  two  months,  depending  upon 
the  nature  of  the  cells  in  question.  The 
ammeter  for  reading  short^drcuit  current 
should  be  dead  beat,  and  with  its  leads 
should  have  a  resistance  of  0.01  ohm. 
Two  30  in.  lengths  of  No.  12  lamp  cord 
make  very  convenient  leads.  The  results 
are  merely  indicative  of  increase  in  inters 
nal  resistance,  and  bear  no  definite  rela- 
tion to  the  service  which  the  cells  may 
give.  However,  this  information,  coupled 
with  familiarity  with  a  brand  of  odls, 


becomes  a  very  good  indication  of  its 
quality.  It  also  serves  to  indicate  any 
serious  defects  of  manufacture.  The  cells 
are  kept  on  the  shelf  until  the  short- 
circuit  current  has  fallen  below  10  am- 
peres. This  point  is*  arbitrarily  chosen, 
as  it  represents  a  point  V>elow  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  market  the  cell. 
For  practical  purposes,  the  results  are 
expressed  as  the  number  of  months  dumg 
which  the  short-circuit  current  remains 
above  this  cut-off  point.  Much  more 
meaning,  however,  is  attached  to  the  rate 
at  wfaidi  the  current  falls,  generally 
reported  as  the  drop  in  amperage  ex- 
pressed as  a  percentage  of  the  initial 
amperage.  This  is  especially  true  when 
mvestigation  of  the  quaHty  ci  cells  is  the 
object.  For  practical  purposes,  however, 
the  first  rating  piven,  i.e.,  months  to 
10  amperes,  is  perhaps  preferable. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  misodla- 
neous  services  in  which  dry  cells  are  used, 
tests  for  which  must  be  formulated  as 
occasion  demands  and  to  suit  the  particu- 
lar needs  of  the  case.  For  the  mote  im- 
portant uses,  however,  viz.,  telephone 
and  ignition  serNices,  we  trust  uniform 
methods  of  testing  may  soon  be  adopted 
which  will  be  satisfactory  to  alL 


A  CORNER  CUPBOARD 


Such  a  fitting  as  the  one  illustrated 
herewith,  can  always  be  used  to  fill  an 
odd  comer,  and  will  usually  be  found  to 
occupy  only  space  which  would  otherwise 
be  entirely  vacant.  It  can  be  marie  of 
any  variety  of  selected  straight-iT;iiiu'd 
pine,  and  presents  no  especial  dillicuity 
in  construction.  Owing  to  its  shape  on 
plan,  it  will  be  easily  understood  upon 
reference  to  the  drawing  that  while  the 
side  view  shows  the  true  shape  of  the 
sides  and  back,  but  foreshortens  the  door, 
which  is  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  to  the 
spectator,  so  also  the  front  \'iew  gives 
the  true  shape  of  the  door,  but  the  other 
parts  of  the  cupboard  are  foreshortened 
m  width  when  seen  from  directly  in  front. 

The  top  and  bottom  (see  B  and  C  on 
side  view)  should  be  first  prepared  out 
of  14  in>  stuff  and  of  the  shape  diown  on 
the  plans;  the  grain  should  run  parallel 
with  the  front  edges,  and  it  will  be  best 
to  form  them  of  two  widths  glued  to- 
gether; tfadr  length  along  the  back  edges 
(as  i>  to  £)  is  1  ft.  4  in.  Next  the  two 


sides  which  are  2  ft.  6  in.  x  5  in.  and  about 
in.  thick,  are  cut  to  the  cun-ed  outline, 
shown  on  the  side  view,  and  the  shaded 
porticHi  fretted  out  entirely;  then  the 
two  back  pieces  are  prepared,  and  they 
will  also  have  to  be  in  two  widths  glued 
together  to  make  the  1  ft.  4  in.  required, 
and  are  2  ft.  10^  in.  hig^,  with  a  square 
piece  cut  out  of  the  bottom,  and  cun'ed 
and  fretted  at  the  top  to  match  the  sif^es. 
These  six  parts  can  then  be  glued  and 
neatly  bradded  together,  thus  forming 
the  carcass  of  the  cupboard. 

A  little  shelf  with  a  shaped  edge,  as 
shown  33^2  in.  wide,  is  then  fixed  at  the 
top  and  partly  supported  by  twowoo^ 
brackets  of  a  simple  curved  outline;  this 
shelf  is  in  two  pieces,  10  in.  in  their  great- 
est length,  and  mitered  as  shown  on  the 
plan  of  top.  A  light  curved  arch  piece 
with  its  ends  splayed  to  suit  is  fixed  under 
the  front  edge  of  the  bottom  to  finish 
the  lower  part,  and  two  ^  in.  uprights 
similarly  splayed  are  fixed  at  eadi  ade 
between  the  top  and  bottom  (see  F.Goa 
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plan  at  /I ) ;  the  outer  cdp^e  of  these  pieoes 
might  be  slightly  chamfered. 

The  only  part  now  remaining  to  be 
described  is  the  door,  which  •mil  need 
careful  fitting;  and  hanginj^'.  It  may  be 
framed  up  with  a  panel  in  the  orthodox 
■way,  if  the  craftsman  cares  to  undertake 
the  task,  or  a  piece  of  three-ply  of  the 
full  size  of  the  door  may  have  thin  strips 
2  in.  wide  glued  along  its  edges  to 
represent  the  styles  of  a  door,  and  if  this 
simple  method  is  adopted  it  ivill  be  hn- 


possiblc  to  detect  the  difference  without 
opening  the  cupboard.  The  door  is 
decorated  with  \]/2  in.  square  pieces 
about  ^  in.  thick  in  the  comers,  and  a 
small  ornamental  bead  strip  is  filled  in  be- 
tween as  shown.  A  fillet  should  be  fi.xed 
along  6',  projecting  a  little  to  stop  the 
door,  and  neat  hinges  and  a  suitable  spring 
catch  or  cupboard  lock  should  be  chosen. 

The  interior  can  easily  be  fitted  with 
light  shelves  or  pigeon  holes  to  suit  indi- 
v^nal  requirements. 
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DBFLOCCDLATION  * 

BDWAKD  6.  ACHBSON,  8C.D. 


It  is  with  much  diffidence  I  speak  on  a 

subject  that  has  not  yet  emerged  from 
the  embr\-onic  state.  My  latest  experi- 
mental researches  had  to  do  with  it;  I 
believe  it  will  rapidly  grow  in  importance 
in  the  scientific  and  industrial  world; 
and  finally,  much  work  of  a  strictly  scien- 
tific character  remains  to  be  done  to 
reduce  the  fragmentary  knowledge  we 
now  have  of  it  to  an  exact  science. 

In  my  labors  devoted  to  working  out 

and  developing  industrial  and  commercial 
projects,  I  have  upon  several  occasions 
found  reactions,  conditions  and  results 
that  did  not  harmonize  with  the  accepted 
theories  and  formulae  of  scientific  men. 
Being  an  eanicst  believer  in  publicity, 
in  order  that  any  possible  benefits  that 
mi{^t  accrue  to  the  common  welfare  may 
tile  more  quickly  be  enjoyed,  I  shall  lay 
before  you  a  detailed  account  of  my  ex- 
periments on  the  deflocculation  of  inor- 
ganic bodies.  It  will  become  very  evi- 
dent as  my  story  unfolds,  that  throughout 
the  series  of  experiments  described  and 
the  working  hypothesis  employed,  I  was 
wholly  disregarding  the  inrevsaling  theo- 
ries, and  that  I  imoonsdonsly  enteied 
the  field  of  colloids. 

Having  worked  out  the  problems  in- 
volved in  the  manufacture  of  graphite 
from  coal  and  other  carbonaceous  ma- 
terials, I  undertook,  in  the  stmimer  of 
1901,  the  introduction  of  this  artificially- 
made  graphite  into  the  crucible  trade. 
My  first  efforts  were  devoted  to  the  mak- 
ing of  a  satisfactory  crucible  of  my 
graphite,  using  as  a  binding  material, 
American  clays.  Many  failures  were 
met  with,  and  I  found  it  difficult  to  locate 
the  cause  of  the  failuTOt  whetiier  with  the 
graphite  or  with  the  clay.  I  soon  learned 
the  manufacturers  of  crucil)lcs  in  the 
United  States  invariably  used  as  a  binding 
agent  for  the  graphite  in  the  crucible 
body,  clays  imported  from  Europe.  I 
secured  samples  of  these  imported  clays, 
and  found  them  much  superior  to  the 
American  ones  in  plasticity  and  tensile 
strength. 

Chemical  analysis  failed  to  disclose  the 
cause  of  the  jihysical  differences  existing 
in  the  clays.   The  question  invol\-ed  intcr- 

•The  text  of  an  address  delivered  by  Dr.  E.  (1.  .\chc5»on  of  Niagara  Palls,  illVtttOr  o( 
GnpbiU,  etc,  before  London  Society  of  Cberoicol  laduitxy,  November  7. 1911. 


ested  me  greatly,  and  I  decided  to  endeav- 

or  to  determine  what  produced  the  varia- 
tions. I  found  it  generally  stated  in  the 
books  that  residual  clays  were  non-plastic, 
and  sedimentary  days  wefe  more  or  less 
plastic.  Here  was  the  starting  point. 
Plasticity  was  developed  by  or  during 
the  act  of  transportation  from  the  point 
of  formation  to  the  final  resting-plaoe  of 
the  day.  I  did  not  believe  thoe  was 
anything  in  the  simple  act  of  the  suspen- 
sion iii  water  that  would  produce  the 
effect  noted,  and  therefore  locdced  for  tiie 
cause  of  the  foreign  matter  carried  by 
the  water.  It  seemed  the  most  likely 
agents  were  the  organic  substances 
^i^ished  from  the  forests  into  the  running 
waters.  Witii  this  idea  in  view,  I  made 
a  few  experiments  with  those  substances 
I  thought  likely  to  be  found  in  the  wash- 
ings of  vegetation.  One  of  my  early 
experiments  was  to  treat  kaolin  with  a 
solution  of  tannin,  and  I  at  once  noticed 
less  water  was  needed  to  produce  a  given 
degree  of  fluidity;  also  that  the  tensile 
strength  and  plastidty  were  increased. 

Tests  were  made  on  the  increased  ten- 
sile strength  of  clay,  as  the  result  of  treat- 
ment with  organic  matter,  and  it  was 
found  that  bnquettes  made  of  Harris 
kaolin  and  dried  at  120*'C.  would  break 
with  a  load  of  5.73  kg.  per  square  centi- 
meter, while  the  same  clay,  after  treat- 
ment with  two  percent  of  catediu  for  a 
period  of  ten  days,  then  formed  into 
briquettes  and  dried  at  120°C.,  would 
not  break  imtil  the  load  was  increased 
to  19.75  kg.  per  square  centimeter,— an 
increase  of  more  than  244  percent. 

I  now  began  to  wonder  whether  or  not 
the  effect  I  had  discovered  was  known, 
as  it  might  have  much  value  to  an  in- 
dustry of  sudi  colossal  dimensions  and 
antiquity  as  clay-working.  Moreover, 
it  would  be  amazing  if  it  should  not  be 
known,  in  view  of  the  tremendous  amount 
of  experimental  work  that  had  been  done 
on  that  art.  I  searched  for  some  record 
of  the  addition  of  organic  matter  to  clay 
during  its  working,  and  only  one  instance 
could  I  find,  that  of  the  Egyptians  in 
brick-making,  as  recorded  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  Exodus.  The  acccjjted  thaory 
of  using  straw  fiber  as  a  mechanical  biiid- 
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ing  agent  iiad  never  appealed  to  me. 
Stfaw,  however,  contains  no  tannin,  and 
tbe  effect  I  had  found  had  always  been 

produced  vnth.  tannin,  or  a  substance 
containing  tannin.  I  procured  some 
itmw,  boiled  it  with  water,  decanted  the 
resultant   reddish  brown  Hquid,  and 

mixed  it  with  clay.  The  resnilt  was  like 
that  produced  with  tannin,  and  equal  to 
the  best  I  had  obtained.  It  now  seemed 
likely  that  the  Egy])tians  were  femiliar 
with  the  efTcct  I  had  discovered,  and 
believing  this  was  why  they  used  straw 
in  making  brick  and  were  successful  in 
substituting  stubble  for  the  straw,  I 
called  day  so  treated  "Egyptiamzed 
Clay.'* 

The  effect  of  organic  matter,  as  typified 
by  tannin,  in  pioducing  deflooculation 
and  a  resultant  colloidal  state  of  clay  is 
very  readily  shown;  for  instance,  T  have 
here  some  powdered  kaulin,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  wbktk  I  will  place  in  a  test  tube, 
add  water,  and  after  shaking,  set  aside. 
Another  portion  of  the  kaolin  I  will  put 
into  a  beaker,  and  moisten  with  a  water 
solution  of  tannin,  to  which  a  small 
amount  of  ammonia  has  been  added. 
After  a  thorough  mixture  has  been  made, 
using  a  glass  rod  to  stir  with,  to  eliminate 
as  much  as  posable  any  grinding  ad&m, 
I  will  add  more  water  and  divide  the 
contents  of  the  beaker  !>etween  two  test 
tubes.  To  one  of  the  tubes  containing 
tannin-treated  day  I  will  add  a  Uttle 
common  table  s£Jt.  The  three  tubes 
I  will  place  here  before  you,  that  we  may 
examine  them  later. 

In  the  summer  of  1906  I  succeeded  in 
making  artificially  a  high  grade  graphite 
which  I  wished  to  make  aj^ipHcable  to  all 
kinds  of  lubrication.  To  meet  the  various 
demands,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
it  remain  diflFiised  in  liquids  lighter  than 
itself;  for  instance,  water  and  petroleum 
oils.  Recalling  the  effect  of  tannin  on 
clay,  which  caused  it  to  remain  dilluscd 
in^wateft  I  traaied  a  sample  of  my  graph* 
ite  with  *a«wi«",  and  found  the  same  effect 
occurred.  The  graphite  being  black,  it 
makes  a  better  lecture  demonstration 
than  the  day  I  have  shown  you,  and  I 
will  repeat  my  experiments,  using  graph- 
ite. I  have  here  a  samy^lc  of  artificially- 
made  graphite,  whicli  has  been  disinte- 
grated to  a  fineness  that  will  permit  it 
to  pass  through  a  sieve  having  40.000 
medies  to  the  square  inch.  I  will  intro' 


duce  a  small  quantity  of  it  into  a  test 
tube,  add  water,  and  after  dialdng,  set 

aside.  Another  sample  I  will  place  in  a 
beaker  and  moisten  with  a  solution  of 
organic  matter,  and  after  thoroughly 
stirring  with  a  glass  rod,  I  will  add  water 
and  divide  it  hilween  two  test  tubes,  tO 
one  of  which  I  will  add  table  siilt.  These 
three  tubes  1  \%ill  place  beside  those  hold- 
ing the  clay,  to  be  examined  later. 

The  actual  amount  of  deflocculating 
effect  produced  on  the  graphite  in  the 
beaker  is  very  small  indeed.  In  com- 
mercial work  considerable  mastication 
and  time  are  required.  I  have  here  a 
bottle  containing  water  having  two  to 
three  tenths  of  one  percent  of  its  weight 
in  deflocculated  graphite,  the  defloocula- 
tion having  been  produced  by  a  treatment 
similar  to  that  I  have  applied  to  the 
graphite  in  the  beaker,  and  a  little  of  it 
being  poured  on  a  filter,  you  see  the  black 
liquid  running  into  the  test  tube  bdow 
the  filter.  The  paper  retained  none  of 
the  graphite  on  its  upper  surface,  all  of 
it  having  passed  into  and  through  the 
paper.  I  will  now  add  two  or  three  drops 
of  add  to  the  black  liquid  in  the  tube,  and 
after  warming  over  a  spirit  lamp,  will 
throw  it  on  another  filter  paper,  and  you 
now  see  a  dear,  coloriess  hquid  descoid- 
ing  into  the  tube  bdow  the  filter.  This 
is  the  water  in  which  the  graphite  in  a 
deflocculated  condition  was  diffused; 
the  graphite  having  been  flocculated  by 
the  add  is  now  retaihed  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  filter  paper.  The  effect 
I  have  product  with  the  add  could  have 
been  imxluced  with  a  solution  of  salt, 
lime  water,  or  any  one  of  that  large  list  of 
substances  known  as  electrolytes,  even 
so  weak  an  acid  as  carbonic  acid,  if  caused 
to  bubble  up  through  water  carrying 
deflocculated  graphite,  will  cause  fioiocu- 
lation  and  sedimentation. 

Upon  being  deflocculated,  the  graphite 
is  diilused  tiu"ough  the  water  in  a  colloidal 
State,  and  I  have  samples  of  deflocculated 
graphite  in  water  which  have  stood  for 
more  than  two  years  without  showing 
any  settling,  notwithstanding  the  graph- 
ite is  two  and  two-tenths  times  heavier 
than  water. 

I  have  been  able  to  obtain  this  same 
effect  on  natural  graphite,  amorphous 
alumina  and  silica,  lamp  blade,  and  my 
manufactured  product— Siloxicon,  which 
is  an  amorphous  body  having  the  formula 
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SijCjO.  The  effect  can  be  produced  with 
a  long  list  d  ofsamc  bodies;  for  instance, 
tannin,  or  organic  substances  containing 
tannin,  also  vnth.  solutions  containing 
the  gum  of  the  peach  and  cherry  tree,  or 
extracts  from  straw  and  grass.  The  drain- 
age from  the  barnyard  proved  to  be  very 
efficient.  I  speak  of  these  organic  sub- 
stances as  agents  when  used  to  produce 
deflocculation,  and  they  act  as  protective 
coUoids  to  the  deflooculated  body. 

Some  minutes  have  now  passed  by,  and 
we  will  examine  the  tubes  containing 
the  clay  and  the  graphite.  We  find  the 
day  that  had  been  mixed  with  plain 
water  has  settled.  The  mixture  of  clay, 
water,  organic  matter  and  salt  h:is  also 
cleared,  while  the  tube  containing  the 
day,  water  and  organic  matter  remains 
muddy.  In  Uke  manner,  the  tube  con- 
taining the  disintegrated  graphite  in 
water  has  cleared;  the  second  one  con- 
taining water,  graphite  and  organic 
matter  remains  bladk;  while  the  third 
tube,  which  was  set  up  the  same  as  the 
second,  but  had  a  httle  salt  added  to  it, 
has  desBied.  Ai>paiently  a  great  afilinity 
existed  between  the  organic  and  the  in- 
organic substances  introduced  into  the 
water.  The  inorganic  body  abstracted 
the  organic  from  the  water,  and  in  doing 
80,  was  deflocculated.  Eadi  partide  as 
it  was  thrown  ofT  was  enveloped  in  an 
aqueous  jelly  of  the  organic  agent,  or  at 
least  such  was  the  working  hypothesis 
I  followed  to  arrive  at  my  residts,  and 
I  find  it  difficult  to  think  of  this  breaking 
up  stopping  short  of  the  final  subdivision 
with  the  resultant  separation  into  indi- 
vidual molecules,  or  the  smallest  partides 
into  whidi  a  body  can  be  subdivided 
without  loss  of  identity. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  I  defloccu- 
lated day  in  the  year  1901  and  graphite 
in  1906,  and  immediately  afterwards  a 
number  of  other  bodies.  I  early  under- 
stood I  was  producing  colloidal  conditions 
of  these  bodies,  but  not  tmtil  the  summer 
of  the  present  year,  1911,  did  I  read  any 
treatise  on  colloids,  being  familiar  \\nth 
this  state  of  matter  only  in  a  very  general 
way.  During  the  summer  I  procured  a 
copy  of  the  book,  *'  CoUoids  and  the  Ultra- 
microscope,"  as  written  by  Dr.  Richard 
Zsigmondy  and  translated  into  English 
by  Jerome  Alexander  of  New  York.  I 
found  the  book  extremdy  interesting, 
and  at  once  wished  to  have  a  sample  of 


my  deflocculated  graphite  subjected  to 
tdtramicroscofMC  exammation.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander kindly  undertook  the  examination. 
He  found  the  graphite  in  the  deflocculated 
condition  to  be  in  a  true  colloidal  state, 
the  parttdes  being  in  rafrid  molaoa,  and 
he  estimated  their  average  ase  in  linear 
dimensions  to  be  75  millimicrons.  Sev- 
enty-five millimicrons  are  seventy-five 
millionths  of  a  miUimeter,  and  it  would 
require  slightly  more  than  13/NX)  of  the 
particles  to  extend  one  millimeter.  Now, 
the  particles  of  disintegrated  graphile 
used  as  the  crude  material  from  which  to 
produce  deflocculated  graphite,  pass, 
as  I  have  stated,  through  a  sieve  ha\-ing 
40.000  meshes  to  the  square  inch  and  their 
maximum  hnear  dimensions  is  such  that 
it  would  require  thirteen  of  tiiem  to 
extend  one  rmllimeter.  Hence,  the  par- 
ticle of  disintegrated  graphite  is  one 
thousand  times  greater  in  hnear  dimen- 
sion than  the  deSooculated  one.  These 
axe  figtffes  that  certainly  test  our  powen 
of  appreciation. 

I  have  been  asked,  "Why  don't  you 
speak  of  the  graphite  as  colloidal?** 
Knowing  now  that  it  is  in  a  colloidal 
state,  I  speak  of  it  as  being  colloidal,  but 
when  I  am  speaking  of  my  process  I  am 
talking  of  a  method  of  producing  defloc- 
culation. When  does  that  process  of 
deflocculation  stop'  Ts  it  short  of  the 
final  subdivision  and  the  throwing  off  of 
the  molecule?  I  think  not.  I  believe 
we  are  here  dealing  with  molecules. 
Their  size  may  not  agree  with  what  they 
should  be  as  computed  in  accordance 
with  accepted  theories,  but,  neverthdess, 
I  cannot  concave  the  subdivision  once 
started,  in  the  presence  of  sufficient 
defiocculatinj/  agent,  will  stop  short  of 
the  final,  with  the  freeing  of  the  molecule 
and  the  creation  ci  the  colloidal  state. 

How  did  all  this  I  have  been  telling 
you  come  to  happen?  The  following 
quotation  aptly  tells  how : 

"It*s  generally  the  feUow  who  doe8n*t 
know  any  better  who  does  the  thing  that 
can't  be  done.  You  see  the  blamed  fool 
doesn't  know  it  can't  be  done,  so  he  goes 
ahead  and  does  it.** 


I  honor  the  man  anywhere  who  in  the 
consdentious  discharge  of  what  he  be- 
hoves to  be  his  duty  dares  to  stand  akme. 
— Charles  Suhnbr. 
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AN  ASTRONOMICAL  TELESCOPE 


The  photograph  illustrates  an  astro- 
nomical telescope  of  the  reflecting  type, 
with  a  speculum  or  reflector  of  70  in. 
focus  and  7  in.  diameter, 
i;  Fig.  1  (not  to  scale)  illustrates  the 
principle  of  the  reflecting  telescope.  .4  is 
the  speculum,  which  receives  the  light 
from  a  star  or  other  object.  The  image 
is  transmitted  to  the  eyepiece  B  by  the 
small  elliptical  mirror  C  suspended  in 
center  of  tube. 

The  telescope  was  designed  with  a  view 
to  simplicity  of  parts,  ease  of  construc- 
tion, and  low  cost.  All  the  machining 
can  be  done  on  a  small  lathe  (the  writer 
used  a  Drummond  3^  in.).  The  instru- 
ment is  mounted  equatorially,  which, 
briefly  explained,  is  that  the  main  a  is 
inclined  so  as  to  be  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  earth ;  and  by  mounting  in  this  way, 
it  obviates  the  necessity  of  ha\ing  to 
follow  an  object  in  the  field  of  view  in  a 
vertical  and  horizontal  direction,  as  with 
a  simply-mounted  telescope. 

The  first  thing  was  to  make  rough  draw- 
ings of  each  part,  then  a  set  of  scale  draw- 
ings with  all  measurements.  Wooden  pat- 
terns were  made  for  all  parts  constructed 
from,  castings.  The  stand  is  made  from 
Ko.   16  gauge  planished  steel  plates, 


w 
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riveted  with  flush  joints  and  a  flange  at 
foot,  for  screwing  down  to  wood  base. 
The  top  of  stand  is  sheet  iron,  J^g  in. 
thick.  The  tube,  6  ft.  3  in.  x  9  in.  inside 
diameter,  is  made  from  No.  20  gauge 
steel  plates,  in  three  pieces,  riveted  with 
flush  joints.  The  declination  a  is  a 
hollow  steel  shaft  of  seamless  steel  tubing, 
1^12  in-  outside  diameter.  Tlie  polar  a 
is  the  same  material.  The  triangular 
frame,  which  carries  the  whole  mount, 
is  made  from  iron  castings,  bolted  to- 
gether. On  the  top  end  of  the  polar  axis 
is  a  forging,  on  which  is  mounted  the 
declination  axis  in  cast  iron  bearings 
bushed  \rith  brass. 

The  cradle  which  carries  the  main  tube 
is  secured  to  the  end  of  the  declination 


axis.  The  tube  is  held  in  the  cradle  by 
steel  straps.  Via  in.  thick,  as  shown  in 
sketch.  The  eyepiece  requires  no  .special 
description.  For  the  speculum,  I  ob- 
tained two  circles  of  ordinar>'  plate  glass. 
7}/2  in.  in  diameter,  and  VA  in.  thick, 
vt-ith  top  edges  beveled.  They  are  ground 
together  entirely  by  hand  with  various 
grades  of  carborundum  iwwdcr  and 
finally  with  jewellers'  rouge,  the  result 
being,  one  is  ground  concave  and  one 
convex.  The  conca\'e  one  is  the  s|oecu- 
lum,  which  is  finally  silvered  on  the  sur- 
face. The  process  of  grinding  is  ex- 
tremely interesting  and  really  not  diffi- 
cult. 

The  small  elliptical  mirror,  shown  in 
drawing,  is  mounted  in  a  small  brass 
fitting  And  suspended  in  the  tube  at  45 
degrees.  The  theoretical  diameter  of 
the  minor  axis  of  small  mirror  is  1  in., 
but  is  made  slightly  larger  in  practice. 
The  reason  why  it  is  elliptical  is  that  a 
cone  cut  at  45  degrees  gives  an  eclipse 
for  a  .section.  Hence  the  smallest  shape 
that  will  transmit  all  the  rays  of  light 
at  a  right  angle  would  be  an  elliptical 
mirror    of    this   section    size.  \'iewed 

{Continued  to  page  .^9) 
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MAN-CARRYING  KITES  IN  WIRELESS  SERVICE 

FRANK  C.  PERKINS 


The  young  Boston  kitor,  Samuel  F. 
Perkins,  is  seen,  in  the  accompanying 
illustration,  at  an  altitude  of  350  ft.,  on 
his  man-carrying  kites  at  St.  Louis.  It 
is  held  that  in  future  wars,  or  war  ma- 
neuvers in  times  of  peace,  the  man- 
carrying  kite  is  likely  to  play  an  important 
part.   The  recent  experiments  were  made 
at  Boston  of  the  man-carrying  kites, 
whereby  a  one-wire  aerial  was  carried 
aloft  and  proved  a  most  successful  mediiun 
for  the  receiving  and  sending  of  wireless 
messages.    In  the  wireless  experiment  the 
aerial  was  carried  aloft  several  hundred 
feet,  and  it  was  a  revelation  to  know  how 
easily  and  quickly  an  emergency  wireless 
station  could  be  established  in  time  of  war. 
Messages  were  sent  to  the  office  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner;  and  stations  such 
as  those  at  San  Diego,  Catalina  and  San 
Pedro  wondered  what  station  was  inter- 
fering with  their  calls.    Another  thing 
that  the  man-flying  kites  have  done  and 
may  do  further,  is  to  furnish  a  target  for 
the  practice  of  sharpshooters  carried  in 
aeroplanes.    The  kites  can  be  made  to 
bob  about  in  a  manner  to  keep  the  sharp- 
shooter on  the  alert  to  make  a  hit,  and 
they  can  have  attached  Ufc-sized  figures 
as  further  targets. 


It  is  stated  that  the  altitude  record 
made  in  California  was  385  ft.,  this  being 
also  a  duration  kite  record,  the  designer 
of  these  man-carrying  kites  staying  up 
in  the  air  for  90  minutes.  The  young 
Boston  kitor  owes  his  life  to  the  fact 
that  several  of  the  many  kites  by  which 
he  was  suspended  at  Los  Angeles,  para- 
chuted and  prevented  him  from  dashing 
to  death  on  the  earth.  He  was  200  ft. 
in  the  air  when  the  accident  occurred  in 
which  aviator  Chas.  Willard  coUided  with 
and  cut  the  cable  ^^^th  his  bi-plane,  thus 
severing  all  connections  of  the  kites  with 
the  earth.  Aviator  Willard  injured  his 
front  control,  but  was  able  to  land  im- 
mediately and  safely.  Although  three 
kites  were  wrecked  the  kitor  Perkins 
in  dropping  200  ft.  landed  without  serious 
injury,  the  remaining  kite  acting  as  para- 
chute. 


An  Astronomical  Telescope 

{Continued  from  page  57) 

through  the  eyepiece,  the  mirror  appears 
circular. 

There  are  many  improvements  which 
might  be  added,  such  as  worm  wheel  and 
rack  for  rotating  the  instrument,  or 
clockwork  might  be  substituted  for  the 
same  purpose.  Then  graduated  circles 
could  be  moimtcd  on  the  axes — the  one 
on  the  declination  axis  divided  into  de- 
grees; and  the  one  on  the  polar  axis 
divided  into  24  hours.  Then  the  position 
of  a  star  being  known  in  right  ascension 
and  declination,  or  in  other  words,  lati- 
tude and  longitude,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  adjust  the  instrument  till  the  pointers 
on  the  circles  indicate  these  positions, 
when  the  object  will  appear  in  the  field 
of  view.  Then  again,  a  camera  may  be 
fixed  to  the  eyepiece  and  many  interesting 
photographs  taicn,  especially  if  the  tele- 
scope has  clockw'ork  motion  to  enable 
it  to  automatically  follow  the  object 
being  photographed,  though  this  isj^^not 
absolutely  necessary. 

An  instrument  of  this  size,  though  fairly 
portable,  would  be  better  mounted  in  a 
small  wooden  observatory.  The  amateur 
will  find  the  construction  and  assembling 
considerably  easier  than  the  delicate 
work  entailed  in  model  work. — Model 
Engineer  and  Electrician. 
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THE  LARGEST  ELECTRIC  SIGN  IN  THE  WORLD 

L.  E.  ZEH 


The  largest  electric  sign  in  the  world 
with  marvelous  motion  cllccts  and  most 
elaborate  in  construction  is  one  of  the 
night  wonders  to  be  seen  along  the  "Great 
White  Way,"  of  Broadway,  New  York. 
This  monster  picture  sign  is  100  ft.  long 
by  70  ft.  wide,  and  shows  in  brilliant  and 
flaming  colors  the  arena  of  a  Roman 
amphitheatre  as  bright  as  day,  with  a 


The  great  race  takes  place  for  about 
half  a  minute,  then  it  is  in  darkness  for 
an  equal  Jtime,  this  being  repeated  during 
the  entire  evening. 

Directly  over  the  race  is  suspended  a 
great  steel  curtain  that  is  20  ft.  high  by 
nearly  100  ft.  long,  about  2,000  sq.  ft.  of 
surface.  Mounted  on  the  top  of  this 
curtain  is  the  title  of  this  great  display: 


The  LarRcst  Electric  Sign  in  the  World.  Roman  Chariot  Race  in  Action 


chariot  race  in  headlong  progress.  In 
the  center  of  the  picture  is  the  leading 
chariot,  flvnng  along  to  victory  and  show- 
ing brilliantly  against  the  dark  back- 
ground of  the  arena  wall,  the  top  of  which 
api)earM  crowded  with  spectators.  Be- 
hind on  the  arena  path  appear  other 
chariots,  striving  to  overtake  the  leader. 
The  horses  all  apj^ear  to  be  running  at 
break-neck  speed,  yet  never  overtaking 
the  main  chariot,  which  represents  the 
"Leaders." 


"Leaders  of  the  World" — made  entirely 
of  electric  bulbs,  which  remains  illumi- 
nated continually.  All  during  the  even- 
ing there  appear  continuously  on  this 
curtain  the  announcements  of  the  differ- 
ent business  concerns;  the  one  leading 
concern  in  various  standard  lines  of 
business  is  shown  as  the  "Recognized 
Leader  of  the  World."  Ever>'  one  of  the 
40  announcements  appearing  on  the  dis- 
play is  repeated  every  9  to  10  minutes 
during  the  entire  evening.    Over  95 
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miles  of  wire  was  used  to  complete  this 
sign.  Altogether  there  are  20,000  electric 
bulbs  in  the  sign,  which  consimie  about 
600  h.p.  There  are  70,000  separate 
electrical  connections.  About  2,750  elec- 
tric switclies  are  employed,  and  the  lamps 
are  flashed  at  the  rate  of  2,500  flashes  per 
minute.  A  number  of  Broadway  night 
pedestrians  have  acquired  the  habit  of 
setting  their  watches  by  the  big  electric 
clock.k^;^he  minute  hand  of  the  electric 
clock  alone  weighs  140  lbs.,  and  the  hour 


hand  weighs  only  a  few  pounds  less. 
The  full  size  of  the  sign  is  62  x  50  ft. 
Diameter  of  the  dial  is  20  ft.  The  num- 
erals are  each  4  ft,  long.  The  minute 
hand  is  9  ft.  long,  and  the  hour  hand 
l]/2  ft.  lo^g.  The  clock  is  connected  with 
the  hands  by  a  shaft  40  ft.  long.  The 
weight  on  the  dnun  of  the  clock  is  125 
lbs.,  and  the  coimter  balance  on  the 
minute  hand  weighs  62  lbs.  At  night 
the  great  clock,  one  of  the  largest  in  Man- 
hattan, is  lighted  by  3,368  electric  lamps. 


The  Electric  "Scissor-Grinder" 

p.  J.  KOCH 

Vail,  forever,  to  the  old  familiar  tocsin 
of  the  scissor-grinder's  bell  and  his  har- 
monicals:  "Scissors  to  grind;  butcher- 
knives  to  sharpen!" — for  an  enterprising 
Frenchman  has  de\4sed  an  automatic 
device,  whereby  electricity  drives  the 
cart,  or  what  you  would,  on  which  the 
sharpening  apparatus  is  mounted,  gives 
the  tender  a  ride,  and  works  the  stone  as 
well.  According  to  informant,  as  soon 
as  the  motor  is  set  in  motion,  the  grind- 
stone revolves. 


Clip  from  the  newspapers  interesting 
articles  you  want  to  read  but  have  no 
time  for  at  the  present.  Slip  them  into 
a  large  envelope,  and  when  you  make  a 
journey  put  this  in  your  bag.  You  can 
then  enjoy  them  leisurely. 


Tufts  Wireless  Club 

Installation  of  New  Outfit  Increases 
Metnbership  of  Society 

With  plans  completed  for  the  installa- 
tion of  a  portable  wireless  outfit,  similar 
to  those  used  by  the  United  States  Signal 
Corps,  interest  in  the  Tufts  Wireless  Club 
is  on  the  increase.  The  organization  has 
been  offered  the  services  of  such  an  outfit 
by  Captain  Harry  G.  Chase  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Volimtcer  Militia  Signal  Corps, 
the  outfit  being  used  successfully  in  the 
recent  maneuvers.  Captain  Chase  is 
professor  of  physics  at  the  college.  The 
outfit  will  be  placed  at  once  in  Robinson 
Hall,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  members 
are  planning  to  set  in  active  operation  a 
station  cnjo>4ng  a  sending  radius  of  from 
400  to  500  miles.  Ah-cady  nearly  fifty 
applications  for  membership  in  the  club 
haveibecn  received. 
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THE  NEW  MILITARY  ANTOINETTE  MONOPLANE 


The  Antoinette  Company  have  recently 
produced  a  monoplane  designed  solely 
for  military  purposes.  For  this  reason 
all  vulnerable  parts  had  to  be  eliminated. 
Accordingly,  the  new  monoplane  has 
no  stay-wires,  and  the  wings  consequently 
have  been  greatly  increased  in  thickness 
to  take  the  additional  strain.  The  wings 
are  flat  on  their  under-surface,  and  in- 
clined at  a  considerable  dihedral  angle. 
The,  wheels  are  encased  in  sheet  metal 
shields,  designed  to  diminish  head- 
resistance  and  to  act  as  a  "kccl-plane" 
at  the  same  time.  This  double  device 
for  maintaining  lateral  stability — di- 
hedral angle  combined  with  keel-plane — 


is  by  no  means  recent  and  has  lately 
come  in  for  strong  condemnation  on  the 
score  of  its  bad  effect  in  disturbed  air. 
There  is  a  pronotmced  fore-and-aft. 
dihedral  angle.  The  body  is  entirely 
encased  in  metal,  the  forward  portion 
(containing  the  motor  and  pilot)  in  steel 
plates.  The  pilot  obtains  his  view 
through  the  loop-holes  at  the  side  and 
through  the  floor  which  is  transparent. 
The  following  are  the  dimensions:  span, 
52  ft.;  length  over  all,  3S}4  ft.; 
plane  area,  602  sq.  ft.;  weight  net 
(without  fuel  or  passengers),  1,870  lbs.; 
net  loading,  3  lbs.;  lOiO  h.p.  motor. — 
Aeronautics . 
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DOWEL  JOINTS  AND  HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM 


The  system  of  fixinp  joints  together  by 
means  of  dowels,  or  small  round  pieces 
cf  wood  fitting  tightly  into  eadi  of  the 
two  pieces  of  wood  to  be  joined,  is  a  very 
good  one,  being  strong,  easy  to  do,  and 
adaptable  to  almost  any  kind  of  joint  in 
tise.  At  the  sane  time,  easy  as  the 
method  of  doweling  appears  to  be,  and 
perfect  as  a  ie:ood  doweled  joint  is  when 
finished,  unless  the  several  operations 
are  set  about  m  the  right  way.  and  carried 
out  correctly,  the  residt  will  probably 
prove  a  greater  failure  than  any  other 
form  of  joint  would  be  under  the  same 
copditiofis. 

In  tMs  artide  it  is  our  purpose  to  show 
how  to  properly  carry  out  the  operations 
necessary  to  success,  as  well  as  to  show 
how  and  why  failures  occur. 

In  Fig.  1  we  show  an  upright  standing 
on  a  flat  piece,  level  at  the  back,  a  con- 
dition which  often  occurs  to  anyone 
making  an  article  of  furniture.  To  make 
this  joint  successfully  with  dowels,  the 
best  plan  is  to  clamp  the  two  pieces 
fixxnly  together  in  their  correct  positions 


(as  in  Fig.  2)  and  bore  a  scries  of  holes 
through  the  Hat  piece  into  the  other,  and 
drive  in  the  dowels,  ghdng  them,  ol 
course.  When  dry,  this  joint  will  be 
found  very  strong,  and  if  the  holes  are 
bored  so  that  the  dowels  spread  both 
ways  (as  in  Pig.  3)  it  will  be  stronger  stiU. 

The  disadvantage  of  the  above  is,  the 
ends  of  the  dowels  show  in  the  finished 
work,  and  in  many  cases  this  will  rule 
it  out  of  order,  as  it  would  have  to  be 
in  a  case  as  Fig.  4,  where  the  flat  piece 
rests  on  the  thin  upright.  To  set  out 
for  this  doweling  the  positions  should 
be  reversed,  so  tnat  the  upright  stands 
on  tiie  fiat,  it  can  then  be  marked  closely 
round,  a  middle  line  made,  and  the  posi- 
tions of  the  dowels  marked  on  this  line, 
as  Fig.  5.  The  end  of  the  upright  must 
be  marked  in  the  same  way  as  Fig.  6,  and 
where  the  lines  cross  is  the  spot  for  the 
point  of  the  boring  bit,  while  Fi^.  7  shows 
the  section  of  the  finished  joint.  In 
dealing  with  this  thin  wood  in  dowelii^, 
it  is  important  that  the  holes  should  not 
be  bored  through,  and  equally  important 
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that  they  should  be  bored  as  deeply  as 
the  thickness  of  the  wood  wiH  allow,  and 
in  order  to  comply  wifh  both  of  these 
eonditioos,  it  is  best  to  place  a  block  or 
gauge  on  the  boring  bit,  so  that  it  can 
go  so  deep  and  no  deeper. 

nVSERTIMG  THE  DOWEL  PINS 
In  putting  joints  such  as  these  together, 
the  dowels  should  be  driven  into  the  thin 
part  firat;  if  the  attenqit  is  made  to  work 
the  other  way  difiBctdties  will  be  met  wilii. 

In  doweling  a  rectangular  frame  to- 
gether, it  is  best  to  lay  the  four  parts  on 
the  bench  in  the  position  they  have  to 
occupy  when  finished,  as,  in  Fig.  8,  and 
then  mark  the  position  of  the  dowels 
across  the  joints,  as  showTi.  These 
marks  are  then  squared  across  the  edges 
of  eadi  of  the  stiles.  A,  Bam  Pig.  9,  and 
the  gauge  mark  crossing:  these  marks, 
gives  the  spots  from  which  to  start  the 
holes.  The  rails,  B,  must  be  squared  over 
at  the  end,  as  Fig.  10,  and  the  gauge  marie 
made  as  Ix^forc. 

In  boring  holes  for  dowels  in  such  work 
as  this,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  get 
them  quite  straight  and  paralld  with  the 
sides  of  the  wood,  also  to  make  them 
an  equal  depth,  so  that  there  is  just 
clearance  room  for  the  dowels,  as  in 
Fig.  11.  Should  the  holes  be  too  shallow, 
the  joints  will  not  come  up  at  all.  If 
too  deep  the  dowels  are  buried  in  one 
part,  leaving  very  httle  length  in  the 
Other,  as  in  Fig.  12;  and  if  not  bored 
-straight,  the  effect  is  as  in  Fig.  13,  and 
although  this  to  a  certain  extent  can  be 
put  right  by  the  application  of  force,  it 
18  far  better  if  it  comes  right  without  it. 

ACCURACY  OF  POSITION 

Another  very  important  matter  in  this 
connection  is  that  the  holes  be  boied 

exactly  in  the  right  places.  In  Fig.  14 
the  middle  hole  is  correct,  the  top  one 
slightly  to  the  right,  the  bottom  one 
sUghtly  to  the  left,  the  effect  being  to 
make  the  stile  nm  as  dotted  lines,  in- 
stead of  as  the  solid  Hnes,  straight  with 
the  rail.  The  three  holes  should  line 
exactly,  as  Fig.  15;  if  irregular,  as  Fig.  16, 
the  result  will  not  be  what  is  i[equired, 
and  if  l)ored  all  too  much  one  way, as  Fig. 
17,  the  stile  may  be  straight  with  the 
rail,  but  the  joint  will  not  be  flush,  con- 
sequently it  means  pkming  off  the  wood 
at  both  sides,  making  it  thinner  than  it 


should  be,  and  not  only  wasting  time 
but  timber  as  well. 

In  jointing  two  long  pieces  together 
they  should  be  set  out  as  in  Fig.  18,  laying 
them  face  to  face  on  the  bench,  and 
squaring  the  marks  across  both  edges, 
making  the  gauge  maris  along  the  midale. 
The  hues  must  be  made  as  true  as  possible 
both  ways;  or  there  may  be  a  difficulty 
in  making  the  joint  come  up  dose.  Fig. 
19  diows  three  very  oommaa  faults  m 
boring,  all  of  which  should  be  guarded 
against. 

In  jointing  up  thick  wood,  a  double 
row  of  dowels  may  be  used,  as  in  Pig.  20, 
but  the  gauge  lines  should  both  be  made 

from  the  face  side  of  the  wood,  in  case 
the  two  pieces  are  not  exact  in  thickness. 

In  jointing  timber  endways  dowels  are 
indispensable,  the  general  rule  being  to  { 
use  one  large  one  in  the  center,  as  Fig.  21.  ! 
This,  however,  is  not  the  best  way,  four 
small  dowels,  as  in  Fig.  22,  being  much 
more  satisfactory.  If  the  circle  is  strode 
from  the  center  spot,  as  shown,  and  the  ' 
four  holes  set  out  at  equal  distances  on  it, 
the  two  parts  will  come  together  cor- 
rectly. 

Should  the  timber  to  be  joined  be  | 
square  in  section,  do  not  gauge  round 
the  four  sides,  as  in  Fig.  23,  but  work  with 
a  drcle,  as  in  Pig.  24.  The  latter  method 
will  come  right  in  any  case,  the  former 
only  if  the  timber  is  at  exact  right  angles 
every  way,  which  is  hardly  to  be  expected. 

In  dowding  a  narrow  piece  between  i 
two  wider  ones,  as  in  Fig.  25,  it  is  best 
to  let  the  dowels  run  completely  through 
the  narrow  piece,  as  shown,  and  to  set 
tiiem  out  by  laying  the  narrow  piece  ' 
edgeways  between  the  two  wide  ones 
laying  flat,  as  in  Fig.  26,  the  marks  can 
then  be  squared  across  the  edges  of  the 
middle  piece,  and  the  dowel  holes  musi 
be  bored  from  each  edge.    In  putting 
together,  the  dowels  should  be  inserted 
in  the  narrow  piece  first,  leaving  them  to  i 
project  at  each  edge,  the  other  pieces 
will  then  go  on  easily. 

The  same  method  may  be  adopted  in 
doweling  together  ornamental  shaped 
boxes,  such  as  would  in  fretwork  be  put 
together  with  a  half-cut-thiou^  jomt, 
the  dowels  passing  through  the  sides  of 
the  box  into  the  ends,  and  the  continua- 
tion pieces  fixing  onto  the  end  of  the 
dowels,  as  in  Fig.  27.  In  this  case  the 
dowels  should  be  glued  into  the  ends  of 
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the  box  first,  the  sides  driven  on,  then 
the  ornamental  pieces.  Fig.  28  is  the 
edge  of  one  of  these  latter,  with  the  holes 
bored,  and  Fig.  29  shows  the  plan  as  seen 
from  above. 

In  doweling  together  panelled  framing, 
where  the  ends  of  the  stiles  and  rails  are 
as  Figs.  30  and  31,  the  groove  in  the  one 
and  the  tongue  on  the  other  make  it 
difficult  to  bore  the  holes  truly.  This 
may  be  obviated  by  boring  the  holes 
before  the  tongue  or  the  groove  is  made, 
and  Figs.  32  and  33  show  them  set  out 
for  this  purpose. 

Ready-made  dowels  should  always  be 
used,  but  these  do  not  always  prove  true 


to  size,  therefore  a  dowel  plate  is  neces- 
sary. This  is  simply  a  plate  of  steel 
about  }4  in.  thick,  with  a  series  of  holes 
in  it,  as  Fig.  34,  corresponding  to  the 
various  sizes  of  bits  used.  The  dowels, 
after  they  are  cut  to  length,  are  driven 
through  the  proper  hole;  there  will  then 
be  no  fear  of  their  proving  too  tight  when 
putting  the  work  together. 

'The  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  35  is 
sometimes  used  to  set  out  the  dowel  holes. 
It  is  made  from  brass  or  iron,  and  a  small 
hole  is  drilled  at  each  of  the  cross  lines. 
The  template  is  laid  on  the  wood  and 
the  holes  marked  through  the  perfora- 
tions.—  Hobbies. 


Inflating  a  French  Military  Balloon 
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QUESTIONS   AND  ANSWERS 

Questions  on  electric&I  and  mechanical  subjects  of  general  interest  will  be  answered,  aa  far  as  pocsible,  in  this 
department,  free  of  charge.  T~he  writer  must  ki^  e  his  nume  and  address,  and  the  answer  will  be  (mblisbed  under 
his  initials  and  town;  but,  if  he  to  request*,  anything  which  may  identify  him  will  be  wilhbdd.  Queatioos  muat 
be  written  only  on  one  aide  of  the  aheet,  on  •  ■beat  of  ptpw  Mpante  from  aO  other  eontenta  of  the  letter,  and 
only  three  questions  may  be  sent  at  one  time.    No  attentioo  will  be  given  to  qoMtions  which  do  not  follow  tbeae 

fOMB. 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  questions  received,  it  is  rareljr  that  m  npif  can  be  given  in  the  first  issue  after 
receipt.  Ouestions  for  which  a  speedy  reply  is  desired  will  be  answered  by  mail  if  fif^  carta  is  cndoscd.  This 
amount  is  not  to  be  considered  as  payment  for  reply,  but  is  simply  to  cover  clericil  mihimbIi  postage  and  cost 
of  letter  writinR.  As  the  time  required  to  fret  a  question  satisfactorily  answered  varies,  we  cannot  guarantee  to 
UBwer  within  a  definite  time. 

If  a  question  entails  an  inordinate  amount  of  msearcb  or  calcuUtion,  a  special  charge  of  one  dollar  or  mors 
wtn  be  made,  depending  on  the  amount  of  labor  rcquirc^d.  Readers  wil>,  in  evMy  MMi  bO noltfiad If  ndl ft ahH|a 
aHUl  be  ma«le,  and  the  work  will  not  be  done  unless  desired  and  paid  (or. 


1701.  Electric  Locomotive  Engineer. 
R.  H.  H.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  asks  where  a  person 
can  learn  to  be  a  first-class  electric  locomotive  en- 
gineer. Ans. — It  is  not  so  much  or  alone  a  matter 
of  education,  but  of  training  and  employment. 
You  should  of  course  have  at  least  a  high  school 
education,  and  no  defects  in  eye-sight,  especially 
in  the  accuracy  of  detecting  colors.  You  should 
have  some  facility  with  machine  tools.  It  would 
be  well  if  you  obtained  employment  in  the  rail- 
way shops  of  cither  the  Westinghouse  or  General 
ElMtiic  Company.  It  woold  do  no  harm  when 
maikin^  application  to  state  just  what  yotir 
ambition  is.  You  should  afterwards  seek  em- 
ployracnt  with  a  railway  company,  but  this  will 
not  be  difficult  to  obtain  once  you  have  the 
factory  experience.  We  do  not  Imow  what  the 
pay  is,  but  your  aim  should  actually  be  not  to 
remain  in  the  engineer's  grade,  but  to  secure  an 
executive  pontko. 

1702.  Induction  Motor.  A.  B.  S.,  Chicago. 
HI.,  has  an  induction  motor,  in  which  the  rotor  ^ 
has  a  distributed  winding  with  its  three  terminals  ' 
connected  to  three  slip  rings.    The  name  plate 
reads:    "Westinghouse,   Type  F,   200  volts, 
3-phase,  60  cycles,  30.5  amperes  per  terminal, 
10  h.p.  rotor  circuit,  140  volts  between  rings, 
32.6  amperes  per  ring."    The  correspondent 
wishes  to  make  a  three-arm  rheostat,  Y  connected 
of  proper  resistances  to  fit  the  motor.  Cast* 
iron  grids  will  be  the  inaterial.  Ans. — The  140 
volts  between  rings  will  be  the  case  at  starting 
only,  when  the  exterior  resistance  is  all  "in." 
As  uie  speed  increases,  you  cut  the  resistance 
out,  inst  as  in  the  case  of  a  direct-current  motor. 
Fimuly  it  is  all  cut  out,  the  voliage  between  nng 
approaches  zero.    It  would  be  quite  zero  were 
it  not  for  the  resistance  of  the  brushes  and  con- 
nections to  the  rheostat.  This  does  not  mean 
that  140  volts  are  used  in  driving  the  rotor  cur- 
rent  through  its  windings,  for  when  the  rotor  is 
at  full  speed  there  is  very  little  "slip,"  and  the 
voltage  induced  in  the  coils  is  very  much  less. 
It  will  be  a  variable  amount,  however,  dependent 
upon  the  load  upon  the  motor.    If  the  exterior 
resistance  is  to  be  regarded  as  non-inductive, — 
but  with  iron  grids  it  will  not  be  entirely  ohmic, — 
the  maximiun  resistance  in  each  leg  should  be 
cle«ely  140-5-32.6,  or  4.3  ohms.   At  the  first 
step  you  should  cut  out  nearly  half  of  this,  say 
let  the  ren-aindcr  be  2.3  or  2.5  ohms.  Have 
aljout  1.5  ohms  left  after  the  next  step:  then 
have  .8  or  .9,  then  .5  or  .6;  next  .2  or  .3,  and 
finally  lero* 


1703.  Magneto.  H.  B.,  Lyndenham,  Ont, 
uses  a  low-tension  magneto  to  light  two  6-voIt 
lamps,  and  to  operate  the  induction  coil  on  his 
boat.  In  trying  to  measure  the  output  of  the 
machine  the  voltmeter  and  ammeter  are  so  un- 
steady as  to  prevent  reading  them.  Lamps  buro 
fairly  br^ht,  but  rather  unsteady.  How  can 
it  be  determined  if  any  overloading  is  taking 
place?  Ans. — We  should  sjiy  that  ji  the  kimps 
have  a  fairly  long  life,  you  arc  probably  not 
nmning  the  machine  at  over  voltage.  The  coil 
is  supposed  to  endure  6  volts  from  a  batterjr.  and 
this  ordinarily  means  a  greater  current  than  from 
a  dynamo  that  gives  the  same  voltage.  The 
flickering  may  be  due  to  the  vibration  of  the 
ei^gtne  that  momentarily  removes  the  driving 
power. 

1704.  Chemical  Rectifler.   E.  S.  B.,  Sea 

Francisco,  Cal.,  sends  a  lilue-print  of  a  trans- 
former and  rectifier  which  lie  intentls  to  build 
and  asks  the  following  questions  regarding  it: 
(1)  Is  the  transformer  correctly  designed?  (2) 
Is  the  rectifier  correctly  designed  and  the  correct 
solution  chosen?    (3)  What  is  a  good  book  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  get  and  in  which  it  is  ex- 
plained how  chemical  rtfttifiers  are  made?  Ans. 
— (1 )  With  the  one  exception  of  the  numher  off 
primary  turns,  we  should  say  that  your  tians> 
former  is  aorrectly  designed.    From  the  blue- 
print we  assume  that  you  propose  to  tise  the 
*'Pen»nti"  typo  of  oooatmtiOQ,  which  is  very 
popular  among  amateurs  on  account  of  its  sim- 
plicity.  The  ntmiber  of  primary  turns  yon 
specify  wduld  mean  that  the  iron  be  worked  at 
a  rather  high  density,  and  we  suggest  that  you 
increase  the  number  of  turns  to  at  least  750  in 
the  primaiy,  with  a  proportionate  increase  in 
the  numbcMr  of  secondary  turns  in  order  to  brine 
secondary  voltage  to  jjroper  value.    This  would 
allow  a  working  density  of  30,000  lines  for  the 
core.    (2)  The  rectifier  will  operate  satisfac- 
torily if  made  according  to  the  specifications 
you  give,  although  we  have  a  preference  for  the 
iotu"-cell  type,  as  described  in  Mr.  Thos.  C. 
Stanleigh's  article  in  our  January,  1911,  issue. 
The  same  article  contains  a  deseriptioD  of  a 
transformer  similar  to  the  one  you  propose  to 
build.   (3)  With  the  exception  of  the  artide  men- . 
tioned,  we  have  no  reoofd  of  a  wofk  covetiqf 
the  subject. 

1705.  Quenched  Spark  Gap.  W.  J.  H.,  Jr., 
Hartford,  Conn.,  intends  to  make  a  quenched 
^park  gap  for  use  with  a  CUu>p-£astham  M  k.w. 
tmoaformer.  He  «da:  (1)  How  maiqr 
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d  6-in.  plates  will  be  required?    (2)  Will  14  in. 
brass  be  suitable,  and  if  so,  how  deep  should  the . 
grooves  be  cut?    (3)  What  is  the  best  netihod 

of  clamping  the  gaps  together?  Ans. — (1)  The 
best  results  will  be  obtained  by  varying  the 
mmber  from  ten  to  fifteen.  (2)  Thft  K  ^^ 
brass  is  perfectly  suitable  and  the  g^x}oves  should 
be  made  %3  in.  deep.  (3)  Take  two  oak  sticks, 
1x2x9  in.,  and,  placing^f^w  between  them, 
bolt  the  sticks  together. 

1706.  Transfomer.  E.  P.  W.,  Chicago,  111., 
wishes  to  know  if  the  Electrician  and  Mechanic 
has  at  any  time  in  the  past  published  an  article 
covering  the  construction  of  a  small  transfonner 
of  about  125  to  150  watts  capacity,  transforming 
110  volts  a.c,  60  cycles,  to  lower  voltages  ranging 
from  26  to  5  volts.  Ans. — In  our  January,  1911, 
issue  you  will  find  an  article  by  Mr.  Tbos.  C. 
Stanl^h,  covering  the  construction  of  sudi  a 
transformer.  We  shall  be  glad  to  supply  you 
with  a  copy  of  this  issue  on  receipt  of  fifteen  cents. 

*       1707.   Arc  Lamp.   E.  C.  B.,  Madison,  111., 

asks:  (1)  How  much  resistance  is  needed  in  a 
110-volt  a.c.  circuit,  to  work  a  simple  arc  lamp 
of  hand-feed  style?  (2)  Would  it  he  advisable 
to  make  such  a  resistance  f^m  No.  14  galvanized 
iron  wire,  and,  if  so,  how  mudi  \nre  would  be 
required?  Ans. — (1)  The  resistance  required 
will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  current  you 
wish  to  use;  in  other  words,  upon  the  intensity 
of  Ufht  you  desire.  As  you  6o  not  state  this, 
we  aoaU  assume  that  you  wish  to  use  a  current 
of  30  amperes,  wlucli  is  about  the  smallest  it  is 
practicable  to  use  on  an  alternating  current 
circuit,  and  still  obtain  a  fairly  steady  arc.  Plac- 
ing the  resistance  of  the  arc  itself  at  a  low  figure, 
as  an  alternating  arc  of  this  type  should  be  very 
shorL  you  would  require  a  resistance  of  approxi- 
mate^ 3  ohms  in  your  rheostat.  (2)  Galvanized 
iron  mre  of  No.  14  gauge  would  heat  very  quickly 
under  such  a  load,  and  unless  it  were  doubled, 
we  do  not  advise  the  use  of  it.  As  we  do  not 
know  the  particular  grade  of  wire  you  refer  to, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  state  its  resistance,  and  in  lieu 
of  ttos  we  give  the  resistance  of  the  three  grades 
known  as  ''E.B.B.,"  having  a  resistance  of  29.08 
olmis  per  mile  at  68  degrees  F.;  "B.B."  having, 
a  resistance  of  57 .44  olims  per  mile,  and  "Steel," 
with  a  resistance  of  67.88  ohms  per  mile.  If 
yon  double  the  wire  in  order  to  get  the  greater 
carrying  load  capacity,  you  must  obviously  use 
twice  the  length  in  order  to  obtain  the  same 
resistance.  For  the  purpose  you  mention,  a 
<»i>ftiriT»£  ooil  or  step-down^  transformer  would 
prove  ur  more  economical  m  current  conswny* 
tion,  and  you  could  get  practically  twice  the 
light  for  the  same  amount  of  current  used. 

1708.   Condeneere.  W.  W.,  Montello,  Mass., 

asks:  (1)  How  many  sheets  of  aluminum  are 
required  for  a  0.005  microfarad  rotar>'  variable 
condenser,  clearance  between  plates  Vsa  in.  and 
plates  3  in.  in  diameter?  (2)  How  maQy  sheets 
woidd  be  required,  if  all  conditions  stated  in  the 
last  question  were  kept  constant  except  the 
clearance  and  that  was  reduced  to  in.  (3) 
How  many  sheets  of  aluminum  would  be  required 
for  a  0.002  microfarad  rotary  variable  condenser, 
dearenoe  between  plates  being  V«4  in.  and  plates 
3  in.  in  diameter?  Ans. — We  would  suggest 
that  you  refer  to  our  March,  1911,  number,  in 
which  you  will  find  an  article  by  Mr,  Ernest  C. 
Crocker  giving  clear  instructions  for  the  calcula* 
tion  of  the  capacity  of  condensers. 


1709.  Transparent  Cement  F.  J.  ftodi- 
ester,  N.Y.,  asks  for  a  formula  of  a  transparent 
cement  to  be  used  for  wood  and  cloth.   Ans. — 

There  are  several  cements  and  glues  on  the 
market  which  would  satisfy  these  requirements, 
but  one  of  the  easiest  and  simplest  forms  to  use 

would  l>e  white  shellac. 

1710.  Batteries.  G.  A.,  Burlington,  Wis., 
writes  that  he  intends  to  install  an  electric  light 
on  his  bicycle,  and  which  will  be  operated  by 
dry  batteries  about  1  ^  x  4  in.  in  size.  He 
asks :  ( 1 )  for  a  formula  for  making  dry  batteries. 
(2)  Whether  home-made  cells  would  equal 
Standard  cells  in  length  of  life,  etc.  (3)  An 
opinion  on  the  use  of  a  sal-ammoniac  solution 
in  a  Gladstone  battery  to  raise  its  voltage.  Ahs. 
—  (I)  The  following  formula  is  said  to  yield 
a  serviceable  filling  for  dry  batteries:  charooal, 
3  oz.;  graphite,  1  oz.;  manganese  dioxide,  3  os.; 
calcium  hydrate,  1  oz. ;  arsenic  acid,  1  oz.; 
glucose  mixed  with  dextrine  or  starch,  1  oz. 
Intimately  mix,  and  tlien  work  into  a  paste  of 
proper  consistency  with  a  saturated  solution  of 
sodium  and  ammonium  dilorides  oontaining  one- 
tcnth  of  its  volume  of  a  mercury  bi-chloride 
solution  and  an  equal  volume  of  hydrochloric 
add.  Add  the  fluid  gradually,  and  well  work 
up  the  mass,  (2)  Home-made  batteries  should 
equal  standard  cells  in  length  of  life,  provided 
the  home-made  batteries  were  carefully  made. 
However,  as  standard  cells  are  sold  at  such 
icasonable  prices  it  would  probably  be  more 
sati^actory  to  buy  them.  (3)  It  would  be  in> 
advisable  to  use  a  sal-ammoniac  solution  in  a 
Gladstone  battery. 

17U.  Transformer.  R.  W.  L.,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  ades:  (1)  How  many  la3rers  of  empire 

tape  to  be  put  over  bare  core?  (2)  How  many 
pounds  of  primary  wire  would  be  fully  sufficienjli 
to  buy?  (3)  Transformer  is  to  be  operated  on 
110  volts  d.c.  with  electrolytic  interrupter. 
Would  this  alter  spepifications,  and,  if  so,  how 
many  layers  and  yards  of  emigre  cloth  would 
be  required  for  insulation  between  primary  and 
secondary?  Ans. —  (1)  The  wire  core  should 
he  insulated  with  eight  layers  of  empire  cloth. 
(2)  Between  and  4  lbs.  of  No.  14  d.c.c.  wire 
will  be  rccjuirtnl.  (3)  For  operation  on  110  volt 
circuits  with  the  electrolytic  interrupter,  we 
would  suggest  that  yoa  immerse  the  entire  coil 
in  a  tank  of  transformer  oil,  as  the  insulation 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  withstand  high  voltage 
otherwise.  At  least  20  layers  of  empire  cloth 
should  be  used  for  insulation  between  primary 
and  secondary.  You  can  readily  compute  the 
number  of  yards  required  yourself. 

1712.  Eight-inch  Spark  CoU.  H.  M.  G., 
Spencer,  Mass.,  asks:  Where  can  I  get  definite 

data  to  build  an  8  in.  spark  coil.  I  have  13  lbs. 
of  d.c.  cotton  magnet  wire  like  enclosed  sample 
(small  one)  and  8  lbs.  d.c.  cotton  wire  like  lari^e 
sample.  I  thought  that  may  be,  I  would  use  thiS 
wire.  I  have  5  lbs.  of  pure  beeswax  (some  from 
my  own  apiary)  and  can  have  the  use  of  a  lathe. 
I  am  sort  of  a  general  mechanic  and  do  not  believe 
but  what  I  could  build  the  above  coil.  Ans. — 
We  refer  you  to  a  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Thos. 
C.  Stanlefgh  on  ths  "Oesi^  and  Construction  of 
a  Six-Inch  Induction  Coil,"  in  our  Fel)ruary, 
March,  April  and  May,  1911,  issues  for  the  infor- 
mation you  desire.  The  general  directions  given 
would  apply  in  your  case  with  a  few  changes. 
We  woidd  suggest  a  core  l^^lSin..  wound  . 
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with  two  layers  of  the  laiser  win  for  primary; 
an  insulating  tube  of  mica:  lecondaiy  sections 
not  larger  in  diameter  llum  5  in.  nor  thicker  than 
yi  in.;  number  of  sections  dependent  upon  your 
skill  as  winder;  insnlating  discs  of  four  layers 
of  empire  doth  between  eadh  section  and  its 
neighbor. 

1713.  Telegraph.  E.  H.,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
has  a  telegraph  line  connecting  three  stations 
on  the  American  Morse,  or  closed  drctiit,  plan. 
Stations  A  and  B  are  1,150  ft.  apart,  and  each 
has  three  gravity  cells.  C  is  200  it.  from  B,  and 
has  two  gravity  cells.  Grounds  at  Stations  A 
and  C  ooostst  eadi  of  plates  IH  in.  x  2  ft.,  in 
the  soil  near  stone  walls.  The  cells  at  each 
station  work  the  home  instruments  properly, 
but  the  line  as  a  whole  is  not  operative.  Whut 
is  the  reason?  Ans.— Without  further  data  we 
cannot  more  than  guess  at  the  difficulty,  and 
that  is,  that  you  do  not  have  enough  battery 
power.  It  is  certain  tliat  however  high  the  line 
or  ground  resistance  is,  and  how  insensitive  are 
the  instruments,  you.  can  overcome  these  troubles 
with  mote  batteries.  A  better  way  may  be  to 
ledttoe  the  ground  resistance.  Certainly  this 
would  be  the  first  and  cheapest  step  to  take. 
We  do  not  quite  catch  the  construction  of  your 
ground  plates,  but  presume  it  is  merely  thin 
copper.  Tlumiess  is  no  objection,  but,  unless 
it  actually  rests  in  water,  it  is  of  rather  meager 
dimensions.   Can  you  not  connect  to  a  water 

?ipe?  That  makes  the  most  effective  "ground." 
ou  did  not  state  the  size  of  the  line  wire  you 
used,  nor  how  it  was  insulated.  Further,  you 
may  have  only  "sounders,"  in  circuit,  and  these 
wound  with  too  few  turns.  A  resistance  in  each 
of  at  least  20  ohms  will  be  needed,  and  "learner's" 
sets,  having  only  4  ohms  resistance,  would  not 
work  on  ver>'  small  currents.  Your  line  is  tOO 
short  to  require  relays,  but  sensitive  sounders 
will  suffice.  Let  us  hear  if  you  are  able  to  remedy 
the  deCsct. 

1714.  Motor<-boat  F.*  W.  P.,  BnK>klyn, 
N.Y.,  asks  if  it  is  possible  to  control  a  2  h.p. 
gasoline  engine  in  a  boat  from  the  bow, — ^the 


starting  and  variation  of  speed  being  accom- 
plished without  going  to  the  engine  itsdf  ?  Can 
It  be  done  without  recourse  to  use  of  compressed 

air?  Ans. — Perhaps  you  have  in  mind  more 
than  is  conveniently  possible.  Since  such  en- 
gines are  ordinarily  of^  the  two-cycle  type,  you 
will  have  difficulty  and  complication  m  trying 
to  start  other  than  by  hand.  The  reversal  of 
direction  of  rotation,  too,  is  a  matter  for 
manual  attention.  Mere  variation  of  speed 
can  of  course  be  accomplished  in  any  one  of 
several  ways,  and  by  simple  means.  You  can 
put  a  sprocket  w-heel  on  the  c;irbnretor  valve, 
use  a  section  of  plumber's  chain  to  lit  into  it, 
and  connect  it  to  bow  of  boat  by  means  of  a 
brass  wire  or  cable.  Reverse  pull  may  be  ap- 
jMicd  through  a  tension  spring,  or  a  return  wire. 
Several  tums  around  a  wooden  cylinder  vnH 
give  the  wire  suilicient  grip,  or  a  secfHxl  sprodGet 
chain  may  be  employe*!, 

1715.  H.P.  Motor  for  Vacuum  Cleaner. 
J.  D.  C,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  asks:  How  to  wind 
the  motor,  as  described  in  the  September  issue 
for  3-phase  60-cycle,  a.c.  Ans. — ^In  a  three- 
phase  motor  there  are  three  sets  of  coils,  one 
coil  per  phase  per  pole.  Each  set  must  take  the 
full  voltage  of  the  line.  Therefore  the  number 
of  conductors  in  each  must  be  equal  to  the  total 
number  on  the  corresponding  single-phase  ma- 
chine.  TTowevcr,  each  set  needs  only  to  carry 
one-third  the  equivalent  single-phase  current, 
so  the  wire  has  one>third  the  ana  and  can  be 
gotten  in  the  same  q>ace.  The  current  per  win 

5  amp. 

8  =1%:  No.  24  wire  is  suitable.  Since 

3 

there  are  960  conductors  and  8  coils  per  phase, 
there  will  be  60  tums  per  coil.  Wind  24  coils 
and  ixaat  them  as  described.  The  direction  of 
current  is  reversed  between  each  coil  of  a  phase. 

The  six  terminals  can  \yc  combined  in  delta  to  3, 
as  described  at  various  times  in  Electrician  and 
Mechanic.  The  relation  between  the  three 
terminals  determines  the  direction  of  rotatiott. 
Reversing  any  pair  reverses  the  motw. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Dear  Sirs:  I  may  be  a  crank  and  perhaps 
I  am  not,  but  1  will  say  I  am  not  the  only  crank 
here  in  St.  Louis  or  Oklahoma.  I  do  a  tot  of 
tnmding  and  every  wiidess  station  I  run  across 
I  visit.  I  have  gotten  a  great  many  to  either 
siibacribe  or  buy  your  magazine  at  the  news- 
stand, but  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  not 
the  same  ma^usine  that  it  used  to  be.  Maga- 
zines, and  everything  else,  should  be  specialized, 
as  in  medicine,  to  make  a  complete  success  a 
doctor  specializes;  and  if  you  look  into  this  you 
will  see  that  every  specialist  is  coining  money, 
while  the  general  jack  tM  diseases  is  barely 
making  a  living.  Your  magazine  used  to  special- 
'u.e  two  or  three  things  and  everyone  was  inter- 
esting, but  now  since  you  try  to  teach  every 
thing,  you  will  ruin  the  r«r^  biest  magazine  pub- 
lished. 

May  I  suggest  that  vow  specialize  on  the  follow* 
ing  subjects:  wireless  telegraph,  wireless  phone, 


aviation  and  perhaps  one  more  subject,  but  no 
more,  and  charge  $2.00  a  year.  I  and  every 
Other  subscifber  would  be  willing  to  pay  that 
for  a  magazine  which  specializca.  I  would  be 
willing  to  pay  $1.50  the  old-style  magazine, 
but  I  don't  think  I  care  for  the  present  one 
for  50  cents  a  year. 

^  Yours  trulv, 

CECIL  A.  WANNER. 

Write  to  50  of  your  subscribers  if  they  like 
the  new  style  better  and  see  if  45  won't  answer, 
No. 

(The  subscription  list  grows  steadily,  but  we 
would  like  a  few  o])inions  of  Other  readers  on 

this  suliject. — Eds.) 


Eleclrician  and  Mechanic  is  my  ideal  magaziae 
and  would  be  cheap  at  ten  times  the  price. 

Sincerely  vours, 

CHAS.  H.  COLLINS. 
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EDITORIAL  I 


It  is  always  the  desire  of  the  publishers 
of  this  maKazine  to  supply  to  their  readers 
such  article^  as  arc  most  flosired.  and  iwill 
be  of  the  j^rcalc.st  j^^eneral  interest.  vSince 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  know  what  the 
readers  really  care  for,  unless  they  will 
make  their  wan's  known,  we  wish  that 
any  who  may  liave  ideas  or  suKpcstions 
to  offer  would  send  thcin  in.  Perhaps 
there  may  be  a  particular  subject  in 
which  you  are  p-eatly  interested,  or  some 
piece  of  machinery  or  apparatus  which 
you  w  ould  like  to  see  described.  If  such 
is  the  case,  write  us  about  it,  and  provided 
the  subject  is  one  which  would  jirove  of 
general  interest  we  will  be  glad  to  i)ul)lish 
such  an  article  at  an  early  date.  How 
trould  some  of  the  following  subjects 
appeal  to  you  personally?  A  scries  of 
articles  on  Mechanical  Drawing,  starting 
Tviih  a  description  of  the  drawing  instru- 
ments and  some  of  the  more  elementary 
forms  of  work  and  continuing  the  subject 
through  details,  assemblies  and  isometric 
drawing.  A  department  on  Telephone 
Engineering,  one  on  Wood-Working,  one 
on  Automobiles,  and  one  on  Boat  Build- 
ing. Articles  on  Marine  Engines;  Steam, 
Gas  and  Water  Turbines  and  Oil-Consimi- 
ing  Engines.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
departments  and  articles  which  we  are 
considering  publishing  during  the  coming 
year,  and  if  you  would  be  particularly 
interested  in  any  of  them,  be  sure  anil 
write  us  a  letter  saying  so. 

We  find  that  we  can  use  to  advantage 
good  clean  copies  of  July,  1908,  issue.  If 
any  of  onr  readers  can  send  us  this  number 
in  good  condition  we  will  be  pleased  to 
extend  or  enter  a  suljscription  for  three 
coming  months  in  jjajinent  for  same. 


Complaint  has  been  made  by  certain 
readers  that  the  articles  on  wireless  teleg- 
raphy, published  in  recent  numbers, 
have  not  included  enough  of  an  element- 
ary character.  A  reference  to  the  past 
files  of  the  magazine  will  show  that 
Electrician  and  Mechanic  was  the  iirst 
po^tilar  magazine  in  the  United  States  to 
satisfactorily  treat  of  wireless  telegraphy 


from  the  amateur's  standpoint,  and  that 
our  constructional  articles  have  included 

practically  ever}'  piece  of  apj)aralus 
which  the  ax'crage  amateur  might  find 
useful  and  could  construct. 

As  many  of  these  articles  can  no  longer 
be  supplied  by  us,  wc  arc  willing,  if  a 
sufficient  demand  exists,  to  treat  subjects 
of  general  interest  in  the  sliape  of  new 
and  up-to-date  artades.  We  particulariy 
request,  therefore,  that  every  reader 
interested  in  wireless  telegraphy  will  write 
us  fully  his  views  on  the  subject,  telling 
us  what  we  could  publish  that  would 
interest  him.  Don'i  put  this  off  and  let 
the  other  fellow  do  it.  Do  it  yourself, 
and  now!  ' 


Many  of  oiu-  readers  are  sending  us 
subscriptions  for  other  publications  and 

cannot  always  imderstand  that  deliveries 

are  not  made  promptly  by  many  of  the 
larger  publishing  houses,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  mailing  lists  are  closed  sev- 
eral  days  in  advance  of  publication,  and 

the  new  names  are  often  entered  to  begin 
with  the  following  number.  For  instance, 
many  of  our  orders  now  being  transferred 
to  other  magazines  it  wBl  l»  impossible 
to  make  dehverics  on  issues  earlier  than 
the  January  number  and  in  some  cases 
it  may  be  well  into  the  first  of  the  year 
l)et"ore  the  first  number  due  in  the  year 
1912  is  sent  out.  We  offer  this  explana- 
tion to  protect  ourselves,  as  the  delay  is 
not  occasioned  at  this  end  of  Ihe  trans- 
action, but  in  the  enormous  volume  of 
business  that  is  turned  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  by  some  of  the  larger  magazines, 
it  is  several  weeks  before  the  orders  are 
reached  in  turn. 


We  would  be  L'lad  to  receive  sianu- 
scripts  which  treat  of  subjects  of  general 
interest.  Although  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  that  sudi  articles  be  iUustiated, 
yet  articles  vAsisAk  are  acoompanied  by 
dravsnngs,  cuts  or  photographs  are  much 
preferred.  Stamps  must  be  enclo.sed  if 
the  return  of  unavailable  manuscript  is 
desired. 
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TRADE  NOTES 

"The  Blitsen  H  K.W.  Transmitting  Set,"  and 
"The  Precision  Potentiometer,"  are  the  titles 

of  two  circulars  which  have  besen  recently  issued 
by  the  Clapp-Eastham  Cota^uiy,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.  The  transmitting  set  is  quite  inexpensive, 
costing  $35.00;  but  the  apparatus  is  of  standard 
quality  in  material  and  workmanship,  while 
being  both  eflficient  and  of  pleasing  appearance. 
The  set  consists  of  the  following  pieces  of  appi- 
mtus:  a  Blitzen  transformer,  a  plate-glass  con- 
denser, a  helix  of  new  design,  a  special  zinc  spark 
gap  and  a  key.  The  entire  set,  with  the  exception 
of  the  key,  is  mounted  in  and  on  a  very  attractive 
mahogany  cabinet,  with  binding  posts  provided 
for  Hne  and  ground  wires.  The  potentiometer 
has  a  resistance  of  1,000  ohms,  a  sufficient  resist- 
ance to  prevent  rapid  depletion  of  batteries. 
The  winmng  is  of  bare  wire,  spaced  apart  on  a 
metal  core  mm  which  it  is  insulated.  The  cost 
of  the  potentioiDeter  is  14.00. 


in 


To  drill  a  hole  in  a  steel  contiuit  box  with 
ordinary  bit  brace  has  been  unsatisfactory  to 
every  electrician  that  has  undertaken  the  job. 
It  tias  ahrays  meant  hard  work,  and  unsatifr- 
factory  progress.  No  pressure,  vise,  or  clamp 
is  available,  and  all  he  has  recourse  to  is  to  simply 
grind,  grind,  grind,  tiU  a  hole  of  some  iort  ma 
bored  in  the  metaL 


Most  electricians  still  have  a  bit.  brace  in  use 
today,  not  knowing  that  a  very  simpio appliance 
known  as  the  Red  Devil  Chain  Drill  is  being  put 
on  the  market  by  the  Smith  &  Hemenway  Co., 
150-152  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City,  the 
makers  of  the  well  and  favorahty'Imomi  Bad 
Devil  electricians'  tools,  etc. 

The  Red  Devil  chain  drill,  an  illustration  of 
which  is  shown  herewith,  consists  of  an  attach* 
meat  for  use  with  aa  otdinaiy  Irit  brace  and  is 
practically  a  portable  drill  press.  It  is  made  of 
steel  throughout  and  the  operating  principle  is 
very  simple.  It  is  fitted  with  a  Umversal  chuck 
uriuch  will  accommodate  a  round  or  square  shank 
drill,  has  an  antoinatic  ball-faeazing  feed  and 
veqwres  absotutdy  no  pressare  on  tlie  part  of 


tiie  operator  to  cut  through  the  hardest  metal, 
marble  or  date. 

The  Red  Devil  chain  drill  has  but  recently 
been  brought  to  our  attention,  and  we  find  upon 
investigation  that  it  is  a  very  serviceable  and 
practical  iypUance  that  the  electrical  worker 
frin  appreoatsi.  •  It  is  small  and  compact,  veiy 
light  m  weight,  and  can  be  easily  CMiied  in  a 
tool  bag. 

The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called  to  the 
advertisement  in  this  issue,  and  ft:rthcr  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  it  can  be  had  by  addressing 
the  makers. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject 
of  the  "Selection  and  Proportion  of  Aggregates 
for  Concrete."  The  pamphlet  is  written  in 
an  attractive  form  and  treats  of  a  subject  which 
is  of  great  importance  in  connection  with  the 
manufacture  of  concrete.   Copies  of  the  pam- 

fhlet  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  Vulcanite 
ortland  Cement  Co.,  Fifth  Avenue  BuildinE. 
New  York  City. 

The  Bxoeilo  Are  Lamp  Company  of  New  Yofk 
City  have  sent  us  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of 
Plaining  Arc  Ilkunination.  The  story  of  how 
the  "flaming  arc"  came  to  be  developed,  a  pres- 
entation of  the  elementary  prindpies  of  the 
"flaming  are'*  and  a  comparison  of  theeffidency 
of  this  type  of  arc  with  the  "enclosed  arc"  are 
all  mcluiied  in  the  pamphlet.  Readers  who  an 
interested  can  obtain  one  of  the  panq>Uet8  fnm 
the  Excello  Arc  Lamp  Company. 


Department  of  ttie  Interim 
BWMW  of  Itlnai  aimomicM  Hew  PobUcatioas 

(List6— October.  1911).  Bulletin  15.  "RSmm^ 
of  moduoer-gas  investigations,  by  R.  H.  Femald 

and  C.  D.  ^th.  1911. 

Miners'  Circular  5. — "Electrical  acddcnts  in 
mines;  their  prevention  and  treatment."  bv 
H.  H.  Clark.    1911.  ^  ' 

Bulletin  24.— "Binders  for  coal  briauets,"  by 
J.  E.  Mills.  Reprint  of  United  States  Geoloncal 
Survey,  Bulletin  343. 

Bulletin  26.— "£]q)erimental  work  conducted 
in  the  chemical  laboratory  of  tiie  United  States 
fud-testing  plant,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  January  1, 
1905,  to  July  31.  1906."  Reprint  of  Umted 
States  Geological  Survey  Bulletm  323. 

Bulletin  2/, — "Tests  of  coal  and  briquets  as 
fod  forhott8e>heating  boilers,"  by  D.  T.  Randall 
45  pp  .,  3  pis.  Reprint  of  United  States  Gedogi- 
cal  Survey  Bulletin  366. 

Bulletin  35.  "The  Utilization  of  fud  in  loco- 
motive  practioe^"  by  W.  F.  M.  Goss.  28  pp. 
Reprint  of  United  States  Geological  Survey 
Bulletin  402.  rojiics  will  not  be  sent  to  persons 
who  received  Bulletm  343,  323,  366  and  402. 
^  The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  copies  of  these  pub- 
licatioaia  for  free  distribution,  but  cannot  give 
more  than  one  copy  of  the  same  bulletin  to  one 
person.  Requests  for  all  papers  cannot  be 
granted  without  satisfactory  reason.  In 
for  publications,  please  order  them  by  number 
and  title.  Applications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Wash* 
iqgtODt  D.C. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

The  Copper  Handbook:  A  Manual  of  the  Cop>per 

Industry  of  the  World.    Vol.  X,  1910-1911. 

Compiled  and  published  by  Horace  J,  Stevens, 

Houghton^  Mich.  Price,  15.00. 

This  massive  voIAnie  of  1,902  doBd7-<pijiited 
pages  is  one  of  the  standard  works  of  reference 
of  the  world,  enjoying  an  authority  in  its  field 
which  is  beyond  question.  The  work  is  a  monii* 
ment  to  the  industry  and  ability  of  its  oompilear, 
and  is  the  result  of  many  years  assiduous  labor, 
the  present  edition  containing  about  eight  times 
as  much  matter  as  the  first  one.  The  first  ^art 
of  the  book  is  devoted  to  diapters  on  the  smiiiig, 
refining  and  uses  of  copper,  containing  a  com- 
plete summary  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
metal.  Then  follow  a  scries  of  chapters  on  the 
copper  fields  of  the  world.  The  bulk  of  the 
VQitiine  is  occupied  by  detailed  descriptions  of 
the  copper  mines  of  the  world,  in  which  no  less 
than  8,130  minei  and  mining  properlus  are 
described,  the  prospects  and  financial  situation 
of  each  oompainy  oeiag  iairly  discussed.  The 
antfaor  does  not  nesttate  to  say  hardi  thtn^  of 
rascally  promoters  and  some  of  the  descriptions 
form  very  spicy  reading.  The  book  closes  with 
exhaustive  statistical  tables,  and  is  an  indis- 
pensable reference  book  to  all  interested  in  its 
odd.  The  fmbtUmts  wiD  nod  the  book  nitli- 
out  a  dvance  payment  OH  a  ivedc^s  approval  to 
anyone  ordering  it« 


MoHon  Study:  A  Method  for  Increasing  the 

EfTicicncy  of  the  Workman.    By  Frank  B." 

Gilbreth.    New  York,  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co., 

1911.    Price,  $2.00  net. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  enthusiastic  as  to 
the  value  to  the  world  of  a  well-directed  study 
of  the  movements  involved  in  any  routine  work, 
vitii  a  view  to  so  adjust  the  work  to  be  done  and 
tiie  means  of  doing  it  to  each  other  as  to  produce 
the  maximum  amount  of  production  with  the 
mminmm  ot  fatigue.  He  analyzes  all  the  vari- 
ables of  the  case,  drawing  his  illustrations  and 
examines  mainly  from  the  work  of  the  brick- 
layer, and  draws  the  conclusion  that  the  stand- 
ardizing of  the  trades  is  a  great  problem  for  the 
government  to  undertake  for  the  benefit  of  its 
people.  An  interesting  and  atinnilathig  book 
on  a  vital  topic. 


How  to  Crow  and  Market  Fruit:  Practical  Ex- 
^enations  and  Directions  for  Making  Pniit 
Tkees  Produce  Profit.    PubUshed  by  Hani- 
ion's  Nurseries,  Berlin,  Md.   Price,  50  cents. 
Out  of  the  fullness  of  knowledge  given  by 
many  years  experience  in  propagating,  growing 
and  marketing  fruit  of  all  kinds,  the  publishers 
of  this  book  have  produced  a  most  valuable 
manual  for  everyone  who  owns  a  home.    It  con- 
tains thoroughly  practical  descriptions  of  every 

Shase  of  fruit-growing,  simply  written  and  fully 
lostrated.   With  the  present  prices  of  fruit, 
there  is  a  greatly  increased  interest  in  this  phase 
agriculture,  especialiy  in  the  East,  and  the 
boolcii  contequeafty  moat  timdy  and  usefuL 


fU  Baft  Book  <^  Warshiits.  By  J.  R.  Howden. 
With  over  100  ahatratiopa  firom  photogn^tha. 


New  York,  Frederick  A.  Stokea  Co.,  1911. 
Price,  $2.00. 

Equally  as  fascinating  as  its  predecessors  on 
steamships,  railways,  and  locomotive^  this  book 
is  one  which  every  mechanicany-mmded  boy 

should  possess  and  enjoy,  and  the  elders  will  find 
it  as  valuable  as  the  younger  generation.  The 
author  sketches  briefly  the  development  of  the 
fighting  ship  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  steamer  and  the  iron-dad,  and 
tbea  pursues  in  detail  the  development  of  naval 
types  down  to  the  present  time.  Every  detail 
of  the  construction  and  equipment  of  fighting 
ships  isfuUy  e^lained  and  adequately  illusGated, 
and  the  book  is  well  calculated  to  impress  the 
mind  of  a  landsn^an  with  the  impoftanoo  and 
value  of  naval  defence  preparations. 


The  Jxiw  of  the  Air.  By  Harold  D.  Hazel  tine. 
New  York,  George  H.  Doran  Company,  1911. 
Price,  $1.50. 

It  is  at  the  present  time  quite  generally  be- 
lieved that  a  state  or  nation  should  have  a  certain 
afnount  of  control  over  the  air-space  lying  above 
its  territory,  but  as  to  how  complete  this  control 
shall  be  and  in  what  manner  exercised  authorities 
differ.  Mr.  Hazeltine  treats  this  subject  under 
three  heads:  The  Riglit>  of  States  in  the  Air- 
Spaoe;  The  Principles  and  Problems  of  National 
Law  and  The  Principles  and  Problems  of  Inter- 
national  Law.  A  careful  review  of  the  best 
existmg  opuuons  is  presented,  together  with  some 
original  ones  held  by  the  author,  and  the  votame 
ia  really  a  most  interesting  one. 


The  "Mechanical  World"  Pocket  Diary  and 
Year  Book  for  1912.    Manchester,  England, 

Emmott  &  Co. J  Ltd.,  1912.    Price,  25  cents. 

A  most  convenient,  compact  and  useful  Uttle 
handbook  on  Mechanical  Engmeermg  has  juat 
been  issued  by  Emmott  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Man- 
chester, England.  This  is  the  twenty-fifth 
issue  of  this  handbook  and  many  new  and  inter* 
esting  features  hatve  been  introduced.  The 
entire  book  has  been  thoroughly  revned,  and  as 
the  tables,  illustrations  and  descriptions  are 
excellent  this  work  should  prove  of  value  to  all 
who  are  in  any  way  connected  with  or  interested 
in  mechanical  subjects.  The  book  is  wdl  bound 
in  doth  and  the  price  is  remarkably  low. 


The  "Mechanical  World"  Electrical  Pocket  Book 
for  1912.  Manchester,  England,  Bmnott  ft 
Co.,  Ltd.,  1912.  Price,25  oents. 
This  little  handbook  on  Electrical  Engineering 
is  similar  in  style  to  the  "Mechanical  World" 
Pocket  Diary,  and  it  is  fully  illustrated,  well 
printed  and  strongly  bound.  The  matter  de- 
voted to  lighting  has  been  entirely  re-written 
and  a  number  of  new  sections  added.  Among 
the  more  interesting  of  the  scctioi>s  may  be  men- 
tioned the  following:  One,  treating  the  principal 
defects  of  dynamos  and  motors,  with  suggestions 
as  to  remeaics;  one,  describing  the  constniction, 
rating  and  testing  of  high-tension  apparatus, 
and  one  describing  electrical  mea.suring  instru- 
ments. Numerous  tables  and  a  diaiy  for  1912 
■vs  tnchiidBd  in  tlw  book. 
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NEW  MAP  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 

Forty-two  Colors  Shown  on  Map  of  the  Conti- 
flMiit  tmud  tqr  maitod  States  Geological  Survey. 
Work  of  Great  Value  to  Scientists  and  Schools. 
Sold  by  Government  at  Nominal  Price 

.  The  most  notable  map  publication  of  the  year 
is  the  large  geologic  map  of  North  America  just 
issued  by  the  United  Stiites  Geological  Survey. 
It  represents  an  exceptional  type  of  engraving 
and  lithographic  color  work,  and  is  printed  in 
four  sheets,  which  fitted  together  and  mounted 
nuJcie  a  map  6  ft.  5  in.  high  by  5  ft.  wide,  the 
largest  piece  of  work  ever  issued  bv  the  Survey. 
The  scale  is  1  to  5,000,000,  or  80' miles  to  the 
inch,  and  the  plan  of  projection  is  in  harmony 
with  the  universal  world  map  on  a  scale  of  1  to 
1,000,000,  in  that  it  draws  the  unite  of  publica- 
tion of  the  world  map,  each  of  which  embraces 
four  degrees  of  latitude  and  six  degrees  of  longi- 
tude. - 

Sidh  fibMt  !IRdiitod  Pourteen  TlflMi 

The  color  scheme  of  the  map  is  a  striking  one. 

In  all  there  are  42  color  distinctions,  varying 
from  a  brilliant  red  to  pale  tints  approaching 
white.   These  were  produced  by  14  separate 
printings  from  lithographic  stones,  retjuiring 
m  many  places  two  or  three  oombtnatiotts  of 
color  to  produce  the  desired  cfTccts.    If  the 
weight  of  paper  and  heavy  stones  Lifted  back 
•ndforth  in  the  printing  of  this  job  were  to  M 
computed  it  would  run  into  the  hundreds  of  tons. 
The  accuracy  of  the  "roister,"  or  fitting  to- 
gether of  the  color  blocks  in  small  areas  through- 
out the  map,  is  remarkable.    The  work  was  done 
in  the  Survey's  own  engraving  and  printing 
plant,  and  it  is  believed  that  there  are  few  if  any 
other  establishments  in  the  United  States  capable 
of  turning  out  such  a  production.    The  42  color 
distinctions  represent  as  many  divisions  of  rock 
•tmta.  Thus  tiw  rocks  of  seven  divisions  of  the 
Faleosoic  era  arc  each  represented  by  a  color, 
be«des  three  separate  colors  for  undifferentiated 
rocks,  amrthcn'  arc  (iUut  colors  for  the  divisions 
of  the  Meso2oic,  the  Tertiary,  and  the  Quater- 
nary. 

The  coloring  of  the  map  is  both  effective  and 
pleasing.  The  scheme  is  systematic  in  that, 
the  colors  range  in  prismatic  order  from  yellow 
in  the  upper  portion  of  the  geologic  ^V«f"n 
through  greens,  blues  and  purples  to  pinks  and 
browns  at  the  base.  The  colors  for  the  igneous 
rocks,  both  plutonic  and  volcanic,  are  mostly 
bright  red.  Viewed  as  a  wall  map,  the  map  of 
North  America  shows  <Hily  the  larger  geologic 
units,  as  the  smaller  divisions  are  represented 
by  different  shades  and  tints  of  the  same  or 
closely  allied  colors  which  are  indistinguishable 
at  a  moderate  distance. 

Valuable  for  Detailed  Study 

Viewed  close  at  hand  these  minor  distinctions 
can  be  read  and  the  map  can  be  used  for  detailed 
stwhr  limited  only  by  the  scale.  When  it  is 
usedTas  a  wall  map  the  regions  illustrating  diflfer' 

cnt  types  of  geology  stand  out  boldly.  The  great 
Canaidian  shield  of  pre-Cambrian  rocks  is  repre- 


sented by  a  sulxiued  color  in  a  pattern  sunulatiqg 
cr>'stalline  texture.  Parallel  bands  of  darker 
colorsfrom  New  Brunswick  to  Alabama  mark 
the  trend  of  the  Appalachians,  while  the  broad 
area  of  blue  and  gray  colors  to  the  west  repre- 
sent the  coal  fields  of  the  interior,  and  a  fnnge 
of  yellow  colors  to  the  east  and  south  represent 
the  Coastal  Plain  sediments.  A  brilliant  ver- 
million  coloring  over  mucli  of  the  western  part 
of  the  continent  from  Ahiska  to  Central  America 
strikingly  portrays  the  volcanic  activi^  in  this 
region  during  the  Tertiary  period,  and  tfie  bioad 
area  of  green  and  yellow  in  the  Middle  West 
marks  the  last  stages  of  deposition  of  sediments 
in  the  interior  sea  which  covered  that  part  of 
North  America  in  Cretaceous  time  and  in  the 
continental  depresdona  in  Tertiary  time,  in- 
cluding many  of  the  great  ooal  d^ostts  of  the 
public  domam. 

The  map  embodies  all  the  available  published 
data  and  unpublished  mantiscript  maps  in  the 
offices  of  the  Survey  and  corrections  from  geolo- 
gists in  all  parts  of  the  country,  based  on  a 
former  geologic  map  of  North  America,  published 
by  the  Survey  in  1906,  in  co-operation  witii  tiie 
Canadian  and  Mexican  geological  surveys,  for 
the  International  Geologic  Congress  which 
assembled  in  the  city  of  Mexico  in  that  year. 
As  an  example  of  the  interest  taken  in  the  publi- 
cation of  the  present  ttmp,  it  may  be  stated  that 
important  corrections  to  the  map  of  1906  were 
received  by  the  Survey  from  a  leading  geolo^t 
ofFiraiioe. 

Sold  at  Coat  of  Paper  and  Printing 

Not  only  will  the  geologic  map  of  North 
America  be  indispensable  as  a  wall  map  in  col- 
leges and  schools  where  geology  is  taught,  but 
each  student  will  desire  a  copy  for  the  study  of 
broader  problems  in  a  real  and  regio«ial  geotoor 
and  will  wish  to  carry  a  folded  copy  on  lailraad 
trips  across  the  continent. 

This  map  is  now  on  sale  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  at  the  nominal  price  of  75 
cents  each.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  any  private 
miq>-pabU8liing  house  would  charge  is  to  |10 
a  copy  for  sucb  a  m^». 


liatiiiK  of  WlnlMt  Stattona  hy  IfXT.  Vlnloit 

Society 

At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  Wireless  5>ociety 
it  was  decided  that  the  society  shall  make  a  chart 
on  whidi  will  be  recorded  all  of  the  amateur 
wireless  stations  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  The 
chart  will  also  show  the  location,  "call  letters" 
and  power  of  each  of  the  stations.   The  reason 
for  doing  this  is  that  at  the  present  time  no  com- 
plete and  accurate  list  of  amateur  oj>erators  is 
available,  and  it  is  important  that  such  a  listing 
of  amateur  stations  should  be  made.  Any 
amateur  wireless  operator  whose  station  is 
located  within  one  hundred  miles  of  Boston  is 
urged  to  send  his  "call  letters,"  location,  and 
the  power  of  his  station  to  Mr.  E.  M.  MaMjn, 
S«:retaiy  of  Mass.  Institute  of  Technology 
Wireleas  Society,  Boston,  Mass. 
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A  100-WATT  STBPDOWir  TRANl 

HOWARD  8.  MILLER 


The  accompanying  drawings  give  all 
the  data  necessary  for  the  construction 
of  this  transformer,  but  the  followang 
notes  may  prove  useful  to  the  novice. 

To  make  the  spools  on  which  the 
coils  are  wound,  cut  out  two  pieces 
No.  3  from  M«  in.  fiber,  soak  them  in  hot 
water,  and  bend  into  square  tubes  over 
a  piece  of  hard  wood  IX  ii^*  square. 
Make  the  joints  in  the  tubes  come  on 
the  middle  of  a  side,  and  not  on  an  edge. 
Cut  out  the  spool  ends,  No.  4,  and  place 
one  on  each  end  of  the  square  tubes. 

Put  the  fiber  tube  on  a  1^  in.  square 
wooden  arbor,  place  it  between  the  lathe 
centers,  and  wind  on  7  layers,  70  turns 
per  layer,  of  No.  20  B.  &  S.  d.c.c.  copper 


1 
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wire.  Over  this  jplace  the  fiber  tube 
No.  5,  holding  it  in  place  with  a  few 
turns  of  string  imtil  the  secondary 
winding  is  started. 

On  top  of  this  insulating  tube  wind 
the  secondary,  putting  on  2  layers,  26 
turns  per  layer  of  No.  10  B.  &  S.  d.c.c. 
wire.  Bring  the  ends  of  these  windings 
through  holes  drilled  in  the  heads  of 
the  spools.  These  holes -should  all  be 
on  the  side  of  the  spool  which  is  to  be 
outside  when  the  spools  are  in  position 
on  the  core  legs,  to  avoid  interference 
"vHth  the  damping  bars  and  the  core. 
The  two  spools  are  both  exactly  alike, 
and  when  assembled,  the  primary  coils, 
and  the  secondary  coils  on  each  are 
connected  in  series,  so  that  the  current 
flows  in  oppoate  directions  on  the  two 
legs. 

If  various  voltages  are  desired  from 
the  transformer,  taps  may  be  brought 
out  firom  the  secondary  winding  at  the 
proper  points.  Every  ten  turns  on  the 
secondary  give  an  e.m.f.  of  about  1  volt. 
An  arrangement  of  taps  which  gives 
20  diffearent  voltages  from  K  to  10  in 
steps  of  K  "volt  is:  taps  on  the  following 
turns— 20,  40,  GO,  80.  85,  90,  95.  These 
taps  may  be  brought  to  a  row  of  binding 
posts,  or  the  beginning  of  the  secondary 
and  the  first  four  of  the  taps  may  be 
connected,  in  order,  to  the  contacts  of 
a  five-point  switch,  and  the  last  three 
taps  and  the  end  of  the  secondary  con- 
nected, in  order,  to  the  contacts  of  a 
four-point  switch.  A  wire  is  then  con- 
nected to  each  switch  arm,  and  these 
form  the  low  tension  terminals.  Num- 
ber the  contacts  of  the  five-point  switch, 
0,  2,  4,  6  and  8;  and  those  of  the  four 
point,  8>^,  9,  9K  and  10.  Then,  to 
obtain  any  given  voltage,  set  the  switch 
levers  so  that  the  number  of  the  contact 
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used  on  the  four-point  switch  minus 
the  number  of  the  one  on  the  hve-point 
switch  equals  the  desired  voltage.  Fig.  5 
shows  ttus  coDoectiaii  of  the  secondary 
taps. 

The  secondary  winding  is  most  con- 
veniently tapped  at  the  required  points 
by  means  of  strips  of  No.  24  B.  &  S.  gauge 
copper  ^  s  in.  wide,  and  of  any  desired 
len^;th.  A  hook  bent  on  one  end  of  this 
strip,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6,  allows  the  tap  to 
fit  the  wire  closely.  Thus  when  the  open 
end  of  the  hook  is  bridged  over  by  solder- 
in£^,  an  efficient  joint  results,  which  when 
filed  up  and  taped  with  thin  silk,  increases 
the  diameter  of  the  wire  only  slightly, 
thus  preserving  the  uniformity  of  the 
winding.  In  placing  the  taps,  wind  up 
to  the  required  point,  mark  the  location 
of  the  tap  on  tiie  wire,  and  then  unwind 
a  few  turns.  This  makes  it  easy  to  re- 
move the  insulation  at  the  marked  point, 
and  solder  the  tap  in  place,  with  the 
assurance  that  it  will  come  in  exactly  the 
right  place  when  the  wire  is  rewound. 

If  a  constant  secondary  voltage  other 
than  10  is  desired,  wind  the  primary  as 
above;  but  for  the  secondary  use  a  new 
size  of  wire  found  as  follows:  divide 
100,000  by  the  desired  voltage.  The 


quotient  is  the  size  in  circular  mils  of 
the  wire  which  will  safely  carry  100  watts 
at  the  desired  voltage,  and  the  corre- 
sj)onding  gauge  nimiber  can  be  found 
from  any  wire  tnble.  Put  on  ten  times 
as  many  turns  of  this  wire  as  you  wish 
volts,  winding  half  the  turns  on  each 
spool. 

The  core  is  built  up  as  shown  in 
sheet  II,  using  two  No.  1,  and  one  No.  2 
pieces  in  each  layer.  If  desired,  in- 
stead of  using  the  three  pieces  for  each 
layer,  a  piece  might  be  cut  which  would 
have  the  shape  of  the  three  assembled 
as  shown.  A  piece  of  such  shape  would 
be  more  difficult  to  cut  &om  tbe  sheet 
iron,  but  would  have  the  advantage  of 
being  easier  to  assemble,  and  of  allowing 
less  magnetic  leakage.  If  regular  trans- 
former iron  is  not  available,  these  pieces 
may  be  cut  from  tin  cans,  for  it  has  been 
found  by  experiment  that  the  iron  in 
cans,  being  fairly  soft  and  only  about 
.0125  in.  thick,  generally  gives  better 
results  than  the  grade  of  sheet  iron  com- 
monly obtainable.  Before  assembling, 
all  these  iron  pieces  should  be  given  a 
coating  of  thm  sh^Uac  varnish,  and 
allowed  to  dry. 

The  core  is  most  easily  built  up  by 
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building  around  nails  driven  in  a  board, 
allowing  the  open  yoke  to  project  about 
2  in.  over  one  edge  of  the  board.  When 
the  core  is  of  the  required  hdght,  an> 
other  board  is  placed  on  top  of  the  core, 
and  the  whole  pressed  together  m  a  vice. 
The  spools  which  have  been  wound 
may  then  be  pushed  on  the  projecting 
core  legs  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  vise 
released  slightly  to  allow  a  little  more 
of  the  board  to  be  pulled  out.  The  vise 
ifl  then  tightened  and  a  piece  of  the  board 
split  off  with  a  chisel,  idlowing  the  Spool 
to  be  pushed  further  on  the  leg,  and 
continmng  thus  until  both  spools  touch 
the  dosed  yoke.  Then  the  open  yoke  is 
closed  up  with  pieces  No.  2. 

The  clamping  bars  may  then  be  placed 
on  the  yokes,  and  the  core  drawn  to- 
gether with  the  bolts,  which  also  pass 
through,  and  secure  the  whole  to  the 
base. 

The  primary  and  secondary  terminals, 
and  taps,  if  any  are  used,  may  be 
brought  to  binding  posts,  terminal 
blocks,  switches,  etc.,  and  proper  fxises 
inserted  in  primar>'  and  secondary 
cu-cuits,  accordmg  to  the  individual 
needs  or  desires  of  the  builder. 

If  desired,  the  whole  transformer  may 
be  immersed  in  transformer  oil  contained 
in  a  sheet  iron  box.  Such  a  construc- 
tion would  allow  a  more  ready  dissipa- 
tion of  heat  if  transformer  were  to  be 
used  constantly,  and  would  preserve 
'the  windings. 

The  following  are  the  directions  and 
drawings  for  the  construction  of  a  com- 
pact and  durable  relay,  combining  all 
the  features  of  a  commercial  instrument: 

The  core  is  made  of  a  piece  of  well- 
annealed  Norway  iron,  2}i  x  H  in.  At 
one  end  a  No.  19  hole  is  driUed  }4  in. 
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deep*and  tapped  for  a  10-32  thread.  Over 

the  core  is  forced  two  fiber  "heads," 
1  in.  in  diameter  by  ]/i  in.  thick,  placed 
%s  in.  from  the  ends.  The  entire  space 
is  then  wound  with  No.  36  s.s.e.  copper 
wire,  so  that  the  wound  bobbin  will 
have  a  resistance  of  about  500  ohms. 
The  coil  ends  are  then  soldered  to  the 
leading  out  terminals  at  one  of  the 
"heads,"  as  seen  in  the  drawing.  The 
yoke  is  made  in  an  L-shape,  of  soft  iron. 
The  one  end  is  drilled  X  i^i-  deep  and 
tapped  for  a  4-36  threaded  brass  rod,  the 
threadofwhichis  Kin- long,  forthe  check 
nuts,  in  order  to  regulate  the  movement  of 
the  armature.  This  latter  piece  is  also 
made  in  an  L-shape.  The  upper  part 
has  a  hard  rubber  stud  projecting  Me  in. 
above  the  surface  so  as  to  insulate  the 
armature,  etc.  The  springs  are  made 
of  brass  or  bronze,  insulating  each  other 
by  fiber  washers  and  hdd  fast  to  the 
yoke  by  two  fillister  screws.  The  con- 
tacts may  be  made  of  either  platinum 
or  German  silver,  though  the  former  is 
superior.  A  piece  of  rod  1*H«  in.  in 
diameter  is  threaded  -'i.;  in.  long  with  a 
standard  l^/i  in.  pipe  die  for  the  instru- 
mentjcover,  which  is  made  of  brass  tubing 
3K  in.  long,  one  end  havin|;  a  disc  of  the 
same  diameter  soldered  tight  and  the 
other  tapped  ]4  in.  deep  with  a  Ifi  in. 
thread.  These  two  parts  may  be  made 
at  any  pltimlnng  shop  at  a  small  cost. 
The  attachment  piece  is  last  constructed, 
being  made  of  soft  iron  in  an  L  form, 
the  upper  part  having  three  counter- 
sunk holes  in  order  to  rasten  instrument 
where  it  is  most  suitable.  The  coil, 
yoke,  etc.,  are  held  in  place  by  a  10-32 
threaded  brass  rod  and  nut  to  the  attach- 
ment piece,  but  insulated  by  fiber 
washers,  as  seen  in  the  drawing. 

By  following  these  directions  closely 
the  builder  will  have  a  strong  and  reliable 
instrument  which  may  be  placed  on 
either  base,  behind  switchboard  or 
wherever  space  is  available,  as  there  are 
no  parts  to  get  out  of  order  and  is  ab- 
solutely  dust-proof.  Digitized  by  Google 
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ICUTILATORS  OF  TELEGRAPHY  AND  TELEPHONY 

FRANK  M.  SWING 


There  is  nothing  in  this  world  more 
exasperatinj:;  or  ncr\-c-rackino;  than  for 
a  train  dispatcher  or  an  operator  to 
Struggle  along,  quite  frequently  under 
great  difficulties,  tr>nng  to  receive  from 
a  mutilator  of  the  Morse  telegraph  code 
or  converse  with  a  person  with  indistinct 
articulate  specdi  over  a  telephone  cir* 
cuit.  When  the  quality  of  Morse  is  good 
it  is  a  ^reat  pleasure  to  work,  and  an  ex- 
perienced operator  can  answer  questions 
or  carry  on  a  conversation  while  receiving 
without  any  discomfort.  If  the  sending 
is  mutilated  then  the  mechanism  of  the 
ear  thus  combines  the  functions  of  both 
separator  and  transformer,  while  almost 
every  nerve  is  strained  in  order  to  prop- 
erly translate  the  mutilations. 

There  is  really  no  excuse  for  operators 
remaining  iii  ignorance  of  their  defects, 
provided  they  are  open  to  conviction. 
The  bad  senders  endeavor  to  back  up 
their  claim  of  good  Morse  by  mentioning 
one  or  two  operators  "who  receive  from 
^em  all  day  without  breaking,"  not 
taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
those  patient  and  good-natured  \'ictims 
have  evidently  familiarized  themselves 
widi  their  combinations  and  put  down 
what  they  mean  instead  of  what  they 
send.  The  various  characteristics  of 
bad  sending  noticed  are  as  numerous 
as  those  existing  between  the  different 
styles  of  chirography  or  conversation  of 
dilTcrent  people.  The  pecnliarity  of 
their  sending  lies  in  the  lengthening  of 
the  first  or  last  dot  of  a  letter,  nmning 
the  spaced  dot  letters  together,  dropping 
dots  off  some  of  the  letters,  running  sonie 
letters  of  words  together  and  spacing 
the  others,  making  different  combina- 
tions out  of  them  and  not  allowing  the 
proper  interv^al  of  titne  for  the  letter  and 
the  spaces.  Thus  R  sounds  like  "Ti," 
C  like  "It,"  figure  3  like  "v,"  the  word 
coat  like  "Is  at,"  them  like  "Thw," 
Emporitun  like  "Wposium,"  Harrisbiu-g 
like  "Hasspburg,"  President  "PRK- 
I  don't."  etc.,  and  almost  every  word 
transmitted  must  be  figured  out  by  the 
receiving;  operator  by  making  due  allow- 
ance for  the  mutilation. 

Accurate  sending  is  more  desirable 
than  high  speed.  It  is  wdl  to  remember 
that  operators  are  no  judge  of  their  own 


Morse,  and  therefore  should  not  try  to 
see  how  fast  they  can  send  until  they 
have  had  considerable  experience.  Who 
has  ever  heard  a  mutilator  admit  that 
his  sending  was  poor  !'  Now  and  then 
one  may  concede  that  his  speed  is  below 
par,  but  as  to  the  quality  of  his  Morse, 
there  can  be  no  question,  the  fault  is 
always  with  the  receiver. 

Some  entertain  the  ernmeous  idea  that 
finn  transmission  of  the  alphabet  depends 
largely  upon  the  pressure  brought  to  bear 
on  the  key,  and  by  pursuing  that  course 
do  not  allow  the  muscles  of  the  rin;:;ers 
to  fully  relax  between  the  formation  of 
one  dash  or  dot  and  another.  The  result 
is  that  a  dot  is  lengthened  into  a  short 
dash.  The  custom  of  timing  for  ascertain- 
ing the  speed  of  sending  should  be  ver\^ 
sparingly  indulged  in,  for  it  is  likely  to 
produce  careless  habits. 

The  speed  of  sending  should  be  gradu- 
ated to  suit  the  capacity  of  the  receiver; 
the  latter  should  never  be  crowded. 
Past  sending  is  seldom  indulged  in  by 
strictly  first-class  operators,  but  fast 
time  is  made  l)y  them  on  account  of  th^ 
firm,  steady,  even  gait. 

Accept  the  averajge  receiver's  opinion 
regardillg  your  sending  before  you  decide 
for  yourself  that  your  sending  is  all  right, 
for  the  poorest  operators  often  tWnk 
their  sending  is  good.  If  the  receiver 
tells  you  that  you  do  not  space  properly, 
or  calls  yoiu"  attention  to  some  particular 
fault,  do  not  get  angry,  but  take  the  hint, 
and  try  to  remedy  your  weak  points. 
There  ^ould  be  no  difficulty  in  correcting 
one's  faults,  as  a  mutilated  Morse  char- 
acter can  be  detected  instantly  by  anyone 
who  will  listen  carefully  to  his  own 
sending. 

It  was  thought  that  the  introduction 
of  automatic  transmitting  machines 
would  put  a  ban  on  the  bad  sender,  hence 
his  future  toleration  depoi^d  upon 
reform  or  a  machine.  Experience  has 
shown  it  simply  divides  mutilators  into 
two  distinct  classes,  those  using  the  Morse 
ke^  and  those  usii^  transmitting  ma* 
dunes.  Statistics  show  if  a  person  is 
poor  at  handling  one  instrument,  he 
rarelv  becomes  an  artist  in  handling 
another.  Of  machine  sending  there  is 
this  to  say:  Those  employing  an  otdinafy 
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type\\Titcr  keyboard  like'' the  Yetman 
transmitter,  will  transmit  perfectly- 
formed  Morse  characters  provided  the 
discs  are  clean  and  the  electric  contact 
is  p:oo<1;  ^ind  the  machines  enable  some 
senders  who  have  lost  their  grip  to  do 
£Ood  woik.  All  that  is  reqmred  is  to 
simply  touch  the  characters  and  the 
machine  transmits  them  over  the  wire; 
but  if  the  discs  are  allowed  to  accumulate 
dust,  or  become  rough,  the  signals  will 
be  Ugfat  owing  to  high  resistance,  or 
drop  out  altogether.  The  machines, 
operated  by  a  side  motion,  of  the  Meco- 
graph  or  Vibroplex  type  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  dot  letters )  require  as  many  move- 
ments of  the  hand  as  the  Morse  key. 

Sending  machines  arc  so  trying  to 
receivers  and  so  imsafe  when  not  properly 
adjusted  that  the  advisability  of  pro- 
hibiting their  use  is  being  seriously  con- 
sidered. Automatic  sending  devices  are 
very  often  so  adjusted  that  dots  are  made 
at  the  rate  of  80  or  100  words  a  minute, 
while  the  actual  speed  made  by  the 
operator  is  only  30  or  40  words  a  minute. 
Everyone,  especially  at  repeating  stations, 
notices  that  the  agnals  bum  sending 
marhines  are  thin  and  drop  out  when  not 
properly  adjusted  and  manipulated. 
Sending  operators  always  know  when  the 
dots  are  needlessly  fast  and  they  can  add 
to  the  comfort  of  the  receivers  and  help 
to  make  good  signals  by  giving  careful 
attention  to  the  adjustment  of  their 
madiines. 

Better  results  might  be  obtained  from 
sending  machines  if  the  tinkering  process 
were  not  applied  to  them.  No  machine 
on  earth  will  hold  up  or  withstand  the 
onslaughts  of  a  professional  tinker  who 
imagines  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  mechanism  of  all  kinds  of  rnachines, 
A  great  many  machines  of  various  types 
have  been  literally  ruined  m  a  short  tm[ie 
in  the  hands  of  these  artists.  If  a  ma- 
chine is  properly  adjusted  and  simply 
let  alone  it  will  last  indefinitely,  doing 
|;ood  wcnk  if  proper  care  and  judgment 
IS  exercised  in  handling  it.^  |\ 

It  is  amusing  to  hear  operators  with 
one  or  two  years'  experience,  compara- 
tively yotmg  men  or  women  in  the  point 
of  yean  at  semce,  with  practically  no 
sending  worth  speaking  of  during  their 
assigned  hours,  say  their  arm  is  pla3dng 
oat  and  they  must  get  a  sending  machine 
in  order  to  save  their  arm  from  playing 


out  entirely.  The  reason  they  want  a 
sending  machine  is  because  it  is  somethinjg 
new,  they  want  to  try  it  out  and  expen- 
ment  with  it,  much  to  the  discomfort  and 
dissatisfaction  of  the  receiving  operator. 
Their  sending  resembles  coal  rattling 
down  tiirough  a  chute  and  the  same  with 
a  poor  sender  on  the  Morse  key.  There 
are  great  many  operators  in  the  tclccraph 
field  who  are  troubled  with  a  tired  feeling, 
and  they  will  surround  themselves  wim 
all  kinds  of  utensils  and  devices  in  order 
to  sec  how  near  they  can  get  to  something 
to  do  their  work  without  them  making 
any  effort  to  do  it  themselves.  On  the 
other  hand  we  have  men  and  women  in 
the  field  who  ha\e  done  the  heaviest 
kind  of  teleL'ra|)hing  for  a  period  of  30  or 
40  years,  transmitting  the  prettiest  Morse  - 
you  would  wish  to  listen  to  witii  the  ordi- 
nary Mf^r^r^  lay;  never  complaining 
about  their  ami  l  K  ing  out  nor  expressing 
any  desire  to  try  an  automatic  sending 
machine. 

Tlie  "go  as  you  please"  sender,  for 
whom  no  apology  can  be  made,  is  the 
product  of  pture  carelessness  or  indiffer- 
ence. Quite  firequently  we  see  him  in  a 
telegraph  office  in  a  loungint^  attitude 
with  his  feet  elevated  on  the  table  higher 
than  his  head  while  sending,  simply  tap- 
ping the  key  and  making  no  effort  to 
send  perfectly-formed  Morse  characters. 
When  he  is  through  sending  he  will  sit 
upon  the  table  with  his  feet  upon  his  chair 
in  order  to  accumulate  as  much  dirt  upon 
the  chair  as  possible  bdforc  using  it  to  re- 
ceive. It  corresponds  with  his  sending. 
WTienheis  called  to  receive  he  will  sit  down 
upon  the  dirty  chair,  wrapping  his  legs 
around  the  top  of  his  typewriter,  whidi 
he  imagines  is  a  ver>-  '^^raoeful  and  ea^ 
position  to  receive  in. 

The  "go  as  you  please"  sender  is  an 
operator  who  never  sends  two  consecutive 
words  or  sentences  at  the  same  rate  of 
speed  or  in  the  same  style,  and  is  never 
sure  of  a  word  until  he  hears  the  last  letter 
completed  and  is  then  so  surprised  at  his 
execaition  that  he  usually  stumbles  all 
over  the  word  that  follows. 

The  proper  position  for  holding  the 
key  and  the  one  adopted  by  the  majority 
of  the  most  speedy  and  perfect  operators, 
is  to  rest  the  first  and  second  fingers  on 
the  top  and  near  the  edge  of  the  key 
button,  with  the  thumb  against  the  edge 
of  the  key  button.  Curve  the  first  and 
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the'second  fingers  so  as  to  fonn  the  quar- 
ter section  of  a  circle.  Avoid  straij^htness 
or  rigidity  of  these  fingers  and  the  thvunb. 
Partly  dose  the  third  and  fourth  fingers. 
Rest  the  dbow  easily  upon  the  table, 
allownnp;  the  wrist  to  be  perfectly  limlx-r. 
When  the  proper  "swing"  is  acquired, 
the  forearm  moves  freely  in  conjunction 
with  the  wTist  and  fingers.  The  fin;^(  rs 
and  Ihtmib  should  act  as  the  end  of  a 
lever,  the  wTist  and  forearm  doing  the 
work.  Let  the  grasp  on  the  key  be 
moderatdy  finn,  but  not  rigid.  Grasp- 
ing the  button  tightly  will  quickly  tire 
the  hand  and  destroy  control  of  the  key, 
causing  what  is  termed  telegraphers' 
cnonp.  Avoid  too  much  forcQ  or  too 
light  a  touch,  and  stri\-e  for  a  mediiun 
firm  closing  of  the  key  in  order  to  obtain 
imifonn  duration  of  the  period  of  electric 
contact.  It  is  not  the  heavy  pressure 
of  the  key  but  the  evenness  of  the  stroke 
that  constitutes  good  sending. 

Telegraph  repeaters  can  be  adjusted 
for  both  light  and  heavy  senders,  but 
not  for  an  uneven  sender.  A  telegraph 
repeater  adjusted  for  eithcx  a  light  or  a 
heavy  sender  might  be  out  of  adjustment 
for  a  perfect  sender.  The  motion  should 
be  directly  up  and  down,  avoiding  all 
side  prcsstut;.  Never,  of  course,  allow 
the  fingers  or  thumb  to  leave  the  key; 
that  is,  do  not  tap,  pound,  or  strike  the 
key  with  the  fin<.  t  r  ,  or  allow  the  dbow 
to  leave  the  table.  1  have  seen  operators 
who  were  careless  smash  the  key  shut 
and  knock  the  circuit  breaker  knob  across 
the  room.  It  is  well  to  remember  there 
arc  others  working  in  the  olTicc,  quite 
often  at  the  same  table,  and  they  don't 
want  to  be  disturbed  with  your  efforts  to 
demolish  the  key.  The  correct  method 
of  fffnMrtff  is  an  easy  one,  and  when  it  is 
properly  done,  an  operator  should  be 
able  to  send  for  twelve  hours  continu- 
ously without  tiring. 

SmcG  the  typewriter  has  come  into 
general  use  for  ■writing  down  the  telegraph 
messages  as  the  operator  receives  them 
from  the  sounder,  making  the  reodvers' 
work  much  easier,  there  is  no  danger  of 
worrying  an  experienced  operator  by 
sending  too  fast.  A  good  typewriter 
operator  can  write  from  (iO  to  70  words 
a  minute  and  more,  but  an  expert  tde- 
graph  operator  cannot  send  steadily  over 
45  or  50  words  a  minute;  consequently 
a  recdver  has  plenty  of  time,  in  addition 


to  writing  the  message,  to  insert  the 
"time  received,"  the  operators  personal 
sign,  etc.,  even  when  recdving  at  the  fast 
rate  mmttoned.  Bvery  young  operator 
should  learn  to  operate  the  typewriter 
rapidly  and  accurately.  It  is  generally 
conceded  by  expert  operators  that  a 
double  bank  typewriter  is  best  adapted 
for  telegraph  work  on  account  of  its 
simplicity  and  the  ease  by  which  the 
operator  can  manipulate  the  machine, 
no  drifting  for  capital  letters  and  other 
characters  being  necessary. 

Mutilations  and  misimderstandings 
occur  in  telephony  as  well  as  telegraphy. 
Acoustics  is  that  branch  of  physics  which 
treats  of  the  phenomena  and  laws  of 
sound  and  sound  waves.  There  are  two 
distinct  definitions  of  sound:  First,  sound 
is  the  sensation  that  is  perceived  when 
the  nerves  of  hearing  are  properly  exdted; 
and,  second,  sound  is  a  i^hysical  disturb- 
ance capable  of  prodncint;  on  theauditor>' 
nerves  the  sensation  of  hearing.  Accord- 
ing to  the  first  definition,  ther^ore,  sound 
is  the  sensation  itself ,  while  according 
to  the  second,  it  is  the  stimulus  or  cause 
of  the  sensation. 

The  physical  disturbance  capable  of 
exdting  the  auditcnry  nerves  is  a  wave 
motion  passing  from  some  \'ibrating  body 
through  some  material  medium,  which  is 
usually  air,  though  it  may  be  any  gas, 
soUd  or  liquid.  It  is  wdl  established 
that  all  action  between  points  or  lx)dies 
separated  by  space  is  due  to  vibrations 
of  the  medium  filling  this  space,  no  mat- 
ter what  that  medium  may  be.  In  the 
phenomena  of  Hght,  heat,  or  electricity, 
the  medium  is  the  ether;  while  in  the 
case  of  sound,  some  more  tangible  medium 
such  as  a  gas,  liquid,  or  solid,  is  needed* 

If  these  waves  originate  in  or  are  com- 
municated to  the  medium  in  which  the 
ear  is  situated,  then  at  each  recurring 
condensation  the  dastic  membrane,  called 
the  tyynpanum,  or  drum  of  tlie  ear  will  be 
pressed  inwards,  and  at  each  recurring 
rarefaction  will  be  drawn  outwards. 
These  vibrations  will  be  transmitted  by 
means  of  a  chain  of  bones,  temied  the 
hammer,  anvil  and  stirrup,  to  the  mem- 
branous wall  that  doses  an  internal 
cavity,  called  the  ve^Unidt,  through  it 
and  some  canal-like  passages  filled  with  a 
liquid  and  containing  ramification  of 
the  auricular  nerve,  which  the  vibrations 
finally  reach  and  ezdte.  This  nave 
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ends  in  minute  rods  or  fibers,  each  of 
which  *«8eems  to  vibrate  at  a  definite 
frequency,  and  each  one  is  excited  only 
by  a  wave  having  the  same  period  of 
vibration. 

The  greater  the  degree  of  condensation 
and  rarefaction  of  the  medium  in  a  given 
time,  the  greater  will  lie  the  motion  of 
the  drum  of  the  car  that  acts  on  the 
nerves.  Hence,  it  follows  that  the  func- 
tion of  the  human  ear  is  the  mechanical 
transmission  to  the  auricular  nerve  of 
each  expansion  and  contraction  that 
occurs  in  the  surrounding  medium,  while 
the  function  of  the  ncn'c  is  to  convey  to 
the  brain  the  sensations  thus  produced. 
From  the  above,  one  can  understand 
why  it  is  possible  to  make  some  persons 
who  are  deaf  on  account  of  an  unnatural 
condition  of  some  part  of  the  car  mechan- 
ism hear  by  the  use  o£  apparatus  that 
oc^ects  and  tiansmits  sound  vitiations 
through  the  teeth  and  bones  in  the  head 
to  the  auricular  -nerve.  The  nerve  itself 
must,  of  course,  in  order  to  accompUsh 
ibis,  be  in  a  natural  state,  free  irom 
disease. 

All  vibrations  that  set  up  waves  in  the 
manner  already  mentioned  are  not  capable 
of  producing  the  sensation  of  sound. 

A  uniform  scries  of  vibrations,  a  definite 
number  of  which  are  produced  in  a  given 
time,  and  which  are  wnthin  limits  capable 
of  exciting  the  auricular  nerves,  is  called 
a  tone.  Thus  a  simple  musical  tone 
results  from  a  continuous,  rapid,  and 
uniformly  recurring  series  of  vibrations, 
provided  that  the  number  of  complete 
vibrations  per  secood  faJUs  within  certain 
limits. 

If,  for  example,  the  vibrations  number 
less  than  32  per  second,  a  series  of  suc- 
cessive noises  are  heaxd,  while,  if  their 
number  is  greater  than  40,000  per  second, 
the  ear  is  not  capable  of  appreciating 
the  soimd.  Of  course,  different  people 
have  very  different  powers  of  hearing 
and  different  articulate  speech.  The 
number  of  vibrations  of  a  musical  tone 
is  somewhere  between  35,000  and  32  per 
second,  and  the  number  of  vibrations 
produced  by  the  hiunan  voice  when  talk- 
ing is  between  61  and  1,035  per  second. 
In  ordinary  conversation,  the  average 
frequency  is  about  300  per  second. 

All  sounds  have  three  characteristics, 
variations  in  which  enable  us  to  distin- 
guish between  the  different  sounds  we 


hear.  They  ate  termed  loudness,  pitch 

and  timbre. 

loudness  is  that  characteristic  of 
sound  which  depends  on  the  ampUtude 
of  the  sound  wave.  It  depends  on  the 
amount  of  energy  in  the  vibrations  pro- 
ducing the  soimd. 

Pitch  depends  entirely  on  the  ntmiber 
of  vibrations  per  second,  that  is,  on  the 
frequency.  A  low  rate  of  vibration  pro- 
duces what  is  called  a  low  tone  and  a  high 
rate  a  high  or  shrill  tone. 

Timbre  is  the  quality  of  sound,  and 
depends  only  on  the  f<nm  of  the  sound 
wave.  A  piu*e  tone  is  one  produced  by 
a  simple  vibration.  The  quality  of  a 
tone  may  therefore  be  said  to  depend 
on  the  form  of  the  resultant  wave. 

The  successive  \abrations  set  up  by 
the  vocal  organs,  forming  distinguishable 
and  intelligible  sounds,  are  called  articu- 
late speedi.  These  vibrations,  whidi 
arc  the  most  complex  in  the  whole  realm 
of  sound — so  complex,  in  fact,  as  to  defy 
mathematical  analysis;  but  it  is  certain 
that  thdr  variations  in  loudness,  pitch 
and  timbre  depend  on  the  facts  already 
outlined.  By  means  of  these  variations, 
we  are  not  only  enabled  to  understand 
the  words  spoken  by  others,  with  all  their 
various  shades  of  intonation  and  corre- 
sponding shades  of  meaning,  but  we  are 
able  to  distinguish  between  the  voices 
of  the  many  people  with  whom  we  are 
acquainted. 

The  letters  T,  V,  B,  P,  and  the  words 
"weaver,"  "stever,"  "lever,"  are  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  over  a  telephone  on 
account  of  the  similarity  in  the  pro- 
nunciation. On  some  circuits  they  num- 
ber each  letter  of  the  alphabet  and  give 
the  number  of  the  letter  in  order  to  insure 
aocorate  transmission.  Quite  frequentiy 
a  doctor  is  called  by  telephone  to  see  a 
patient  and  calls  at  the  wrong  house, 
going  many  blocks  out  of  his  way  on 
account  <rf  indistinct  articulate  speedi 
or  similarity  of  the  pronimdation  of 
names.  Persons  vrith  an  impediment 
in  their  speech  who  are  not  a  success  in 
speaiSdng  over  a  telephone  circuit,  make 
good  telegraph  operators  transmitting 
good  Morse.  When  the  'phone  receivers 
are  off  the  hook  any  noise  in  the  vicinity 
d  the  telephone  passes  through  the  teIo» 
phone  making  it  difficult  to  receive  con- 
versation. When  telegraph  keys  are 
open  no  noise  passes  out  over  the  circuit. 
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The  BficMoa  BaMdt  Bngfaie 
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In  one  respect  at  least  all  heat  engines 
are  aimlar,  namely  that  they  all  receive 
heat  from  some  source,  transform  a 
certain  portion  of  this  heat  into  work  and 
then  reject  the  remainder  o£  the  heat. 
Since  we  kncnir  that  the  effidency  ot  a 
heat  engine  is  equal  to  heat  transformed 
into  work  divided  by  the  entire  amount 
of  heat  supplied,  it  is  at  once  apparent 
that  maximum  efficiency  will  be  obtained 
when  all  of  the  heat  is  added  at  the  highest 
practical  temperature  and  the  heat  re- 
jected is  rejected  at  the  lowest  possible 
temperature. 

0H2. 

em  

Q 

W  here  e  equals  efficiency. 

Q  equals  heat  applied  (B.t.u.) 

Qi  equals  heat  rejected  (B.t.u.) 

The  ideal  type  of  cycle  for  cnrryiti.i;  on 
such  a  heat  change  is  known  as  the  Camot 
cyde,  and  if  cyde  could  be  exactly 
obtained  we  would  p;et  maximiun  effi- 
ciency from  the  cnj^inc.  However,  it  is 
not  possible  to  exactly  follow  this  cycle, 
and  it  therefore  serves  merely  as  an  ideal 
type  which  is  approached  as  nearly  as 
practical  concHtions  vnH  allow.  In  ob- 
taining the  Camot  cycle,  heat  is  supplied 
to  and  withdrawn  from  a  constant  mass 
of  working  substance,  and  the  hot-air 
engine  is  the  only  enpinc  which  attempts 
to  follow  this  example  of  the  Camot 
engine. 

There  are  various  makes  of  hot-air 
engines,  such  as  the  Stirling,  the  Ericsson 
and  the  Ryder  Compression  hot-air 
engine,  but  in  this  article  I  shall  confine 
my  discussion  to  but  one  type,  the  Erics- 
son. The  attempts  to  develop  hot-air 
engines  on  a  large  scale  have  been  prac- 
tically abandoned,  but  they  are  still  used 
for  small  domestic  pumping  stations 
since  they  are  free  from  danf^er  and 
require  but  little  attention.  The  chief 
difficulty  with  any  hot-air  engine  is  to 
transmit  the  heat  to  and  from  the  woridi^ 
substance. 

In  the  Ericsson  hot-air  engine  but  a 
single  cylinder  is  used,  and  in  this  cylinder 
are  two  pistons,  each  oomiected  to  the 
fly-wheel  by  a  linkage  system.  The 
duty  of  the  lower  piston  (or  transfer 


piston  as  it  is  called)  being  to  transfer 
the  air  contained  in  the  cylinder,  alter- 
nately from  one  end  of  the  cylinder  to 
the  other,  and  it  is  important  that  the 
air  should  be  transferred  at  exactly  the 
proper  time.  The  upper  piston  is  known 
as  the  main  or  air  piston. 

Heat  is  applied  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder,  and  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder 
is  allowed  to  become  as  hot  as  is  practical. 
The  upper  end  of  the  cylinder  is  kept 
cool  by  means  of  a  water  jacket,  and  all 
of  the  water  pumped  is  passed  through 
this  jacket. 

The  operation  of  the  engine  is  as  fol- 
lows: The  air  is  first  compressed  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  cylinder,  it  is  then 
transferred  to  the  lower  part  of  the  cylin- 
der,  where  it  becomes  heated  and  ex- 
pands. As  it  expands  it  furnishes  the 
power. 

Pig.  1  shows  a  diagrammatic  view  of 

the  engine. 

The  cycle  upon  which  this  engine  works 
is  called  the  Stirling  cycle,  and  is  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  2.  The  air  is  heated  at 
constant  volume  expands  at  constant 
temperature,  is  cooled  at  constant  volume 
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Fig- 2* 


and  is  compressed  at  ooDStant  tempera- 
ture. 

The  pump  which  the  engine  operates 
is'direct  connected  by  a  lever  arm.  As 
the  engme  (like  all  hot-air  engines)  is 
but  angle  acting,  a  large  fly-wheel  is  used 
and  the  momentum  of  the  fly-wheel  con- 
tinues the  revolution  imtil  it  is  given  an 
additional  impulse  by  the  engine.  The 
engine  makes  but  little  noise  and  the 
same  air  is  used  over  and  over  ap:ain. 

The  following  results  were  obtained  as 
a  result  of  tests  carried  on  by  the  author. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  TEST 

Three  ten-minute  tests  were  run  on 
the  Ericsson  hot-air  engine,  to  determine 
the  horse-power  devdpped,  the  cost  per 
hoffse-power  hour,  and  the  thermal  and 
mechanical  efficiencies  of  the  engine. 
The  discharge  pressures  were  varied  Uom 
3  to  13  lbs.,  and.readings  wefe  tatai 
evcn^  two  minutes  of  the  discharge 
pressure,  the  revolutions  per  minute, 
indicator  and  the  gas-meter  dials.  Indi- 
cator cards  were  taken  every  four  minutes 
during  each  run,  and  the  total  amount 
of  water  used  per  run  was  measuied. 


The  horse-power  developed  was  cal- 
culated by  means  of  the  M.E.P.,  as  given 
by  the  indicator  cards,  the  dimensions 
of  the  engine  and  the  speed.  The  cost 
per  horse-power  hour  was  found  from 
the  horse^xiwer  developed,  the  cubic 
feet  of  j:;as  burned  per  minute  and  the 
cost  of  the  gas  per  1,000  cubic  feet.  The 
thermal  efficiency  is  merely  the  ratio  of 
the  ou^t  in  indicated  work  to  the  in- 
put  which  is  due  to  the  helping  value  of 
the  gas.  The  mechanical  efficiency  is 
the  ratio  of  the  output  in  water  work  done 
to  the  indicated  work  done.  (The  water 
work  done  being  equal  to  1^  product 
of  the  pounds  of  water  pumped  per  minute 
times  the  total  head  acting  on  the  water.) 

DATA 

Diameter  of  piston  Sin. 

Lengtii  of  stroke.  3^  in. 

Height  of  center  of  gymge  above  water 

level  in  tank  48  in. 

Cost  of  gas  (per  1 ,000  cu.  f  t . )  $0 . 80 

Heat  of  oommistion  of  ga8(per  cu.  f  t.) . .  <iOO  B.t.tt. 

OBSBRVATIONS 

Test  No. 

I           II  III 

Rev.permin                    68         76  79 

Dis-pres.  (lb.)                3.3       8.2  12.2 

M.E.P.  Oh.)                 2.69      2.97  3.71 

Cu.  ft.  gas  (i)er  min.).  .      .45         .45  .45 

Lb.  of  water  (per  min.)  41.6       40.5  39.8 

COMPUTATIONS 
PLAN 

Indie  H.P.-  

33,000 

Test  No.  1. 

2.69x3.88  x  50.3  x  68 

Indie.  H.P.-  

33.000x12 

-0.09 

Test  No.  2.  (similarly) 
IimMc  H.P.-0.11 

T$st  No,  3.  (similariy) 
ladio.  B.P.«i0.1S 

India  Work  1 
Thennal  Eff.-  x  — 

Heating  value  of  gas  778 

Tea  No,  1. 

0.09  x  33,000x100 

Thermal  Eff.—  

600x^45x778 

-1.42% 

Test  No.  2.  (similarly) 
Thermal  £ff.-1.73% 
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Test  No.  3.  (similarly) 
Thennal  EflF.-2.35% 


Tgsi  No.  1. 


Water  H.P.  output 
Indicated  H.P. 


41.6x11.6x100 


33.000  x  0.09 

=»  16.3% 

Since  total  head  (3.3  x  2.3)+4>-U.6  ft. 

Test  No.  2.  (similarly) 
Mech.  Bff.-25.6% 

Test  No,  3.  (similarly) 
Meek  Bff.-25.8% 


Cost  per  H.P.  hour. 


Test  No,  1. 

.45  x  80  x  60 


0.09  X  100.000 


—$0.24 


Test  No.  2.  (similarly) 

Cost-S0.20 

Test  No.  3.  (similarly) 
Cost-$0.14 


RESULTS 
I 

0.09 

1.431. 


Iiviic.  H.P  

Tlu-mi.i!  I-:fT.... 

Mech.  Kff   16. 3'^ 

OMt  per  H.P.  hour  10.24 


Test  No. 

II 
0.11 

25.6% 
10.20 


III 
0.15 
2.35% 
25.8% 
$0.14 


IGNITION  AND  IGNltlON  METHODS 

SOGER  B.  WHITMAN 
fOf  the  BoKk  Ifagnata  Conpu]^ 


The  state  of  perfection  of  the  present- 
day  internal  combustion  engine  has  not 
been  reached  without  deep  study  and 
investigation,  in  the  course  of  which  it 
has  been  realized  that  ignitioa  has  vastly 
more  to  do  with  effidoicy  than  was  at 

lirst  bel  eved. 

The  early  concept'on  of  ignition  was 
the  production  of  a  spailc  some  time 
toward  the  end  of  the  compression  stroke, 
and  if  this  spark  was  successful  in  limiting 
the  mixtvue,  that  was  all  that  was  desu-ed. 
The  character  of  the  spark,  the  accuracy 
of  its  production,  or  the  exactness  of  its 
timing  were  points  that  were  disregarded 
by  the  designer,  because  he  did  not 
understand  tihat  these  had  any  bearing 
on  the  power  output  or  on  the  fud  oon- 
sumption  of  the  engine. 

The  modem  designer  takes  an  entirely 
different  view  of  the  subject,  however, 
and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  outline  the 
problem  as  it  is  now  understood. 

To  appreciate  the  fine  points  of  this 
problem,  the  engme  must  be  considered 
in  its  true  light  as  a  heat  engine  pure 
and  simple. 

The  mixture  that  is  dra\\Ti  into  the 
cylinder  during  the  inlet  stroke  represents 
a  certain  heat  value,  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  engine  depends  upon  the  manner 
in  which  this  heat  is  applied  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  gases.   Any  condition 


by  which  some  of  this  heat  is  lost,  or  by 
which  it  is  not  applied  directly  to  the 
forcing  of  the  piston  outward  on  the  power 
stroke,  will  reduce  the  engine  efficiency. 

The  first  step  in  the  sectuing  of  effi- 
ciency will  be  to  study  the  points  at 
which  losses  of  heat  may  occur,  and  to 
adopt  means  by  which  these  losses  may 
be  prevented. 

The  charge  of  mixture  represents  a 
certain  heat  value  and  has  a  certain  maxi- 
mum pressure.  To  exert  the  greatest 
possible  proportion  of  this  pressure 
against  the  piston,  each  particle  of  mix> 
ture  should  be  made  to  give  up  its  heat 
at  the  instant  when  the  piston  is  at  the 
end  of  the  compression  strote  and  is 
ready  to  move  outward  on  the  power 
stroke. 

To  gain  this  result,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  ignite  each  particle  of  the  mixture 
at  the  same  instant,  and  thus  to  have 
ignition  and  coml)ustion  occur  at  top 
dead  center.  The  mixture  would  thus 
be  oompre^ed  into  a  minimum  space 
before  ignition  and  the  rise  in  pressure 
due  to  combustion  would  then  be  most 
abrupt,  the  piston  being  driven  outward 
with  maximum  focoe. 

No  existing  ignition  system  will  permit 
the  ignition  of  all  of  the  particles  of  mixture 
at  the  same  instant.  The  system  in  use, 
therefore,  permits  ignition  of  the  mixture 
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at  one  or  two  points  from  which  the  flame  momentum  of  tlie  fly-wheel  will  force 

is  expected  to  communicate  itself  to  the  the  piston  against  the  pressure  in  the 

remaining  mixture  particles.  combustion  space  to  top  center,  but  the 

In  a  perfect  mixture,  each  particle  of  result  of  the  conflicting  pressures  will  be 

gasoline  vapor  will  be  surrounded  by  shown  in  abnormal  wear  of  the  wrist 

the  partides  of  air  necessary'  for  com-  pin,  crank  pin  and  main  beaxings. 

bustion,  and  to  ipjnite  the  mixture  it  will  All  motorists  have  had  experience  with 

be  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  back-£ire  when  cranking  an  engine, 

these  partides  to  the  point  at  which  the  and  known  that  it  is  the  production  ci 

dieinical  diange  known  as  combustion  maadmum  pressure  in  the  combustion 

will  occur.  space  before  the  piston  reaches  the  top 

Under  usual  motor  conditions,  the  of  its  stroke,  the  result  being  that  the 

heat  developed  by  the  dectric  spark  is  engine  starts  to  run  badn^^rd.  Tliis 

depended  upon  to  raise  the  temp>OTature  same  condition  in  a  lesser  degree  exists 

of  certain  of  these  particles  to  the  point  in  a  running  entwine  under  the  nonnal 

at  which  they  will  ignite,  and  the  flame  condition  of  ignition  occurring  before 

thus  started  is  commimicated  to  the  top  center. 

partides  of  the  imxtiu-e  immediatdy  The  charge  of  mixture  represents  a 

surrounding  it,  thus  Ijcing  propagated  certain  heat  value,  and  can  be  made  to 

throu<^hout  the  entire  char<,^c  exert  a  certain  dcrmite  pressure  upon 

To  our  senses,  the  spread  of  the  flame  the  piston.    To  get  the  best  possible 

fimn  the  point  of  ignition  is  instantaneous,  results,  all  of  this  pressure  shmdd  be 

but  in  comparison  with  the  speed  at  exerted  against  the  piston  when  the  latter 

which  a  gasoline  engine  oy)cratcs,  the  is  at  the  top  of  its  stroke.    If  some  of  the 

time  required  is  very  considerable,  and  pressure  is  exerted  before  the  top  center 

must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Thus  is  readied,  less  pressure  will  remain  to 

there  enters  into  our  calculations  the  act  on  the  piston  during  the  power  stroke, 

period  of  time  that  must  elapse  between  This  entails  a  double  loss,  for  not  only  is 

the  instant  at  which  ignition  occurs  and  the  rotation  of  the  crank-shaft  somewhat 

the  instant  at  whidi  the  entire  charge  retarded,  but  the  maximum  pressure 

will  be  inflamed.  developed  at  top  center  is  reduced.  The 

It  is  desired  to  apply  to  the  piston  effect  is  shown  in  an  increase  in  the  con- 

the    greatest   pressure   possible,   and,  sumption  of  fuel  and  in  a  reduction  of 

obvioimy,  tbe  greatest  posable  pressure  the  power  output, 

will  be  produced  at  the  instant  when  Another  loss  that  results  from  ignition 

combustion  is  complete.    At  this  instant,  earlier  in  the  stroke  is  due  to  the  ab- 

therefore,  the  piston  should  be  at  the  sorption  of  heat  by  the  cylinder  walls; 

top  of  its  stroke.   We  must  not  overlook  these  surfaces  being  of  metal  are  natural 

the  fact,  however,  that  some  pressure  conductors  of  heat,  and,  of  coiu^,  the 

is  produced  at  the  instant  when  ignition  lont^er  the  period  during  which  the  flame 

occurs,  and  that  this  pressure  will  be  is  in  contact  with  these  surfaces,  the 

constantly    increasing   as    combustion  greater  will  be  the  heat  absorbed  and 

spreads.   If  combustion  is  to  be  com-  wasted  in  this  manner, 

plete  when  the  piston  is  at  its  top  point,  The  oln-ious  way  to  reduce  loss  of 

it  is  clear  that  ignition  must  occur  while  power  from  these  causes  is  to  produce 

tile  piston  is  stiil  moving  upward  on  the  ignition  as  late  in  the  stroke  as  possible, 

compressioo  stroke.   Far  the  last  portion  but  this  is  limited  by  the  necessity  for 

of  its  stroke  the  piston  will  therefore  be  having  combustion  complete  at  top 

subjected  to  this  pressure,  which  is  rising  center. 

to  maximimi,  and  by  which  the  piston  The  remedy  will  therefore  be  to  hasten 

will  trad  to  be  driven  badcwaids;  at  ignition  as  mudi  as  possible,  or,  in  other 

the  same  time  the  momentum  of  the  fly-  words,  to  reduce  the  time  necessary  for 

wheel  is  urging  the  piston  upward.  Some  the  propagation  of  the  flame  throu^iout 

of  the  power  of  the  engine  will  thus  be  the  mixture. 

required  to  foroe  tiie  piston  upward,  and  One  of  the  most  important  factors  in 

in  this  is  found  one  of  the  inost  serious  this  is  the  locatioil  of  the  spark  plug, 

of  the  losses  in  engine  efficiency.    If  the  which  should  be  so  placed  that  the  dis- 

engine  is  going  at  sufhdent  speed,  the  tances  through  which  the  flame  must  be^  . 
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spread  are  as  short  as  possible.  If,  for 
instance,  the  plug  is  located  in  a  valve 
pocket  on  one  side  of  the  cylinder,  the 
distance  throtij^li  which  the  flame  mii?t 
spread  will  be  practically  maximum,  and 
the  operation  will  require  more  time  than 
would  be  neoe^ary  if  the  spark  plug 
were  located  in  the  cylinder  head. 
Furthennore,  the  plug  should  be  so 
located  that  its  points  are  actually 
plunged  in  the  nusEture,  and  not  set  in  a 
cavity  or  podnt.  Engines  are  occa- 
sionally seen  with  valve  caps  that  are 
solid  and  possibly  an  inch  thick.  If  a 
Standard  plug  is  screwed  into  such  a  cap» 
the  spark  points  will  be  found  to  set 
some  distance  up  from  the  internal  face 
of  the  cap;  the  spark  will  ignite  the 
mixture  which  is  in  the  hole  or  pocket, 
and  some  fittle  time  will  be  required 
for  the  flame  to  spread  down  through  the 
hole  and  to  be  coinmimicsd;ed  to  the 
mixture. 

Sudi  a  construction  will  require  con- 

siderably  more  advance  of  the  spark  than 
would  be  necessary  if  the  spark  points 
were  in  direct  contact  with  the  charge. 

The  size  of  the  ignition  is  also  a  factor 
ihat  determines  the  time  required  for 
combustion.  The  ideal  ignition  spark 
should  be  a  mass  of  Oaine  with  as  large 
a  surfoce  as  possible,  for  this  will  result 
in  the  ignition  of  a  Iar,i.;e  number  of 
mixture  particles.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  tlie  spark  must  come  into 
actual  contact  with  the  mixture  partides 
in  order  to  ignite  them,  and  if  the  spark 
is  thin,  it  will  be  quite  possible  for  it  to 
pass  through  a  throttled  mixture  without 
actually  coming  into  contact  with  any 
of  the  partides.  With  a  spark  that  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  flame  this  cannot  take 
place.  A  large  spark  not  only  insures 
ignition,  but  makes  combustion  more 
rapid,  for  combustion  will  certainly  be 
more  rapid  if,  for  instance,  100  mixture 
particles  are  ignited  by  the  spark  instead 
of  but  one. 

Following  along  this  line  brings  us  to 
the  proposition  that  it  ttd^bt  be  better 
to  ignite  the  mixture  at  two  widely  sepa- 
rated pomts  instead  of  but  one,  on  the 
theccy  that  this  will  reduce  Uie  time 
necessary  for  the  propagation  of  the 
flame. 

If,  in  a  T-head  cylinder  where  the 
valves  are  arranged  opposite  to  each 
other,  a  spark  ping  is  placed  in  the  inlet 


valve  cap  and  a  second  one  in  the  exhaust 
valve  cap  and  sparks  are  caused  to  occur 
at  these  plugs  at  the  same  instant,  the 
time  required  for  the  spread  of  the  flame 
throuL^hout  the  whole  charge  will  t:>e 
much  less  than  would  be  necessary  were 
the  flame  to  originate  at  one  side  and  be 
required  to  spread  across  the  entire 
width  of  the  combustion  space. 

This  has  been  theoretically  admitted 
for  a  long  time,  but  the  difficulty  in  its 
practical  appUcation  lay  in  the  securiiig 
of  apparatus  that  would  pennit  the  pro- 
duction of  two  sparks  at  absolutely  the 
same  instant. 

Ignition  apparatus  of  this  diaracter 
has  now  been  perfected,  however,  with 
results  that  are  satisfactory  from  every 
point  of  view.  It  may  be  said  at  the 
beginning  that  it  is  essential  to  locate 
the  spark  \)h\p,s^  properly.  If  the  two 
are  set  side  by  side  in  the  inlet  valve 
cap,  for  instance,  there  will  be  no  gain 
through  the  use  of  two-spark  ignitioD 
over  one-spark.  To  secure  i)roper  re- 
sults from  this  system,  it  is  necessary 
to  separate  the  plugs  and  to  locate  them 
so  that  the  flame  will  have  an  approxi- 
mately  equal  distance  to  spnod  in  all 
directions  from  each. 

A  series  of  comparative  tests  was 
recently  made  at  the  Automobile  Qub 
of  America  before  the  Society  of  Auto- 
mobile Engineers  on  an  engine  arranged 
for  operation  either  with  one-spark  or 
with  two.  These  tests  showed  that  the 
maximum  power  output  possible  with 
single  spark  ignition  was  equaled  by  two- 
spark  ignition  at  considerably  less  than 
one-half  the  advance,  while  with  two- 
spark  ignition  it  was  possible  to  increase 
the  maximum  power  output  by  16  per- 
cent. 

AL]lirsL  sight  it  seems  somewhat  extraor- 
dinary to  daim  that  the  power  output 
of  an  engine  will  be  incrcaseil  16  or  m<>re 
IX'rccnt  by  producing  ignition  at  two 
points  in  the  cylinder  instead  of  at  but 
one,  but  the  line  of  reasoning  that  we 
have  follow  eil  makes  it  dear  that  the 
gain  is  due  to  the  preventing  of  losses 
that  follow  early  ignition. 

The  two-spark  ignition  system  has 
been  used  on  radng  cars  for  over  a  year, 
and  every  car  entered  in  the  recent  Gold 
Cup  and  Vanderbilt  Cup  Races  was  so 
equipped.  By  actual  tests  these  cars 
have  shown  increases  ci  speed  of  up  to 
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six  miles  per  hour  more  than  was  possible 
for  them  to  obtain  with  single-spark 
Ignition. 

The  tests  at  the  Automobile  Club 
above  referred  to  showed  that  the  maxi- 
mum output  of  24  h.p.  obtainable  with 
single-Spark  ignition  was  reached  at  a 
speed  of  1,750  revolutions  per  minute, 
while  with  two-spark  ignition  24  h.p. 
was  produced  at  a  trifle  less  tiian  1,500 
revolutions  per  minute.  In  other  words, 
two-spark  ignition  delivered  equal  power 
at  250  less  'revolutions  per  minute;  or 
SL\  gallons  of  gasoline  and  two-spark 
ignition  will  do  as  much  as  seven  gallons 
of  gasoline  and  single-spark  ignition. 

It  was  further  shown  that  1.750  revo- 
lutions per  minute  was  the  maximum 
speed  p(»sible  to  obtain  with  single-spark 
ignition,  while  with  two-spark,  the  maxi- 
mum  speed  was  nearly  2,000  revolutions 
per  minute.  Two-spark  ignition  is  thus 
seen  to  give  greater  economy  in  con- 
sumption and  greater  flexibihty  than  is 
possible  walh  single-spark  ignition,  how- 
ever favorably  the  single-spark  plug  may 
be  placed. 

Not  the  least  advantage  of  this  system 
is  its  great  reliability,  for  one  iilui^  may 
become  fouled  without  interfering  in  the 
slightest  with  the  operation  of  the  other. 
It  has  further  been  many  times  demon- 
strated that  oil  has  far  less  efifect  on  this 
system  than  it  has  on  a  single-plug  sys- 
tem, and  that  over-oiling  that  would  put 
a  single-spark  magneto  completely^  out 
of  business  will  not  interfere  in  the  slij^t^ 
est  with  the  perfection  of  the  Operation 
of  two-spark  ignition. 

ReaUzing  the  necessity  f<nr  causing 
ignition  to  occur  as  late  as  possible  in 
^e  stroke,  it  follows  that  the  ignition 
apparatus  should  produce  the  spark  at 
exactly  tliis  point  and  at  no  other. 

If  the  apparatus  selected  does  not 
produce  this  result ,  and  if  it  j)crmits  the 
spark  to  occur  a  little  earlier  on  one  stroke 
and  a  little  later,  on  another,  the  result 
win  be  an  unsteadiness  in  the  operation 
of  the  engine,  a  reduction  in  power  output, 
and  an  increase  in  gasoline  consimiption. 

Anyone  who  has  had  experience  with 
an  automobile  knows  that  the  engine 
will  run  more  steadily  and  more  power- 
fully on  a  high-tensioa  magneto  than  it 
will  on  a  battery-and-cdl  system,  but 
the  reason  for  tfals  is  not  always  under- 
stood. It  lies  laigely  in  the  fact  that 


the  magneto  produces  a  spark  absolutely 
accurately  and  without  variation,  while 
with  the  coil-and-battery  system  the 
point  at  whicli  the  spaik  will  OOCUT  will 
vary  considerably. 

The  battery  timer  may  make  contact 
at  the  proper  instant,  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  the  spark  is  produced  accord- 
ingly. 

Upon  the  closing  of  the  battery  circuit 
by  the  tmier,  the  battery  current  is  per- 
mitted to  flow  tlirough  the  primary 
winding  of  the  coil,  with  the  result  that 
the  core  becomes  magnetized.  The 
effect  of  this  is  to  draw  the  vibrator  blade 
away  from  its  contact,  and  thus  to  break 
the  battery  circuit,  the  eonsoquent  col- 
lapse of  the  magnetic  lield  causing  the 
induction  of  a  high-tension  current  in 
the  secondary  winding.  It  is  this  cur- 
rent that  furnishes  the  spark. 

It  is  seen  that  the  electric  current  is 
required  to  do  certain  work  between  the 
closing  of  the  ciraiit  by  the  timer  and 
the  production  of  the  spark  at  the  plug, 
and  the  lack  of  accuracy  in  the  system 
Ues  in  the  fact  that  the  current  docs  not 
always  consume  the  same  time  in  per- 
fomiing  (h.esc  functions.  This  can  be 
demonstrated  on  the  apparatus  that 
consists  of  a  shaft  that  may  be  driven  at 
variable  speed  by  an  dectric  motor.  This 
shaft  carries  a  pointer  that  travels  around 
the  inner  side  of  a  graduated  ring.  One 
end  of  the  shaft  carries  a  battery  timer* 
while  the  other  end  drives  a  high-tenskm 
magneto,  the  magneto  armatuxe  and  the 
timer  revolving  at  the  same  speed. 

The  circuit  is  so  arranged  that  the 
spark  produced  by  the  magneto  or  by 
the  coil  may  be  caused  to  pass  between 
the  moving  pointer  and  the  graduated 
ring. 

Turning  the  apparatus  slowly  by  hand 
with  the  magneto  thrown  into  the  circuit 
will  show  that  the  sjiark  is  produced  at 
the  zero  point  of  the  graduation.  By 
throwing  in  the  electric  motor,  the  speed 
may  be  increased  to  anything  up  to  about 
1,500  revolutions  per  minute,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  magneto  spark  invariably 
occurs  at  the  same  point. 

In  other  words,  the  point  in  the  rota- 
tion of  the  shaft  at  which  the  magneto 
spark  occurs  is  not  alTected  Ijy  the  speed. 

As  the  speed  increases  the  igniting 
ability  of  the  spark  evidentiy  increases, 
for  its  size  can  be  seen  to  increase  until 
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at  1,500  rev  olutions  per  niinute  it  endures 
for  about  30  degrees  of  rotation. 

Tfaixmuig  the  magneto  out  of  circuit 
and  cutting  in  the  battcr>%  the  apparatus 
may  again  be  turned  slowly  by  hand. 
The  first  battery  spark  will  be  seen  to 
appear  at  the  zero  point,  and  at  low  speed 
there  is  an  apparent  sheet  of  flame  for 
the  entire  40  dep:rees  during  which  the 
timer  is  making  contact. 

Runnix^  ^e  speed  up  slightly  it  wiU 
be  seen  that  this  sheet  of  flame  is  broken 
up  into  a  series  of  single  sparks  which 
occur  very  close  together.  Throwing  in 
the  electric  motor,  it  will  be  seen  that 
at  500  revoltttkms  per  minute  the  distance 
between  the  succcsave  ^Murks  is  increased 
very  considerably. 

Each  of  these  sparks  corresponds  to  a 
stifle  movement  of  the  vibrator,  during 
which  the  batten,^  circuit  through  the 
primary  winding  of  the  coil  is  broken. 

Another  interesting  thing  is  that  the 
first  spark  no  longer  occurs  at  the  zero 
point,  but  some  20  or  25  degrees  after- 
wards, and  this  lag  will  immediately  be 
recognized  as  representing  the  time  re- 
paired for  the  electric  current  to  perfonn 
its  various  functions  between  the  instant 
when  the  timer  closes  the  circuit  and  the 
instant  when  the  spark  appears. 

The  delay  in  the  production  of  the  spark 
may  be  oocrected  by  moving  the  timer 
so  that  contact  is  made  some  little  time 
before  the  spark  is  actually  required. 
The  lag  due  to  the  work  that  the  electric 
current  must  pcrfom  is  thus  overcome 
mechanically  by  moving  the  timer. 

If  the  spark  is  observed,  it  wnll  be  seen 
that  it  does  not  always  occur  at  the  same 
point,  but  varies  considerably,  the  total 
variation  being  8  or  10  degrees. 

At  the  instant  when  the  timer  closes 
the  circuit  the  vibrator  contact  may  also 
be  closed,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
vibrator  contact  may  be  open,  the  blade 
not  having  come  to  rest  from  the  move- 
ment caused  by  the  previous  closing  of 
the  cncnit.  A  ^ght  variation  in  the 
volt^e  of  the  battery  will  also  cause  a 
difference,  for  the  lower  the  voltage  the 
less  able  will  the  primary  current  be  to 
force  itself  through  the  winding  of  the 
coil. 

The  coil  offers  resistance,  of  course, 
and  it  lakes  certain  electrical  pressure 
to  overcome  it.  To  overcome  it  more 
rapidly,  the  pressure  must  be  increased, 


or,  in  other  words,  the  voltage  in  the 
battery  must  be  raised. 
If  the  voltage  of  the  battery  could  be 

changed  to  correspond  with  every  change 
in  the  speed  of  the  engine,  better  results 
might  be  obtained,  but  a  vibrator  blade 
would  still  be  needed  that  would  be  in 
ac  tual  and  pood  contact  every  time  that 
the  timer  closes  the  circuit.  Fmther- 
more,  it  would  be  necessary  to  insure  the 
actual  closing  of  the  circuit  at  the  tinier, 
for  ^fAnen  the  timer  contacts  are  covered 
with  grease  or  dirt,  the  circuit  may  not 
be  actually  closed  until  the  moving  part 
of  the  timer  is  half-way  across  the  timer 
contacts. 

The  timer  that  was  used  with  the  test- 
ing apparatus  was  operating  under  perfect 
conditions  and  the  contacts  were  clean 
and  unoorroded.  This  is  not  Ghea  the 
case  with  the  timers  that  are  used  on 
automobiles,  and  consequently  the  results 
of  the  use  of  such  apparatus  on  an  auto- 
mobile ate  far  worse  than  is  here  indi- 
cated. 


The  device  of  doubling  a  wire  on  .itself 
before  winding  it  into  a  resistance  coil 
reduces  the  inductance  of  the  coil  to  a 

very  small  quantity,  but  unfortunately 
introduces  a  considerable  capacity  which 
is  equally  undesirable  if  the  coil  is  to  be 
used  in  alternating-current  measure- 
ments. Chaperon's  method  of  ^\'inding 
the  coil  in  sections,  in  each  of  which 
successive  layers  are  woimd  in  opposite 
directions  and  the  magnetic  area  of  each 
layer  made  the  same,  reduces  the  capacity 
considerably,  but  the  more  recent  sug- 
gestion to  balance  residual  inductance 
and  capacity  has  been  taken  up  by  Dr. 
£.  Orlich,  of  the  Reichsanstalt,  with 
marked  success.  He  winds  one  layer  of 
wire  on  a  slate  slab  five  by  twelve  centi- 
meters and  three  or  four  millimeters  thidc 
with  rounded  edges,  then  places  bridges 
over  the  edges  and  winds  the  second 
layer  over  the  bridges.  The  distance 
between  the  two  layers  of  wire  is  calca- 
lated  so  as  to  make  the  capacity  and  in- 
ductance equal  for  frequencies  not  very 
high.  The  results  of  the  calculations 
are  tabulated  for  resistance  coils  exceed- 
ing 3,000  ohms,  below  which  the  method 
is  not  applicable. 

Positive  purpose  holds  fortune  captive; 
fortune  can  be  coeroedjmt  not  coddied. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  A  HORIZONTAL  SUN-DIAL 

CHAS.  HBATH 


As  a  modol  cninnccr  for  some  years, 
it  struck  me  that  the  apphcation  of  such 
small  abilities  as  I  had  might  be  directed 
into  some  oriffinal  diannel,  and  that  some 
articles  might  be  constructed  which 
afterwards  would  be  more  interesting 
to  others  than  the  dass  of  work  I  had 
hitherto  done.  The  most  simple  which 
crossed  my  mind  was  a  sun-dial,  which, 
even  if  inaccurate,  always  gives  a  quaint 
appearance  to  a  garden;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  constructed  properly  and 
with  due  regard  to  the  equation  of  time 
caused  by  the  variation  in  the  sun's 
velocity,  it  can  be  made  a  really  useful 
article. 

This  old  rcHc  of  an  age  when  clocks 
were  scarce  is  by  no  means  difficult  to 
construct,  and  can  be  made  on  a  painted 
wood  base  to  represent  stone,  or  on  a 
square  stone,  slate,  or  marble,  all  of 
which  can  be  scratched  sufficiently  deep 
to  make  a  pennanent  readable  dial. 
Brass,  of  course,  screwed  on  a  wood  base, 
and  the  lines  fUted  up  with  black  wax, 
afterwards  ground  oft  level,  is  equally 
suitable,  and  will  probably  be  chosen 
by  workers  accustomed  to  the  use  of  this 
material. 

The  style,  or  gnomon,  will  be  of  brass, 
and  can  be  cast  from  a  pattern,  or  built 
up  of  )^  in.  square  rod.  The  shadow 
of  either  edge  of  the  top  surface  of  the 
gnomon  is  cast  by  the  sun  on  either  side 
of  the  dial — the  left  side  for  the  morning 
hours  and  the  right  side  for  the  evening 


The  angle  from  the  horizontal  of  the 
gnomon  shotdd  always  be  that  of  the 


latitude  of  the  place — in  LoTidon  51  >5 
degrees;  but  the  dial  wiU  be  all  right  if 
the  angle  is  cut  equal  to  the  latitude, 
wherever  it  is. 

The  usual  difficulty  is  in  marking,  as, 
owing  to  the  dial  which  receives  the 
shadows  being  oblique  to  the  plane  in 
which  the  sun  is  supposed  to  move,  equal 
ane^Ies  of  the  sun's  apparent  motion 
become  unequal  upon  the  dial.  A 
mathematical  man  can  calculate  these 
easily  enough  ,  but  as  all  modelmakers 
are  not  mathematicians,  I  propose  to 
show  a  method  by  which  a  dial  can  be 
scaled  without  any  calculation  whatever 
and  quite  mechanically,  which  is  per- 
fectly correct,  and  with  slight  adjustment 
can  be  used  to  indicate  the  divisions  on  a 
dial  of  any  inclination  or  obliquity. 

It  is  necessary  first  to  make  the  gnomon 
(Fii^.  2).  This  cau  lie  cast  to  any  design 
or  ornament  which  the  art  or  plagiarism 
of  the  maker  can  suggest,  providing  the 
top  face  is  straight,  tiie  bottom  face  is 
straight,  and  that  the  angle  formed 
where  their  planes  meet  is  that  of  the 
latitude.  We  will  suppose  we  are  in 
London,  and  it  will  be  SIH  degrees. 
This  can  be  got  out  by  a  protractor,  or 
(GraMmici  o»  pott  88} 


An  iceberg  detector  is  the  invention  of 
Professor  Barnes,  and  it  takes  the  form 
oi  a  particularly  ddicate  electric  ther- 
niometer,  which  records  changes  in  tem- 
perature up  to  so  minute  a  point  as  one- 
thousandth  of  a  degree.  This  instrument 
can  be  carried  attached  to  a  ship's  huU, 
but  under  water,  and  would  record  the 
temperature  of  the  water  on  a  dial,  which 
may  be  placed  in  any  convenient  spot 
in  the  slup — ^the  bridge,  the  diart-room 
or  the  captain's  cabin.  By  watching 
the  temperature  of  the  water,  as  recorded 
on  this  dial,  the  ship's  navigators  would 
be  able  to  tdl  when  an  iceberg  is  being 
approached,  and  also  to  compute  with 
considerable  accuracy  its  distance  from 
the  ship.  So  gigantic  is  an  iceberg  that 
it  will  cool  the  water  around  it  for  a 
(Hstanoe  of  several  miles,  and  the  ioebeig 
detector,  in  favorable  circimistances, 
w  ill  I  egin  to  give  its  warning  at  a  distance 
01  ten  miles. 
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formed  by  making  a  triangle,  whose 
ades  are  12,  9H.  and  .7^,  respectively. 
This  is  very  near  the  correct  tangent 
of  51 H  degrees,  being  1.2571.  For  a 
12  in.  dial  a  top  edge  of  7^  in.  will  be 
enough,  as  the  point  will  be  fixed  back 
from  the  edge»  in  order  to  allow  room  for 
the  shadows  of  morning  and  evening 
hours,  before  and  after  six  o'clock.  If 
built  up  from  ^  in.  square  brass,  it  can 
be  halved  by  fiUng,  riveted,  and  soldered 
together  (Fig.  3),  makini^  sure  that  the 
angle  formed  is  51Jl  degrees.  Drill  the 
bottom  for  two  or  three  )/i  in.  studs,  long 


enough  to  go  through  the  base  and  bolt 
up  dead  square,  missing  the  center,  which 
voll  be  required  to  carry  a  socket  capable 
of  being  revolved  to  adjust  to  the  correct 
orientation  last.  If  a  casting,  when  filed 
up  true  and  square  to  the  angle,  the  same 
drilling,  tapping  and  studding,  will  be 
required. 

For  the  base,  we  will  suppose  wood, 
which  must  be  either  framed  up  12  in. 
square,  and  a  piece  of  good  d»n  stuff 
screwed  on  all  found,  or  a  stout  piece. 
13^,  12  in.  square  can  be  procured,  and 
be  protected  from  warping  by  Mets 
screwed  up  under  it,  crossway  of  the 
grain.  Any  edge  can  be  worked  on  it, 
or  left  dead  square.  It  must  be  centered 
on  the  underside,  and  a  ^  in.  back  plate 


to  take  ill-  gas  barrel  screwed  on. 
When  in  place,  the  barrel  being  centered 
in  plaster  or  cement  in  any  pedestal, 
will  enable  the  socket  to  be  screwed  up 
witii  sufficient  stiffness  to  remain,  yet 
allow  of  slight  adjustment,  which  need 
only  once  be  made. 

A  square  of  brass  sheet  to  fit  the 
base  must  now  be  procured,  flattened,  but 
not  yet  polished,  and  fastened  to  the 


IT 


wood  by  flush  countersunk  screws  of 
brass,  and  the  holes  drilled  on  a  center 
line  to  take  the  studs  rigfat  through  the 
wood  (Fig.  4).  The  gnomon  being 
temporarily  bolted  in  place,  and  its  base 
filed  till  it  stands  square  on  each  side, 
the  whole  affair  must  be  leaned  i^ainst 
a  well,  with  the  point  of  the  gnomon 
resting  on  the  table  in  such  manner  that 
the  top  face  of  gnomon,  tried  with  a 
square,  is  perfectly  vertical  to  the  face 
of  the  table  (Fig.  5). 

Have  ready  a  half  circle  of  stout  brown 
paper  (as  large  as  the  table  will  carry) 
wmdi  has  been  divided  with  dialk  lines 
into  twelve  equal  divisions,  and  these 
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into  quarters  (Fig.  5 ) .  Adj.urt 
this  on  the  table  in  a  shady 

time  of  day  or  place,  putting;  a 
piece  of  candle,  lit,  on  the 
center  line  o£  the  paper  at  its 
curved  edge,  shifting  the  paper 
round  till  the  shadow  of  top 
part  of  gnomon  falls  exactly 
centrally  on  the  dial.  This  is 
Ubid  12  o'clock  line,  and  will 
be  1^  in.  wide,  and  a  slight 
scratch  with  a  needle  on  each  side  of  the 
shadow  \\ill  mark  it.  Then  hx  the  paper 
by  drawing  pins,  and  shifting  round  the 
candle  to  the  end  of  next  radial  line, 
again  scratch  the  place  of  shadow  without 
moving  the  dial,  repeating  this  operation 
for  each  of  the  radial  Imes.  When  all 
are  marked,  you  will  have  the  dial  as 
Fig.  6. 

Unscrew  the  gnomon,  and  with  a  ruler 
as  guide  and  the  point  where  the  gnomon 
meets  12  o'clock  line  scribe  the  lines 
shown  in  Fig.  7.  Roman  figures  are 
best  for  a  job  of  this  kind,  as  they  can 
be  cut  in  with  a  diamond-shaped  tool 
held  against  a  steel  nde.  For  the  earlier 
and  later  hours  continue  5  night  for  S 
morning,  4  night  for  4  morning,  and  the 
opposite  side  for  7  and  8  in  the  evening, 
idiich,  in  an  open  sittiatkm,  will  be  visible 
in  the  neighborhood  of  longest  day. 
When  all  is  cut  as  shown,  tmd  the  inter- 


mediate lines  cut,  if  required,  by  the 
same  method,  lines  can  be  well  filled 
with  hot  wax,  the  brass  plate  screwed 
onto  its  foundation,  and  the  whole  ground 
off  fiat  and  polished.  The  gnomon  can 
be  attached  and  the  dial  screwed  onto  a 
vertical  }4  in-  threaded  gas  barrel  and 
adjusted  to  show  12  o'clock  on  either 
April  15th,  June  14th,  August  31st, 
December  25th,  in  any  year,  and  with 
plus  or  minus  the  equation  of  time  as 
shown  in  any  almanac  for  any  day  in  the 
year  the  correct  time  can  be  go^  as  well 
as  a  shadow  can  be  read. 

If  it  be  decided  to  make  of  framed 
wood,  the  lines  can  be  marked  in  pencil 
and  ruled  with  black  paint  on  the  white 
painted  ground,  such  an  inscription  on 
the  edge  written,  as,  "Time flies,^  "I  only 
cotmt  the  sunny  hours,"  or  "TempuB 
fugit,"  complete. 
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OARAGB  OF  THB  EDISON  ELECTRIC  nXUMINATlNG  COMPAUT 

OF  BOSTON 


The  Edison  Company  having  entered 
upon  an  cdiication:il  campai^^n  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulatins:;  the  sale  and  use 
of  electric  vehicles  in  its  territory,  realized 
the  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  the 
existence  of  an  up-to-date,  thoroughly 
equipped  and  skilfully  managed  strictly 
electric  garage  in  the  heart  of  the  business 
section  of  Boston. 

The  necessity  of  such  a  station  was  more 
forcibly  brought  to  the  company's  atten- 
tion by  the  complaint  of  certain  electric 
vehicle  owners  that  their  trucks  were  not 
pving  tiie  h^  grade  ol  service  experi- 
enced in  other  cities.  They  readily 
argued  that  with  proper  care  and  scien- 
tific charging  the  results  obtained  would 
be  far  more  gratifying,  and  the  daim  was 
made  that  during  the  early  stages,  at 
least,  of  electric  vehicle  operation  this 
could  be  brought  about  only  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  garage  nnd^  tiie  auspices 
of  interests  willing;  to  sacrifice  present 
gain  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  larger 
proposition. 

After  various  conferences  and  discos- 
^ons  the  Edison  Company  decided  to 
provide  and  operate  such  a  garage  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Electric  Vehicle  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  aad  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  formulate  and  carry  out 
such  a  project. 

A  one-story  concrete  building,  owned 
by  the  Edison  Company  and  formerly 
used  as  a  garage  for  both  electric  and 
gasoline  vehicle?;,  was  procured,  and  a 
fund  was  appropriated  for  its  complete 
equipment.  In  fitting  up  the  building 
no  attempt  was  made  toward  artistic 
effect,  but  every  effort  was  exerted  to 
pro\'ide  means  for  the  l)cst  of  service  in 
the  simplest  manner  possible,  one  desire 
being  to  prove  to  prospective  garage 
owners  the  inexpensive  manner  in  which 
a  model  garage  can  be  provided  without 
sacrificing  quality  of  service^or  the  con- 
venience of  the  pubHc. 

The  portion  of  the  building  fitted  for 
this  purpose  covers  an  area  approximately 
100  x  50  ft.,  with  a  roof  dearance  averag- 
ing about  50  ft.,  and  it  is  figured  that  this 
space  will  aocomniodaAe  between  20  and 
20  vehicles. 

The  current*  for  charging  is  obtained 


from  the  Edison  Company's  direct  current 

S-wdre  mains,  and  is  conducted  to  two 
General  Vehicle  charging  panels  located 
in  the  operatnig  room  of  the  northeast 
COTner  of  tbe  building.  Each  panel  has 
mounted  upon  it  six  charging  switches, 
instruments  and  General  Electric  charg- 
ing rheostats  from  which  the  current  is 
carried  to  Anderson  charging  receptades 
conveniently  located  about  the  charging 
area. 

Sufficient  space  has  been  reserved  for 
additional  equipment  when  required. 

Charging  plugs  with  suffideat  lengths 
of  cable  are  provided  to  accommodate 
vehicles  in  any  part  of  the  building. 

The  floor  consists  of  a  smooth  concrete 
surface,  and  the  entrance  is  of  sufficient 
size  to  admit  the  largest  truck  when  fully 
loaded. 

The  washstand,  repair  shop  and  battery 
space  are  located  at  one  end  of  the  build- 
ing, while  at  the  other  are  facilities  for 
charging  sparkiiip;  liatteries,  also  the  work 
benci,  with  a  full  equipment  of  modem 
hcuod  tools  for  light  repair  work. 

The  office,  located  in  one  comer  of 
the  room,  is  comfortably  fitted  for  the 
convenience  of  operators,  and  provision  is 
made  for  the  keeping  of  operating  and 
maintenance  data  in  detail,  so  that  exact 
costs  of  all  descriptions  can  be  figured 
out  for  the  customer's  information,  or 
far  commerdal  comparisons. 

A  gallery  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room 
contains  the  stock  room  where  supplies 
and  spare  parts  are  stored,  also  the  drivers 
quarters  provided  with  lodcers,  table  and 
chairs  for  their  convenience. 

The  entire  room  \^-iIl  be  lighted  \\ith 
Ma/.da  latnps  equipped  with  Holophane 
rcllectors,  so  spaced  as  to  give  adequate 
illumination  at  a  minimum  expense. 

It  is  the  plan  of  the  Company  to  ofTer 
its  garage  services  at  a  flat  rate  j)er  vehicle 
per  month,  this  service  to  include  electric 
charging,  irrespective  oi  mileage,  wadiing, 
flu^tmig,  battery  testing,  inspections, 
polishing,  expert  advice,  adjustments 
and  minor  repairs,  and  will  be  ready  at 
all  times  to  undertake  oveiliauling  bat- 
tery, washing,  lead  burning,  renewal  of 
electrolyte,  extraordinary  repairs,  replace- 
ment of  worn  parts  or  broken  parts  and 
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provide  and  put  on  tires  at  the  regular 
commercial  rates. 

Spare  vehicles  will  be  available  at 
the  {i^arage  for  tou'ing  home  in  case  of 
accident  or  failure  of  power,  at  rea- 
sonable rates  and  for  rental  when 
machines  are  laid  up  for  painting  or 
repairs. 

In  placing  this  garage  at  the  service 
of  the  public  it  is  not  the  intention  of 
the  Company  to  entice  vehicles  away 
firom  other  garages  where  they  are  receiv- 
ing satisfactory  service,  but  to  provide 
a  home  for  commercial  electrics  in  its 
immediate  vicinity,  and  to  offer  the  best 
ol  service  to  those  who  cannot  procure 


it  elsewhere;  and  the  Company  confi- 
dently expects,  in  view  of  the  increasing 
interest  already  being  shown  in  dectric 
vehicles,  that  not  only  \ull  its  own  garage 
soon  be  taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity, 
but  the  excellent  garages  now  existing 
in  other  parts  of  the  city  will  also  be 
filled  to  overflowing. 

As  has  been  stated  before,  the  garage 
is  to  be  conducted  mider  the  auspices 
of  the  Electric  Vehicle  Association  of 
America,  and  any  just  criticisms  or  sug> 
gestions  of  patrons  will  be  gladly  received 
in  the  e&ort  to  prove  that  the  electric 
vehicle  is  a  power  and  necessity  in  modem 
tranqxirtation. 


A  NEW  FIRE^i 

The  recent  test  of  the  newly  installed 

air-alarm  fire  protection  equipment  at 
Governor's  Island  in  New  York  harbor, 
headquarters  Department  of  the  East, 
United  States  Army,  furnished  striking 
proof  of  the  need  of  replacing  archaic 
fire  protection  methods  with  the  creations 
of  modem  genius. 

The  recently  completed  installation 
of  the  system  at  the  Quartermaster's 
warehouse  and  dock  gave  a  basis  of 
action,  and  it  was  arranged  that  when 
the  final  test  on  the  dock  was  made  the 
garrison  fire  alarm  should  sound.  The 
test  was  given  in  the  presence  of  General 
Grant  and  stafi  and  other  army  officers 
of  note. 

In  just  forty-two  seconds  from  the  time 
the  test  fire  was  started  on  the  open  dock, 
the  alarm  rang  in.  The  garrison  alarm 
was  sounded  according  to  the  system 
long  in  vogue  at  the  Island,  the  location 
being  announced  through  the  tel^lhooe 
to  company  headquarters. 

There  was  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
message,  the  run  was  made  to  the  wrong 
place  and  it  was  full  fifteen  minutes  from 
the  time  the  alarm  was  sent  out  before 
the  soldiers  reached  the  dock. 

The  contrast  between  the  almost  in- 
stantaneous work  of  the  air-alarm  and 
the  errors  and  delay  following  from  the 
operations  of  a  system  that  involved 
human  agency  in  transmitting  the  fire 
location  to  company  headquarters,  was 
so  marked  that  it  is  believed  the  old 
system  will  now  be  done  away  with  at 
UiepOBt  and  modem  methods  substituted. 

Ine  Governor's  Island  test  is  prdimi- 


LARM  SYSTEM 

nary  to  similar  tests  in  many  other 
structures  at  United  States  Na\'y  Yards 
and  Army  Posts  in  various  sections  of 
the  country.  .General  Frederick  D. 
Grant,  commanding  the  Department  of 
the  East,  before  whom  the  test  was  made, 
believes  the  air-alarm  solves  the  fire  pre- 
vention as  well  as  fire  protection  problem, 
as  does  Brigadier-general  Tomey,  head 
of  the  Medical  Corps,  U.S.A.,  who  has 
caused  its  installation  in  the  Medical 
Supply  Depot  at  Washington. 

It  is  distinguished  from  others  by  the 
employment  of  an  entirely  new  principle 
in  automatic  fire  alarms.  A  small  con- 
tinuous alloy  tube  in.  in  diameter)  is 
distributed  over  the  ceilings  of  the  build- 
ings to  be  protected.  The  ends  of  this 
tubing,  on  each  floor,  terminate  in  a  case 
containing  two  diaphragms.  Electric 
wires  nmning  from  these  cases  control^ 
gongs  on  all  the  floors  and  an  annunda*' 
tor,  placed  at  the  entrance  or  other 
prominent  part  of  the  building. 

In  the  event  of  a  fire  in  any  section  of 
a  building,  the  rapid  rise  of  heat  on  the 
ceiling,  which  IS  the  result  of  the  exposureof 
even  a  small  quantity  of  flame,  causes  a 
corresponding  expansion  of  the  air  in  the 
tubing.  This  expanded  air  is  carried 
through  the  tubing  to  the  diaphraj^ms 
at  each  of  its  ends,  and  causing  them  to 
expand,  closes  the  electric  circuit,  which 
in  turn  operates  the  gongs  and  indicates 
<on  the  annunciator  the  exact  location 
of  the  fire. 


If  the  elevator  to  success  is  stopped — 
try  the  stairs. 
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TESTS  OF  DIRECT  CURRENT  MOTORS  AND  GENERATORS 

Description  of  the  Fiutofy  Tests  to  which  Direct  Correiit  Motors  and  Genermton 

un  Sobjectod 

HOWARD  M.  NICHOLS 


Commercial  motor  testing  practice 
differs,  to  a  considerable  degree,  from  the 
theoretical  tests  described  in  testing 
manuals.  The  most  noticeable  difference 
is  the  greater  attention  paid  to  purely 
mechanical  features,  by  the  testing  de- 
partment of  a  manufacturing  concern. 

The  foUovving  remarks  on  direct  current 
motor  and  generator  testing  covers  the 
practice  of  one  of  the  largest  electrical 
manufacturing  concerns  in  their  small 
motor  testing  department,  where  motors 
and  generators  from  ^  to  25  h.p.  afe 
tested.  Only  the  tests  that  are  given  to 
standard  machines  are  described,  as  the 
methods  of  making  the  special  tests, 
such  as  field  saturation,  etc.,  that  are 
required  to  develop  a  new  line  of  ma- 
chines, follow  closely  the  instructions 
given  in  testing  manuals  covering  the 
testing  of  direct  cturent  machinery. 

Usually  two  machines  of  the  same  horse- 
power rating  arc  set  up  on  a  testing  base, 
and  the  test  is  conducted  simultaneously 
on  both  machines.  Readings  running 
light  are  taken  on  each  madiine.  They 
are  then  belted  together,  one  machine 
being  run  as  a  motor  and  the  other  as  a 

rarator;  and  the  load  being  taken  up 
water  rheostats.  If  the  machines 
are  rated  as  motors,  power  readings  are 
taken  on  the  machine  running  as  a  motor, 
the  connections  are  then  reversed  and 
readmgs  are  taken  on  the  other  machine 
running  as  a  motor.  If  the  machines  are 
rated  as  generators,  readings  are  taken 
on  each  machine  operating  as  a  genera- 
tor. During  the  heat  run  the  connec- 
tions are  reversed  at  each  reading  so  as 
to  get  power  readings  on  each  machine 
operating  under  rated  conditions,  i.e., 
as  motor  or  generator,  as  the  case  may  be. 

GENERAL  TEST 

Before  starting  the  tests  on  a  machine 
it  should  be  carefully  inspected  and  the 
folkiwing  points  noted: 

See  that  namcplate  is  properly  stamped 
and  agrees  with  the  test  card. 

Check  ooonections  and  see  that  all  are 
tight  and  free  from  paint. 


See  that  commutator  has  no  hig^  bars, 
is  free  from  paint,  splashes  of  solder, 
cuts,  etc. 

If  brushes  are  not  properly  fitted,  fit 
them  with  sandpaper. 

See  that  brush  holder  and  field  wires 
do  not  strike  armature,  and  that  brush 
holder  turns  freely  with  setscrew  loose. 

See  that  all  bolts  and  nuts  are  tight 
and  that  the  pulley  fits  properly.  Under 
no  circumstance  use  a  pulley  that  is  too 
large. 

After  oil  is  placed  in  the  boxes  examine 
for  leaks  due  to  blow  holes  in  the  castint,''=;. 

After  connecting  the  machine  in  circuit 
and  starting  up,  note  the  following  points: 

Try  commutator  for  smoothness.  This 
can  be  determined  by  holding  the  sharp- 
ened end  of  a  lead  pencil  on  the  revolving 
commutator.  Any  rough  spots  or  high 
bars  will  cause  the  pendl  to  vibrate.  If 
the  commutator  is  dightly  uneven  it  can 
be  smoothed  up  with  coarse  sandpaper, 
but  if  there  are  high  bars  the  armature 
should  be  placed  in  a  lathe  and  the  com- 
mutator turned  true,  uong  a  fine  diamond 
point  tool. 

Check  the  armature  for  being  mag- 
netically central.  Unless  sure  that  the 
machine  sets  level  on  the  base,  remo\^ 
the  pulley  and  check  for  being  level  by 
placing  a  spirit  level  on  the  shaft.  If 
the  machine  is  found  to  be  levd  start 
the  motor  runmi^  and  with  a  piece  of 
board  press  on  first  one  and  then  the 
other  edge  of  the  rim  of  the  pulley;  if 
the  armatiure  is  central,  when  the  board 
is  removed  it  will  oscillate  back  and 
forth.  If  an  armature  hugs  either  end 
it  cause  the  bearing  to  get  hot  In 
making  this  test  on  a  generator  run  the 
madune  as  a  motor. 

Inspect  oil  rin;  i  i  1  see  that  they  turn 
and  carr>^  oil  in  the  proper  manner.  If 
this  precaution  is  neglected  a  hot-box  is 
likely  to  result. 

Check  for  balance  by  running  light  as 
a  motor  and  placing  the  hand  on  the 
frame  and  feet  of  the  machine.  If  it  is 
out  of  balance  there  will  be  excessive 
vibration.  A  sprung  shaft  will  cause 
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this  trouble;  also  armature  not  being 
properiy  balanced  after  winding. 

Chedc  the  direction  of  rotation,  facing 
the  commutator  end  of  the  machine.  If 
the  machine  rotates  in  the  \vTong  direc- 
tion it  is  due  to  a  wrong  bringing  out  of 
the  terminals. 

SHUNT  MOTOR  TESTS 

RtsistoMOt. — ^If  the  medianical  inspec- 
tion and  direction  of  rotation  are  correct 

the  motor  is  rendy  to  be  started  on  a  heat 
run.  Measiu-c  the  resistance  of  the  field 
with  a  Wheatstone  bridge,  taking  several 
readings  with  different  ratios  in  the  bridge 
arms.  Measure  the  resistance  of  the 
armature  by  the  drop  of  potential  method. 
Remove  the  carbon  bruslies  and  substi- 
tute for  them  copper  brushes  whose  ends 
are  chamfered  so  that  they  only  cover 
a  single  segment.  Use  only  one  set  of 
copper  brudies  regardless  of  the  number 
d  poles.  The  copper  brushes  are  made 
from  solid  bar  copper  and  are  used  only 
for  taking  resistance.  Count  the  number 
of  commutator  segments  between  brushes, 
so  as  to  make  sure  that  the  brush  holder 
is  adjusted  to  bring  the  brushes  with  the 
rif^ht  number  of  segments  apart.  See 
tiiat  the  copper  brushes  fit  properly, 
otherwise  they  will  arc  and  bum  the 
commutator.  With  the  brushes  prop- 
erly in  place  make  a  small  prick  punch 
mark  in  the  outer  end  of  the  segments 
on  which  each  copper  brush  rests.  Do 
sot  strike  too  hard  a  blow,  or  a  low  com- 
mutator  bar  will  he  the  result.  These 
marks  are  used  for  definitely  ]:)lacing  the 
sharp-pointed  prick  points  that  are  at- 
tadied  to  the  voltmeter  leads.  Th6y 
also  serve  to  make  it  possible  to  take 
hot  resistance  of  exactly  the  same  set 
of  coils,  and  thus  eliminate  any  errors 
due  to  variations  in  resistance  of  the 
cross  connecttoos,  etc. 

Before  applying  current  to  the  arma- 
ture, place  a  wedge  in  the  air  gap  between 
the  pole  piece  and  the  armature,  to  pre- 
vent the  armature  from  turning.  If  this 
precaution  is  not  taken  the  annature  is 
likely  to  start  to  turn,  due  to  the  current 
sn  the  armature,  inducing  sufficient  field 
in  the  poles  of  the  motor  to  cause  rota- 
tion, and  the  ^ircint^  at  the  copper  brushes 
will  bum  the  commutator  badly.  After 
wedging  the  annature  coimect  it  in  series 
with  a  water  rheostat,  for  regulation,  and 
a  circiiit  having  a  potential  around  50  to 


100  volts.  Use  an  ammeter  capable  of 
reading  the  fuU  load  current  of  the  ma- 
chine and  a  low  reading  voltmeter.  Pro- 
tect the  ammeter  with  a  short-circuiting 
switch,  which  should  be  kept  closed,  • 
except  when  taking  readings.  Remove 
voltmeter  from  circuit  before  opening 
same.  Take  about  five  readings  of  volts 
and  amperes,  starting  in  with  full  load 
amperes  and  reducing  the  current  at 
eadi  reading.  Take  the  temperature  ol 
the  air,  armature,  and  field  coils. 

Readings  Running  Light. — Set  the 
brushes  at  the  neutral  point  running 
light.  To  determine  this  point  run  the 
motor  at  rated  voltage,  both  clocla\'ise 
and  counter  clockwise.  The  neutral 
position  is  that  position  in  which  the 
motor  runs  with  die  same  speed  an  both 
directions.  To  cause  the  motor  to  run 
faster  in  a  given  direction  turn  the 
brushes  in  the  direction  in  whicli  the 
armature  is  rotating.  After  having  set 
the  bmshes  on  neutral,  hold  the  armature 
volts  at  rated  value  and  take  amiature 
amperes,  field  amperes  and  speed. 

Heat  Run. — If  possible  secure  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  motor  for  load,  if  not,  get  a 
machine  with  the  same  horse-power  rating 
and  use  pulleys  that  will  give  the  proper 
speed  on  both  when  they  are  belted  to- 
other. Make  sure  that  machines  are 
properly  lined  up.  Check  the  neutral 
point  under  full  load.  Load  the  genera- 
tor on  water  rheostats;  fine  adjustoients 
of  load  can  be  obtained  by  putting  a 
rheostat  in  the  generator  field.  Only 
a  small  amount  of  resistatice  should  be 
cut  into  the  generator  field,  however; 
not  enou^  to  change  the  field  current 
an  appreciable  amount  from  the  field 
current  obtained  under  normal  operating 
conditions,  otherwise  the  proper  tem- 
peratures will  not  be  obtsuned  in  the 
machine  run  as  a  generator.  Start  the 
machines  free  and  throw  on  the  load 
when  they  have  come  up  to  speed,  being 
sure  that  all  ammeters  are  short-circuited. 
Take  readings  of  line  volts  and  amperes, 
field  amperes,  speed  and  temperature 
of  field  coil  and  frame  every  half  hour. 
On  spedal  machines  run  until  tempera- 
tures are  constant.  Standard  macmniwi 
will  be  given  a  definite  length  of  nm, 
depending  on  the  type  and  rating.  Hold 
the  load  constant  throughout  the  run. 
The  heat  run  on  most  machines  is  taken 
at  rated  full  load,  but  commutation 
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should  be  observed  at  50  percent  over 
load.  Never  run  a  test  with  resistance 
in  the  field  of  the  motor,  unless  the  motor 
is  designed  to  operate  with  resistance  in 
the  fidd.  Short-circuit  ammeter  after 
each  reading  and  disconnect  voltmeter. 
Take  particular  note  of  the  commutation 
and  watch  bearings  for  heating.  At  the 
end  of  the  test  dbedc  the  neutxBl  point 
under  full  load  and  mark  the  yoke  and 
bearing  with  white  paint,  locating  the 
neutral  position.  While  the  machine  is 
still  hot  take  readings  running  light  as 
previously  described.  Take  resistance 
of  field  and  armature,  and  temperatures 
of  armature,  field  and  commutator. 
Record  the  conditicm  of  oooamutatioa 
throughout  the  run. '  Also  test  the  map 
chine  for  vibration,  during  the  nm,  by 
placing  the  hand  on  various  parts  of  the 
frame. 

InsuktHon  Test. — Insulation  test  with 
high  potential  should  be  made  while  the 
machine  is  hot.  Connect  all  the  termi- 
nals togetiier  and  test  between  them  and 
the  frame.  Test  110  and  220  volt  ma- 
chines at  1,000  volts  a.C.  for  one  minute, 
and  500  volt  machines  at  1,500  volts  a.c. 
for  one  minute.  If  a  ground  develops 
test  out  the  armature,  field  and  bmdi 
holder  separately.  If  the  ground  is  in 
the  field  locate  the  defective  COil  by  suc- 
cessive tests  of  each  coil. 

Take  insulation  resistance  at  500  volts 
d.c.  All  machines  must  show  at  least 
one  meg-ohm  resistance.  To  make  this 
test  connect  one  side  of  a  500  volt  d.c. 
generator  to  a  500  voltmeter,  connect 
the  voltmeter  to  the  windings  of  the 
machine  under  test  and  connect  the  other 
side  of  the  testing  generator  to  the 
ground.  Care  should  be  exercised  to  use 
a  testing  generator  that  is  free  from 
grounds,  as  otherwise  a  short  circuit  is 
likely  to  result  when  one  of  the  lines 
from  the  generator  is  grounded. 

Let  V  represent  the  voltage  of  the 
testing  generator,  v  the  deflection  ob- 
tained with  voltmeter  in  series  with  the 
line  and  testing  voltage  appHcd  to  the 
machine,  r  the  resistance  of  the  volt- 
meter, and  R  the  insulation  resistance 
of  the  machine  under  test.  Then 

The  "pumping  back"  methof!  of  mak- 
ing heat  runs  is  sometimes  used  on  large 


machines  to  save  pr  a  ct.  Has  requires 
that  the  machines  be  of  the  same  horse- 
power and  voltage.  Differences  in  speed 
can  be  corrected  by  using  pulleys  of 
different  diameters.  Comiect  both  ina> 
chines  up  to  run  as  motors  and  belt  them 
tof^ether.  With  the  switches  all  open 
in  one  machine,  bring  the  other  up  to 
rated  speed.  Close  tiie  fie!d  switch  of 
the  second  machine,  and  check  voltage 
generated,  being  sure  that  the  direction 
of  flow  is  the  same  as  on  the  line,  as  other- 
wise a  bad  short  circuit  will  result  when 
it  is  attempted  to  throw  the  mafihine  in 
on  the  line.  Insert  a  field  rheostat  in 
the  field  of  the  driving  motor,  and  bring 
the  speed  up  slightly  so  as  to  ^  full  line 
voltage  on  the  second  mac^one.  Now 
throw  machine  number  two  in  on  the 
line,  and  bring  the  speed  iip  on  number 
one  tmtil  full  load  current  flows.  Check 
the  load  frequently  throughout  the  run, 
and  take  readings  as  in  the  standard 
heat  run. 

SBRIBS  UOTOR  TEST 

Do  not  attempt  to  take  free  reading:? 
on  a  .scries  motor.  Take  cold  and  hot 
neutral  points  under  full  load.  When 
taking  speed  care  should  be  taken  to 
hold  Uie  load  constant,  as  the  speed  varies 
with  the  load.  The  "pumping  back" 
method  should  not  be  used  for  heat  runs 
and  great  care  should  be  taken,  during 
all  tests  to  see  that  the  load  does  not  fail, 
since  if  it  should  the  motor  would  run 
away  and  smash  things  up  generally. 
Take  all  other  tests  as  described  for  shunt 
motors. 

COMPOUND  WOUND  MOTORS 

Take  the  same  tests  as  for  shtmt  motors. 
When  getting  neutral,  reverse  armature 
connections  instead  of  field,  to  reverse 
direction  of  rotation.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  speed  varies  with  the  load. 

TEST  OF  GENERATORS' 

Run  the  generator  as  a  motor,  at  rated 
voltage  and  speed,  and  set  the  brush 
holder  on  the  neutral  point.  Take 
resistance  of  field  and  armature.  Then 
belt  to  a  motor  of  the  proper  speed  and 
horse-power.  Connect  a  field  rheostat 
in  the  field  of  the  motor  for  the  purpose 
of  varying  the  speed.  Also  connect  a 
rheostat  in  the  generator  field.  Bring 
the  generator  up  to  rated  speed  and 
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adjust  the  fi^  ilieostat  to  give  rated 
no  load  voltap:e.  Then  take  no  load 
readings  of  field  volts  and  amperes  and 
armature  volts. 

If  the  generator  fails  to  pick-up,  make 
sure  that  it  is  ninninf;  in  the  ri^ht  direc- 
tion and  that  there  is  no  breaJc  in  the 
shunt  field  circuit.  Also  note  that 
brushes  bear  properly  on  the  oomimitator 
and  that  the  sprinp^s  are  snapped  down. 
If  after  noting  all  of  these  points  the 
trouble  is  not  located,  open  the  shunt 
field  cffcdt  and  put  a  voltmeter  across 
the  armatvire  and  note  the  deflection  due 
to  residual  magnetism.  Then  close  the 
shunt  field  circuit.  If  the  deflection 
decreases  it  dioiws  tiiat  the  armature 
voltage  is  opposing  that  due  to  residaal 
magnetism.  The  remedy  is  to  reverse 
either  the  field  or  the  anuature  connec- 
tions. Sometimes  excessive  vibration 
will  prevent  a  *wiM*tiitM*  from  picking  up. 
This  can  l^c  overcome  by  in<»ri»fliyjpg  the 
tension  on  the  brushes. 

The  same  general  instructions  for  heat 
nms  on  motors  applies  to  generators. 
In  compound  generators  place  a  tem- 
porary shunt  across  the  series  field  so  as 
to  get  rated  full  load  voltage  at  full  load 
curxent.  The  final  adjustment  of  this 
shunt  should  be  made  at  the  end  of  the 
heat  run  while  the  series  windings  are 
still  hot. 

LOCATION  OF  TROUBLE  IN  TESTING  MOTORS 
AND  GENERATORS 

Motor  will  not  start. — May  be  due  to 
ox>en  ctrcnit  wiring  leading  to  the  motor 
or  in  the  motor  itself.  If  this  is  the 
trouble  starting  rheostat  will  show  no 
flash  as  the  handle  is  allowed  to  fly  back 
£ram  the  first  notch.  Go  over  the  con- 
nections to  the  motor  and  inspect  start- 
.   log  rheostat  for  open  circuit.    See  that 

r'tngs  bear  properly  on  the  brushes  and 
t  the  leads  are  properly  comiected. 
The  brush  yoke  may  be  improperly  set. 
Try  shifting  the  brushes.  One  or  more 
field  spools  may  be  reversed.  Check 
p>olarity  with  a  pocket  compass.  First 
exdte  field  to  its  normal  value,  and  then 
open  the  circuit  and  check  the  polarity 
of  the  poles.  If  the  field  coils  are  prop- 
erly connected  the  poles  will  alternate 
north  and  south.  Do  not  attempt  to 
check  polarity  with  the  field  excited,  as 
the  compass  needle  is  likely  to  become 
reversed. 


Excessive  Field  Current. — Often  due  to 
short-circuited  field  spool.  Can  be  de- 
tected by  taking  the  voltage  drop  across 
each  in(^vidual  spool.  May  be  due  to 
improper  6eld  coils.  If  this  is  l^etrDuble 
the  total  field  resistance  will  be  too  small. 

Sparking  at  the  Cotmnntaior. — May  be 
due  to  wrong  lead  of  brushes,  bad  lit  of 
brushes,  high  bar.  or  rough  commutator. 
An  open-circtiitcd  coil  in  the  amiature 
will  cause  a  very  viscous  bright  spark  at 
the  brushes,  and  the  commutator  seg- 
ments to  whidi  the  coH  is  connected  w31 
be  blackened. 

Flashing  Over. — May  be  due  to  too 
weak  a  field,  wrong  lead  of  brushes, 
heavy  overioad,  short-circuited  armar 
ture,  or  any  other  trouble  that  causes 
eiEoessive  sparking. 

GENERAI*  mSTftUCTIONS 

When  starting  a  machine  for  the  first 
time  make  sure  that  the  oil  wells  are 
properly  filled  and  that  tiie  oil  rings  turn 
properly  at  about  one-half  the  speed  of 
the  shaft.  If  the  box  on  the  pulley  end 
starts  to  get  warm,  loosen  the  belt  if  it 
will  still  carry  ftill  load.  Sometimes 
sand  in  the  castii^  will  fill  the  oil  well 
with  grit  and  cause  the  box  to  run  hot. 
Never  let  a  box  get  hot  enough  to  smoke. 

Never  attempt  to  remove  a  belt  from  a 
madiine  with  the  power  on.  Throw  <^ 
the  power  and  wait  until  the  machine 
is  nearly  still  before  attempting  to  throw 
off  the  belt. 

Use  instruments  of  the  proper  capacity 
to  give  readings  within  the  range  of  their 
calibrations.  Never  leave  an  ammeter 
continuously  in  the  circuit  diuing  a  run, 
but  short  drcnit  it  except  when  taking 
readings,  as  otherwise  it  may  be  injured 
by  an  excessive  current  due  to  a  short 
circuit. 


The  engineering  department  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  last  season  gradu- 
ated its  second  woman  student,  Miss 
Lillian  Pearl  McOmbcr.  She  is  the  first 
graduate  from  that  department  to  take 
a  degree  of  Bachdor  of  Science  in  archi- 
tectural engineering.  This  sounds  in 
no  way  compatible  with  "a  matchless 
complexion  and  great  violet  eyes."  and 
yet  these  are  the  descriptive  terms  of  a 
reporter's  admiring  pen.  Miss  McOmber 
will  specialize  in  steel  structural  work 
when  she  enters  a  city  o£&ce. 
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D£¥ICS  POR  MAKING  KNOWN  A  SHORT  CIRCUIT  IN  A 

GAS-LIGHTING  SYSTEM 

FRED  H.  HAYN,  M.E. 


The  sketch  shows  a  simple  way  in 
which  a  short  circuit  on  a  house  gas- 
Hghting  system  may  be  made  known. 

It  often  happens  that  the  springs  on 
the  gas  jet  get  weak,  and,  in  extinguishing 
the  light,  the  wiper  is  left  in  contact 
with  the  projecting  platinum  tip.  This 
fact  is  not  made  known  until  the  next 
morning  when  the  postman  tries  to  ring 
the  front  door-bell.  It  is  well  known 
that  it  will  take  several  days  for  the 
battery  to  recover,  if  at  all. 

In  the  sketch,  .4  is  a  set  of  cells,  and 
C  the  ordinar}^  coil  for  producing  the 
tpaik  at  the  gas  jets.  The  wires  T,  T 
lead  to  the  door-bell  and  the  push  button. 

^  c 


I 


\ 


I 


The  wires  TT"  lead  to  the  gas  jet.  A 
buzzer  B  is  placed  in  series  with  the 
ooil  as  indicated..  This  buzzer  alone, 
however,  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  the 
result  desired,  for  it  will  be  found  that 
on  attempting  to  light  the  gas,  that  the 
buzzer  only  will  ring  and  Uie  spark  for 
lighting  will  be  at  the  buzzer  rather  than 
at  the  jet. 

If,  however,  two  naked  coils  of  wire 
be  wound  about  a  piece  of  carbon  6,  and 
the  connections  to  these  coils  be  shimted 
around  the  hvv/.Ter  and  adjusted  toward 
and  away  from  each  other  until  the  correct 
position  is  ascertained,  it  will  be  found 
that  tiie  spark  will  be  at  the  jet  and  the 
buzzer  \\\\\  sound  as  desired. 

If  the  lever  or  chain,  as  the  case  may 
be,  be  pulled  down  quickly,  the  buzzer 
will  not  sound.  If,  however,  the  wiper 
sticks  on  the  platinum  tip,  the  buzzer  will 
be  heard  groaning  throus^out  the  house. 


This  is  an  exceedingly  simple,  easily 
constructed  and  cfiicient  device  for  pro- 
tecting the  batteties  of  a  house  gas-hght- 
ing  ^iTstem. 

How  Moving  Pictures  Originated 

Perhaps  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  large 
majority  of  the  discoveries  and  inventions 
which  have  benefited  and  blessed  as  well 
as  instructed  and  amused  the  world  were 
the  outcome  of  experiments  conducted 
for  altogether  different  results.  What 
we  know  as  moving  pictures  originated, 
according  to  the  Cktcago  Tribune,  in  a 
question  asked  by  Sir  John  Herschel  of 
his  friend  Charles  Babbage.  This  was 
in  1826,  and  the  question  asked  was  bow 
both  sides  <^  a  shilling  could  be  seen  at 
once.  W 

Babbage  replied  by  taking  a  shilling 
from  his  pocket  and  holding  it  before^a 
mirror. 

This  did  not  satisfy  Sir  John,  who  set 

the  shilling  spinning  on  a  large  table,  at 
the  same  time  p>ointing  out  that  if  the 
eye  is  placed  on  a  level  with  a  rotating 
coin,  both  sides  can  be  seen  at  once. 

Babbage  was  so  struck  by  the  experi- 
ment that  the  next  day  he  described  it  to 
a  friend,  Dr.  Fitton,  who  immediately 
made  a  working  modeL 

On  one  side  of  a  disc  was  drawn  a  bird, 
on  the  other  side  an  empty  bird-cage. 
When  the  card  was  revolved  on  a  silk 
thread,  the  bird  appeared  to  be  in  the 
cage.  This  model  ^owed  the  persistence 
of  \nsion  upon  which  all  moving  pictures 
depend  for  their  effect.  ^ 

The  eye  retains  the  image  ol  the  object 
seen  for  a  fraction  ot  a  seocnd  after  the 
object  has  been  removed. 

This  model  was  called  the^thauma* 
trope. 

Next  came  the  zoetrope,  or  "wheerof 
life."  A  cylinder  was  perforated  with  a 
series  of  slots,  and  within  the  cylinder 
was  placed  a  band  of  drawings  of  dancing 
men.  On  the  apparatus  being  slowly 
rotated,  the  figures  seen  through  the 
slotes  appeared  to  be  in  motion. 

The  first  systematic  photographs  of 
men  and  a«wiaig  taken  at  regidar  inter* 
vals  were  made  by  Edward  Mayhii^ 
in  1877. 
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CUrrmO  A  SKEW  GBAR  FOR  2  H^.  GAS  EROINB 

F.  C.  LEES 


A  few  years  ap:o  I  became  possessed 
of  a  gas  engine  of  about  2  b.h.p.;  I  got 
it  second-hand*  or  possibly  third  or 
fourth-hand,  for  all  I  know!  It  had  a 
number  of  good  points,  but  was,  even 
when  I  first  ha,d  it,  considerably  worn. 
It  was  a  "nameless"  engine,  and  not 
standardized  in  construction,  so  it  was 
not  possible  to  obtain  renewals,  except 
as  altogether  special  jobs.  I  carefully 
fpcnt  over  the  brasses,  and  did  a  lot  of 
tuning  up ;  but  there  was  one  part  which 
was  badly  worn,  and  obxiously  would 
require  renewal  before  long — the  screw- 
wheel  on  the  crankshaft,  which  worked 
the  "  two-tOK>ne"  camshaft  for  the  valves. 

However,  it  ran  for  a  couple  of  years, 
but  at  the  end  of  that  time  one  of  the 
teeth  was  quite  worn  away  in  one  spot, 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  wheel  was 
done  I  once  had  experience  of  getting 
a  more  simple  wheel  than  this  cut  as  a 
special  job,  and  when,  after  much  protest, 
I  had  at  length  paid  the  bill»  it  left  me 
a  sadder,  but  a  wiser  man!  So  I  deter- 
mined to  cut  a  new  gear  myself  on  my 
6  in.  center  lathe. 

First,  I  got  to  woik  to  find  out  what 
the  wheel  was  as  to  pitch  and  angle'  of 
tooth.  Those  who  have  in  any  way 
studied  skew-^earin|;  know  what  an 
elusive  tenn  "pitch"  is  in  this  connection. 
This  particular  wheel  had  ten  teeth,  and 
was  2^2  in.  diameter  over  the  tops  of  the 
teeth.  The  corresponding  wheel  on  the 
camshaft  naturally  had  twenty  teeth, 
but  its  diameter  was  nearly  the  same 
measure,  viz.,  2"!.^  in. 

The  dividers,  when  set  to  measure 
the  distance  from  one  tooth  to  another 
on  the  pitch  cirde  round  the  side  of  the 
wheel,  ^^.ive  a  "pitrh"  of  about  ^4  in.; 
but  taken  on  the  face  of  the  wheel,  at 
right  angles  to  the  teeth,  it  was  barely 
H  in.  These  two '  different  measures 
are  respectively  the  "circumferential 
pitch"  and  the  "normal  pitch." 

A  very  Httle  thought  shows  that  the 
ciicumferential  pitch  must  vary  within  ' 
wide  Umits  with  varv-ing  tooth  ang^e, 
even  though  the  "normal  pitch"  remains 
the  same.  But  the  meaning  of  "pitch" 
is  not  yet  exhausted,  for  [a  quite  natural* 
measure  is  the  distance  frtan  crown  to 


crown  of  the  teeth  in  the  line  of  the  axis 
of  the  wheel.  This  is  called  the  "divided 
axial  pitch."  When  all  that  is  said, 
there  is  still  another  pitch,  viz.,  that  of 
the  complete  screw  (if  it  were  completed), 
of  which  the  wheel  is  but  a  short  section. 
This  last  is  known  as  the  "primary 
pitch,"  says  MtM  Engmur  and  EUdri' 
cian. 

Where,  amidst  all  these  considerations, 
shall  we  begin  to  think  of  how  to  cut  a 
duplicate  of  a  worn  screw-wheel,  with 
no  data  but  what  can  be  obtained  from 
it?  Fortunately,  there  arc  two  definite 
points  at  which  to  attack  the  problem. 
The  first  is,  that  where  a  pair  of  skew 
gears  are  to  work  at  right  angles  to  one 
another,  the  angle  of  the  teeth  of  the 
one  added  to  the  angle  of  teeth  of  the 
Other  must  be  equal  to  90  degrees.*  The 
other  point  of  attack  is  the  fact  that, 
however  the  tooth  angle  varies,  if  the 
two  wheels  are  to  gear  together,  the 
"normal  pitch" — that  is,  the  measure 
at  right  angles  to  teetb—must  be  the 
same  in  both  wheels. 

Bearing  these  two  facts  in  mind,  I. 
began  operations  by  ^smounting  the 
wheels — an  operation  easily  mentioned,, 
but  not  so  easily  carried  out — and  then, 
with  a  protractor,  measured  as  carefully 
as  possible  the  angles  whadb.  the  teeth 
of  each  wheel  made  with  their  respective 
axis. 

It  was  evident  at  once  that  there  was 
a  great  difference,  and  equally  evident 
that  the  20-toothed  wheel  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  30  degrees  frorn  the  axis, 
while  the  10-toothed  wheel  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  60  degrees,  and  fairly 
dosely  so.  I  therefore  felt  justified  in* 
assuming  that  the  wheels  had  been  cut 
at  such  angles  that  one  was  60  degrees 
and  the  other  30  degrees,  together  making 
90  degrees.  The  next  thing  to  find  out 
was,  with  what  kind  of  a  toot  had  the 
teeth  been  cut Was  it  any  of  the  stand- 
ard measiures  for  cutting  ordinary  gears, 
or  was  it  without  any  sudi  restriction? 

The  "normal  pitch"  of  the  20-toothed 
wheel  was  much  more  easy  to  see  than 
the  10-toothed,  since  the  former  more 
nearly  resembled  an  ordinary  gear.  It 
struck  me  at  once  that  this  normal  pitdi 
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appeared  very  like  the  ehanpe  \\1k\1s  of 
my  lathe:  these  wjiccls  are  lO-diaTiiutral 
pitch.  Taking  the  20-tooth  change 
wheel  and  "sighting"  it  againsMihe  other, 
it  looked  a  fair  fit.  ■  More  careful  tneasure- 
mcnt  conN-inced  me  that  the  tool  used  to 
cut  the  skew  gears  liad  been  one  which 
would  cut  a  10-diaxnetral  pitch  wheel  of 
18  or  20  teeth.' 

I  fcjt  that  I  was  gettinjj  on  with  the 
problem  of  what  to  go  upon,  but  tiiere 
Still  remained  the  very  big  question  as 
to  how  the  relative  movement  of  tool 
and  wheel  blank  was  to  be  set  to  produce 
an.  angle  of  tooth  of  60  degrees  to  the 
axis  on  a  diameter  oC  2^  in.,  or  perhaps 
2%B  in.,  as  the  original  size  of  the  gear. 
The  blank  was,  at  this  point,  turned  up 
out  of  mild  steel,  that  being  the  material 
chosen,  though  the  original  wheel  was 
gun-metal. 

The  diameter  was  2''in  in. ;  the  measure 
round  the  circuinkrcnce  was  8'/io  in.* 
the  width  of  face  Vha  in.  Then  I  re- 
turned to  the  drawing-board,  and  striking 
off  a  rectangle  A  BCD,  SHa  x  IVie  in., 
had  before  me,  as  it  were,  the  surface 
layer  of  the  blank  unrolled  upon  the  paper 
(see  FSg.  1).  Vtom  the  bottom  rights 
hand  comer,  A,  I  drew  a  line.  AA\  by 
the  help  of  the  protractor,  at  60  dej^rees 
from  the  line  AB,  which  corresponds 
with  the  wheel  axis.  Taking  a  pair  of 
4ividers,  the  line  A,D  was  next  stepped 
off  into  ten  equal  divisions  by  trial  and 
error,  and  the  ten  positions  (including 
the  original  A)  marked.  Lines  were 
then  drawn  parallel  with  A  A'  from  each 
point,  and  also  from  X  and  Y  to  com- 
plete the  whole  area. 

If  now  this  rectangle  were  cut  out  and 
wrapped  round  the  gear  blank,  the  lines 
would  represent  the  tooth  crowns,  and 
the  tool  in  making  the  teeth  must  follow 
them.  What  "pitch  of  screw,"  then, 
must  the  lathe  be  set  to  cut?  We  are 
very  dose  to  finding  out,  but  it  must  be 
done  at  the  drawin*^-boiu'd.  On  the  line 
CD,  it  will  be  noticed  that  D,  F  and  E 
represent  the  successive  positions  at 
which  the  screw  threads  (or  wheel  toeth) 
cut  the  ^ixis  of  direction  of  advance.  As 
there  are  ten  threatls,  the  one  starting, 
say.  at  D  will  not  re-appear  on  the  same 
line  of  direction,  DC,  until  the  other  nine 
threads  have  put  in  an  appearance;  so 
that  if  we  again  take  the  dividers,  set 
them  to  the  distance  DF,  and,  starting 
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from  D,  step  ofT  ten  ywints  along  the 
line  DCG,  the  tenth  point  will  show  where 
the  thread  which  started  at  D  re-appears 
on  the  same  axis  of  advance.  In  Dther 
words,  it  is  the  pitch  of  the  screw,  a  small 
section  of  which  we  wish  to  cut.  This 
measure  was  so  nearly  AYi  in.  that  again 
I  felt  justified  in  assuming  that  the  ^kew 
gear  had  been  cut  to  a  "primary  pitch" 
of  43^  in. 

Now  we  know  what  is  required  of  the 
lathe  setting,  viz.,  to  cut  a  ten-threaded 

screw  of  in.  pitch.  My  leading  screw 
is  four  threads  to  the  inch;  therefore, 
in  order  to  cut  a  thread  of  4]/2  in.  pitch, 
the  leading  screw  must  make  18  revolu- 
tions to  each  one  revolution  of  the  man- 
drel. The  following  change  wheels  will 
satisfy  the  requirement: 


Mandrel 

120  to 


leading  Screw 


Stud 
20 

90  to  30 
A  wheel  is  chosen  for  the  mandrel  of  a 
number  of  teeth  divisible  by  10.  for  the 
purpose  of  di\  iding  the  ten  teeth  to  be 
cut.  I  rigged  up  Sie  above;  but  found 
that,  even  with  the  back  gear  in.  the 
change  gearing  could  not  be  driven,  so 
great  is  the  proportionate  speed  of  the 
lead  screw,  and,  of  course,  the  friction. 
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The  only  thing  I  could  think  of  was 
to  drive  the  train  of  wheels  from  the  fast- 
monng  end — that  is,  from  the  leading 
screw.  The  end  nut  of  the  screw  was 
found  to  be  tapped  3-^  in.  gas  thread. 
I  had  a  pulley  on  a  slow-speed  dynamo, 
measimng  9  in.  diameter  by  2  in.  on  the 
face,  and  bored  for  1  in.  shaft.  This 
pulley  was  requisitioned,  a.  }/?  in.  gas 
socket  connector  obtained,  and  tumed 
down  to  an-  outside  diameter  of  1  in. 
When  this  was  screwed  onto  the  leading 
screw  end,  in  place  of  the  nut,  the  9  in. 
pulley  was  also  easily  fLxed  to  it  by  its 
setscrcw.  I  had  a  4  in.  pulley  on  the 
overhead  shaft,  and  was  fortunate  enough 
to  find  in  a  box  of  belting  scraps  one  or 
two  lengths,  which,  when  pieced  together, 
made  just  the  right  length  to  go  from 
overhead  shaft  pulley  to  leading  screw 
pulley.  I  was  pleased  to  find  that  the 
arrangement  ans\\'cned  admirably,  run- 
ning quite  smoothly. 

The  next  thing  to  do  was  to  grind  a 
cutting  tool.  I  have  a  tool-holder  taking 
%  in.  round  tool  steel,  a  diameter  which 
would  be  wide  enough  for  the  gear  teeth. 
A  templet  of  a  tooth  of  change  wheel 
20  teeth  w^as  made,  and  by  fixing  the 
tool  steel  in  a  file  handle,  the  shape  of 
the  gear  tooth  was  reproduced  very  fairly. 

A  moment's  digression  may  be  allow- 
able here  as  to  the  contoiu-  of  skew  gear- 
ing teeth.  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying 
that  these  teeth  arc  bound  to  be  a- com- 
promise between  at  least  three  opposing 
conditions. 

The  respective  angles  which  the  root, 


pitch  circle  point  and  the  crown  make 
with  the  wheel  axis  sliould  theoretically 
be  three  different  figiyes  for  any  given 
lx)sition.  To  satisfy  this  a  most  elabo- 
rate mathematical  machine  would  be 
required,  and,  though  I  Ix'lievc  machines 
have  been  made  the  designers  of  which 
claim  to  fulfil  in  execution  the  theoretical 
requirements,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
ordinary  and  excellent  skew  gear  of  com- 
merce is  cut  with  a  tool  found  in  practice 
to  produce  a  good  working  article,  even 
if  it  has  a  co-cfficicnt  of  friction  a  little 
higher  than  a  theoretically  correct  tooth 
contour  should  possess.  Therefore,  I 
made  no  attempt  to  produce  theoretically 
perfect  curves  on  my  tool,  but  copied 
an  ordinary  gear  tooth  as  nearly  as 
possible. 

This' was  put  in  the  holder,  laid  on  a 
surface  plate,  and  the  straight  end  of  the 
cutter  tumed  round  in  the  holder,  till  it 
had  a  rake  of  60  degrees,  as  measured 
by  the  help  of  one  of  the  very  useful  small 
sheet-steel  adjustable  gauges  made  for 
pur]X)ses  of  setting  screw-cutting  tools 
to  the  correct  rake. 

The  heel  of  the  cutter  was  then  backed 
oft  very  considerably,  so  as  not  to  foul 
either  side  of  the  thread  when  cutting 
full  depth;  it  was  then  ready  for  work. 
But  first  we  must  calculate  how  far  the 
saddle  must  move  at  each  cut  before 
stopping  the  lathe  and  disengaging  the 
nut  in  order  to  return  to  the  loose  head- 
stock  end  by  the  quick  hand  traverse. 
The  universal  rule  is  where  the  number 
of  threads  jxt  inch  to  be  cut  will,;,not 
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divide  exactly  into  the  number  per  inch 
on  the  leading  screw,  to  turn  the  pitdi 
to  be  ait  into  a  fraction — in  this  case 

41/^ =<^^— then  the  numerator,  or  figure 
above  the  line,  gives  the  least  distance 
the  saddle  must  move  before  disengaging 
the  nut,  in  order  to  be  able  to  eagagi^ 
again  when  returned  to  the  starting 
position.  In  the  case  of  very  long  trav- 
erses being  required  according  to  rule, 
there  are,  of  course,  ways  of  gettiiig  round 
it  by  special  tooth  marking;  but  with  the 
quick  motion  we  have  to  deal  with  here» 
it  is  best  to  allow  the  9  in.  run. 

The  saddle  then,  when  the  tod  was 
fixed  in  the  slide-rest,  was  run  up  against 
the  loose  headstock,  and  a  chalk  line 
squared  across  the  bed,  9  in.  in  front  of 
the  forward  edge  'of  the  saddle,  then  the 
leading  screw  was  turned  slondy  tall  the 
nut  would  engage  easily. 

At  this  stage  we  make  the  last  of  the 
settings  (apart  from  the  dide^est)  by 
nuurlriTig  the  teeth  exactly  in  mesh  on 
the  mandrel  wheel,  and  on  the  20-tooth 
wheel  to  which  it  is  geared.  This  shows 
the  exact  position  when  the  saddle  nut 
will  engage  the  leading  screw  correctly. 
Then  we  want  to  provide  for  dividing 
the  ten  threads;  therefore,  as  the  mandrel 
wheel  is  120  teeth,  we  count  round  12 
from  the  marked  tooth  (or  space,  as  it* 
hap]:)ens  to  bo — it  was  space  in  my  case) 
and  chalk  ai^ain;  12  more,  and  so  on; 
we  then  have  10  marked  teeth  on  the 
mandrel  wheel.  When  the  first  tooth  of 
the  skew  gear  is  cut,  the  lathe  is  stopped 
with  the  marked  teeth  in  gear,  the  quad- 
rant is  loosened  and  dropped  till  the 
20-tooth  wheel  is  out  of  gear,  then  the 
mandrel  whcd  is  turned  round  so  as  to 
bring  the  second  marked  tooth  into  gear, 
when  the  quadrant  is  raised,  and  so  on 
for  aU  ten  positions;  the  teeth  Uien  are 
accurately  spaced. 

The  photograph  shows  the  arrange- 
ment, with  pulley  on  leading  screw,  and 
the  marked  spaces  on  the  mandrel  wheel. 
The  20-tooth  gear  is  rather  too  well- 
lighted  to  show  the  marked  tooth  very 
well,  Scau-e  the  mandrel  carrying  gear 
blank  against  back  lash  by  binding  the 
carrier  to  t!-t  driving  pin  on  the  catc^- 
plate  with  wire,  and  we  are  ready  to  start. 

I  made  several  traverses  of  the  saddle, 
starting  from  hard  up  against  the  loose 
headstock,  traversing  the  9  in.  along  the 
bed  to  the  chalk  line,  disengaging  the 


nut,  retimiing  by  quick  hand  motion 
rack  woik  to  starting  poation,  engaging 
nut  again,  and  again  traversing  before 
putting  on  any  cut.    It  worked  perfectly. 

I  then  set  the  tool  in  by  cross  motion 
of  slide-rest  till  it  was  just  dear  of  the 
gear  blank,  and  chaUc-maiked  the  collar  of 
the  cross  slide  screw  to  show  the  position 
when  the  tool  was  clear,  as  it  is,  of  course, 
very  necessary  to  bring  the  slide-rest 
bftck  after  each  cut  has  beenrtaken  to  the 
clear  ]TOsition  before  returning  to  starting 
position  for  another  cut.  Then,  as  each 
cut  is  set  in,  a  mark  is  made  to  show  the 
depth  to  wblch  the  tool  has  been  set  as  a 
guide  for  the  next  set  in. 

Accordingly,  with  all  prepared,  I  set 
the  cross  slide  in  for  the  first  cut  and 
started  the  lathe.  It  was  a  light  cut, 
but  was  a  clear  indication  as  to  whether 
all  the  adjustments  and  reckonings  had 
been  earned  through  correctly.  Meas- 
ured with  a  protractor,  the  angle  was 
quite  correct.  Putting  the  old  wheel 
tilongside  the  blank,  it  was  also  evident 
that  the  trace  of  the  future  tooth  space 
was  so  nearly  exactly  a  reproduction  that 
no  difference  could  be  detected.  This 
was  exceedingly  pleasant,  and  I  cheerfully 
withdrew  the  tool  to  clearance,  returned 
to  starting  position,  set  in  the  second  cut, 
and  again  started  the  lathe.  But  now 
a  series  of  unforeseen  difficulties  oc- 
curred. I  have  said  that  the  blank  was 
of  mild  steel,  and  all  who  have  worked 
this  material  know  how  very  much 
difference  there  is  between  working  it 
with  a  sharp-edged  tool,  with  plenty  of 
top  and  side  rake  and  clearance),  and 
working;  with  anything  at  all  dosdy 
approximating  to  a  tool  without  top  and 
side  rake.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  a  tool 
cutting  all  over  its  profile,  as  a  gear 
cutter  must,  cannot  have  side  rake,  and 
owing  to  the  depth  of  cut  being  full  K  io- 
and  the  necessity  of  giving  great  backing 
off  at  the  heel  of  the  tool,  in  order  to 
obviate  fouling  dther  edge  of  the  tooth- 
space,  only  a  very  small  amount  of  top 
rake  could  l)c  given. 

As  the  second  cut  came  on,  I  perceived 
by  the  sound  of  the  change  gearing,  that 
very  great  strain  was  bdng  thrown  on  it; 
but  the  cut  carried  through.  I  l-iroui^ht 
on  the  third  cut,  with  still  more  ominous 
complaints  from  the  train  of  gear  wheels. 
At  the  fourth  cut  the  tool  started  aiid 
travelled  a  short  distance,  then  a  series 
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Sh^wiag  Arrangement  at  Fast  Htradstock.  wilh  Driving 
Pulley  on  Lead  Screw,  and  Marked  Teeth  on  Mandrel 
\Vheel.  and  Pinion  for  dividing  the  Ten  Teeth  to  be  cut 

of  sharp  cracks  and  flying  gear  teeth 
told  me  that  something  had  stripped. 

I  drew  the  tool  out  of  cut,  eased  back 
the  whole  lathe  motion,  and  as  I  did  so 
fiaw  the  gears  turtiing  back  with  blank 
space,  where  teeth  ought  to  be ;  moreover, 
on  carefully  examining  the  change  wheel 
end,  I  found  the  stud  of  the  reversing 
plate  had  been  distinctly  bent. 

Here,  indeed,  was  misfortune.  How- 
ever, I  had  started  in  to  make  a  skew 
Rear,  and  intended  to  do  it.  Fortunately, 
cast  change  gears  in  the  small  sizes  cost 
but  a  few  cents,  and  they  were  the  small 
ones  which  had  gone,  but  the  stud  evi- 
dently required  some  looking  into. 

I  di.smantled  the  whole  lot,  and  found 
that  the  stud,  though  nearly  ^  in.  in 
diameter,  was  screwed  34  in.,  reduced 
for  that  purpose,  and  entered  into  a  ]/i  in. 
tapped  hole.  It  was  decided  to  fit  a 
stronger  one.  and.  accordingly,  with 
ratchet  brace,  that  ]/2  i^i-  hole  (after 
filling  it  hard  and  tight  with  teak  wood) 
was  drilled  out  to  take  )/2  in.  gas  thread; 
turned  up  a  new. stud,  with  the  necessary 
sleeve  for  the  gears,  bored  out  the  revers- 
ing plate  to  take  the  larger  stud,  bored, 
faced  and  trimmed  the  teeth  of  fresh 
gears,  and  once  more  was  ready  for  work. 
I  got  in  several  more  cuts,  but  could 
hear  that  the  strain  was  enormous,  and 
when  at  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  cut  I  was 


again  assailed  by  ^ying  gear  teeth,  I 
began  to  realize  why  machines  for  cutting 
steel  gears  are  so  very,  verv  massively 
built! 

If  I  had  not  seen  the  results  that  ap- 
peared when  I  again  dismounted  the 
change  gear  train,  it  might  be  difficult 
to  convince  one  of  their  absolute  truth! 
The  gears  were  stripped,  sheared  off; 
no  result  of  gears  jammed  too  closely 
together;  for,  recognizing  that  all  ordi- 
nary strains  would  be  reversed  when 
driving  from  the  lead  screw  instead  of 
from  the  mandrel,  I  had  taken  most 
particular  care  to  have  ample  clearance 
between  gears,  and  what  portions  of 
them  were  left  showed  that  all  was  in 
thoroughly  good  adjustment  in  that  way. 
The  new  stud  had  borne  the  strain  with- 
out flinching,  but  the  feather  (good  steel, 
34  in-  X  3^  in.),  which  keyed  two  change 
gears  to  their  sleeve,  was  simply  drawn 
out  as  though  it  had  been  wire,  as  the 
photograph  shows  (sec  Fig.  2).  The 
two  portions  which  were  actually  within 
the  bore  of  the  wheels  remained  straight 
and  practically  parallel,  while  the  space 
between  was  drawn  round  and  stretched 
by  the  strain! 

It  was,  therefore,  clear  that  though  my 
lathe  is  rather  massive  for  a  6  in.,  it  was 
not  sufficiently  so  for  cutting  this  skew 
gear  in  steel. 

I  made  up  my  mind  to  take  the  op- 
portunity of  fitting  mild-steel  gears  on 
the  reversing  plate,  and  did  so,  then 
returned  to  the  work  in  hand. 

The  original  skew  gear  was  gun-metal; 
the  new  one  might  then  be  gun-metal 
also;  but  I  wished  to  so  arrange  matters 
that  the  bulk  of  the  metal  to  be  removed 
should  be  in  some  more  tractable  form 
than  even  gun-metal.  I  got  a  length  of 
square  mild  steel,  1  in.  x  1  in.  in  section, 
centered  it  and  drilled  the  ends  for  setting 
between  centers  in  the  lathe.  Then  two 
short  lengths  of  round  mild  steel  were 
driven  through  holes  drilled  at  right  angles 
to  the  length  of  the  bar.  and  a  "boss"  of 
lead  was  cast  on  to  these,  about  3  in. 
diameter  and  2  in.  thick.  This  "boss" 
was  then  turned  to  the  size  of  the  skew 
gear  blank,  with  a  little  extra  allowance 
in  size,  and  the  job  put  in  the  lathe,  once 
more  fitted  up  with  all  adjustments  as 
at  first. 

Everything  now  went  splendidly.  The 
tool  could  be  set  in  for  quite  a  considerable 
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cut  eadi  time.   In  rather  over  haH-an- 

hour  I  had  the  first  tooth  space  completed. 
The  quadrant  was  slacked  and  dropped, 
ntmiber  two  marked  space  on  the  120 
change  wheel  brought  into  gear  and 
tightened  up.  The  siiddle  nut  went  in 
exactly  as  required,  and  before  the  hour 
was  much  passed  the  second  toolh  space 
was  finished,  leaving  a  complete  tooth. 
I  almost  raised  a  cheer! 

This  first  completed  tooth  was  very 
carefully  examined  as  to  its  profile  on 
the  edge  of  the  blank.  It  was  found 
that  it  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  feult 
of  leaning  over  from  a  truly  s>TnmetricaI 
shape — a  fault  very  well  known  in  this 
class  of  work.  However,  as  the  lead 
blank  was  only  to  be  used  as  a  pattern 
for  casting  in  gun-metal,  and  there  was 
sufficient  material  in  the  completed  tooth 
to  allow  of  correcting  the  shape,  the  next 
tooth  was  worked,  carefully  watching  as 
to  which  side  of  the  cutter  was  lagging 
in  its  work.  It  was  very  soon  discovered, 
and  by  quite  minute  adjustments  of  the 
tool  as  to  its  horizontal  an^e  with  the 
axis  of  the  lathe  centers.  The  fault  was 
corrected,  and  subsequent  teeth  worked 
with  quite  a  good  and  satisfactory  shape. 

A  few  hours  sufficed  to  work  the  whole 
ten  teeth,  and  by  evening  the  lead  gear, 
with  all  the  burrs  smoothed  by  the  help 
of  a  rough  file,  was  surrounded  by  plaster 
of  Paris,  and  next  day,  on  removing  the 
lead  gear,  a  plaster  mould  remained  in 
which  to  have  the  gun-metal  cast. 

It  is  verv'  neeessar\'  to  dry  the  plaster 
mould  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  at  a 
considerable  heat  and  for  some  time — 
two  days  in  the  domestic  oven  is  none 
too  much. 

If  any  moisture  is  left,  the  molten 
metal  will  ^qilode  when  poured  into  the 
mould.  This  plaster  mould  was  sent  to 
a  local  foundr>'  in  order  to  have  the  gun- 
metal  casting  done. 

The  lead  gear  had  been  sent  first  of  all 
with  a  request  for  a  casting,  but  appar- 
enlly  it  was  beyond  the  moulder  to 
tackle.  'J'he  gear  was  then  sent  to  a 
firm  o;  K^^in-metal  founders  in  L6ndon, 
but  they  also  returned  it  as  an  impossible 
job.  This  was  distinctly  discouraging; 
but  a  number  of  other  difficulties  had 
been  surmotmted,  and  as  the  profes- 
sionals sent  the  job  back,  the  amateurs 
must  ]-)erforce  tr>'! 

The  smith's  forge  at  a  local  motor 


'repairing  and  engineering  works  was 

borrowed  one  Saturday  ^terhoon,  and 
about  10  lbs.  of  old  motor  brasses  of 
good  quality  metal  were  bought  for  less 
than  15  cents  per  lb.,  and  by  surrounding 
a  crucible  with  broken  coke,  held  up  by 
a  few  ordinary  ycUow  bricks,  some  7  or 
8  lbs.  of  high  quality  metal  were  well 
melted  in  a  few  minutes  over  the  half- 
hcwr.  The  crucible  was  lifted,  the  con- 
tents well  stirred  by  a  clean  iron  rod,  and 
the  plaster  mould  filled  up  flush.  WTien 
cool,  the  rough  bits  of  metal  were  chipped 
off,  and  a  very  fair  casting  came  out. 

In  the  lathe  it  was  soon  seen  that  the 
material  had  come  out  of  the  melting 
pot  quite  as  good  in  quality  as  it  went  in. 
It  was  very  nearly  as  tough  as  the  mild 
steel,  and  very  glad  I  was  that  most  of 
the  metal  to  be  removed  had  been  worked 
on  the  lead  pattern. 

After  dmddng  the  casting  and  boring 
out  the  center  hole  to  the  necessary 
diameter,  it  was  mounted  on  a  mandrel 
and  in  no  very  great  length  of  time  was 
a  finished  skew  gear. 

On  being  tested  with  the  20-tooth 
wheel  which  it  was  to  work,  it  geared 
quite  well  at  right  angles,  and  with  prac- 
tically no  bacldash.  So  this  very  inter- 
esting job  was  brought  1x>  a  sucoessfiil 
conclusion. 

A  fireman  was  up  for  examination  for 
promotion  to  the  position  of  engineer. 
He  passed  a  fair  test  on  the  rules  and 
machinery,  Init  during  all  of  it  the  exam- 
iner was  constantly  lecturing  him  as  to  the 
need  of  economy  in  the  use  of  fuel  and 
oO,  so  that  by  the  time  he  finished  his  ex- 
amination it  was  pretty  well  on  his  nerves. 

Having  finished  the  technical  part  the 
examiner  thought  he  would  put  the  man 
in  a  critacai  podtion  to  see  what  he  might 
do  in  an  emergency.  So  he  put  to  him 
this  question:  "Supposing  you  are  the 
engineer  of  a  freight  train  on  a  single 
tr^,  sand  you  axe  in  a  head-on  oollision 
with  a  passenger  train,  and  you  know 
that  you  could  not  stop  your  train;  that 
a  collision  cotald  not  be  averted.  What 
would  you  do?" 

The  man,  imstrung  by  the  vigorous 
instruction  he  had  received  as  to  economy, 
replied  in  this  way:  "Why,  I  would  grab 
the  oil  can  in  one  hand  and  a  lump  of 
coal  in  the  other  and  jump." — (From  the 
Atchison  Globe.) 
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BIG  FORTUNES  IN  LITTLE  INVENTIONS 

Hen  Vlio  Saw  fhe  Importanee  of  tiie  ^ptnnilj  Uafaiiportaiil— Hanj  Imntions 
Hit  Upon  by  Acddont— Millions  of  DoOara  in  Seemini^  Tkiviol  and 

Commonplace  Ideas 


Every  time  anybody  in  the  United 

States  pulls  the  cap  oft  a  beer  bottle  or 
a  soda-water  bottle  with  the  intent  to 
quench  a  thirst,  temperately  or  other- 
wise, he  puts  the  fraction  <rf  a  cent  into 
the  pocket  of  one  William  H.  Painter, 
of  Baltimore,  writes  William  Atherton 
Du  Puy  in  the  Scientific  American.  A 
good  many  people  have  pulled  these  caps 
in  the  last  few  years  and  Painter  is  con- 
sequentl}'  an  ever-increasing  millionaire. 
Yet  the  cap  for  bottles  is  a  small  thing, 
an  idea  crystallised  and  patented.  T1^ 
patent  is  the  souiGe  of  the  millions. 

Painter,  however,  carried  his  patent 
in  his  pocket  for  six  years  before  he  suc- 
ceeded in  interesting  capital  in  itk  manu- 
£Bcture.  Then  a  man  of  means  advanced 
the  necessary  capital  in  return  for  a  half 
interest  in  the  patent,  and  a  company 
was  formed.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year 
he  and  Painter  each  had  a  net  $27,000 
in  his  pocket.  Now  the  invention  ha?; 
crowded  all  other  stoppers  for  liz/y  water 
off  the  market,  and  a  big  factory  in  iialti- 
mofe  turns  out  the  caps  by  ^le  million 
every  day. 

A  MILLION-MAKING  STOPPER 

Before  the  time  of  Painter  there  was 
a  man  by  the  name  of  De  Quillfcldt.  who 
hved  in  New  Jersey,  and  who  invented 
a  stopper  that  took  the  trade  away  from 
the  corks  of  our  youth.  This  stopper 
was  of  rubber  and  was  tip;htencd  by  a 
wire  attachment  which  was  pulled  down 
as  a  lever  on  the  outdde  of  the  bottle. 
A  decade  ago'  they  were  generally  used 
on  milk  bottles.  De  Quillfcldt  is  said 
to  have  made  $15,000,000  out  of  his 
patent.  He  might  have  amassed  a  com- 
petencc  had  it  not  been  for  TTt^lHam 
Painter  and  another  equally  clever  person 
who  fitted  a  piece  of  pasteboard  into  the 
neck  of  a  nqilk  bottle  and  took  the  business 
away  from  him. 

An  idea  that  is  perhaps  simpler  than 
the  pasteboard  stopper  is  the  "hump" 
on  the  hooks  that  furnish  so  much  em- 
ployment for  married  men  just  before 
theater  time.  Women  had  been  fasten- 


ing their  dresses  up  with  hooks  and  eyes 

for  a  .c^eneration,  and  it  is  probable  that 
some  one  had  made  a  lot  of  money  out 
of  the  original  invention  But  hooks 
had  a  way  of  coming  unfastened  much 
to  the  chagrin  of  the  neat  and  fussy. 
Then  came  the  genius  of  the  hook  and 
eye.  A  man  who  was  wide  awake  despite 
his  residence  in  Philadelf)hia,  bent  one 
of  these  hooks  so  as  to  make  a  hump  in  it. 
He  tried  hooking  it  up  and  found  that 
it  remained  hooked.  He  patented  it  and 
has  monopolized  the  business  through 
his  "see  that  hump"  advertisements 
ever  since. 

One  day  a  man  stood  behind  his  wife 
while  she  put  up  her  hair.  The  hairpnns 
of  those  days  were  straight  pieces  of  wire. 
They  did  not  "stay  put"  vers'  cfTectually. 
The  woman  in  this  case  bent  her  hairpins 
before  putting  them  in.  Her  husband 
saw  her  do  it.  The  restdt  was  the  inven- 
tion of  the  crinkly  hairjnn  which  is  today 
used  in  carload  lots  by  the  women  of  the 
world. 

INVENTION  OF  THE  TELEPHONE 

So  important  an  invention  as  the  tele- 
phone was  made  by  turning  a  screw  one- 
fourth  of  one  revolution.  All  the  millions 
that  have  resulted  from  the  invention 
of  the  Bell  telephone  depended  upon 
this  sHght  twist  of  the  wrist  ci  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Graham  Bell.  There  had  been 
men  before  Doctor  Bell  who  had  come 
near  finding  a  way  to  make  female  gossip 
and  masculine  commercial  intercourse 
easier.  The  Reis  patents  came  nearest 
success.  But  in  the  Reis  patents  the 
current  was,  intermittent.  It  had  to 
leap  a  gap.  Doctor  Bell  closed  that  gap 
when  he  turned  the  screw. 

But  Doctor  Bell  was  not  trying  to 
invent  a  telejihone  when  he  incidentally 
stumbled  upon  his  secret.  He  was  work- 
ing on  a  method  of  making  speech  visible, 
for  his  wife  was  deaf  and  dumb,  and  he 
was  seeking  an  easy  method  of  conversing 
with  her.  Instead,  he  found  the  method 
of  talking  over  a  Wire  to  people  at  a 
distance.  He  did  notXpatent  the  idea. 
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however,  and  it  knocked  about  the  house 
for  months.  Finally,  he  demonstrated 
it  to  some  friends  and  they  saw  the  pc^- 
sibility  of  its  application.  Upon  their 
advice  he  ])atented  the  invention.  His 
patent  was  tiled  at  10  o'clock  in  the  mom- 
mg,  and  at  3  in  the  afternoon  another 
man  applied  for  a  patent  on  the  same 
thin^'  and  lost  a  hundred  million  dollars 
by  a  nose. 

THE  SELDEN  CLUTCH 

Such  are  the  stories  that  the  veterans 
of  the  patent  office  gossip  about  in  Hbe 

moments  of  their  leisure.  They  tell  you, 
for  instance,  of  the  Selden  clutch,  which 
is  one  of  the  vital  patents  that  has  much 
to  do  with  the  oofxtnl  of  the  automobile 
business  of  the  countr>\  It  is  this  clutch 
that  enables  the  operator  of  the  machine 
to.  stop  and  start  without  having  to  get 
out  and  crank  his  machine— sometimes. 
It  is  interposed  between  the  running  gear 
and  the  motor,  where  it  keeps  the  car 
marking  time  while  the  crossing  is  block- 
aded. 

This  clutch  y^as  invented  before  auto- 
mobiles were.  For  a  decade  after  its 
invention  there  was  no  opportunity  of 
applying  it  to  any  good  purpose.  Then 
the  automobile  was  inventnl.  In  fact, 
George  B.  Selden  was  one  of  the  early 
builders  of  automobiles,  and  it  is  logical 
to  suppose  that  he  built  them  that  he 
might  make  an  opportunity  -to  use  his 
clutch.  Certain  it  is  that  he  long  had  a 
clutch  on  the  automobile  business.  Be- 
fore his  patent  was  declared  invalid  about 
12,000,000  had  been  paid  by  nearly  ninety 
automobile  makers,  who  found  it  cheaper 
to  pay  than  to  ^gage  in  extensive  liti- 
gation. 

TBB  FAIRBANKS  SCALE 

Thaddeus  Fairbanks  was  a  New  Eng- 
land farmer  with  long  whiskers  and  much 
Yankee  ingenuity.  In  his  time  old- 
fashioned  steelyards  were  the  only  ac- 
curate means  of  weighing  the  produce 
of  the  fami.  Platfonn  scales  were  un- 
known, for  nobody  had  ever  worked  out 
a  method  of  arranging  the  lever  that 
supported  the  platfonn  in  sudi  a  way 
that  an  object  would  pnll  equally  no 
matter  upon  what  jjart  of  the  platfonn 
it  rested.  Old  Thaddeus  Fairbanks  used 
to  tell  the  story  of  the  evolution  of  the 
arrangement  of  these  levers.  For  a  long 
time  the  problem  was  upon  his  mind. 


He  used  to  lie  awake  nights  and  attempt 
to  arrange  those  levers.  It  was  in  the 
dead  of  night  that  his  thinking  finally 
bore  fruit.  The  arrangement  unfolded 
it.self  and  the  Fairbanks  scale  was  the 
result.  So  did  a  farmer  practically 
monopolize  the  scale  buaness  of  the  worid 
and  so  did  he  write  his  name  upon  plat- 
form scales  wherever  civilized  maa  bays 
and  sells  by  weight. 

It  is  a  man  by  the  name  of  Hyman  L. 
Lipman,  likewiae  a  resident  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  invented  the  rubber  eraser 
that  throughout  our  generation  has  been 
attached  to  the  lead  pencils  in  commoo 
use.  It  was  in  1858  that  the  invention 
was  made.  In  those  times  people  talked 
in  much  smaller  figures  than  nowada3rs. 
Lipman  was,  however,  able  to  cash  in 
his  patents  for  a  cold  $100,000  when 
dollars  went  much  farther  than  th^  do 
today. 

So  did  a  man  by  the  name  of  Heaton, 
resident  of  Providoioe,  notice  that  mother 

was  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
because  the  buttons  constantly  came  off 
the  children's  shoes.  Heaton  devised 
■the  Httle  metal  staple  that  holds  on  the 
shoe  buttons  of  today,  and  realized  a 
fortune  for  his  pains.  No  less  clever  was 
a  man  of  the  name  of  Dennison,  who 
pasted  little  rings  about  the  hole  in  a 
shipping  tag,  and  thus  made  an  "eye" 
that  would  not  pull  out. 

THE  SEWING  MACHINE 

EHas  Howe  conceived  the  idea  of 
placing  a  Ixole  near  the  point  of  a  needle, 
and  under  the  enooungement  of  thb 
small  thought  was  tiie  sewing  machine 
developed.  Howe  was  one  of  the  Co 
lumbuses  in  the  development  of  a  machine 
to  sew  seams  and  deserves  a  monument 
from  the  women  he  emancipated  from 
needlework.  When  he  asked  Congress 
to  extend  the  term  of  his  patent  for  a 
short  time  (one  extension  had  already 
been  granted)  he  admitted  that  he  had 
collected  SI.  185 .000  in  royalties,  but  con- 
sidered himsc-lf  entitled  to  $150,000,000. 

Howe  had  many  followers  who  im- 
proved the  sewing  madiine.  One  of  the 
rle\  orest  of  these  was  the  man  who  pa- 
tented the  stitch  his  machine  made  in- 
stead of  the  machine  itself,  and  thus 
made  infringements  more  difficult  An- 
other man,  Allan  B.  Wilson,  a  journey- 
man cabinet-maker  of  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
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ekUbtted  the  first  model  of  what  has 

since  become  known  as  the  four-motion 
feed.  He  afterward  founded  the  fimi 
of  Wheeler  &  Wilson,  and  became  im- 
mensdy  wealthy.  In  the  SeienUfie 
American  of  1849,  James  C.  A.  Gibbs 
saw  a  picture  of  Wilson's  machine.  The 
working  of  the  device  was  clear  down  to 
the  point  whefe  the  needle  perforated 
the  cloth.  He  wondered  what  happened 
after  that.  Finally  he  decided  to  make 
the  needle  work.  After  much  thinking 
and  infinite  whittling  he  worked  out  the 
ingenioiis  little  revolving  hook  which 
became  the  important  feature  of  the 
Wilcox  &  Gibbs  machine  and  which 
made  that  firm  wealthy. 

THE  CHEWING-GUM  BUSINESS 

There  is  a  palatial  mansion  up  the 
Hudson  with  a  private  yacht  moored 
beneath  the  I^iliaades  that  is  a  monvmient 
to  the  millions  that  Adams  made  in  the 
chewing-giun  business.  It  was  in  1871 
that  chewing-gum  was  patented  and 
miUioDS  of  willmg  'jaws  have  wagged  in-> 
dnstriously  upon  it  ever  since. 

Harry  Hardwick  invented  an  ingrain 
carpet  with  the  threads  of  it  so  inter- 
woven as  to  prevent  wrinkUng,  and  Hard- 
wick is  now  $4,000,000  better  off  for  his 
pains. 

Charles  Edward  McCarthy  was  a  blind 
man  and  lived  in  South  Onohna.  He 
devised  a  method  of  attaching  mule 
power  to  a  cotton  gin.  and  lived  his  life 
out  in  luxury  and  ease  while  the  mules 
did  the  work. 

R.  R.  Catlin,  of  Washington,  invented 
a  pattern  cat  that  need  but  be  stuffed 
with  hay  and  sewed  up  to  become  a  toy. 
'  Such  figures  as  "  Billiken ' '  and  such  games 
as  **Pigs  in  Clover"  are  always  a  fortune 
to  the  inventor  if  they  become  popular. 
The  rubber  return  ball  made  TTmch  money, 
both  for  the  inventor  and  likewise  for  an 
iatciaging  manufacturer  who  fought  him 
in  tiie  courts. 

THB  BRASS  PAPBR  FA8TBNBR 

Hie  brass  paper  fastener,  whidi  is  stall 

generally  used  for  thick  documents,  waS 
patented  in  1867  by  a  governmental  clerk 
by  the  name  of  G.  W.  McGill.  Yet  it  was 
not  new,  for  the  Romans  used  a  similar 
device  two  thousand  years  ago  and  the 
modem  appliance  was  but  a  resiurcction. 
Ttie  patent  for  a  typewriter  lay  dor- 
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mant  for  half  a  century  in  Prance  befofl« 

it  ever  came  into  use.  Then  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Sholes  made  a  machine  in  • 
this  country  and  called  it  Remington. 
Another  man  named  Browa  made  a 
different  kind  of  typewriter  and  called 
it  the  Smith.  The  patentees  immortal-  * 
ized  other  men  by  their  work.  They 
made  millions  and  also  made  it  mudi 
mora  pleasant  for  the  editor  who  has  to 
read  copy. 

The  man  who  invented  tin  cans  made 
it  necessary  for  somebody  to  invent  an 
opener.  This  was  done  and  the  money 
corraled.  A  can  opener  is  not  a  very 
laborious  thing  in  the  using,  but  the  public 
is  always  ready  to  pay  for  things  that  are 
made  eaaer.  So,  jubt  recently,  an  in- 
ventive genius  made  a  can  \%'ith  a  seam 
just  below  the  top  and  when  the  owner 
wants  it  open  he  has  but  to  strike  it  a 
blow  where  the  seam  breaks  and  the  top  . 
is  off.  A  single  Chicago  packer  ordered 
ten  millions  of  these  cans  as  an  experiment 
and  others  followed  suit.  The  mvento^' 
has  a  fortune,  and  the  thing  is  but  just 
begun. 


Cutting  Plate  Glass 

It  is  quite  a  trick  to  cut  plate  or  rolled 
glass,  and  the  thicker  the  glass,  the  more 
difficult  the  operation.  With  the  trade, 
however,  the  job  is  n&t  so  hard  to  do.  as 
there  are  certain  rules  the  workmen 
follow  that  nearly  always  lead  to  success. 
These  rules  are  as  follows: 

'V^th  a  common  glass  wheel  cutter, 
which  may  be  purchased  at  any  hard- 
ware store  for  25  cents,  bear  rather 
heavily  on  the  glass  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  fracture  is  utteoded;  it  will, 
leave  a  white  line  across.  With  a  very 
W^ht  hammer,  one  with  a  pcin  weighing 
about  an  ounce,  commence  to  lightly 
and  rapidly  tap  the  glass  immediatdy 
under  the  commencement  of  the  line. 
In  a  short  time  a  fine  crack  will  be  ob- 
served to  start.  This  will  follow  the 
hammer  along  the  Une  to  the  end,  whoi 
a  very  slight  pressure  will  cause  the  ^ass 
to  separate.  I  have  seen  a  workman 
use  the  rivet  end  of  a  2  ft.  iron  folding 
rule  for  the  tapping,  but  I  find  a  very 
small  hammer  more  convenient. 

In  the  case  of  a  ril)l)ed  plate  glass  the 
cutting  must,  of  coiu-se,  be  done  on  the 
smooth  side. — National  Builder. 
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SERVING  TRAY 

A  quarter-sawed  oak  scn^in^  tray 
finishes  up  into  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
pieces  of  craftsman  furniture  which  is 
possible  to  produce.  It  is  very  easily 
constructed,  and  anyone  with  ordiriar}-- 
ability  to  use  tools  should  have  no  fear 
about  attempting  it.  The  material 
needed  is  as  follows: 

1  piece     X  15  X  22  in.  quarter-sawed  oak 

2  pieces  J'^  x  x  15  in.  quartcr-?awed  oak 
2  pieces  x  7  ^  x  22  in,  quarter-sawed  oak 
Two  brass  handles. 

The  brass  handles  may  be  purchased 
at  a  hardware  store.  If  they  do  not 
have  them  ripid,  a  pair  of  drawer  j)ulls 
will  do  in  their  stead. 

The  comers  of  the  small  pieces  arc 
half-lapped.  In  cutting  these  joints 
be  very  sure  that  the  holes  cut  arc  not 
wider  than  the  finished  pieces.  The 
]/^  in.  bevel  is  laid  out  with  the  marking 
gauge,  and  as  much  of  it  planed  as  pos- 
sible. That  which  cannot  be  reached 
>\'ith  a  plane  can  he  cut  out  with  a  sharp 
chisel. 

The  bottom  piece  needs  to  be  sanded 
perfectly  smooth  and  the  edges  should 
be  planed.  The  frame  is  fastened  to  it 
with  screws,  well  countersunk. 

The  finish  should  be'  applied  l^efore 
the  handles  are  attached.  A  piece  of 
soft  felt  should  be  glued  over  the  bottom, 
or  at  least  around  the  edges,  so  that  it 
will  not  scratch  any  surface  upon  which 
it  is  placed. 

WASTE  BASKET 

No  pen  sketch  can  do  justice  to  the 
appearance  which  this  basket  offers 
"when  it  is  completed.  And  it  also  pre- 
sents new  problems  to  the  builder  which 
he  should  try  to  solve;  hence  it  is  to  be 
advHsed  that  every  follower  of  these 
articles  try  this  one.  The  material  to 
order  is  as  follows,  planed  and  sanded  to 
finished  sizes: 


4  pieces  1  X  1*-^  X  12  in.  quarter-sawed 
oak 

4  pieces   1  X  1'4  X  lOin.  quarter-sawed 
oak 

1  piece  1  X  7f,4  X        i"-  quartcr-sawcd 

oak 

2  pieces  }      11  l  i  x  11  in.  quarter-sawed 

oak 

2  pieces     x  10} ri  x  11  in.  quarter-sawed 
oak 

8  pieces  ?  t«  x  1  x  12  in.  quarter-sawed  oak 
4  pieces  9  ib  x  1  x  8  in.  quarter-sawed  oak 

First  shape  the  sides  and  glue  them  up. 
The  two  wider  pieces  need  to  be  1134  i"- 
across  the  top  and' 8 '4  in.  across  the  bot- 
tom, taking  measurements  from  a  center 
line.  The  narrower  pieces  are  in. 
across  the  top  and  71.^  in.  across  the  bot- 
tom. When  these  are  shaped,  glue. and 
clamp  them  together.  A  few  small  brads 
may  help  lo  hold  the  pieces  together, 
and  if  the  craftsman  cares  to  use  them, 
no  objection  can  Ije  raised.  Placing 
them  at  an  angle  this  way  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  plane  the  top  and  bottom  edges 
off  so  that  they  are  parallel. 

The  top  is  made  up  of  the  12  in.  pieces 
mitered  at  the  comers.  The  bottom 
is  made  up  of  the  in.  square  piece 
around  which  the  10  in.  pieces  have  been 
mitered.  These  two  are  fastened  to  the 
sides  as  shown. 

The  thin  strips  are  used  for  decoration. 
They  may  be  attached  as  shown,  or  in 
any  manner  which  the  builder  so  desires. 
They  are  mitered  at  the  comer,  and  as 
this  is  on  an  angle,  it  presents  a  problem 
to  the  amateur.  The  mo.st  easy  way  to 
solve  it  is  to  cut  the  proper  angle,  then 
lay  out  the  miter  with  the  tee-bevel  and 
cut  it  without  the  aid  of  a  box. 

{To  be  continued) 


Steel  tools  put  in  a  barrel  of  air-slaked 
lime  will  never  rust.  I  have  always  kept 
my  spades  and  such  tools  in  lime. 
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PDIXBYS 


In  tbe  installation  of  any 
system  ol  n3iechanical*po\\  c  r 

•transmission,  vital  points  to 
be  considered  are  the  pulley 
sxrangemfint,  size  and  ma- 
terial. There  are  many 
points,  says  Practical  Engi- 
neer, which  may  be  brought 
oat  and  enlarged  upon  in 
order  to  show  the  saving 
and  economy  of  certain 
classes  of  pulleys  in  prefer- 
ence to  others  for  the  par- 
ticular work  af  hand. 
Numerous  experiments  have 
been  performed  with  the 
various  materials,  types  and 
shapes  of  pulleys,  and  their 
value  for  different  installa- 
tions has  been  quite  thor- 
oughly worked  out. 

MATERIALS 

In  the  construction  of 
pulleys  the  materials  now 
common  are  cast  iron,  steel, 
cast  iron  with  steel  rim, 
wood,  cast  iron  with  wood 
rim,  and  paper. 

The  most  common  pulley  now  era- 
ployed  is  made  of  cast  iron.  It  presents 
the  advantage  that  it  is  easily  made,  its 
belt  friction  is  high,  it  is  strong  and  its 
strength  can  be  calculated  with  a  cer- 
tainty, the  ^>eed  Umit  is  high,  balancing 
is  easily  done  and  the  pulley  is  practically 
moisture  proof.  On  the  other  hand  the 
pulley  may  easily  be  broken  by  a  shock 
or  blow,  and  whoi  so  broken  is  not  eaaly 
repyaired.  It  is  somewhat  hca\ier  than 
steel,  wood  or  paper  for  the  same  service, 
the  cost  is  high  compared  with  wood  or 
paper  pulleys,  and  it  is  subiect  to  internal 
strains  due  to  temperature  changes  and 
improper  casting. 

Steel  pulleys  are  made  of  either  cast 
or  forged  steel  in  either  split  or  solid 
form.  The  coeflBdent  of  friction  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  for  cast  iron,  but  the 
weight  and  wind  friction  are  reduced 
ootuderably  from  cast  inn  and  the. 
strength  consideraibly  greater  as  is  also  the 
speed  linlit. 

Pulleys  with  cast  iron  hubs  and  arms 
with  sted  rims  have  become  quite  popu- 
lar, where  hi{^  speed  is  a  requisite.  The 


Fig.  t.  Two  Fbrnn  of  Split  Pmlfaqrt 

points  which  recommend  them  for  use 
are  the  strength,  the  light  weight  com- 
pared with  cast  iron  for  similar  service, 
repairs  to  the  rim  are  easily  made,  and, 
like  the  cast  iron  pulley,  they  are  not 
affected  by  moisture  of  the  atmosphere. 
On  the  other  hand  the  cost  of  these  pulleys 
is  hijjh,  and  the  pulley  is  subject  to  strains 
due  to  temperature  changes. 

Split  wood  pulleys  are  becoming  con- 
tinually more  popular  owing  to  their  low 
cost,  absence  of  strain  due  to  tempera- 
ture, to  their  ability  to  withstand  shocks 
and  jars  without  breaking,  thrir  compaxa- 
tivel^  light  weight,  and  the  fact  that  they 
can  be  mounted  upon  shafts  without  keys 
or  set  screws.  These  pulleys,  however, 
are  seriously  affected  where  mdsture  is 
present,  th^  life  of  the  pulley  is  not  so 
long  as  that  of  the  cast  iron  or  steel 
pulley,  nor  is  the  strength  of  the  pulley 
so  great  as  that  made  of  metal. 

Paper  and  pulp  pulleys  are  more  recent 
developments  and  combine  strength  and 
durability  with  a  high  coefficient  of 
friction. 

In  comparing  the  strength  of  pulleys 
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Pig.  2.   Rims  oi  OnMrneil  and  Planged  Pulteys 


3.  Cone  nd  Stap  Pnltoyi  ■ 

the  results  of  tests  made  at  Piirduc 
University  are  of  interest,  showing  the 
bursting  speed  of  several  kinds  of  ptdleys. 
Two  tests  on  solid  wood  pulleys  gave 
285  and  267  ft.  per  second  tis  the  burstin^^ 
speed.  Split  wood  pulleys  withstood 
speeds  of  232  and  221  ft.  per  second. 
The  results  leooxded  for  bursting  speeds 
on  paper  pulleys  were  295  and  307  ft. 
per  second.  Two  split  steel  pulleys 
gave  way  at  235  ft.  per  second. 

Tests  made  at  Sibley  College,  Cornell 
University,  resulted  in  the  following 
maximum  horse-powers  per  square  inch 
of  belt  cross  section  of  belt,  which  were 
developed 'at  3,500  ft.  per  miiiute;  when 
the  tenaon  on  the  tight  plus  one-half 
the  tension  on  the  slack  side  equalled 
180  lbs.;  on  a  pulp  pulley  5.4  h.p.  was 
developed,  a  wood  pulley  gave  5.5  h.p. 


iron  16.7,  i)a})er  21.6  h.p. 
These  nia.xiinuin  values  oc- 
curred at  about  4,500  ft. 
per  minute  speed  of  belt. 
Other  tests  at  different  belt 
tension  showed  about  the 
same  ratio. 

FORMS  .\ND  PROPORTIONS 

The  class  of  work  to  be 
performed  by  a  pulley  deter- 
mines largely  the  fonn  and 
projx)rtion  which  the  ]ni]ley 
should  have.  A  stjlifl  pulley 
is  suitable  for  installing  upon 
the  end  of  a  shaft,  where  it 
can  easily  be  reached  and 
taken  olT  without  intcrfcrinf^ 
in  any  way  with  the  alij^n- 
ment  of  the  shaft  or  otlicr 
roadiinery  in  the  plant. 
These  ptdleys  are  set  with 
keys  or  set  screws.  ke\'s 
bemg  used  w  iiere  the  load 
to  be  transmitted  is  heavy 
and  set  screws  only  where 
the  load  is  ver>'  li^ht,  set 
screws  being  spotted  into 
the  diaft. 

When  it  is  desired  to  place 
a  pulley  at  the  center  of  a 
shaft,  a  split  pulley  is  most 
convenient,  as  it  can  be 
mounted  without  taking 
down  the  shaft  and  other  pulleys  placed 
upon  it.  These  pulleys  are  generally 
made  in  two  parts  and  may  be  set 
ttpoa  the- shaft  either  with  a  key.  set 
screw,  or  entirely  by  friction,  the  latter 
lx}ing  preferable  in  all  cases  where  it 
is  possible,  as  no  injury  to  the  shaft  is 
then  necessary.  Either  the  solid  or  split 
pulley  may  be  made  of  nearly  any  ma- 
terial now  used  for  pulleys,  and  the  choice 
is  largely  a  matter  of  opinion  with  the 
en^nneer  in  charge. 

The  type  of  rim  adopted  depends 
entirely  upon  the  character  of  the  work 
which  the  pulley  is  desired  to  do.  The 
flat  face,  that  is,  whefe  the  face  of  the 
pulley  is  straight  and  parallel  with  the 
shaft,  is  commonly  employed  where  a 
belt  must  frequently  be  shifted  from  one 
pulley  to  anotiier,  but  for  isolated  wofk 
it  is  desirable  to  use  a  crowmed  pulley 


maximum,  cast  iron  8.5  h.p.,  and  paper 

10.7  h.p.    When  the  tension  on  the  tight  .  which  keeps  the  belt  at  the  center  of  its 

side  plus  half  the  tension  on  the  slack  face,  thus  reducing  the  danger  of  the 

side  equalled  300  lbs.,  the  results  were  belt  running  off . 

as  follows:  Pulp  10  2,  wood  10.4,  cast  For  certain  classes  of  work  where  the 
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ptdley  is  subject  to  ooosider- 
able  ^ock  or  jarrins^,  l^rim 

is  flanged,  thus  keeping  the 
belt  from  running  over  the 
ed^  In  some  installations 
it  IS  desirable  that  a  small 
variation  in  speed  is  made 
possible  during  the  running 
of  a  belt.  In  these  cases  a- 
oone  speed  pulley  is  em- 
ployed which  consists  of  two 
cones  of  equal  and  similar 
dimensions,  but  sloping  in 
opposite  directions.  A  mod- 
ification of  this  drive  is  the 
step  pulley  which  permits 
a  variation  in  speed  from 
the  Une  shaft  to  the  machine 
operated,  but  these  speeds 
are  constant  and  cannot  be 
changed  during  the  oper- 
ation of  the  machine. 

The  rims  ot  pulleys  are 
frequently  perforated, 
which,  it  is  claimed,  in- 
creases the  friction  between 
the  belt  and  the  pulley  by 
letting  out  the  film  of  air, 
thus  giving  more  efficient 
operation  of  tiie  htlt. 

The  arms  of  metal  pulleys 
are  dtherround  or  elliptical 
in  cross  section  and  usually 
extend  radially  from  the 
hub,  but  they  may  be  cur\'cd 
or  double  curved,  which 
pulley  more  elastic.  Frequently  in  small 
pulleys  no  arms  are  used,  the  pulley 
being  made  with  a  solid  web  in  the  place 
of  arms.  Split  wood  pulleys  have  various 
forms  of  arms,  but  the  most  common 
have  parallel  arms  on  either  side  of  the 
dividmg  line,  with  the  addition  of  radia- 
ting arms  when  tite  sixe  demands  a  more 
solid  pulley. 

In  order  to  secure  the  best  operation 
of  a  bdt  drive,  the  diameter  of  the  pulley 
should  be  equal  to  or  greater  than  36 
times  the  belt  thickness,  but  in  the  case 
of  link  belts  30  times  the  thickness  of  the 
belt.  The  ratio  between  the  driving 
and  driven  pulleys  should  not  be  greater 
than  6  to  1,  and  the  distance  bctweeen 
them  depends  upon  the  ratio  of  the  diame- 
ter, thus  where  the  ratio  is  2  to  1  tibie 
distance  should  be  greater  than  8  in., 
3  to  1,  10  in.;  4tol,  12  in.;  5  to  1,  15  in. 

For  best  operation  the  convexity  of  a 


makes  the 


4.   Methods  of  layiitR  out  Anna 

crowned  pulley  should  be  V^o  the  width 
of  the  belt  and  for  all  pulleys  the  width 
should  be  equal  to  %  the  width  of  the 
belt  where  an  isolated  pulley  is  employed. 
Tliis  may  be  made  smaller  where  the  belt 
is  shifted  fiam  one  to  another  running 
beside  it. 

The  thickness  at  the  edge  of  the  rim 

for  iron  pulleys  is  usually  taken  at  0.01 
the  face  width  plus  0.08  in.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  rim  at  the  center  is  equal  to 
twice  that  at  the  edge,  plus  the  amount 
of  convexity.  The  nilc  taken  for  the 
thickness  of  the  nave  or  hub  is  that  this 
should  be  0.4  in.  plus  Mi  the  dimeter  of 
the  shaft,  plus  ^  the  radius  of  thepuUey, 
the  dimensions  all  being  in  inches.  The 
length  of  the  nave  should  be  equal  to  or 
greater  than  2.5  times  its  thickness. 

Keys  employed  for  fastening  pulleys 
to  the  shaft  are  of  four  kinds:  the  hollow 
key,  as  shown  at  A  in  Fig.  4,  is  used  for 
light  work  and  depends  entirely  upon 
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friction  to  hold  the  pulley  from  turning. 

The  flat  key,  as  shown  at  B  in  Fig.  4,  is 
used  for  medium  strx'icc  and  requires 
that  the  shaft  be  marred  if  this  key  is 
employed.  For  heavy  work  a  ootintav 
sunk  key  is  employed,  this  alflo  requires 
that  a  key  scat  be  made  in  the  shaft. 
Feather  keys  are  used  where  the  pulley 
mxtst^  be  diifted  along  the  shaft.  The 
proportions  of  keys  of  different  tyj^  are 
^ven  in  the  article  on.  shafting  in  an- 
other part  of  this  issue. 

ARMS 

In  iron  pulleys  the  oval-shaped  arm  is 
most  common,  dimensions  of  the  cross 
section  being,  for  the  large  diameter, 
twice  that  of  the  small  diameter,  the  large 
diameter  being  in  the  plane  of  the  pulley. 
These  rinns  may  be  either  radial,  cur\'ed 
or  double  curved.  The  rule  for  the  num- 
ber of  arms  employed  is:  Divide  the 
radius  of  the  pulley  by  the  width  of  belt, 
to  the  quotient  add  5,  then  divide  by  2, 
the  result  will  be  the  number  of  anns. 
The  long  diameter  of  tiie  cross  section 
of  the  arm  is  equal  to  0.24,  plus  }4  the 
width  of  the  belt,  plus  the  radius  of  the 
pulley  divided  by  ten  times  the  number 
of  arms;  this  being  the  diameter  of  the 
nave,  the  small  diameter  is  one-half  this 
amount.  At  the  rim  the  dimensions  of 
the  arm  are  taken  equal  to  ^»  the  dimen- 
aoos  at  tiie  nave.  These  pro])ortions 
are  admirably  adapted  for  large  pulleys, 
btit  in  smaller  ones  they  should  be  in- 
creased in  order  to  take  care  of  slight 
defects  in  castings. 

To  lay  out  the  profile  of  a  straight  ami, 
havnng  dctcnnined  the  diameter  of  the 
pvflley  ^d  the  dimensions  of  the  arm  and 


nave,'  draw  drdes  to  scale 

representing  the  rim,  nave 
and  bore  of  the  pulley,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  6.  Draw  the 
diameter  EF  through  the 
center  0.  Lay  off  FD,  FC 
and  AB  equal  to  -ii  the  large 
diameter  of  the  arm  cross 
section  at  the  nave.  Draw 
the  lines  AC,  BD,  the  parts 
A I  and  B(^  being  the  profile 
of  one  arm.  The  other 
arms  are  laid  out  in  the 
same  manner  and  equal  to 
this  one. 

The  manner  of  la>Tng  out 
a  curved  arm  is  somewhat 


more  complicated.   With  a  radius  OA 

equal  to  the  radius  of  the  pulley  scribe  an 
arc  which  covers  an  angle  of  about  1 20  de- 
grees. Onthisarclayoff  i4.C"equalt07«the 
arcbetweenarmsofthepulley.  Then<lraw 
the  radial  line  OC  and  perpendicular  to  it  at 
0  draw  the  line  OD.  From  the  center  of  the 
line  OA  erect  a  perpendicular  ED  which 
intersects  the  line  0Z>  at  D.  From  D 
as  a  center  with  DO  as  a  radius  scribe 
an  arc  AO  which  is  the  axis  of  the  curved 
pulley  arm.  Locate  £  and  F  on  the  line 
AD,  eadi  at  a  dtonoe  equal  to  %  the 
large  diameter  of  the  cross  section  of 
the  arm  from  A,  locate  G  and  H  on  the 
line  AD,  each  at  a  distance  from  D  eqxiai 
to  half  AE,  now  with  //  as  a  center  and 
HE  as  radius,  draw  another  arc  extend* 
ing  from  the  rim  of  the  wheel  to  the  nave. 
Tliis  is  the  outer  profile  of  the  arm,  and 
for  the  iimer  profile  use  the  center  G  with 
the  radius  GF,  and  draw  an  are  from  the 
rim  to  the  nave  of  the  wheel. 

One  method  of  laying  out  a  profile  of  a 
double  curved  arm  is  as  follows:  Having 
drawn  arcs  to  represent  the  nave  and 
rim  of  the  pulley,  draw  the  radial  line 
OA  at  45  degrees  from  the  line  OD,  Fig.  7. 
Take  the  point  B,  on  OA  at  %  the  dis- 
tance OA  from  O.  Through  B  draw  the 
Une  EC  perpendicular  to  OD,  then  draw 
A  E  parallel  to  OD.  The  points  E  and  C 
are  the  centers  from  which  the  axis  of 
the  ann  is  drawn.  From  £  as  iEt  center 
and  EA  as  a  radius,  scribe  an  arc  AB 
and  from  C  as  a  center  and  CB  as  a  radius, 
scribe  an  arc  /C.  The  line  thus  formed 
is  the  axis  of  the  double  curved  arm.  On 
the  line  EA  extended,  tzike  AI  equal  to 
'••1  the  large  diameter  of  the  arm  at  the 
nave  and  AL  ol  the  same  length,  then 
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Fig.  8.    Tcmplcl  used  in  lui^giriK  Pulleys 

from  £  as  a  center  and  El  and  EL  as 
radii,  scribe  arcs  IH  and  Uj  r^pectivdy. 
Having  laid  out  the  large  diameter  of 
the  arm  upon  the  nave,  find  centers  upon 
the  line  BC  from  which  arcs  may  be 
drawn  from  G  and  H  to  the  points  upon 
the  nave.  This  gives  the  profile  of  one 
double-curved  arm  and  the  rest  of  the 
arms  are  made  similar  to  it. 

To  design  a  set  of  cone  or  step  pulleys 
which  will  maintain  an  equal  tension  of 
the  belt  at  all  speeds  of  the  drive,  two 
equal  and  similar  cones  tapering  in  oppo- 
site ways  are  selected  as  the  line  of  centers 
for  the  pulleys  whoi  crossed  belts  are 
employed.  There  are,  however,  few 
cases  where  it  is  advisable  to  use  crossed 
belts  for  cone  pulleys,  owing  to  the  severe 
wear  upon  the  belts,  and  to  design  a  set 
of  pulleys  for  open  belts,  two  similar 
conoids,  tapering  in  opposite  directions 
and  bulging  in  the  middle,  are  employed. 
The  line  representing  the  centers  of  the 
\  arious  steps  is  laid  out  according  to  the 
following  rule,  given  by  Rankine:  The 
radius  of  the  center  pulley  is  equal  to 
H  the  sum  o^tiie  radiii  of  the  large  and 
small  pulleys  of  the.  cone,  plus  the  square 
of  the  difference  between  the  large  and 
small  radii  of  the  cone  divided  by  6.28 
times  the  distance  between  the  axis 
the  cones.  While  this  does  not  give  an 
exact  solution  it  is  sufficient  for  ail  prac- 
tical purposes,  and  an  exact  result  re- 
quires the  use  of  higher  mathematics. 

LAGGING  PULLEYS 

It  sometimes  becomes  necessary  to 
increase  or  decrease  the  speed  of  a  line 
shaft,  owing  to  changes  in  the  power 
plant.  Un^  these  oooditions  it  would 


be  necessary  to  secure  new  pulleys  of 
different  diameters,  or  change  the  diame- 
ters of  those  pulleys  emplo^  under  the 
old  conditions.  The  latter  method  is 
quite  readily  accomplished  by  lagging 
the  line  pulleys  when  the  si>eed  of  the 
line  shaft  is  decreased  or  lagging  tike 
driven  puUeys  in  case  the  speed  is  in- 
creased. 

Pulleys  made  of  any  material  may  be 
lagged  with  wood,  increasmg  the  diame- 
ter even  as  groat  as  4  or  6  in.    To  do  this, 

holes  are  l»orcd  into  the  face  of  the  pulley 
into  which  .screws  are  set  to  fasten  the 
lagging  firmly  to  the  pulley.  A  templet 
for  cutting  the  lagging  is  made  as  follows: 
With  a  center  O,  Fig.  8,  and  a  radius 
equal  to  the  radius  of  the  pulley  to  be 
lagged,  scribe  an  arc.  On  the  edge  of 
this  arc,  overlapping  it  23^  2  or  ^  ir^-.  tack 
a  thin  piece  of  board  AB,  then  draw  a 
radial  line,  EC,  and  the  arc  Eb'  on  this 
board.  With  a  band  or  hack  saw,  cut . 
this  board  along  the  line  FEC.  The 
board  may  be  ait  off  at  DG  in  order  to 
make  it  easily  handled.  With  this 
templet  the  boards  used  in  lagging  the 
pulley,  are  laid  out  and  sawed  aocofdingly. 
The  lai'i  ing  should  be  placed  with  the 
grain  ruiming  around  the  pulley  and  glued 
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firmly  together  when  placed 
in  position,  then  fastened 

with  screws.  The  face 
should  then  be  turned,  and 
finished  by  giving  it  a  coat 
of  shellac  or  vafSidi. 

One  of  the  best  methods 
of  lagging  a  pulley  where 
it  is  not  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  diameter  a  great 
amount,  is  by  means  of 
leather  riveted  to  the  rim. 
In  this  manner  the  diame- 
ter can  be  increased  to  the 
extent  ci  an  inch. 

A  rather  crude  method 
sometimes  employed  is  to 
use  rope  wrapped  upon  the 
face  the  pulley,  bat  it 
can  hardly  be  recommended 
for  a  permanent  job. 

SETTING  PULLEYS  PGR 
SPECIAL  TJBANSMISSION 

As  a  general  law  for 
handling  all  cases  of  pulley 
setting  in.bdt  transmission, 
it  may  be  stated  that  the 
direction  in  which  the  belt  leaves  a  pulley 
must  be  tangent  to  the  center  line  of 
the  pulley  to  which  the  belt  goes.  Keep- 
ing this  in  mind  the  fdlowing  solntions 
of  belt  transmission  are  readily  apparent. 

Where  it  is  desired  to  transmit  power 
between  two  parallel  sliafts  the  direction 
of  motion  being  the  same,  an  open  belt 
is  used,  as  shown  in  illustration  Fig.  9. 
This  is  the  simjjlcst  form  of  belt  drive 
and  that  most  commonly  employed. 

To  secure  opposite  direction  of  rotation 
of  two  pandM  shafts  it  is  necessary  to 
cross  the  belt,  this  arrangement  also 
being  shown  in  Fig.  9.  In  both 
these  cases  the  puUeys  are  placed  in  the 
same  plane  and  any  ratio  of  speed  up  to 
1  to  6  may  be  obtained. 

When  it  is  desired  to  transmit  power 
from  one  shaft  to  another  not  in  the  same 
plane,  a  quarter  turn  arrangement  is 
resorted  to.  The  general  solution  of  this 
problem  is  shown  in  Fig.  10,  where  varia- 
tion in  the  angles  of  the  two  shafts  is 
illustrated. 

(r^  be  coHttnued) 


fig.  10.  QoBiter  Itea 


Trans-Padflc  Wireless 

First  Communication  between  San  Fr<m- 
CISCO  and  Japan 

Wireless  commimication  betw^een  San 
Francisco  and  Japan,  a  distance  of  6,000 
miles,  was  established  reoentiy.  This 
was  the  first  time  that  a  wireless  message 
had  been  received  across  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  When  the  oj>erator  at  Hill  Crest 
station  caught  the  signals  he  made  them 
out  to  be  the  call  for  the  Chiye  Maru,  a 
steamer  that  was  then  due  at  Honolulu. 
He  answered  the  signal  and  learned  that 
the  call  came  from  the  Japanese  wireless 
station  on  Hokushu  Island,  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  Japanese  archipelago. 
The  operators  exchanged  messages  for 
some  time. 


The  gasoline  engine  serves  a  very  useful 
purpose,  but  do  not  expect  it  to  run  the 
wbde  farm. 


"Mr.  Cleaver,  how  do  you  account 
for  the  fact  that  I  found  a  piece  of  rubber  J 
tire  in  one  of  the  sausagies  I  bought  heie 
last  week?" 

"My  dear  madam,  that  only  goes  to 
show  that  the  motor  car  is  replacing  the 
horse  eveiywhere."— iV«iv  York  Tmts. 
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VALVE  SETTING 

F.  L.  BAILEY 


Almost  all  eccentric  rods  have  some 
means  of  increasing  or  decreasing  their 
length,  and  a  misadjustment  or  tuanten- 
tioml  change  of  this  device  is  probably 
responsible  for  as  many  vaK  es  incorrectly 
set  as  is  the  slipping  eccentric.  If  the 
valve  is  of  the  plain  D  type,  it  can  be 
easily  told  if  anything  is  wrong  with  the 
rod  adjustment.  Sini[)Iy  remove  the 
valve  chest  cover  and  mark  the  extreme 
travel  ot  the  valve  on  both  sides,  then 
measure  from  eadi  of  these  marks  to  the 
steam  edge  of  the  adjacent  port,  and  if 
the  two  measurements  are  equal  you 
may  be  sure  that  the  rod  is  not  at  fault 
and  the  trouble  lies  in  the  eooentric.  The 
only  exception  to  this  rule  is  that  in  case 
of  a  vertical  engine  the  lower  port  is 
usually  given  a  slight  advantage  over  the 
uplxT  to  offset  the  weight  of  uie  recipro- 
cating ])art8.  To  set  the  D-valve,  place 
the  engine  on  dead  center,  using  the 
method  given  later,  and  turn  the  eccentric 
or  adjust  the  rod  acccmling  to  i^iidi  is 
at  fault  until  the  port  admitting  steam 
behind  the  piston  is  opened  to  an  amount 
guessed  to  be  equal  to  the  lead.  Then 
turn  the  engine  on  the  other  center,  and 
if  the  lead  opening  is  the  same,  the  valve 
is  set. 

It  must  be  remembered .  however,  that 
the  D-valve  is  not  employed  so  universally 
as  formaOy,  and  the  chances  are  it  wiil  be 
a  piston  \  alve  ^^^th  which  we  have  to  deal; 
and  in  that  case  we  must  resort  to  meas- 
urements alone,  for  it  is  impossible  to 
see  just  what  the  conditions  are.  Most 
inston  valves  carry  the  live  steam  be- 
tween the  pistons,  so  supposing  that  the 
one  in  Fig.  1  does  let  us  see  tbe  proper 
methods  employed  in  setting  it.  Purst 
remove  the  valve  chest  head  and  take 
out  the  valve.    Then  the  dimensions 
mariced     B,  C,  etc.,  in  Fig.  1,  should  be 
carefully  taken.  It  is  wS  to  make  a 
rough  sketch  of  the  valves  and  ports  and 
substitute  the  exact  dimensions  instead 
of  the  letters,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  By 
preserving  this  diagram  the  ^vemay 
be  set  at  any  subsequent  time  without 
lemoving  an>^hin<]:  but  the  valve  chest 
head.    After  taking  the  measurements 
replace  the  valve  exactly  as  before,  and 
turn  the  en^ne  over  until  the  valve 
reaches  the  Ms^est  (presuming  the  en- 


Pig.  1 


gine  is  vertical)  point  of  its  stroke.  Then 
carefully  measure  the  distance  from  it 
to  the  top  of  the  valve  chest  and  add  the 
dimension  H.  Subtract  tliis  sum  from 
F,  preserving  the  remainder.  Next  turn 
the  engine  until  the  valve  reaches  its 
lowest  point,  and  again  mcasiu*e  from  it 
to  the  top  of  the  vjilve  chest  adding  this 
ttmethesumof /f  and  i4,andsubtrsu:tmg 
the  sum  of  F  and  B.  If  the  remainders 
thus  obtained  are  equal  the  ro<l  adjust- 
ment is  correct,  and  you  may  expect  to 
find  the  trouble  in  the  eccentric.  If, 
however,  they  are  unequal  (with  the 
exception  of  a  slight  allowance,  as  noted 
above  in  a  vertical  engine)  the  rod  adjust* 
ment  is  certain  to  be  at  fault.  Jn  either 
case  the  next  thing  to  do  is  to  (dace  the 
engine  on  dead  center.  This  may  be 
done  acciuatcly  by  the  following  method : 
Turn  the  engine  about  one-eighth  of  a 
revolution  off  center,  and  make  a  mark 
on  the  crosshead  and  in  such  a 

manner  that  the  exact  position  may 
again  be  obtained.  Then  with  a  tram 
set  on  the  floor  or  base  of  the  engine  at 
•flome  finely-marked  position  nudce  a 
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mark  on  the  flywheel.  Next  ttim  the 
engine  bade  across  center  trntil  the 
.mark  on  the  crosshead  and  guide  again 
coincide,  and  ^nth  the  tram,  make  an- 
other mark  on  the  flywheel.  Now  bisect 
the  space  between  the  two  marks  on  the 
fl3n^eel  and  turn  the  engine  until  the 
bisection  comes  even  with  the  tram,  and 
the  engine  \v\\\  be  exactly  centered. 

Suppose  the  engine  is  centered  with 
the  crank  nearest  the  cylindeTt  then,  to 
set  the  valve  take  dimension  H  and  sub- 
tract it  from  E,  and  then  by  turning  the 
eccentric  or  adjusting  the  rod,  as  the  case 
requires,  make  the  distance  from  the 
valve  to  the  top  of  the  valve  chest  equal 
to  the  remainder.  The  valve  will  then 
be  set  "blind"  or  without  lead.  The 
amount  of  lead  to  gain  the  greatest  effi- 
ciency wiU  depend  on  a  great  many  things, 
but  in  {general,  the  hit^hcr  the  speed  and 
the  steadier  the  load  the  greater  the  lead 
should  be.  Experience  alone  and  a  close 
observation  of  the  engine  working  imder 
different  amounts  of  lead  will  enable 
one  to  tell  just  how  much  should  be  gi\'en. 
Of  course,  more  or  less  lead  is  giyen  by 
changing  the  eccentric  and  not  by  ad- 
justing the  rods. 

It  would  seem  at  first  tbouj^ht  that  it 
would  be  more  diJQ&cult  to  set  a  valve  on 
an  engine  fitted  with  a  revernng  gear,  but 
it  is  really  much  easier,  in  fact  it  can 
often  be  done  wnthout  taking  any  measure- 
ments or  even  removing  the  valve  chest 
h^uL  If,  for  instance,  an  eccentric  slips 
on  an  engine  with  a  Stephenson  link  gear 
it  may  be  set  correctly  enough  for  all 
practical  purposes  by  the  following  method. 
First,  find  which  eccentric  is  at  fault,  and 
then  set  the  reverse  lever  so  that  the  valve 
will  derive  its  motion  entirely  from  the 
good  eccentric.  In  other  words  if  the 
"go-ahead"  eccentric  (in  the  case  of  a 
kjcomotive)  has  slipped,  set  the  lever  on 
the  full  backini^  j)osition.  Then  turn 
the  engine  on  dead  center  and  make  a 
mark  on  the  valve  stem  where  it  enters 
ihe  packing  gland.  Next  move  the  lever 
over  to  the  opposite  side  of  +h(>  quadrant 
and  turn  the  faulty  eccentric  until  the 
mark  on  the  valve  stem  is  at  the  same 
position  as  before,  and  the  valve  is  set. 
In  the  Walschaert  gear  one  has  simply 
to  remember  that  the  eccentric  when 
properly  set  is  either  90  degrees  (one 
quarter  of  a  turn)  ahead  or  behind  the 
Cfank,  according  to  the  kind  of 


used,  and  whether  the  motion  is  trans- 
mitted direct  or  indirect.  In  the  MarshaU 
gdar  the  eccentric  is  either  right  with  the 
crank  or  directly  opposite  it,  also  depend- 
ing on  the  type  of  valve  and  the  way 
the  motion  is  transmitted. 

There  is  another  way  to  set  a  valve 
which  should  not  be  overlooked,  that  is, 
by  means  of  an  indicator.  Where  an 
indicator  is  available  this  proves  a  most 
reBabk  method.  The  indicator  is  put 
on  in  the  regular  manner  and  the  valve 
adjusted  until  the  most  perfect  card  is 
obtained.  Sometimes  most  surprising 
facts  are  revealed  by  an  indicator  on  an 
engine  apparently  all  rif^ht.  The  writer 
at  one  time  out  of  idle  curiosity  put  an 
indicator  on  the  high-pressure  cylinder 
<rf  a  40  h  p.  cross  compound  verticil 
engine.  The  card  taken  showed  fxSfy 
i\nce  as  much  work  being  done  on  the 
lower  end  of  the  cylinder,  yet  no  one 
in  the  engine  room  dreamed  but  what  the 
valve  was  set  correctly.  In  this  case 
the  ent:^ne  was  fitted  with  a  Rites  gov- 
ernor, making  it  impossible  for  the  eccen- 
tric to  be  wrong.  The  adjusting  nut 
on  the  valve  stem  had  gradually  woriced 
loose  and  turned  tmtil  the  above  resulted. 
With  the  aid  of  the  indicator  it  was  but 
the  work  of  a  few  minutes  to  properly 
readjust  it. 

To  the  novice  valve  setting  is  apt  to  seem 
an  accomplishment  to  be  acquired  only 
after  years  of  experience,  and  true  enough 
one  is  «pt  to  feel  a  little  ill  at  ease  upoo 
first  imdeartaking  it,  especially  if  a  pis^too 
valve  is  employed,  bat  if  the  theory  is 
fully  understood  and  all  measurements 
accurately  taken  fitUe  trouble  should 
be  encountered. 


Industzy  Buys  Anything 
The  worid  was  made  for  you.  All 

that  has  gone  before  was  that  you  mi^t 
be.  If  you  desire  wealth,  it  can  be  ymtrs. 
If  you  desire  fame,  it  can  be  yours.  But 
you  must  pay  the  price.  Industry  is 
the  only  coin  acceptable  at  the  gate  of 
success.  Oiu"  Roosevelts,  our  Camei,nes, 
our  Edisons,  ha\  e  Ixjught  their  way  to 
glory  by  hard  labor.  It's  "the  only 
way."  The  world  and  all  therein  ifr— 
that  you  want — is  j'ours,  if  you  pay  the 
price  in  the  free  coin  o£  the  realm — 
industry. — Glen  Buck. 

No  lb  oan  last  a  long  time. — Hubbard. 
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In  this  dflpartment  will  be  published  original,  practical  articles  pertaining  to 
Wireless  Telegraphy  and  Wireless  Telephony 


CAUSES  JJXD  FRBVENTION  OF  DSTERIORATION  OF  WIRELESS  DETECTOR 

BRNB8T  C.  CSOCKBS 


It  is  common  experience  among  wire- 
less workers  that,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
all  wireless  detectors  of  the  rectifying 
type  become  less  and  less  sensitive  with 
time,  even  though  they  are  only  occa- 
skndUly  used.  This  deterioratioa  means 
continual  adjustment  of  the  detector 
until  its  entire  acting  surface  becomes 
"dead"  and  must  be  renewed.  In 
ptacttoe,  there  are  two  general  types  of 
rectifying  detectors  in  use — the  electro- 
lytic detectors  and  the  so-called  cr^'stal 
detectors.  We  shall  consider  the  causes 
of  deterioratioa  of  each  type  separately. 

The  essential  active  part  of  an  el(W- 
troh'tic  detector  is  a  small  surface  of 
platinum  in  contact  with  an  acid.  The 
arrangement  of  the  platinum  surface 
ma]^  possible  two  styles  of  detector, 
one  in  which  the  platinimi,  in  the  form 
of  a  wire  is  adjustable  vertically  and 
just  dips  into  the  liquid,  and  the  other 
in  whidh  the  platinum  wire  is  sealed  in  a 
glass  tube,  the  end  of  which  is  ground 
off  so  as  to  allow  only  the  end  of  the  wire 
to  be  exposed. 

If  we  have  an  electrolytic  detector 
"toned"  in  circuit  for  a  strong  nearby 
station  and  view  the  detector  in  the  dark, 
we  can  often  "read"  the  station  s  mes- 
sage by  means  of  the  Httle  .flashes  of 
fi^t  which  occur  at  the  fine  point. 
This  effect  is  more  powerful  than  one 
might  believe,  and  it  is  often  possible 
to  see  light  at  the  point  of  a  delicate 
detector,  when  the  sending  station  is 
only  of  2  k  w.  power,  and  is  5  miles  away; 
and  even  though  one  uses  only  a  small 
antenna.  * 

Where  there  is  l^iht  there  is  usually 
heat,  and  when  we  consider  the  powerftu 


action  which  takes  place  at  the  tiny 
point,  we  can  scarcely  wonder  lhat  the 
point  is  often  ruined.  If  a  glass  tube 
is  used,  the  heat  cracks  the  glass,  and 
in  almost  any  case  melts  the  end  of  the 
platinum  into  a  ball  or  even  vpladlizes 
it  entirely.  Apart  from  this  violent 
destruction  of  the  detector,  there  is  a 
slow  loss  of  sensitiveness  which  is  chemi- 
cal in  nature  and  is  usually  due  to  im- 
purities in  the  Hquid  wliich  dissolve 
away  the  platinum.  Although  consid- 
ered acid-proof,  platintun  is  ^owly  dis- 
solved by  hydrochloric  (muriatic)  add, 
particularly  if  the  add  is  strong,  or  con- 
tains nitric  acid  or  iron.  Nitric  or  sul- 
phuric acids  alone,  when  pure,  scarcely 
attack  platintun. 

What  has  been  said  in  r^ard  to  heat- 
ing alro  applies  to  the  crystal  detectors, 
although  thest?  will  usually  withstand 
rougher  treatment  than  will  an  electro- 
lytic, detector.  The  chemiosi]  aotion,  ' 
however,  is  more  noticeable,  even  though 
the  air  is  the  only  source  of  the  disturbing^ 
chemicals. 

In  a  crystal  detector  we  have  a  point 
sometimes  made  of  metal,  sometimes  of  a 
mineral  like  chalcopyrite  or  bomite 
(essentially  sulphides  of  cooper  and 
iron),  and  sometimes  of  an  artiiiicial  com- 
pound such  as  iron  monosulphide,  whidi 
is  in  contact  with  a  "sensitive"  surface. 
The  most  prominent  sensitive  materials 
are:  silicon  (an.  element.  Si),  galena 
(lead  sulphide,  PbS),  iron  pyrites  (iron 
di-sul1)h^d^,  FeS.V  carborundum  (sili- 
con carbide,  SiC)  or  zindte  (zinc  oxide, 
essentiaUy  ZnO)..  Of  these  latter 
materials,  silioOB  and  carborundum  are 
artifidally  prepawd  and  are  fairly  uni- 
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fonn  in  sensitiveness  throughout  a  given 
piece.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with 
the  natural  minerals,  the  sensitiveness 
of  which  (depends  brgeiy  on  the  particu- 
lar way  ill  which  they  were  originally 
formed.  In  the  case  of  the  minerals, 
pyrites  and  galena,  one  may  find  it  neces^ 
sary  to  e.xaminc  tons  of  material  to 
obtain  even  a  pound  of  active  substance, 
so  unusual  is  the  active  fonn  of  these 
substtmces.  Not  only  'A  this  sensitive 
material  hard  to  find,  but  it  is  also  rather 
earfly  impaired  by  the  chemical  action 
of  certain  components  of  the  air. 

The  atmosphere  is  composed  prin- 
cipally ci  nitrogen,  oxygen,  carbon  di- 
oxide and  water  vapor,  and  ordinarily 
we  consider  it  as  having  no  other  com- 
pcHients.  None  of  the  above  substances, 
except  water  vapor,  has  perceptible  action 
upon  detector  materials,  but  some  of 
the  minor  constituents  of  the  atmos- 
phere, such  as  ozone,  hydrogen  peroxide 
and  nitric  add  vapor,,  exert  a  powerful 
destructive  action.  At  a  wirele^vs  station 
ozone  is  produced  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, and  much  detector  deterioration 
is  due  directly  to  this  cause.  Although 
the  amount  of  these  substances  in  the 
air  is  very  small,  they  work  continuous- 
ly, so  that  in  time  they  have  a  decided 
action. 

The  action  of  ozone  or  hydrogen  perox- 
ide upon  galena  is  to  transform  the  con- 
ducting sensitive  surface  of  lead  sulphide 
(PbS)  into  non-conductfiig  lead  sulphate 
(FbSOO,  thus  producing  a  "sulfriiatlng*' 
comparable  with  that  of  a  storage  bat- 
tery. The  action  upon  silicon  (Si)  is 
not  so  noticeable,  -  Dowever,  but  this 
substance  is  oxidized  to  silicon  dioxide 
(SiO,),  which  has  the  same  composition 
and  about  the  same  conductivity  as 
common  sand.  Zincite  is  already  a 
mixture  of  oxides  which  cannot  be 
further  oxidized,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
quite  sensitive  to  water  vapor  and  dust. 
Dust  almost  always  conveys  some  soluble 
materials,  which,  when  they  come  in 
ccmtact  with  the  water  which  is  held  in 
the  cre\'ices  and  on  the  surface  of  de- 
tector materials,  dissolve  and  make  a 
conducting  solution  which  shunts  away 
the  current  and  tends  to  make  the  de- 
tector useless. 

•  ^The  detectors  which  are  most  sensitive 
to  wiredess  currents  are'' generally  sen- 
sitive to  chemical  diahges  caused  by  the 
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air.  The  simplest  way  to  obtain  great 
sensiti\'eness  with  freedom  from  chemi- 
cal (list  iu-bance  is  to  cover  the  detector 
with  a  glass  jar  or  to  enclose  it  in  a  metal 
box,  preferably  the  latter,  for  rea'^ons 
to  be  presently  explained,  laside  the 
enclosure  should  be  placed  a  little  vial 
half-filled  with  either  strong  sulphuric 
acid  or  dry  calcium  chloride.  The 
calcium  chloride  is  cheap  and  clean  and 
can  even  be  used  on  shipboard  vrlaat 
sulphuric  acid  could  not  be  used.  En- 
dosing  the  detector  will  do  away  with 
dust  and  harmful  gases,  and  the  drying 
agent  will  reduce  the  amount  of  moisture 
in  the  air  in  the  box. 

Very  little  can  be  done  to  prevent  a 
distant  station  from  "breaking down"  a 
detector,  except  to  use  a  detector  'vriudi 
will  withstand  the  strain.  It  is  the  action 
of  one's  own  sending  station  which  must 
be  j^arded  against.  The  best  way  of 
eliminating  this  trouble  is  to  surrotmd 
the  detector  entirely  with  metal,  even 
thoii{:;h  it  be  no  thicker  than  tin-foil,  and 
to  "break"  the  detector  circuit  at  the 
surface  of  the  metal  box,  or  just  within  it. 
This  breaking  is  best  performed  with 
an  electromagnet  so  arranged  that  only 
after  it  has  disconnected  the  detector 
will  it  be  possible  to  lum  on  the  sending 
current. 

One  source  of  detector  trouble  that  is 
often  overlooked  is  vibration.  Every 
detector  should  rest  on  an  under-base  of 
fdt  or  some  such  dastic  material. 
Moreover,  the  spring  which  makes  the 
tension  between  the  elements  should  be 
fairly  long  and  flexible  and  the  proper 
tension  secured  by  mudi  tightening  upon 
the  adjusting  screw,  and  not  by  a  short 
or  stiff  spring  which  is  lightly  adjusted. 

In  summing  up,  it  must  be  said  that 
that  the  only  way  to  have  really  satis- 
factory receiN-ing  is  to  choose  a  detector 
which  is  moderately  free  from  electrical 
weaknesses  and  to  enclose  it  in  a  metal 
box  for  its  protection  from  the  sending 
station's  current  on  the  one  hand  and 
from  atmospheric  corrosion  on  the  other. 
This  latter  jarecaution  is  almost  impera- 
tive in  damp  or  dusty  places.  If  the 
detector  is  properly  protected  from  vibra- 
tion, as  well  as  from  electrical  and  chemi- 
cal troubles,  it  will  scarcely  ever  need 
readjusting,  so  that  the  disadvantages 
of  having  it  "boxed  in*'  are  moie  than 
compensated  by  its  good  tx^vior. 
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VA  HAVAL  WntSLBSS  1ELBGSAPH  8TATIOHS  AND  THBDt  SERVICE  TO  ^HIPPIHG 


The  following  inf(  rniation,  fvirnished  by  the 
Bureau  of  Steam  Eogineeruu;,  Navy  D«>art- 
ment,  is  pubH^shed  so  that  sbipmattMB  and  the 
shipping  interests  may  see  fne  advantages  af-> 

forded  by  this  service. 

Wireless  Commnnications  between  Commerdal 
▼asaola  and  Haval  Wirelasa  Talagnvi^ 

Stations 

The  facilities  of  the  wireless  telestaph  stations 
of  tiie  Naval  Coast  Signal  Service,  indvdiag 
those  on  the  Nantudcet  Shoals  and  Diamond 
Shoals  Lightships  sod  the  one  soon  to  be  estab- 
lished on  the  Prying  Pttn  Shoals  Lightship,  for 
collecting  and  disseminating  information  useful 
to  mariners,  and  for  communicating  with  ships 
at  sea  where  not  in  competition  with  private 
wireless  telegraph  stations,  are  placed  at  the 
service  oC  the  public  generally,  and  of  maritime 
interests  in  particular  under  the  rules  established 
herein,  which  are  subject  to  modifications  from 
time  to  time,  for  the  purpose  of: 

(a)  Reporting  vessels  and  intelligence  received 
by  wireless  telegraphy  in  regard  to  maritinie 
casualties  and  overaue  vessels. 

(6)  Disseminating  hydrographic  information 
concemine  menaces  to  navigation,  etc.,  sent  out 
by  the  Hydro^pbic  Office,  or  by  a  branch 
hydrographic  (Ufioe. 

(c)  Sending  out  storm  warnings  and  weather 
reports  as  received  from  the  WeaUier  Bureau. 

(4)  Sending  time  signals  for  ratine  dirooaaie- 
ten  on  vessels  at  sea. 

(<)  Receiving  wireless  information  from  ships 
for  the  Hydrographic  Office  concerning  serious 
obstructions  to  navigation,  such  as  derelicts, 
wrecks,  ice,  or  any  information  that  may  be  use- 
ful to  the  Pilot  Chart  or  Hydroigraphic  Bulletin. 

(/)  Receiving  weather  reports  for  the  Weather 
Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

tg)  Receiving  wireless  telegrams  of  a  private 
or  commercial  nature  from  ships  at  sea  for  further 
transmission  by  telegraph  or  iclcf^hone  lines. 

(A)  Transmitting  wireless  telegrams  to  ships 
at  sea. 

Information  Furnished  to  Shipping 

This  indudes  (6),  (c)  and  id)  above,  and  is 
furnished  gratis. 

Hydrographic  Information  and  Storm  Warnings 

Information  concerning  wrecks,  derdtcts,  ice, 

and  other  dangerous  obstructions  to  navigation, 
whenever  received  from  the  Hydrographic  Office, 
or  from  a  branch  hydrographic  ofTicc,  and  storm 
warnings  received  from  the  Weather  Bureau, 
are  sent  broadcast  four  times  daily,  viz.,  at 
8  a.m.,  noon  (immediately  after  the  time  signal, 
if  sent),  4  p.m.  and  8  p.m.  Ships  within  range 
of  a  naval  wireless  station  should  be  prepared 
to  receive  these  hydrographic  mc-ssagos  and  storm 
warnings  at  the  hours  mentioned,  and  sb.ouki 
avoid  sending  wireless  iiu  ssages  at  these  time?. 
One  vessel  sending  may  prevent  several  others 
receiving  information  necessary  to  their  safety. 

Naval  wireless  stations  will  furnish  this  in- 
formation to  passing  vessels  on  request,  when- 
ever practicable,  at  other  hours  than  those  men- 
tioned above.  Should  it  not  be  practicaUe  to 
send  out  this  infomuitioa  on  one  of  fhe  houia 


scheduled  it  will  be  held  until  the  next  scheduled 
time,  except  that  important  storm  we 
reports  oMightships  off  stations,  etc,  iriU 

treated  as  urgent,  and  sent  out  as  soon  aS  prac- 
ticable after  each  hour  scheduled. 

Time  Signals 

The  following  wireless  stations  send  out  tmie 
signals  broadcast  between  11.55  a.m.  and  noon 
every  day,  except  Sundays  and  holidays,  for 
the  determination  of  dironometer  errors,  and 
hence  time  an<l  longitude  at  sea:  Portsmouth, 
Boston,  Cape  Cod,  Newport,  Fire  Island,  New 
York,  Cape  Henlopen,  Washington,  Norfolk, 
Beaufort,  Charleston,  Key  West,  Fensaoola  and 
New  Orleans  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gtdf  coasts; 
Table  Bluff,  North  Head,  Mare  Island  and  Point 
Loma  on  the  Pacific  coast.  This  service  has 
been  suspended  at  St.  Augustine  and  wffl  be 
re-established  as  soon  as  practicable. 

It  is  i)roposed  to  extend  this  service  to  the 
wireless  stations  at  Guantanamo,  Colon,  and 
Tatoosh  Island,  if  necessary  arrangements  can 
be  made. 

The  signals  are  sent  from  the  Naval  Observa- 
tory, Washington,  for  the  Atlantic  coast  between 
11.55  a.m.  and  noon  of  the  7Sth  meridian  west 
of  Greenwich,  and  from  the  observatory  at  the 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  between  11.55  a.m.  and 
noon  of  the  1 20th  meridian  wett  of  Greenwich 
for  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  wireless  sending  or  relav  key  in  each  wire- 
less station  is  connected  to  the  western  Union 
fines  by  a  relay  at  about  11.50  a.m.,  and  tiie 
signals  arc  made  automatically  direct  firam  Wash- 
ington or  Mare  Island. 

Time  signals  from  each  of  the  observatories 
menticMied  begin  at  11.55  a.m.,  standard  time, 
and  continue  for  five  minutes.  During  this 
intcn-'al  cvcr>'  tick  of  the  clock  is  transmitted 
except  the  29th  second  of  each  minute,  the  last 
five  seconds  of  each  of  the  first  four  minutes, 
and  finally  the  last  ten  seconds  of  the  last  minute. 
The  noon  signal  is  a  longer  contact  after  this 
longer  break. 

( Note. — Sec  diagram  on  back  of  Pilot  Chart 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  No.  1400,  of  No- 
vemV>cr,  1910,  or  North  Pacific  Pilot  Chart  for 
Januan,',  1911.) 

It  i;  not  neci'ssary  that  an  elaborate  wireless 
telegraph  installation  be  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  these  signau  nor  that  a  skilled 
operator  be  in  attendance.  Any  vessel  provicled 
with  a  small  receiving  apparatus  with  one  or  two 
wires  hoisted  as  high  as  possible  and  insulated 
from  all  metal  fittings,  or  prefersldy  stretched 
between  the  mastheads  with  one  wire  led  down 
to  the  receiver,  may  detect  these  signals  when 
within  range  of  one  of  the  scacoast  wireless 
Stations. 

These  time  signals  have  been  used  successfully 
by  vessels  for  rating  their  chronometers  and  have 
been  used  by  sur\-cying  vessels  in  tlw  accurate 

determination  of  longitiules. 

Collection  and  Transmission  of  Information 
from  Sea 

All  information  for  the  Hydrographic  Office 
and  all  weather  reports  received  by  any  wireless 
station  will  be  forwarded  by  wire  direct  to  the 
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Hydrographic  OflBce  and  the  Weather  Bureau, 
respectively,  without  charge. 

Stations  at  isolated  points,  and  other  stations 
in  important  cases,  will  relay  these  messages  to 
other  mrclcss  stetuniB  for  lurtber  tiansnussion 
if  necessary. 

Commercial  Messaget 

.  All  naval  wireless  telegraph  statioiis  with  the 
foUcnring  exceptions,  viz.,  those  at  the  navy 
yards  at  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Nor- 
folk, Paget  Sound  and  Mare  Island,  and  the 
naval  stations  at  New  Orleans  and  YerbaBocfia, 
San  Francisco,'  will  handle  commercial  messages 
under  the  following  conditions: 

(1 )  That  no  commercial  station  is  able  to  do 
the  work. 

(2)  That  no  expense  is  incurred  by  the  Govern- 
ment thrrchy. 

(3)  Thai  no  money  or  accounts  in  connection 
Witi^  this  business  is  handled  by  any  person  in 
the  employ  of  the  Navy  Department. 

(4)  That  the  handing  of  the  ooaunercial 
messages  shall  not  interfere  with  Government 
business. 

The  Government  handles  all  commercial  wire- 
less message  without  chaige,  but  assumes  no 
financial  responsibility  whateV^r  for  errors, 

ddays,  or  non-dclivcry.  Every  effort  will  be 
made,  however,  to  forward  all  messages  accepted 
accurately  and  e.\peditioti8ly  by  the  best  means 

available.  Confirmation  copies  of  commercial 
messages  sent  through  naval  wireless  stations 
will  be  sent  only  when  rajuest  is  made  in  advance, 
or  within  thirty  days  after  messages  arc  for- 
warded. 

Messages  of  all  kinds  received  from  ships  at 
sea  will  ordinarily  be  forwarded  by  land  wire, 
the  land  wire  charges  to  be  collected  at  destina- 
tion. 

In  case  of  isolated  stations,  snch  as  stations 

on  Alaskan  Islands  and  in  emergencies,  these 
messages  will  be  relayed  to  other  wireless  stations 
for  further  transmission  if  necessary. 

Position  rnwrts  will  be  forwarded  to  owners 
or  agents  by  land  wire  when  request  is  made. 

N^ssages  received  by  land  wire  at  a  naval 
wireless  station  for  a  ship  at  sea  will  Ix;  forwarded 
by  wireless  when  the  ship  comes  witlwi  range. 
For  this  reason  ships  should  ordinarily  communi- 
cate with  wireless  stations  while  passing  along 
the  coast,  giving  their  positions. 

Messages  received  by  a  wireless  station  for  a 
ship  which  cannot  be  delivered  for  any  reason 
will  be  returned  to  the  land  wire  company  from 
which  it  was  receivwl. 

The  personnel  of  na\al  wireless  sL'itions  an 
required  to  keep  the  strictest  secrecy  in  regard 
to  the  contents  of  messages  passing  through 
their  stations,  and  they  arc  not  permitted  to 
communicate  the  fact  that  a  message  on  any 
particular  subject  has  lx;en  received. 

All  messages  are  kept  on  file,  and  senders  and 
addressees  may  obtam  oc^ues  of  all  messages 
as  sent  upon  request. 

% 

Code 

The  Continental  Code  is  the  one  usedjby  the 
United  States  Navy,  and  is  preferred  for  «dl  wire- 
less communication. 


Changes  being  made  in  Sending  Wave-Leagtiks 
of  Naval  Statioaa,  and  Ship* 

All  naval  shore  stations,  except  certain  long- 
distance stations  to  be  mentioned  later,  will  have 
their  apparatus  adjusted  for  sending  on  a  wave 
lei^;tb  ox  1,000  meters  as  rapidly  as  possible.  All 
sets  win  be  "sharply  tuned,"  so  that  it  will  be 
necessary  for  a  vessel  receiving  to  have  her  re- 
ceiver very  carefully  adjusted  for  receiving  a 
1,000-meter  wave.  Otherwise  the  signals  m  a 
naval  station  may  not  be  heard.  A  difference 
of  3  percent  in  wave  length  between  the  signals 
sent  and  received  may  be  expected  to  cut  di.wn 
the  strength  of  signals  by  one-half,  and  a  receiver 
set  for  receiving  on  a  900-meter  wave  or -on  a 
1,100-meter  wave  (».«.,  a  difference  of  lOpercent', 
may  not  hear  the  shore  station  at  all,  depending 
on  the  distance.  Vessels  of  the  Na\'y  are  having 
their  apparatus  adjusted  for  calling  on  a  600- 
meter  wave  length,  and  may  use  other  wave 
lengths  for  communicating  with  each  other. 
WTien  communicating  with  a  naval  vessel  she 
may  be  expected  to  use  a  600-metcr  wave  having 
the  same  dnuacteristics  as  the  long  wave  de- 
scribed above.  Shore  stations  and  ^ips  of.  the 
Navy  may  expected  to  receive  all  calls  from 
merchant  ships  using  those  wave  lengths  ordi- 
narily in  use  at  the  present  time.  It  is  only  the 
receiving  by  merchant  ships  which  will  he  af- 
fected by  the  changes  no^  being  made,  as  de- 
scribed above. 

The  attention  of  all  steamship  companies, 
ship  owners,  masters  ot  vessels  and  operators 
is  invited  to  the  advantages  of  transmitting 
apparatus  cajiahle  of  sending  with  a  certain  wave 
length  with  one  sharp  crest  only.  Signals  from 
such  apparatus  can  be  readily  "tuneid  out"  if 
the  desired  signals  differ  sumciently  in  wave 
length  and  the  interfering  ship  is  not  too  near. 
A  change  from  direct  to  inductive  coupling  be- 
tween the  closed  or  oscillating  (condenser)  circuit 
and  the  open  or  radiating  (aerial)  circuit  will 
accomplish  thb  i^Hthout  loss  of  efficiency  if  two 
circtjits  are  carefully  adjusted  by  a  wave  meter 
and  the  proper  coupling  between  the  two  in- 
ductances is  used.  A  few  experiments  in  tuning 
out  any  naval  ship  or  station,  properly  adjusted 
to  new  standard  tunes,  especially  those  wiUj 
hi^h-pitched  sparks,  will  show  some  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  ordinary  wireless  working  in  the 
future. 

Sharply  tuned  transmitters  involve  attentive 
recLi\  ing  ojierators,  in  order  that  no  calls  may 
be  missed.  It  is  suggested  that  each  line  select 
a  wave  length  under  600  meters  and  carefully 
adjust  the  transmitters  of  all  its  ships  to  that 
tune,  as  is  being  done  with  ships  of  the  Navy. 

Certain  stations  referred  to  al)Ove  may  use  a 
wave  longer  than  the  standard  (1,000  meter) 
for  ship  communications,  and  these  exceptions 
will  be  published  from  time  to  time  m  "Notaoes 
to  Mariners'  '  and  in  the  "List  of  WirdeS8Tcte> 
grapli  Stations  of  the  World." 

Working  Rules  for  most  Satisfactory  Wireless 
Communication 

A  vessel  wi.shing  to  communicate  ^yith  a  coast 
station  should  commence  calling  when  about 
100  miles  from  U  ..  station,  having  first  "listened 
in"  1  I  icrlain  that  slie  is  not  mterfering  with 
messages  buing  exchanged  within  her  range. 
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The  power  and  range  of  many  station'?,  however, 
art'  being  rapidly  increased,  and  vessels  should 
note  at  what  distances  they  hear  certain  stations 
working  with  metdiant  ships  in  order  that 
munication  may  be  held  over  the  Sttudnttun 
distance  if  necessary. 

Calls  should  not  be  prolonged  beyond  fifteen 
seconds  and  should  be  f<dlowed  by  the  letters 
of  the.  station  calling.  Reasonable  time  s£hould 
be  given  for  an  acknowledgment  before  repeating 
the  call.  A  number  of  complaints  have  been 
received  that  vessels  frequently  call  for  long 
periods  without  pausing  to  liter  whether  or  not 
their  call  is  heard,  or  they  are  interfering  with 
other  communications  going  on.  If,  after 
maldngthe  call,  a  ship  hears  the  signal  "BK" 
or  "XaXX**  made,  she  should  take  it  to  mean 
'  that  one  station  communicating  with  another 
is  being  interfered  with  by  her  calls  and  that  she 
should  wait. 

As  the  use  of  longer  wave  Icn^rths  for  avoiding 
local  interference  and  for  long  distance  and  over* 
land  communication  will  be  used  considerably 
in  the  future,  a  vessel  should  listen  on  the  longer 
wavf  kngths  as  well  as  those  around  1,000  meters. 
Otherwise  she  may  not  understand  why  her  call 
is  not  acknowle^led  immediately.  Wmle  inter- 
communication is  going  on  between  two  shore 
stations  or  between  shore  stations  and  naval 
ships  witit  long  wave  lengths  no  ship  calls  will  be 
heard. 

After  the  station  acknowledges  the  call  the 
vessel  should  report  her  [xtsition.  The  following 
manner  of  reporting  ix>sition,  etc.,  is  preferred: 

(a)  EKstance.  of  the  vessel  from  tiie  coast 
station  in  nautical  miles. 

{b)  Her  true  bearing  from  coast  station  in 
d^rees,  counted  from  0  to  360. 

(c)  Her  true  course  in  degrees,  counted  from 
0  to  360. 

id)  Her  speed  in  nautical  miles  per  hour. 

(e)  The  numlxT  of  messages  she  desires  to 
transmit. 

This  will  enable  the  coast  station  receiving 
a  nmnber  of  ealb  firom  various  vessels  to  deter- 
mine which  one  will  pass  out  of  range  first  in 
order  that  that  vessel  may  be  permitted  to 
finish  her  business.  When  a  coast  station 
admowlcdgcs  she  may  state  whether  or  not  sbe 
has  messages  for  the  »iip,  and  if  she  cannot  com- 
municate further  with  the  ship  at  that  timt-  the 
ship  will  be  informed  of  the  k-ngth  of  the  time 
it  win  be  necessary  to  wait. 

On  receiving  word  to  "go  ahead"  the  vessel 
should  send  a  message  as  follows: 

(tt)  "HR"  ..r  "MSG." 

(b)  Number  of  message. 
(<)  Ship's  call. 

(d)  Operator's  sign. 

(f)  Numlx-r  of  words,  c.xcluiling  address  and 
Bgnature. 

(/)  Originating  station  and  number,  for  re- 
layed messages  only. 
it)  Original  date,  for  relayed  messages  only. 
(«)  Route  of  mcssjige. 
(»)  Address. 
U)  Message. 
(*)  Signature. 

Notations  in  rogard  to  wireless  charges  on 
board  ship,  land  wire  charges,  or  both,  may  l)e 
made  after  (e).  In  case  it  is  desired  that  the 
menage  should  be  forwarded  by  a  certain  land 
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line  the  fact  should  be  indicated  in  item  (A)  by 
the  initials  "WU"  or  "PT,"  or  other  designation 
necessary.  In  an  original  message  sent  from  a 
ship  to  a  wireless  station  items  (/)  and  (g)  may 

be  omitted. 

In  case  of  long  messages  the  sending  ship 
should  get  anadcnowledgment  after  every  twenty 
words,  olr  thereabouts,  before  proceeding. 

Communication  may  be  interrupted  at  any 

time  and  the  right  of  way  given  to  a  Government 
station  or  vessel,  if  necessary,  or  to  any  vessel 
in  distress,  or  to  send  broadcast  any  inqwrtaat 

information. 

All  stations  may  be  expected  to  be  Csmillar 
with  the  metho<ls  of  communication  adopted 
by  the  International  Wireless  Conference  of 
Berlin,  of  1906,  with  special  regard  to  the  inter- 
national signal  of  distress  "SOS,"  and  the  signal 
"I'RB,"  expressing  the  desire  to  communicate 
by  means  of  the  international  signal  code  by 
wireless.  Ships  are  requested  not  to  use  the  letters 
"06**  preoewig  ifi  position  report,  as  the  letters 
"OS"  made  rapidly  and  continriously  mi^ht  be 
mistaken  for  the  signal  of  distress  "SOS. 

Shore  stations  in  designating  the  order  in 
which  messages  will  be  received  from  the  vessels 
within  range  will  be  guided  eireltisively  by  the 
necessity  of  permitting  each  station  concerned 
to  exchange  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
wirekss  telegrams.  At  all  times  business  may 
be  expected  to  be  handled  in  the  following  order: 

(a)  Government  business,  viz.,  telegrams  from 
any  Government  Departnieni  to  its  agent  aboard 
ship. 

(6)  Business  concerning  the  vessel  with  which 
communication  has  been  established,  MS.,  tele- 
grams from  owner  to  master. 

(f)  Urgent  private  dispatches,  limited. 

id)  Press  dispatches. 

(e)  Other  diqmtches. 

Reports  to  Navy  Department 

In  order  that  the  eflRciency  and  reliability  of  . 
the  service  may  be  steadily  increased,  it  is  re- 
quested that  merchant  vessels  unable  to  com- 
municate with  any  station  open  for  public busi* 
ness  report  the  matter  in  full  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.C.  The  statements 
should  be  specific,  giving  date  and  hour,  h<c:\\ 
conditions  as  r^tn^  atmospheric  disturbances 
and  wireless  communications,  distance  from  the 
shore  station,  and  the  statement  that  the  wire- 
less apparatus  of  the  ship  was  in  good  comlition, 
as  evidenced  by  other  communications  effected 
at  or  about  the  same  time,  and  that  the  receiver 
was  adjusted  approximately  for  the  sending 
wave  length  of  the  shore  station.  All  reports 
will  be  investigated  and  the  cause  of  the  trouble 
will  be  ascertained  if  possible.  A  reply  may  be 
expcdci  after  the  matter  has  been  investigated. 

Notes  on  Certain  Statkms 

Caf>e  FJizabelk,  .Vf.— Post-office  address, 
Portland,  Me.  Telegraphic  address.  Cape 
Eliiabetfa,  Me.  Station  uses  new  standard 
sending  wave  length  or  "tune"  (1,000  meters). 
Manned  by  one  operator  only,  who  listens  for 
calls  from  five  ininutes  before  the  hour  to  five 
minutes  aifter,  from  *>  a.in.  to  10  p.m.,  both  in- 
clusive. He  transmits  messages  at  any  time. 
Handles  commercial  messages. 
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Portsmouth,  N.II.  (  Navy  Yard) — Uses  stand- 
ard time.  New  high-frequency  2  k.w.  set  recently 
installed.  Handles  commercial  mes8tu*es. 

Boston,  Mass.  {Navy  Yard). — New  hi^- 
frequency  5  k.w.  set  being  installed. 

Cape  Cod,  Mass. — Post-ofRce  address,  North 
Truro,  Mass.  Telegraphic  address.  Navy  Wire- 
less, Highland  Light,  Mass. 

Xruport,  R.I.  {Torpedo  Station). — New  high- 
frequency  5  k.w.  set  being  installed.  Handles 
commercial  messages. 

Nanttuket  Shoals  Lightship. — Post-office  ad- 
dress. Care  of  Babbitt  &  Wood.  New  Bedford, 
Mass.  Telegra]i]iic  address,  via  Torpedo  Station 
Newport,  R.i.  Uses  short-wave  length.  Com- 
municates with  ships  and  Newport  only.  Ships 
passing  are  requested  to  communicate  by  wireless 
or  by  intcmational  signals  in  order  that  they 
may  be  reported  via  Newport.  Ships  whose 
wireless  apparatus  permits  should  report  to 
Newport  direct. 

Fire  Island,  N.  F.— Post-office  address,  Bay- 
shore,  I^n^  Island,  N.Y.  Td^n^hic  address. 
Wireless,  Fire  Island,  N.Y.  Newhlg^-freqiieiicy 
set  to  be  installed.  Handles  commercial  mewMBBt, 

PhOadelphia,  Pa.  {Navy  Fcrrf).— New  h^;h. 
frequency  2  k.w.  set  being  installed. 

Cape  henlopen,  Del. — Post-office  and  tele- 
graphic address,  Lewes,  Dd.  Handles  commer- 
cial messages. 

WaskingUm,  D.C.  {Navy  Kar<2).— Handles 
commercial  messages.  Hi^-power  station  be- 
ing  erected. 

Norfolk,  Va.  {Navy  Yard).— New  high- 
frequency  5  k.w.  sot  being  installed. 

Diamond  .Shoals  Lij^/i/^/n/).-  - Post-office  ad- 
dress, (;;ir('  of  C'lvde  Steamship  Company,  Pier 
36,  North  River,  New  York,  N.Y.  Telegraphic 
address.  Via  Wireless  Station,  Beaufort,  N.C 
Handles  rninmcrcial  messages.  Communicates 
only  with  Beaufort. 

Beaufort,  N.C. — Post-office  address,  Beaufort, 
N.C.  Telegraphic  address,  Beaufort,  N.C. 
(Western  Union  only).  Handles  commerdal 
in'S'<:igc>. 

Charleston,  .S.C.  {Navy  Yard). — Handles 
commercial  messages. 

Frying  Pan  Skoals  Lightship. — Installation 
in  progress.    Will  communicate  with  Charleston. 

.St.  A  ugusHne,  Fla. — Post-office  and  telegraphic 
address,  St.  Augustine,  Fla.  Handles  commer- 
cial messages. 

Jupiter  Inlet,  Fla. — Post -office  address,  Jupiter 
Inlet,  Neptune,  Fla.  Telegraphic  address, 
Ji:pit.  r,  Fla.  (Western  Union  only).  Handles 
commercial  messages. 

Key  West,  Fla.  {Naoal  Srnfttm).— Handles 
commercial  messages.  Two  high-frequency 
sets,  25  and  2  k.w,,  to  be  installed. 

Pensaroia,  Fla.  {Navy  Yard). — ^Handles  com- 
mercial messages. 

San  Juan,  P.R. — ^Handles  commercial  mes- 
sages. 

Uuantanamo,  Cuba  {Naval  ^fmumy.-TNew 
high-frequency  5  k.w.  set  to  be  installed.  Handles 
commercial  messages. 

Coto»,  CJ!. — Pbst-oflRce  address.  Colon,  C.Z. 

Telegraphic  address.  Wireless,  Colon.  Twenty- 
five  k.w.  high-frequency  set.  Handles  com- 
mercial nu'Sj;age'^. 

Si.  Paul,  Pribiloj  Islands,  Alaska. — Estab- 
lished July  3,  191  i.   Standard  sending  tune. 


Two  operators.  Hours  of  operation  will  be 
published  later.  Communicates  with  Nome 
and  Unalaska  by  day  and  in  additira  with 

Kodiak  and  Cordova  at  night.   Handles  com* 

mercial  messages. 

Unalaska,  Alaska. — Established  .\ugust  10^ 
1911.  On  Amaknak  Island.  New  high-fre- 
quency 5  k.w.  set.  Standard  sending  tune. 
Communicates  with  St.  Paul  by  day  and  with 
Nome,  Kodiak,  and  Cordova  by  night. 

Kodiak,  >l/o5ia.— Established  May  28.  1911. 
on  Woody  Island.  Standar'l  sending  tune. 
Communicates  with  Cordo\  a  by  day  and  with 
St.  Paul  and  Unalaska  by  night. 

St,  Paul,  Unalaska,  and  Kodiak  transmit  and 
receive  messages  to  and  from  the  U.S.  Army 
Signal  Corps  station  at  Nome  and  the  naval 
wireless  station  at  Cordova,  either  direct  or  by 
relaying.  The  last-named  stations  arc  wnnectcd 
with  the  Signal  Corps  Washington-Alaskan  Tele- 
srajrii  and  Cable  System,  and  messages  to  and 
from  the  United  States  are  sent  via  cable  to 
Seattle.  Particular  attention  is  invited  to  the 
neoesatv  for  providing  for  payment  in  advance, 
required  by  law,  for  any  messages  transmitted 
over  the  land  liiu«  or  cables  of  the  Washington- 
Alaskan  Military  System.  Commercial  concerns 
and  ships  intending  to  send  messages  to  the 
United  States  or  to  the  interior  of  Alaska  throu^ 
the  naval  wireless  station  at  Cordova  or  the 
Army  wireless  station  at  Nome  should  make  a 
deposit  at  thi-  U.S.  Anny  Signal  Corps  Office  at 
Cordova  or  Nome  to  guarantee  prcpa>Tnent  ol 
charges,  othowise  the  messages  can  not  be  sent 
For  the  present  all  naval  Alaksan  wireless  sta-  , 
tions  are  authorized  to  relay  messages  of  all 
classes  among  thein>i^lvcs,  l)ut  they  arr  not 
expected  to  communicate  with  any  station  in  the 
United  States,  except  on  rare  occasdons. 

Cordova,  AUuka. — Standard  sending  tune. 
On  the  Washington-Alaskan  Military  Cable. 
Communicates  with  Kodiak  by  day  and  with 
Unalaska  and  St.  Paul  by  night. 

Bitka,  Alaska. — Standard  sending  tune.  On 
the  Washingtnn-Ala^kan  Militan.-  Cable.  Has 
not  reliable  communication  with  other  Alaskan 
stations  at  present.  Communicates  with  passing 
ships. 

Tatoosh  Island,  Wash. — ^Post-oflfice  address, 

Tatoosh  Island,  Wash.  Telegraphic  address. 
Wireless,  Tatoosh,  Wash.  Handles  commercial 
messages,  relaying  to  other  stations  as  neceasaiy. 
Communication  by  land  wire  for  commercial 
messages  will  Ix-  arranged  if  practicable. 

Bremerton,  Wash.  (  A'a;y   Yard). — New 
frequency  5  k.w.  set  being  installed. 

North  Head,  WmA.— Post-office  and  tele- 
graphic address,  Hwaoo,  Wash.  Handles  com- 
mercial messages. 

Cape  Blanco,  Ore. — Post-office  addres*:,  Den- 
mark, Ore.  Telegraphic  address,  Marshfidd, 
Ore.   Handles  commerdal  messages. 

Table  Bluff,  fa/.— Post-office  address,  Lolcta, 
Cal.  Telegrapb.ic  a'Mress,  Kureka,  Cal.  Handles 
commercial  mess.i^jcs. 

Faralton  Islands^  Cal. — Post-office  address, 
via  San  Frandsco,  Cal.  Telegraphic  address, 
via  Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  Cal.  Handles 
commercial  mes.sages.  Relays  to  Yerba  Biiciia 
or  Mare  Island. 

Mare  Island,  Cal.  {  Navy  Yard).— New  high 
frequency  5  k.w.  set  to  be  installed. 
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Point  ArgutUc,  Col. — Post-office  and  tele- 
ffufiac  addnsB,  Surf,  Cal.  Handles  oommerdal 

FoMl  Loma,  Cat. — Post-offiw  and  ttlcgraphic 
address,  Sm  Diego,  Cal.  Handles  K.mnurcial 
messages.  New  high-frequency  5  k.w.  set  to  be 
installed. 

Honolulu,  T.FI.  ( Xnval  5i(olMii).— Handles 
loc-.'il  conmiiTLial  mcssages- 

Cwim,  M.I.  ( ATam/ .»al»0M).— Handles  local 
oommercial  messages. 

CatUe,  P.I.  (Naval  ^Ai/uw).— Handles  local 
cfimmcrcial  mos^agos. 

Olongapo,  P.J.  {Navai  Staiion). — Five  k.w. 
btgh  fnquency^set  to  be  installed. 


WiKalMs  Messages  from  Spitzbeigeii 

The  first  aerial  rribssages  were  ex- 
changed recently  hetween  vSpil/.bergen, 
high  up  in  Ihe  Arctic  Ocean,  and  the 
European  wireless  stations.  The  new 
SpiUibargen  installation,  as  the  Nor- 
w^ian  periodical  Nordland  points  out, 
is  a  creditable  piece  of  quick  construction 
work.  It  had  to  be,  f&  tbe  Spitzbergen 
summer  is  very  short. 

It  was  only  in  the  spring  that  T.  T. 
Heftye,  the  director  of  the  Noru'cgian 
State  Telegraph  Department,  obtained 
from  the  Storthing  a  grant  of  funds  for 
the  purpose.  Building  operations  were 
begun  about  the  middle  of  July  and  in 
September  the  whole  station  was  fin- 
idied,  comprising  dwelling  houses  for 
the  operating  staff,  an  engine  house,  big 
store-houses  for  provisions,  motor  oil, 
coal,  etc. 

Green  Harbor,  it  was  found,  was  the 

only  suitable  place  in  the  archipelago 
for  the  erection  of  buildings,  although 
the  air  waves  to  reach  the  nearest  Euro- 
pean wireless  station,  on  the  island  of 
Ingo  near  Hammerfest,  have  to  ]^ass 
over  a  lofty  mountain  ridgo,  whereby 
they  lose  a  good  deal  in  power.  This 
was  foreseen  and  extra  powerful  machin> 
cr>'  was  installed. 

Working  conditions  in  Spitzbcn^cn 
arc  somewhat  peculiar,  for  the  themiome- 
ter  often  records  45  degrees  of  frost. 
The  engine  room  has,  therefore,  to  be  kept 
at  an  equable  temperature  by  means  of 
an  ingenious  heating  system.  There  is 
also  a  double  set  of  machinery,  compris- 
ing two  oil  engines  of  30  h.p.,  two  16  kw. 
dynamos,  two  60-ccll  725  ampere-hour 
accumulator  batteries  and  two  10  k.w. 
motor  generators. 

The  erection  of  the  two  200  ft.  trellis 
masts  was  a  matter  of  considerable  diffi- 


cidty,  as  an  enormous  qtiantily  qf  con- 
crete for  the  foundations  had  to  be 
shipped  by  sea  all  the  way  from  Chri»> 
tiania.  Siiitzbcrgcn  has  already  con- 
tacted with  the  Gennan  station  Nord- 
deich  and  the  British  station  of  Poldhu 
in  Cornwall,  but  the  regular  traffic  is 
conducted  by  way  of  Ingo. 


Wireless  Goes  4,000  Miles 

New  Station  at  Coltano,  Italy,  transmits 
Greeting  by  Marconi  to  Glace  Bay, 
Nova  Satiia 

Pour  thousand  miles  from  Coltano, 

Italy,  to  Glace  Bay,  Nova  Scotia,  was 
covered  in  a  greeting  sent  l>y  wireless  to 
the  New  York  Tttms  recently.  This  is  the 
greatest  distance  a  wireless  mesisage  has 
ever  traveled.  It  exceeds  by  2,250  miles 
the  news  Marconigrams  regularly  sent 
from  Clif den .  I  rcl  and.  The  brief  message 
which  was  signed  by  Cavafiere  Gugfielmo 
Marconi,  the  inventor  of  wireless,  marked 
the  opening  of  the  new  station  at  Coltano. 
near  Pisa,  the  most  powerfid  in  the  world. 
It  was  transmitted  o\'er  the  land  lines^ 
from  Glace  Bay. 

John  Bottomley,  New  York  manager 
for  the  Marconi  Company,  explained 
that  the  Coltano  station,  which  is  a  short 
distance  from  Pisa,  had  been  planned 
to  connect  Italy  with  Argentine.  A  hirge 
l^roportion  of  the  poynilation  of  the  South 
Anicncan  republic  is  Italian,  and  it  has 
been  the  inventor's  hope  to  connect 
Italy  with  Buenos  Ayres.  Mr.  Bottom- 
ley  said  that  a  new  station  was  being 
built  at  Buenos  Ayres  for  tjiis  purpose. 
The  distance  in  an  air  line  from  Ccdtano 
to  Buenos  Ayres  is  approximately  7,000 
miles. 

The  ne,\t  station  at  Coltano  will  trans- 
mit messages  in  all  directions  for  distances 
corresponding  to  the  4.000  miles  from 
Coltano  to  (ilacc  Bay,  but  as  yet,  Mr. 
Bottomley  explained,  there  are  few  long- 
distance stations  ready  to  receive  them. 
The  English  Marconi  Company  has 
recently  taken  over  the  Russian  opera- 
tions and  is  contemplating  a  number  of 
large  stations  in  the  interior  of  the  empire 
which  would  be  in  touch  with  Coltano 
and  Clif  den. 

There  are  no  long-distance  stations  in 
Africa,  but  the  Italian  fleet  and  army  in 
Tripoli  are  in  easy  communicating  dis* 
tance  with  the  home  shores. 
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PHILIPPINE  ARTESIAN  WELLS 

MONROE  WOOLLEV 


The  artesian  well  is  doing  more,  per- 
haps, than  any  other  one  agency  to  rid 
the  Philippines  of  disease.  Prior  to 
American  occupation  the  natives  carried 
water  in  hollow  bamboo  poles  from  neigh- 
boring springs,  creeks  and  sloughs,  for 
drinking  purposes.  It  was  nothing  un- 
common in  the  early  days  to  see  a  carabao 
or  a  pony  wallowing  in  a  pond  where  the 
lavandera  did  her  week's  washing,  and 
from  which  the  house  muchacho  carried 
the  drinking  and  cooking  water.  This 
custom  did  not,  of  course,  obtain  in  the 
larger  towns  and  cities,  nor  among  the 
better  class  of  natives.  Now,  throughout 
the  interior,  the  common  people  in  most 
places  have,  through  the  medium  of  the 
artesian  well,  water  equal  in  purity  and 
'  quantity  to  any  other  community.  The 
Bureau  of  Public  Works  has  spent  much 
time  and  money  driving  wells  wherever 
needed.  The  well  drilling  crews,  each 
having  an  American  foreman  and  several 
native  laborers,  operate  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Frank  L.  Irwin,  who  for  many 
years  worked  in  the  oil  fields  of  India. 
At  first  some  of  the  more  ignorant  natives 
stood  much  in  fear  of  the  spouting 
fountains,  not  understanding  how  water 
could  be  forced  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  in  a  huge,  steady  stream.  But 
finding  the  water  pure,  with  no  ill  effects, 
and  the  supply  never  ending,  they  arc 
now  grateful   for  the  accommodation. 


Tower  of  Well  DrillinB  Ria  3 


Oil  and  Well  Driltirig  M.tchine  at  Calumpit.  Philippine  Islands 
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A  LARGE  ELECTRIC  CLOCK 


A  hirge  electric  clock  will  be  located 
220  ft.  ahoNc  f^round-level  in  a  lower  of 
the  Royal  Liver  Insurance  Company's 
new  offices,  overlooking  the  Princes 
Landinc;  Stage,  London.  The  clock  will 
have  four  dials,  each  25  ft.  in  diameter, 
while  the  minute-hands  scale  some  14  ft. 
in  length  by  3  ft.  at  their  greatest  width. 
Bach  of  these  huge  bands  is  of  copper, 
strengthened  by  9  in.,  gun-metal  ribs, 
and  they  are  designed  to  withstand  the 
maxmntm  local  mod  pressures  with  an 
ample  margin  of  safety.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  an  ordinary  gale  will 
entail  a  total  pressure  of  no  less  than 
liyi  tons  on  a  single  dial.  Badi  ol  the 
latter  is  cast  in  several  pieces,  to  fadfitate 
manufacture,  transmission  and  erection, 
and  the  white  groundwork  will  consist 
of  special  translucent  opal  glass,  which, 
although  only  ^  in.  in  thickxiess  has 
proved  capable  of  withstanding  a  test 
pressure  of  600  lbs.  per  square  foot  with- 
out fractiire.  The  hours  will  be  indi- 
cated by  twelve  distinctive  marks,  eadi 
3  ft.  X  1  ft.  6  in.,  and  a  space  of  1  ft.  2  in. 
will  separate  the  minute  divisions.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  circiunference 
of  each  dial  at  the  "minute"  divisions 
is  no  less  than  70  ft. 

The  clock  will  be  fitted  with  the  "B.P. 
Patent  Waiting  Train ' '  movement.  This 
both  drives  and  controls  the  progress  of 
the  hands  in  such  a  manner  that  a  prac- 
tically continiious  movement  is  the  result 
The  movement  will  be  under  the  control 
of  a  precision;  time  transmitter,  of  Gent's 
design,  which  is  already  extensively  em- 
ployed in  observatories  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  resultant  control  takes 
effect  every  half  minute,  thus  insuring 
absolute  accuracy  in  timekeeping,  while 
a  distinct  advantaire  is  the  sei)aratinn  of 
the  timekeeping^  from  the  hand-driving 
element,  thus  eliminating  errors  due  to 
the  effects  of  weather  on  the  hands  and 
other  exposed  portions  of  the  mechanism. 
Another  incidental  advantage  is  that  a 
number  of  smaller  clocks  can  be  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  premises  and 
driven  from  the  same  common  trans- 
mitter, the  whole  system  keepin};  ^'ood 
time  simultaneously.  The  transmitter 
win  be  connected  with  Greenwich,  and 
wiU  thus  be  subject  to  automatic  correc- 
.  tion  to  Greenwich  mean  time. 

The  illumination  of  the  dials  at  night 


inx'olves  an  inp^eniotis  automatic  switching 
arrangement,  which  \\ill  not  only  turn. 
on  the  Ught  at  dusk,  and  switch  it  off 
again  at  sunrise,  but  is  also  compensated 
for  the  gradual  change  in  the  seasons. 
This  result  is  achieved  by  a  cam,  acting 
through  a  simple  reducing  gear,  revolving 
once  only  in  two  years.  The  error  due 
to  leap  years  is  compensated  so  nearly 
that  the  resultant  error  is  only  ten  min- 
utes in  thirty  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
period  it  can  bie  anrected  and  reset  for  a 
subsequent  run  of  thirty  years,  in  less 
than  a  minute,  and  without  the  aid  of 
tools. 

The  huge  dode  will  Uras  be  entirely 

automatic,  and  entail  no  periodical  atten- 
tion beyond  that  possibly  required  to 
replace  a  bumt-out  lamp  in  the  lighting 

system.   

Protection  of  Workmen  on  Buildings 

It  has  been  but  a  few-  years  that  the 
safety  of  employees  on  buildings  has 
received  l^;islative  attention,  but  the 
list  of  states  having  laws  on  this  subject 
has  attained  considerable  length,  three — 
Louisiana,  Montana  and  Oklahoma — 
being  added  thereto  within  the  poiod 
covered  by  a  review  of  this  matter  in  a 
bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor. 

The  act  of  the  Louisiana  Legislature, 
says  the  American  Builder  mid  Coh^ 
tractor^  calls  Uxe  the  installation  of  such 
de\ices  as  will  protect  workmen  below 
from  falling  objects  and  requires  safety 
rails  to  be  placed  on  scaffolds,  elevator 
shafts  to  be  guarded,  the  adoption  <tf 
signals  for  hoists,  the  construction  of 
secondary  scaffolds  and  protective  floors 
and  the  determination  and  observance 
of  the  loading  capacity  of  joists  during 
the  construction  of  buildings. 

A  Montana  law  on  this  subject  requires 
scaffolds  to  be  safe  and  "so  built  as  to 
prevent  material  falling  there&om,  pro- 
tective shields  to  be  erected  a1)o\'e  scaf- 
folds if  work  is  beiii;^  carried  on  overhead, 
and  that  stans  and  elevator  ways  be 
guarded.  The  Oklahoma  statute  relates 
to  scaffolds,  hoists,  cranes  and  stays, 
which  shall  be  "safe  and  suitable";  and 
directs  the  construction  of  protective 
floors  during  the  course  d  the  erection 
of  the  btulding  if  the  permanent  floors  are 
not  laid  before  the  erection  of  the  suc- 
ceeding story. 
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AN  ELECTRIC  Wi 

It  is  often  dcsirnblc  to  know  the  quan- 
tity of  water  in  a  tank  or  cibtcrn  located 
some  distance  away,  without  the  neccfw 
sit}'  of  going  to  look  m  same.  As,  for 
instance,  in  the  ca??e  of  a  small  water 
system,  with  a  cittern  several  hundred 
feet  away,  on  a  hill,  supplying  water 
to  a  home.  ' 

WTien  the  owner  of  the  device  to  be 
described  desires  to  know  when  his  supply 
is  getting  low,  etc.,  he  merely  presses  a 
button  at  his  house,  and  the  gai^  shows 
the  exact  number  of  feet  or  gallons 
remaining. 


FiK-  1 


There  are  many  other  instances  where 
such  a  device  will  prove  a  great  con- 
venience and  time  saver. 

The  principle  of  the  t  auge  is  as  follows: 

An  instrument,  which  is  reahy  a  simple 
form  of  voltmeter,  is  located  at  the  house, 
or  any  place  desired.  A  Hne  of  coiranon 
telephone  wire  runs  from  it  to  a  small 
rheostat  on  the  tank.  This  rheostat  is 
controlled  by  the  height  of  water,  through 
a  float  and  a  simple  system  of  levers,  to 
reduce  the  motion.  \Vhen  the  tank  is 
full,  all  the  resistance  is  ait  out,  and  the 
pointer  of  the  gauge  readies  its  maximum 
defied  ion.  As  the  tank  is  emptied,  the 
resistance  is  gradually  introduced,  the 


Kg.  2 


ITER  TANK  GAUGE 
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gauge  registering  at  all  times  an  amount 

corresponding  to  the  dej^th.  The  read- 
ing is  taken  directly  from  the  scale,  as 
the  gauge  is  calibrated  in  feet  (or  gal- 
lons) instead  of  volts.  A  few  dry  ttOs 
are  suffident  to  operate  same,  as  they  aie 
only  used  the  short  time  during  whidi 
the  reading  is  being  taken. 

A  shnple  and  eaaly  made  form  of  volt- 
meter for  the  gauge  is  shown  at  Figs.  1 
and  2.  Fig.  1  is  an  end  view  of  the  coil 
and  moving  system;  while  Fig.  2  shows 
a  plan  view  of  the  completed  instrument. 

The  baseboard  is  a  piece  of  }  h  in.  hard- 
wood, 4  in.  square,  and  finished  as  desired. 
On  one  center  line,  about  1  in.  from  the 
end,  is  fastened  the  coil  A,  whidi  is  con- 
structed as  follows:  The  ends  arc  two 
pieces  of  Vie  in.  brass,  ^4  in.  x  IH  in. 
One  of  these  has  an  extra  lug,  on  one 
side  y2  in.  long  and  ^4  in.  wide.  This 
is  bent  over  at  right  angles,  and  is  the 
means  of  fastening  the  completed  coil 
to  the  base.  Two  or  three  small  wood 
screws  are  used.  In  each  of  these  pieces 
a  rectangular  hole  }i  x  ^  in.  is  cut.  A 
strip  of  Mi2  in.  bra.ss  5^  in.  wide  is  bent 
into  a  closed  form,  so  that  the  holes  in 
the  two  end  pieces  just  slip  over  the 
open  ends  of  the  form,  where  they  are 
neatly  soldered.  The  spotA  just  formed 
is  wound  full  of  a  fine  gauge  magnet  wire, 
about  No.  30  (single  silk  or  enamel 
best). 

The  mo\Hng  system  consists  of  the 

pivot  B.  which  may  be  a  portion  of  a 
large  sewing  needle^  with  both  ends 
ground  to  a  sharp  point.  Slightly  bdow 
'tile  center  of  this  pivot  and  at  right  angles 
to  it,  is  soldered  a  ]/iece  of  soft  iron,  C, 
3^  X  M/i6  in.,  and  from  '^12  to  Vis  in. 
thick.  The  barest  trace  of  solder  is  all 
that  is  necessary. 

The  pointer  D  is  made  of  very  thin 
spring  brass,  tapered  nicely  as  shown. 
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This  is  soldored  about  y^in.  below  upper 
end  of  pivot,  and  so  as  to  make  an  angle 
of  about  30  degrees  with  armature  C. 

Aluminum  i?;  a  better  material,  bcinp 
lighter,  only  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
^ten  securely,  as  it  can  not  be  soldered. 
ATsmall  weight  E  is  used  to  balance  the 
pointer]  and  bring  it  into  the  correct 
position;  that  is,  so  C  stands  parallel  to 
the  hole  in  the  coil.  A  U-shaped  piece 
<rf  brass  F  forms  the  bearings.  This  is 
Vie  x^}4  in-  in  cross  section.  The  pivot 
turns  in  small  dents,  made  with  a  smooth 
sharp-pointed  instrmnent  or  end  of  a 
drill.  Two  blocks  of  wood  are  used  to 
siipport  the  scale  H,  which  is  of  heavy 
cardboard. 


PlC.4 

A  case  of  thin  wood,  or  metal  (not 
iron),  should  be  made  to  protect  the 
I    instrument  from  dirt  and  air  currents. 
The  outline  of  this  case  is  shown  in  dotted 
lines.  Fig.  2.  The  portion  of  case  over 
scale  being  cut  away,  and  a  piece  of  thin 
i     glass  or  mica  may  he  fastened  on  the 
j    under  side  of  opening.    The  completed 
:    instrument  must  be  fastened,  in  a  per- 
manent upright  position. 
'       Figs.  3  and  4  show  the  rheostat  at  the 
tank  end  of  the  line.    The  ba.seboard  A 
is  about  0  X  8  in.    Arranged  in  the  arc 
of  a  drde,  with  is  for  a  center,  are  a 
half  dozen  or  more  flat  headed  brass 
bolts  D.    A  switch  arm  pivoted  at  E 
by  a  .small  bolt,  slides  over  them  suc- 
cessively.  This  arm  consists  ci  two 
parts,  the  thin  springy  part  B,  and  the 
hea\'ier  part  C.  to  which  is  fastened  the 
operating  arm. 
I      On  the  under  side  of  the  base  are 
arranged  as  many  resistance  coils  as 
there   are   contacts    D-\.    These  are 
merely  small  cylinders  of  wood,  fastened 
between  the  two  wood  strips  G,  G,  and 
wound  with  about  an  ounce  each  of  about 
No.  32  gauge  magnet  wire.    The  method 
of  determining  the  exact  amount  w^ii!  be 
described  later. 

Fig.  3  shows  the'tank,  float  and  levers 
whidi  operate  the  switch  aim.  The 
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Fig.  5 

rheostat  being  greatly  enlarged  out  of 
proportion  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 
The  float  /?  is  a  large  block  of  wood. 
Levers  C  and  D  are  light  wood  strips, 
pivoted  at  all  connections  with  small 
bolts.  D  has  a  bearint;  near  ono  end, 
on  edge  of  tank.  The  position  of  this 
bearing  will  be  determmcd  by  the  depth 
<]i  tank,  and  consequently  the  amount 
of  motion  to  be  reduced.  A  brass  strip 
connects  end  of  lever  D,  Fig.  3  and  C, 
Fig.  4. 

The  rheostat  should  be  protected  by  a 

cover  of  some  kind. 

Where  this  system  of  lever  is  for  any 
reason  objectionable,  another  method 
may  be  used  to  accomplish  the  same 
result.  A  stout  cord  is  fastened  to  the 
float  in  place  of  the  lever.  This  cord 
is  run  over  a  small  pulley  on  edge  of 
tank.  The  frame  of  an  old  clock  is 
secured,  with  a  train  of  two  or  three  of 
the  '  gears  remaining.  This  frame  is 
then  fastened  just  above  the  rheostat, 
and  the  loose  end  of  the  cord  is  attached 
to  a  small  drum  on  the  fastest  moving 
wheel  of  the  train  of  gears.  Another 
small  drum  is  placed  on  the  axle  of  the 
slowest  moving  wheel,  and  a  cord  run 
from  it  to  the  arm  of  the  rheostat.  With 
most  clocks,  two  gears  will  qive  a  reduc- 
tion of  5  to  1;  three  <;earG  25  to  1.  It 
will  also  be  necessary  to  place  a  small 
weight  on  the  rheostat  arm,  to  keep  the 
cords  taut  while  they  are  played  out  by 
the  float. 

The  number  of  batteries  required  will 
depend  on  the  length  of  Hne,  size  of  line 
wire  and  sensitiveness  of  meter.  For  a 
line  about  500  ft  (each  way)  6  or  8  ceils 
will  probably  be  sufficient.  The  correct 
number,  and  also  the  amount  of  resistance 
in  the  rheostat,  is  determined;  and  the 
calibration  of  the  meter  is  accomplished 
in  the  following  manner:  The  connections 
are  first  made  as  per  Fig.  5  (except  as 
the  coils  are  not  in  the  rheostat  yet,  it  is 
short-circuited  for  the  present).  The 
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button  is  now  pressed  to  obtain  a  reading; 
with  the  tank  full  of  water,  the  pointer 
of  the  meter  should  give  a  full  scale 
deflection.  If  it  does  not  lighten,  counter- 
balance weight,  add  cells,  or  do  both. 
If  pointer  of  meter  moves  too  far,  decrease 
number  of  cells,  until  the  desired  result 
is  obtained.  The  number  of  feet  of 
water  in  tank  is  now  marked  on  scale. 
The  tank  is  now  emptied,  and  sufficient 
resistance  inserted  in  the  circuit  to  give 
only  a  small  deflection  (say  \^  scale  or 
less).  This  position  is  marked  0  on 
scale.  The  resistance  thus  obtained  is 
divided  among  the  coils  F,  Fig.  4,  in 
such  amounts  as  to  give  fairly  even  scale 
divisions.  The  short  circuiting  wire  be- 
ing removed,  the  other  positions  can  be 
marked  on  the  scale  vinth  the  water  in 
the  tank  at  various  depths. 


Although  the  diagram,  Fig.  5,  only 
sho\\s  four  coils,  there  should  be  one  or 
more  for  each  foot  of  water  to  be  meas- 
ured. 

Since  for  correct  readings  the  voltage 
should  always  be  practically  constant, 
when  the  cells  become  nearly  exhausted 
the  tendency  Xvill  be  to  give  an  imder 
reading.  But  a  correct  reading  can 
always  be  obtained  by  having  an  extra 
resistance  coil,  equal  to  the  resistance 
of  the  line.  Then  before  each  reading 
a  test  can  be  made  by  switching  this 
resistance  in,  in  place  of  line.  TTiis  is 
equivalent  to  the  tank  in  full  position, 
and  the  gauge  should  register  same.  If 
it  registers  less,  the  difference  is  noted. 
Now  a  reading  is  taken  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  this  reading  plus  the  difference 
just  obtained  will  be  the  correct  reading. 


View  from  Man  Plying  Kite 


Recently  a  practical  demonstration  has 
been  made  of  the  usefulness  of  the  man- 
carrying  kites  to  tran.smit  wireless  com- 
munications, messages  having  been  sent 
from  San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, and  by  means  of  the  kite  cable 
transmitted  to  the  operator  on  the  ground. 

The  altitude  record  made  in  California 
was  385  ft.,  this  being  also  a  duration 
kite  record,  the  designer  of  these  man- 
carrying  kites  staying  up  in  the  air  for 
90  minutes.  The  young  Boston  kitor 
owes  his  life  to  the  fact  that  several  of 


the  many  kites  by  which  he  was  suspended 
at  Lx)s  Angeles  })arachuted  and  prevented  i 
him  from  dashing  to  death  on  the  earth,  i 
He  was  200  ft.  in  the  air  when  the  accident 
occurred  in  which  aNnator  Chas.  Willard 
collided  with  and  cut  the  cable  with  his  bi- 
plane, thus  severing  all  connection  of  the 
kites  with  the  earth.  Aviator  Willard  in- 
jured his  front  control,  but  was  able  to  land 
immediately  and  safely.  Although  three 
kites  were  wrecked,  kitor  Perkins  in  drop- 
ping 200  ft.  landed  without  serious  injury, 
the  remaining  kite  acting  as  a  parachute.  | 
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THE  MOST  NORTHERN  WIRELESS  STATION  IN  THE  WORLD 

Editor's  Not€—\lT.  Kline  is  one  of  our  most  enthusiastic  readers,  and  it  is 
certainly  very  interesting  to  receive  a  description  of  the  station  in  which  he  is  located. 
Being,  as  he  is,  ujxm  the  outskirts  of  civilization,  Mr.  Kline  would  no  doubt  be 
verv'  glad  to  hear  from  a  few  of  our  many  wireless  readers. 


The  Mail  Train  Lea^'ing  for  Fairbanks  and  Eagle 


WAR  DEPARTMENT 
SIGNAL  CORPS  U.S.  ARMY 

Circle,  Alaska. 

My  order  of  September  4th  just  received , 
and  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  books 
which  were  sent.  As  soon  as  navigation 
opens  I  will  try  and  make  a  larger  order. 

This  station  was  opened  in  September, 
1908,  for  commercial  business,  and  since 
then  we  have  worked  daily  with  the  best 
of  results.  Are  using  a  3  k.w.  generator 
and  a  6  h.p.  gasoline  engine.  I  am  work- 
ing with  the  two  stations,  Fort  Egbert 
(about  100  miles)  and  Fairbanks  (130 
miles);  but  have  heard  Cordova  plainly 


(250  miles  from  here);  they  are  using  a 
2  k.w.  outfit.  The  telegraph  stations 
here  in  Alaska  are  controlled  and  oper- 
ated by  the  U.S.  Signal  Corps  of  the 
Army,  From  what  data  I  can  gather 
this  is  the  most  northern  telegraph 
station  in  the  world  and  the  only  one 
that  is  entirely  in  log  cabins.  We  are 
only  about  20  miles  south  of  the  Arctic 
Circle.  We  are  using  the  Coimterpoise 
system  of  wires  at  a  height  of  about  7  ft. 
above  ground,  43  wires  200  ft.  long  (fan- 
shaped),  9  aerial  harps  300  ft.  long,  and 
a  steel  tower  80  ft.  high.  I  enclose  a  few 
snapshots  of  our  station. 

Yours  ver>'  truly, 

C.  E.  KLINE. 


1.  Engine  Room 


2.  Telegraph  Office  3.  Location  of  Operator 

Photograph  was  taken  at  SS  degrees  below  lero 
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FROZEN  AUTOMOBILE  RADIATOR 

N.  M.  HOWARD 


The  season  of  the  year  when  the  autoist 
has  to  look  out  for  frozen  tubes  in  his 
radiator  is  here.  Experience  is  a  good 
teacher,  but  it  is  sometimes  expensive, 
as  we  learned  last  winter.  We  intended 
to  use  the  car  only  a  few  times  during 
the  cold  weather  and  thought  it  would 
be  the  simplest  plan  to  use  ordinary 
water,  without  any  freezing  compound, 
in  the  radiator,  and  to  drain  the  radiator 
after  each  trip.  Well,  we  tried  this,  and 
it  worked  very  well  for  a  while,  imtil  one 
morning  we  went  to  fill  the  radiator  and 
foimd  that  one  of  the  tubes  had  burst. 
The  drain  cock  was  of>en,  and  apparently 
all  of  the  water  had  drained  out  of  the 
radiator.  For  some  time  we  were  at  loss 
to  determine  the  cause  of  the  trouble 
but  finally  decided  that  it  must  have  been 
due  cither  to  the  water  being  retained 
in  the  tube  by  a  piece  of  sediment  be- 
coming lodged  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube, 
or  to  the  tube  becoming  air-bound  and 
thus  preventing  the  water  from  draining 
out. 

This  experience  taught  us  that  it  is 
never  safe  to  assume  that  a  radiator  is 
completely  drained,  simply  because  the 
drain  cock  is  open  and  apparently  all  of 
the  water  has  run  out.  After  having 
our  radiator  repaired  we  used  a  mixture 
of  alcohol  and  water  and  had  no  further 
trouble.  We  used  about  one  part  alcohol 
and  two  parts  water.  Replacing  the 
evaporation  with  a  larger  percentage  of 
alcohol,  as  the  alcohol  boils  away  much 
faster  than  the  water. 

When  a  radiator  is  injured  by  having 
one  or  two  tubes  burst,  it  can  be  repaired 
without  going  to  the  expense  of  having 
the  radiator  pulled  to  pieces  and  the 
defective  tubes  replaced  with  new  ones, 
by  simply  plugging  the  defective  tubes 
at  each  end.  To  do  this,  it  is  necessary 
to  cut  a  hole  in  the  back  of  the  top  tank 
and  one  in  the  bottom  of  the  bottom 
tank,  near  the  defective  tubes.  Then 
working  through  these  holes  plug  both 


the  top  and  bottom  ends  of  the  burst 
tubes  with  solder,  using  a  soldering  iron 
to  melt  the  solder  in  place.  Make  sure 
the  tubes  are  tightly  plugged  and  then 
solder  patches  of  sheet  copper  or  brass 
over  the  holes  that  were  cut  in  the  tanks 
to  allow  access  to  the  tube  ends. 

To  test  the  radiator  for  leaks,  fill  it 
nearly  full  of  water,  plug  up  the  openings 
and  connect  a  bicycle  pump  to  it.  A  few 
strokes  of  the  pump  handle  will  give 
sufficient  pressure  to  force  the  water  out 
in  a  fine  spray  through  any  leaks  if  they 
exist.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  put 
enough  pressure  on  the  radiator  to  injure 
it. 

A  radiator  that  has  been  repaired  in  the 
above  manner  is  practically  as  good  as 
new,  as  the  loss  of  one  or  two  tubes  does 
not  make  any  appreciable  difference  to 
the  cooUng  surface;  but,  of  course,  if  a 
large  number  of  tubes  are  defective  this 
method  cannot  be  used,  as  it  would  reduce 
the  total  cooling  surface  of  the  radiator 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  circulating 
water  would  not  be  properly  cooled,  and 
in  hot  weather  the  engine  would  run  too 
warm.   
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COST  OF  HYDRO-ELECTRIC  PLANTS 

GEORGE  E.  WALSH 


The  harnessing  of  our  streams  and 

waterfalls  for  the  generation  of  electricity 
represents  one  of  the  most  iTnjxjrtant 
industrial  developments  of  tiic  day,  and 
there  are  hundreds  of  such  power  plants 
scattered  all  over  the  country;  but  aside 
from  the  large  commercial  hydro-electri- 
cal plants  there  are  hundreds  of  compara- 
tivdy  small  streams  and  brooks  which 
possess  all  the  posstlulities  on  a  limited 
scale  that  the  big  ones  offer.  The  value 
of  comparatively  small  streams  running 
tlirough  a  rich  fanning  or  manufacturing 
r^on  is  scarcely  appreciated  by  many, 
and  to  utilize  them  to  economic  advantage 
is  one  of  the  opportunities  that  awaits 
the  far-seeing  man  of  affairs. 

Theoretically,  size  is  inconsequential  in 
hydraulic  development,  but  as  a  matter 
of  practical  electrical  engineering  small 
powers  require  very  special  treatment 
to  secure  good  economic  results.  This 
applies  with  spcciril  reference  to  a  plant 
under  500  h.p.,  and  in  particular  to  those 
of  200  or  300  h.p.  There  are  Uterally 
tiiousands  of  brooks,  small  waterfolls 
and  lakes  scattered  over  the  country 
that  could  be  made  to  yield  an  output 
of  several  hundred  horse-power,  and  the 
only  question  is  one  of  economic  develop- 
ment and  operaticm.  &tch  plants  could 
be  utiHzed  for  pimiping  water  for  irriga- 
tion purposes,  for  operating  small  fac- 
tories, and  for  lighting  houses  and  miUs. 
Water  is  the  ch»Eipest  of  all  power  when 
properly  harnessed;  but.  heretofore, 
attention  has  been  directed  chiefly  to 
such  big  affairs  as  Niagara.  It  is  remark- 
able what  tremendous  power  can  be 
developed  from  a  small  stream  when  its 
location  is  such  that  a  steep  \-erlical 
flow  can  be  obtained.  We  know  that 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains  there  are  mere 
brooks,  which  are  today  turning  genera- 
tors which  furnish  upward  of  30,000  and 
40,000  h.p.  This  is  due  to  their  great 
altitude  when  conditions  are  favorable 
for  a  steep  drop  at  a  point  vrben  the 
power  horse  can  utilize  it. 

The  cheapest  development  of  water 
power  is  where  the  drop  is  vertical,  for 
then  the  ih  nstock  need  be  little  more 
than  the  height.  With  heads  that  range 
from  10  up  to  2,000  ft.,  the  cost  of  de- 


velopment is  subject  to  wide  variation. 

In  fact ,  a  complete  water  power  develop- 
ment wiili  its  electric  generation  station 
costs  all  the  way  from  $30  to  $300  per 
kilowatt  of  capacity.  Somewhere  be- 
tween these  two  extremes  will  be  found 
the  cost  of  the  average  hydro-electric 
plants  of  the  coimtry.  If  the  bed  of  a 
stream  has  only  a  moderate  descent  of 
5  or  10  ft.  per  mile,  it  will  require  larger 
waterwheels  and  electric  generators  than 
another  which  has  a  sudden  drop  of 
50  or  more  feet.  Consequently  we  have 
the  rule  that  the  cost  of  development 
per  unit  of  power  increases  as  the  head 
decreases,  other  factors  remaining  the 
same;  and  for  wheels  and  generators  the 
weic^t  per  unit  of  output  decreases  as 
the  sp>eed  of  revolution  increases,  and 
this  speed  goes  up  with  the  head  of  the 
water. 

The  measurement  of  a  stream  with  its 

water  flow  throughout  the  year  is  the 
lirst  imporUmt  step  in  considering  the 
work  of  developing  it.  A  good  many 
small  plants  have  proved  failures  in  the 
past  through  lack  of  exact  knowledge  of 
the  annuid  flow  of  water.  Although 
the  flow  was  good  in  the  winter  and  spring 
months,  in  &e  summer  it  was  so  small 
that  there  was  not  sufficient  power  to 
run  the  wheels.  A  small  brook  only  a 
few  feet  deep  and  20  ft.  wide  that  flows 
steadily  the  year  round  is  of  nmdi  greater 
value  for  hydro-electric  development 
than  a  river  ten  times  as  large  which 
practically  dries  up  in  the  summer  months. 
With  a  comparatively  high  head  a  rela- 
tively small  brook  fed  by  springs  that 
never  dry  up  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
assets  for  an  electrical  plant.  Such 
streams  with  tiicir  sources  among  the 
hills  and  mountains  are  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  and  they  could  be 
harnessed  with  the  minimum  of  expense 
for  electrical  generation. 

To  take  a  concrete  illustration  a  stream 
which  has  a  reliable  flow  of  100  cu.  ft. 
of  water  per  second  located  so  that  a 
working  head  of  25  ft.  can  be  used  should 
prove  a  good  one  for  hydroelectric  de- 
vdopnoent.  Such  a  stream  might  have 
a  maximum  flow  of  400  cu.  ft.  of  water 
in  the  rainy  season,  and  a  mean  flow  of 
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200  cu.  ft.  and  a  mioimum  flow  of  100. 

The  latter  flow  must  be  the  one  on 
which  to  base  calculations  for  reliable 
power  output. 

Now  what  can  be  done  with  such  a 
stream,  and  how  much  power  can  be 
developed,  and  what  would  the  cost 
of  installation  be?  These  are  the  prac- 
tical questions  that  many  are  asking 
today.  They  af^ly  to  nearly  every  part 
of  the  country.  There  are  thousands 
of  towns  and  villages,  tens  of  thousands 
of  individual  faims  and  homes,  and 
hundreds  of  mills  and  factories,  which 
are  interested  in  the  development  of 
such  small  hydro-electric  power.  The 
big  stroons  and  waterfalls  require  so 
much  capital  for  their  development  that 
they  cannot  be  utilized  except  by  larj^e 
companies  and  syndicates.  Yet  the 
smaller  streams  are  of  far  more  general 
importance  to  the  whole  country,  and 
interest  far  more  jjeople. 

The  average  flow  of  such  a  stream  will 
develop  just  about  225  h.p.  when  utilized 
in  a  first-class  turbine.  The  electrical 
product  of  this  plant  can  be  utilized  for 
every  hour  of  the  twenty-four  of  each 
day  throughout  the  year.  For  a  good 
part  of  the  jrear,  say  about  nine  months, 
twice  this  amount  of  power  oould  be 
developed.  Rut  as  few  industries  require 
continuous  power  throughout  the  day  and 
night  the  plant  would  thus  furnish  far 
more  electricity  than  would  appear  at 
first  s\^ht.  Electric  li^^hting  power  would 
be  used  only  for  half  the  time,  and  surplus 
power  could  be  used  or  sold  in  the  day  time. 

K  the  normal  minimum  flow  was  100 
cu.  ft.  ])er  sr( ond  or  6.000  ft.  per  minute, 
the  workin;;  {)ower  for  a  12-hour  nm 
could  be  doubled  by  storing  some  4,000,- 
000  cu.  ft.  of  water.  This  would  mean 
drawing-ofT  a  100  acrr  |>ond  1  ft.  of  water 
at  night  and  lillinj.^  it  up  in  the  day-tune 
when  the  fXDwer  was  reduced  or  entirely 
off.  In  a  very  dry  season  the  water 
stored  might  be  reduced  to  2,000,000 
cu.  ft.  in  each  twenty-four  hours.  Six 
inches  on  a  100-acre  pond  would  take 
care  of  this  for  a  day,  so  that  if  1  > y  i^utting 
flash  boards  on  the  dam  the  water  could 
be  raised  2  or  ^  ft.  in  a  100-acre  pond 
the  plant  would  be  made  practically  safe 
for  over  300  k.w.  steady  output  on  its 
lighting  load. 

If  l.SOO  k.w.  hours  were  thus  stored 
in  the  pond  for  1  ft.  of  depth,  the  distribu- 


tion of  the  power  could  be  made  to  suit 
the  demand.  One  might  draw  off  300 
k.w.  for  three  hours,  and  still  have  900 
k.w.  hours  left  for  the  rest  of  the  night 
or  day  over  and  above  the  basic  150  k.w. 
from  the  minimum  flow.  This  would 
allow  a  total  output  of  450  k.w.  during 
the  hours  of  heavy  load,  and  would  leave 
2,250  k.w.  hours  for  the  rest  of  the  mgbt 
and  for  a  small  day  load.  Now  a  pmt 
with  a  peak  capacity  of  600  k.w.  is  cap- 
able of  doing  the  lighting  work  of  an 
average  city  of  25,000  to  30,000  inhabi- 
tants, furnishing  also  in  the  day-time  a 
fair  amount  of  power  for  light  mill  and 
factory  work.  But  as  all  of  this  output  is 
based  on  the  minimum  flow,  it  is  quite  ap- 
parent that  for  seven  to  nine  months  of  the 
year  a  very  much  larger  output  can  be  de- 
pended upon.  This  larger  output  would 
come  at  a  time  when  our  nights  are  the 
longest,  and  the  demand  for  lighting  the 
longest.  It  is  also  the  busiest  part  of 
the  year,  so  that  the  sale  of  current  oould 
be  greatly  increased. 

But  the  safe  way  in  figuring  on  hydro- 
electric development  is  to  consider  the 
dry  season  output  or  the  minimum  flow. 
If  this  is  securely  taken  care  of  the  rest 
of  the  season  will  give  no  trouble.  Where 
the  mistakes  have  been  made  in  the  past 
has  been  to  figure  on  the  mean  flow  and 
construct  a  plant  accordingly.  Also  the 
condition  of  the  season  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  We  have  our  wet 
and  dr\'  seasons.  A  few  years  ago  a  plant 
was  erected  in  Massachusetts  where 
hasty  and  insufficient  data  caused  a 
great  loss.  The  minimum'flow  was  based 
on  the  measurements  f)f  tlie  stream  for  one 
summer.  Thai  summer  proved  to  l)e 
an  unusually  wet  season,  and  vnth  no 
previous  summer  records  of  flow  on  hand 
the  plant  was  erected  on  this  in.sufTicient 
data.  Tiie  result  was  that  the  first 
season  after  the  plant  was  put  into  ser- 
vice unusually  diy  weather  followed,  and 
instead  of  l)eing  able  to  develop  225  h.p. 
the  plant  could  scarcely  show  175.  The 
plant  was  characterized  as  a  fraud  and 
failure,  and  tiie  engineers  were  blamed 
for  their  optimistic  statements  and 
claims.  It  gave  a  black  eye  to  hydro- 
electric work  in  that  whole  region.  Many 
believed  that  electricity  was  an  unreliable 
power,  and  othore  simply  said  that  you 
had  to  discount  electrical  engineers' 
statements  by  a  large  percentage. 
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Not  many  such  mistakes  are  made 

today,  or  there  is  no.  reason  that  they 
should  be  made.  Reliable  data  and 
measurements  are  the  foundation  upon 
whidi  every  plant  should  be  constructed. 
There  can  be  no  guess  work,  no  reliance 
upon  the  statements  of  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tants that  a  certain  stream  has  never 
dried  ttp  in  their  fifty  years  of  recoUeo- 
ticn.  Science  does  not  go  upon  any  such 
proceedings. 

if  there  is  any  question  about  the  mini- 
mum flow  a  littie  extra  depth  in  the  pond 
will  take  care  of  the  difference.  Some 
streams  have  a  remarkable  variation  in 
the  flow,  ranging  all  the  way  from  100  to 
600  cu.  ft.  of  flow  per  second.  The 
Massadnisetts  plant  referred  to  above 
was  one  of  these  streams.  It  was  found 
that  by  increasing  the  depth  of  the  pond 
1  ft.  the  amount  of  water  storage  would 
(sove  sufficient  for  all  purposes;  but  to 
be  on  tile  safe  side  an  extra  depth  of  2  ft. 
was  made.  This  solved  the  problem 
satisfactorily,  so  that  today  even  more 
than  the  rated  horse-power  can  be  de- 
veloped and  maint4iiTiftd  thnmgliout  the 
diy  season.  In  the  event  of  an  unusually 
long  dry  summer  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  plant  could  still  go  on  serving 
its  clients  without  fear  of  a  shut-down. 

The  c1o^-elopment  of  small  streams  does 
not  usually  call  for  large  expense.  For 
the  dam  a  well-ballasted  timber  crib 
proves  the  most  satisfactory,  with  special 
attention  given  to  secure  foundations 
and  abutments.  Such  a  dam  will  last 
indefinitely  and  prove  very  satisfactory. 
The  power  house  should  be  placed  as 
close  to  the  dam  as  conditions  will  per- 
mit. The  shorter  the  penstock  the 
better  the  work  will  prove.  If  the  water 
orast  be  conducted  any  great  distance 
to  the  power  house  site  it  is  far  more 
satisfactory  to  conduct  it  there  in  a  deep 
open  canal  or  flume. 

In  arranging  the  number  of  wheels  and 
generator  units,  donaderation  should  be 
given  to  the  question  of  possible  use  and 
breakdowns.  Enough  units  should  be 
developed  so  that  the  whole  plant  will 
not  be  crippled  in  the  event  of  temporary 
crippling  of  one.  For  a  plant  of  this 
size  four  150  k.w.  niachmcs  would  prove 
more  reliable  than  two.  More  than  this 
number  would  increase  the  cost  without 
any  material  gain,  and  anything  less 
migbt  cause  too  severe  an  overload  in  the 


event  of  a  hot  bearing  compelling  the 

shutting  down  of  one  machine. 

Water  wheel  data  shows  that  the  re- 
quired maximtun  power  per  unit,  about 
275  to  300  h.p.,  could  be  obtained  from  a 
single  horizontal  wheel  under  25  ft.  head 
at  about  200  revolutions  per  minute, 
or  from  a  combined  pair  of  smaller  wheels 
at  about  300  revolutions  per  minute. 
Either  combination  with  a  dynamo  would 
do  well,  but  the  single  wheel  would  be 
a  httle  cheaf  t  r. 

A  power  plant  of  this  size  is  almost 
too  small  to  attract  promoters  and  finan> 
cial  houses  interested  in  bonds.  It  must 
therefore  be  the  work  of  private  concerns. 
But  there  is  no  more  profitable  invest- 
ment of  funds  than  in  such  hydro-electric 
plants  where  conditions  for  harnessing 
and  selling  the  powder  are  satisfactory. 
The  farmers  as  well  as  the  people  of  small 
towns  and  villages  are  interested  in  the 
httmesang  of  ibd  small  streams.  Where 
irrigation  pumps  are  to  be  operated  and 
farm  machines  to  be  driven  by  some 
power  other  than  hand  and  hofse,  the 
hydro-electrical  question  should  be  con- 
sidered. There  is  not  a  farming  com- 
mimity  or  a  hamlet  in  the  United  States 
favorably  situatekl  in  regard  to  streams 
that  ootdd  not  be  enormously  benefited 
by  the  con.struction  of  a  hydro-electric 
plant.  They  are  being  installed  all  over 
the  country  nearly  every  year,  and  they 
are  proving  valuable  assets.  They  are 
lighting  houses  and  running  mills,  fac- 
tories and  farm  machinery  chea])er  than 
can  be  done  by  any  other  known  power. 
The  capitalists  may  not  care  to  bother 
with  these  little  brooks  and  streams,  and  , 
the  big  water  companies  overlook  them; 
but  they  are  an  asset  to  the  small  village 
and  individual  farmers  that  are  of  in- 
calculable worth.  Some  day  th^  will 
be  nearly  all  harnessed,  but  at  present 
the  opportunity  is  awaiting  the  progres- 
sive men  who  can  utilize  tiiem. 


A  round  file  may  be  used  as  a  reamer 
by  inserting  it  in  the  hole  to  be  reamed 
and  turning  to  the  right  instead  of  to 
the  left.  By  doing  so  the  file  will  not 
bind,  and  excellent  work  will  result.— 
Penberthy  Engineer  and  Fireman. 

Indecision  can  never  think  well;  the 
field  of  thought  is  never  ploughed  by 
simply  turning  it  over  in  the  mind. 
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HOW  TO  MAXB  A^DIVIDniG  FLATS  FOR  LATHB  HEADSTOGK 

A.  HALLBTT 

The  following  method  of  obtainkig 

the  exact  positions  for  the  holes  in  a 
dividing:  plate,  as  fitted  to  so  many  small 
lathe  headstocks,  will  be  found  extremely 
useful  when  the  required  number  of  holes 
18  a  laiige  one  or  a  prime  number.  With 
ordinary  care  in  the  drilHnc:,  a  plate  can 
be  made  with  any  number  of  holes  de- 
shed,  with  a  dcKree  of  accuracy  unobtain- 
able by  any  other  method  I  know  of  in 
which  another  di\'ided  head  is  not  used. 

Let  us  consider,  for  example,  that  we 
require  a  plate  having  74  holes  in  it. 
Piret  construct  the  small  drilling  jij^, 
shown  in  plan  and  elevation  at  A  and  i>, 
Fig.  1.  This  consists  of  a  piece  of  steel 
plate  1  in.  square  and  in.  thick.  This 
is  drilled  for  four  wood  screws,  and  also 
has  drilled  along  one  of  its  center  lines 
two  =^ie  in.  holes  y%  in.  apart.  These 
holes  must  be  true  to  size,  and  their 
distance  apart  nmst  be  faiily  accurate, 
althougli  this  is  not  of  absdute  impor- 
tance. 

This  piece  is  screwed  on  to  a  piece  of 
flat  hard  wood,  with  two  strips  of  Vm  in. 
brass  or  sted  under  its  two  edges,  so  as 
to  leave  a  space  under  the  center  of  it 
Yi  in.  wide  and  Via  in.  deep.  This  will 
be  clear  from  the  drawings.  A  small 
steel  peg,  C",  Fig.  1,  must  be  turned  from 
mild  steel,  having  the  parallel  end  in. 
diameter  and  ^  in.  long.  The  knob  can 
be  anything.  A  short  piece  of  rod  of 
H  Of  M  diameter,  with  a  spigot  on 
tme  end,  of  the  above  sizes,  will  answer 
quite  well.  This  'He  in.  peg  must  be  a 
nice  fit  in  the  in.  hole  drilled  in  our 
jig.  A  strip  of  brass  will  now  be  required* 
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^  in.  wide  and  Ha  iq.  thick.  Hard 
rdled  brass  will  be*  tiie  best  for  the  pur- 
pose.  This  must  be  a  sliding  fit  in  the 

space  under  the  steel  plate  of  the  jig 
already  made.  The  length  of  this  piece 
of  brass  for  a  74-hole  plate  will  be  28^  in. 
One  end  of  this  strip  is  pushed  tmder  the 
jig  until  the  end  is  about  Y  ii^-  or  '^n  in. 
clear  of  the  nearest  "'m  in.  hole.  A  hole 
is  then  drilled  through  the  strip  and  the 
peg  inserted  in  the  hole.  The  second 
hole  is  then  drilled,  the  peg  taken  out, 
the  strip  pushed  along,  and  the  peg  in- 
serted through  the  front  hole  of  the  jig 
and  the  second  hole  in  the  strip.  A  third 
hole  is  then  drilled,  and  so  on  until  we 
have  the  whole  strip  drilled  wth  75  holes, 
or  one. more  than  the  nimiber  we  require 
for  our  plate.  The  ends  of  the  strip  must 
then  be  cut  ofT,  leaN-ing  ^  in.  beyond 
each  end  hole.  The  ends  must  also  be 
beveled  off,  commencing  from  a  point 
^  in.  inside  each  end  hole  to  the  end, 
so  that  when  the  strip  is  bent  into  a  hoop, 
with  the  two  end  holes  coinciding,  the 
joint  will  be  of  the  same  thickness  as  the 
rest  of  the  strip.  Next  take  a  piece  of 
or  in.  pone  or  white-wood  9  in. 
square,  and  roughly  shape  it  to  a  9  in. 
diameter  disc.  Fix  this  to  the  lathe 
faceplate  and  turn  it  up  on  the  edge  tmtil 
the  strip,  when  bent  round  it  dosdy, 
wiU  have  the  two  end  holes  exactly 
coinciding.  The  turning  must  l>e  care- 
fully done  to  ensure  an  accurate  and  close 
fit  of  the  brass  strip.  The  peg  (C,  Fig.  1 ) 
can  now  be  pushed  into  the  two  end  holes 
to  hold  the  strip  together,  and  holes 
drilled  for  wood  screws  in  the  strip  at 
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several  points  all  rotrnd  it  to  hold  it  on. 
Two  had  better  be  put  in  close  to  each 
end,  as  shown,  to  keep  the  ends  down 
close  together.  A  piece  of  stiff  spring;, 
having  a  peg  of  9i6  in.  diameter  riveted 
into  one  end,  must  be  clamped  to  the 
lathe  bed,  so  as  to  act  as  a  stop,  the  peg 
falling  into  the  hole  of  the  strip.  The 
dividing  plate  can  then  be  fixed  onto  the 
front  of  the  wood  disc  on  the  faceplate, 
and  secured  centrally,  or  if  it  be  a  new 
plate  we  are  making  it  can  be  turned 
up  now. 

If  we  have  a  drilling  attachment  fitted 
to  the  slide-rest  it  is  a  simple  matter  to 
drill  this  plate;  but  if  not,  we  must  scribe 
a  circle  round  the  plate  with  a  pointed 
tool  in  the  rest,  and  mark  this  circle 
with  the  same  pointed  tool  moved  to  and 
fro  across  the  plate,  moving  the  lathe 
round  one  hole  between  each  mark.  This 
latter  method  opens  up  a  chance  of  error 
in  the  second  drilling,  which  the  use  of 
a  drilling  attachment,  if  at  all  satisfac- 
tory, eliminates.  Should  more  than  one 
circle  of  holes  be  required  on  the  same 
plate,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  strip,  as 
above  described,  first  for  the  largest 
number.  This  done  and  the  plate  drilled 
we  can  cut  off  a  piece  of  the  strip,  leaving 
the  correct  nimiber  of  holes  for  the  second 
number  plus  1,  and  so  on. 


The  wood  will  then  have  to  be  turned 
down  to  take  the  shortened  strip,  and 
so  on.  Anyway,  the  strip  can  be  kept, 
as  it  is  always  likely  to  come  in  for  this 
purpose,  if  not  required  at  once. 

Fig.  2  sliows  a  very  serviceable  spring 
stop  for  a  dividing  plate,  and  one  which 
1  have  found  stiffer  in  use  than  one  made 
with  a  peg  riveted  to  a  piece  of  spring  steel. 

The  arm  and  top  end  plunger  casing 
is  a  malleable  casting,  or  a  steel  forging 
drilled  out  to  ]/i  in.  diameter  to  take  the 
plimger.  This  is  of  steel  (double  shear 
or  silver  steel),  turned  at  its  outer  end 
to  suit  the  hole  in  the  dividing  plate, 
generally  ]/%  m.,  and  at  its  inner  end  also 
to  in.  A  knob  is  turned  and  tapped 
to  screw  onto  the  end  of  the  plunger, 
and  a  fairly  stiff  spring  bears  against 
the  shoulder  left  on  it  and  the  back  end 
of  the  casing. 

The  lower  end  has  a  boss  drilled  and 
faced  up  true,  and  has  a  in.  or  ^  in. 
bolt  holding  it  to  a  small  bracket  fastened 
to  the  headstock  with  studs.  This  allows 
the  arm  to  swivel  so  as  to  bring  the  peg 
in  line  ^\ith  the  \'arious  circles  of  holes 
on  the  plate.  The  height,  etc.,  will  have 
to  be  arranged  to  suit  the  lathe  tmder 
consideration,  but  I  think  the  general 
idea  is  shown  fairly  clear. — Model  Engineer 
and  Electrician. 


The  Car  of  a  French  MiliUry  Balloon 
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Price  of  Platinum 

The  price  of  platinxim  has  lately  at- 
tained to  the  high  level  of  $480  per  lb. 
troy,  for  refined,  a  figure  which  it  has 
only  once  before  touched — namely  in 
1906.  The  recent  advance  is  attributable 
to  causes  similar  to  those  which  operated 
in  that  year.  Consumption  continues 
to  expand  steadily  as  the  result  of  the 
more  widespread  utilisation  of  the  metal 
in  connection  with  the  steadily  growing 
electric  lighting  industry,  the  jewelry 
manufacturing  industry,  and  the  chemi- 
cal, dental  and  photographic  trades, 
while  new  uses  are  continually  being 
discovered,  which  though  comparatively 
small  individually  have  a  cumulative 
effect.  A  typical  example  of  audi  new 
uses  is  to  be  found  in  the  motor-car  manu- 
facturing  industry,  where  the  unique 
quahties  of  platinum  have  gained  for  it 
a  use  which  even  high  prices  do  not  seem 
sufficient  to  discotu-age.  The  world's 
annual  consumption  of  the  metal  has 
been  estimated  at  between  350,000  oz. 
and  370,000  oz.,  of  which,  however, 
roughly  one-third  is  represented  by  metal 
recovered  from  scrap  and  remarketed, 
Practically  the  whole  of  the  350,000  oz. 
or  370,000  oz,  is  consiuned  in  the  four 
principal  markets,  Pkance  absorbing 
about  40  percent,  Germany  and  the 
United  States  of  America  each  26  percent, 
and  Great  Britain  7  percent,  the  small 
balance  remaining  being  consumed  in 
Russia,  which  is  practically  the  sole  source 
of  supply.   

New  Wireless  Apparatus 
Professor  Cerebotani,  an  Italian  in- 
ventor, gave  a  private  exhibit  of  his  wire- 
less discoveries  the  other  day  before 
members  of  the  French  ministers  of  war, 
posts  and  telegraphs,  and  a  larj^c  number 
of  scientists,  including  M.  Eiffel,  the 
constructor  of  the  Eiffd  Tower,  wlddi  is 
now  a  government  station.  Among  the 
apparatus  employed  was  a  pocket  wire- 
less machine,  a  wireless  telegraph  printer 
by  means  of  which  messages  are  sent  as 
readily  as  writing  on  a  typewriter,  and 
a  wireless  teleautoj^raph  which  enables 
persons  to  sign  their  signature  as  far  as 
waves  readi. 
The  pocket  apparatus  is  a  little  larger 
than  a  pair  of  field  glasses  and  is  operated 
by  attaching  its  antennae  to  a  post  or 
tree,  which,  at  the  height  of  50  ft.  enables 


communicatioa  to  be  made  within  a  radius 
of  two  or  three  miles.  The  teleprinter,  a 
local  contemporary  explains,  is  a  simple 
little  instrument  with  a  keyboard  like  a 
typewriter,  which  can  be  fixed  to  any 
tdegiaph  or  telephone  installation.  This 
transmits  mcssaj^cs  which  appear  on 
printed  slips  at  the  other  end,  but  it  has 
the  advantage  of  being  infinitely  more 
simple  tiian  anything  yet  invented,  and, 
beades,  can  be  used  with  wireless.  This 
should  be  interesting  to  railway  ofl&dals 
in  particular,  since  such  a  machine  could 
be  put  at  the  diq|)osal  of  aU  signalmen, 
pointsmen,  station  xxaetan,  and  others, 
permitting  them  to  communicate  qtdckly 
and  accurately  with  the  head  office.  It 
would  be  also  exceedingly  usel^  for  small, 
out-of-the-way  post  offices,  since  no 
special  training  or  pcactice  is  necessary 
to  operate  it. 

The  teleautograph  is  a  most  simple 
apparatus,  i^iich  can  also  be  affixed  to 
any  telephone  or  td^rsph  line.  By  this 
a  signature,  a  drawing  or  a  holo^aph 
manuscript  written  with  a  ^ndl  fixed 
to  )a  flenble  carriage  is  cofned  exactly 
on  a  machine  at  the  other  end.  Henoe 
a  man  in  Paris  could  sign  a  document  in 
Algiers  or  a  signature  in  Algiers  could  be 
venfied  from  Paris.  As  if  tiiese  wonders 
were  not  already  sufficient,  we  are  further 
assured  that  the  greater  the  distance  the 
better  the  machine  ^vill  work,  although 
we  have  not  been  told  why  this  should 
be  so.  The  tradng  of  one's  signatuFe 
seems  to  be  no  more  difficult  than  with  a 
pen,  and  a  pencil  repeats  it  automatically 
wherever  we  want  it,  even  should  it  be 
at  the  Antipodes. 

Another  invention  of  the  professor  is 

an  instrument  for  prescr\'ing  the  secrecy 
of  wireless  messages.  As  is  well  known  a 
message  sent  out  by  a  wireless  station  is 
received  by  all  stations  within  a  certain 
radius,  although  it  be  only  intended  for 
one  of  them,  l^ecause  the  Hertzian  waves 
sent  out  alfect  all  receivers  alike.  This 
new  machine,  however,  allows  each  of  a 
large  number  of  stations  to  have  its 
identification  number,  and  when  the 
Hertzian  waves  are  set  going  with  the 
transmitter  at  a  certain  number,  only 
the  station  bearing  the  corresponding 
number  can  receive  the  message,  all  the 
others  being  cut  off  by  a  short-circuit 
arrangement.  . 
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QUESTIONS -AND  ANSWERS 

OmtioM  oa  ilMttlcri  and  mertwifriffd  MWoeto  at  tmnl  intaraat  wiO  b*  uMwered ,  m  f ar  m  powibto.  to  tUt 
deputxneot.  frw  «  chkrse.  The  writer  must  give  hla  naae  «ad  addfMii  and  the  Mwmr  will  be  pnbHdMd  under 
his  ioitials  mad  tOWit  but,  if  he  so  requesU.  anything  wtaidi  aaigr  tdattfr  Un  will  bt  withheld.  Qaeetfow  mwt 
be  wTinem  Mir  «m  Me  of  the  eheeL^  a  ihMt  ef  fifev  Mnnle  ina  ill  ether  eHeati  ef  the  letter,  ead 
only  three  twretleiB  aer  he  eeal  at  cm  ttaM.  No  eMantfao  wOlte  gkea  to  qmetlcne  which  do  set  fellow  three 

rules. 

Owing  to  the  Urge  number  o(  questions  received,  It  is  rarely  thst  a  reply  can  be  given  in  the  first  if.sup  af;cr 
receipt.  _  Oucstions  for  which  s  speedy  reply  is  dcsued  wilt  be  answered  by  mail  if  fifty  cents  is  enclosed.  This 
amount  is  not  to  be  considered  as  payment  for  reply,  t  in  t3  simply  lo  cover  clerical  cipenses,  postage  and  cost 
ol  tetter  writing.  As  the  time  required  to  get  •  question  salisiactoriiy  answered  varies,  we  cannot  guarantee  to 
eoewer  within  a  definite  time. 

If  a  questioo  eotaile  aa  inocdiaate  amooat  ol  rareaich  er  calctilation,  a  special  charge  of  ooe  dollar  or  mo<e 
wmbeauacudrpeDdiatootheaaaoimtedaherfeqaind.  ReadmwilLiacreqrcaerbbeaotttedif  eaeliachafae 
■Mkhaia2kaadthewotkwmoothodoaaitoleerdMiMdudvaidlor. 


1716.  Storage  Battery.  W.  T3  .  West  Orange, 
N.J.,  asks  for  directions  for  charging  a  storage 
battcr>',  and  if  a  generator  made  from  a  tele- 
phone magneto  will  be  suitable  for  the  purpose? 
Ans. — In  our  last  July  Bleetriekm  and  me^anie 
appeared  a  very  complete  article  on  this  subject, 
the  diagram  given  in  Fig.  13  being  the  one  you 
should  particularly  study.  Instead  of  using  a 
shunt  field  rheostat  for  controlling  the  dynamo, 
you  will  need  to  adjust  the  spera  or  interpose 
a  resistance  in  the  main  line.  You  must  allow 
considerable  time  for  charging,  for  the  case  is 
iflte  tlmt  of  filling  a  large  tank  when  yoa  have 
only  a  small  pump. 

1717.  The  "Hlcmy"  H.  P.,  Upper  Troy, 
N.Y.,  asks  (1)  for  an  explanation,  with  example, 
of  this  electrical  unit.  (2^  What  is  a  "resona- 
tor'' when  applied  to  electrical  apparattis?  Ans. 
—  (I)  There  is  a  quality  connected  with  electri- 
cal circuits  that  is  analogous  to  inertia  in  ine- 
chanical  matters.  A  balance  wheel  objects  to 
bei^  started  in  motion,  but  when  finally  in 
motiott  it  objects  to  being  stopped.  Snmlarly, 
the  presence  of  "self-induction  '  in  an  electrical 
circuit  hinders  the  growth  of  the  current  and 
at  the  next  instant  mndecs  its  decay.  'So  when 
contact  is  made,  say  with  a  spark  coil  for  ns 
lighting,  an  appreciable  time  is  required  for  the 
current  to  attain  its  final  value  as  required  b^ 
Ohm's  law.  Ail  this  time  while  the  current  is 
increasing,  the  (iroductioa  of  the  magnetism  is 
constantly  inducing  a  counter  electromotive 
force  in  the  winding.  When  the  current  reaches 
its  final  value,  no  increase  in  magnetism  takes 
place,  and  this  counter  effect  stops.  Now  at 
the  break  of  the  drcttit  the  magnetism  disappears, 
but  in  getting  out  of  existence  these  lines  cut 
through  the  coils  and  induce  in  them  an  electro- 
motive force  in  the  direction  to  prolong  the 
current,  and  so  vigofotisly  as  to  hold  a  momen- 
tsfy  flasii  acress  the  gap.  The  energy  stored 
up  in  the  magnetic  field  is  similar  to  that  stored 
in  a  fly  wheel.  If  you  try  to  stop  the  wheel 
instanuy  there  will  be  a  crash,  and  it  is  this 
electric  crash  with  the  coil  that  you  wish  for 
the  ignition.  Such  an  abrupt  breaJc  is  carefully 
avoided,  however,  in  case  of  dynamo  machinery', 
for  the  momentarily  great  electromotive  force 
may  readily  pxmcture  the  insulation.  If  you 
multiply  the  number  of  turns  of  wire  in  a  pven 
coil  by  the  number  of  magnetic  lines  of  lorce 
passing  through  it,  and  divide  Ijv  the  numV>cr  of 
amperes,  and  then  by  100,000,000,  you  will  get 
the  number  of  hetufes.  This  win  tisnalfy  be  a 


fraction.  (2)  You  will  find  a  description  in 
Chapter  XXV,  in  the  Engineering  Series,  in 
the  July,  1908,  magazine. 

1718.  Mscaeto  Generator.  E.  K.,  Rich- 
mond,  Va.,  has  substitated  No.  27  wire  for  No. 
36  on  the  shuttle  armature  of  a  telephone  mag- 
neto, and  now  the  machine  completely  fails  to 
work.  Also,  an  induction  coil,  made  of  Nos.  18 
and  31  wire,  and  intended  to  give  H  in-  flfMrks. 
gives  only  Vie  in.  ones.  What  is  tiie  reason? 
Ans. — The  winding  of  a  shuttle  armature  is 
about  the  simplest  of  electrical  arts,  and  you 
ottg^t  not  to  fail  where  thousands  of  amateurs 
have  succeeded.  Perhaps  you  are  expecting 
too  much  from  the  present  winding,  possibly 
the  brushes — if  you  have  used  a  commutator — are 
in  the  wrong  position,  or  perhaps  you  have  failed 
to  insulate  the  winding  from  the  iron.  Thesbarp 
comers  that  are  the  hardest  to  protect  are  the 
most  important  jilaces.  Use  cloth  over  these 
edges  and  corners  before  covering  the  easy  parts. 
See  if  you  can  get  a  circuit  between  iron  and  wire. 
Perhaps  you  have  wound  the  armature  for  alter- 
nating currents,  and  therefore  maintained  the 
"ground"  on  one  end  of  wire.  Of  course  there 
must  be  a  ground  nowhere  else. 

1719.  Molding.  G.  E.,  Brooklyn.  N.Y., 
asks  for  directions  for  making  molds  that  can 
be  used  for  casting,  and  yet  not  crack  as  does 
plaster  of  Paris  from  action  of  the  heat.  Ans. — 
You  give  no  hint  as  to  the  sort  of  metal  you  are 
casting,  so  we  cannot  advise  you  as  directly  as 
wc  wish.  If  you  are  casting  lead,  antimony, 
or  any  of  the  easily-melted  metals,  and  are 
making  a  large  niunber  of  pieces,  you  will  find 
it  economy  to  make  a  cast-iron  mold.  If  only 
a  few  castings  are  desired,  and  these  of  brass 
or  copf)er  or  thelike,  sand  molds  will  be  necessary; 
of  course  requiring  new  work  for  every  casting. 
This  labor  is  r^uUurly  reduced  in  brass  foundries 
making  large  quantities  of  small  pieces  trir  use 
of  "gate"  patterns,  whereby  a  number  of  Similar 
parts  are  made  in  each  flask. 

1720.  Small  Dynamo.  W,  K.  B..  New  York 
City,  has  the  parts  for  an  enclosed  "Apple" 
ignition  generator,  and  wishes  data  for  winding 
it  for  experimental  purposes,  speed  to  be  about 
1,200  revolutions  per  minute,  other  specifica- 
tions not  being  particularly  definite.  Ans.— 
We  would  suggest  a  shunt  field  winding,  and  the 
armature  for  6  to  8  volts.  With  an  armature 
core  of  the  size  you  mention,  2"s  in.  long,  2}/^  in. 
diameter,  with  12  slots  Vie  in.  diameter,  you 
sbottld  be  able  to  g«t  fifty  No.  21  wires  per  dot. 
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twenty-five  ttirns  per  coQ  for  each  half  winding. 
Let  the  two  field  coils  be  wound  with  s.c.c.  No. 
24  wire — ^all  you  can  get  room  for — even  when 
bending  the  coils  to  conform  to  tlu-  ,sj)!:cncal 
space.  If  you  wish  a  compound  winding,  wind 
the  coils  to  about  three-quarters  their  ivul  sise 
with  No.  25  wire,  the  remaining  space  being 
allowed  for  the  scries  portion  of  No.  16  wire. 
It  would  be  well,  however,  to  wind  the  scries 
portion  first,  perhaps  two  layers  being  sufficient, 
u  yott  wish  a  purely  series  motoTt  let  the  enttra 
q>ace  be  filled  with  No.  15  wire. 

1721.  SmaU  Dynamo.  C.  K..  Warren,  lU., 
asks:  (1)  What  would  be  a  suitable  armature 
winding  for  a  small  dynamo  of  the  following 

rmeral  dimensions;  diameter  of  armature  core 
in.,  length  2H  in*;  ^vith  12  dots  HI  tn>  in  diam»> 
ter;  field  magnet  ot  Edison  type  of  steel  castings, 
cores  being  IH  in>  in  diameter  and  ly^  in.  in 
length;  bore,  3Vi9  in.,  arc,  135  degrees;  winding, 
11  uyers  50  tarns  oer  layer,  of  No.  22  dec.  wire. 
A  current  of  5  or  6  amperes  is  desired,  and  speed 
not  to  exceed  2,500  revolutions  per  minute. 
(2)  Is  it  practicable  to  generate  a  direct  ctirrent 
by  a  method  aaakaous  to  the  rotary  fidd  alter* 
nator^  using  an  altemating  current  to  excite 
the  field,  but  with  a  different  winding  on  the 
stationary  armature?  The  excitator  alternator 
would,  of  course,  be  driven  synchronously.  Ans. 
—(1 )  With  the  field  winding  you  have  employed, 
the  voltage  should  not  exceed  10  or  12.  If  there 
is  room  for  more  wire  on  the  field,  you  could 
then  wind  for  a  few  more  volts.  It  would  have 
been  better  if  you  had  made  the  magnet  ooces 
atxmt  2  in.  in  diameter.  Use  No.  18  wire  oo 
armature,  all  the  turns  you  can  pet.  A  12-seg- 
roent  commutator  would  be  much  better  than 
one  with  6.  (2)  Your  propc  ii  on  is  a  dream 
that  no  inventor  haa  yet  realized.  The  induc- 
tion motor  driven  above  synchronism,  and  called 
the  induction  generator,  is  the  nearest  realiza- 
tion, and  some  of  these  in  sizes  above  5,000  k.w. 
•re  in  operation.  Of  course  they  generate 
altemating  currents.  The  "homopolar  direct 
current  machine  is  su^estive  of  possibilities, 
but  thus  far  attended  with  diM^jpointment. 

1722.  Electro-plating.  C.  J.  G.,  Lewiston, 
Idaho,  asks:  (1)  What  is  the  best  solution  for 
plating  with  lead,  and  how  is  it  made?  (2)  Can 
a  person  plate  with  the  following  alloy:  9  parts 
of  lead,  2  of  antimony  and  1  of  bismuth?  (3) 
When"  c  in  antimony  and  bismuth  be  obtained? 
Ans. —  (1)  Zinc  and  tin  articles  can  be  coated 
with  lead  by  immersing  them  in  a  solution  formed 
by  dissolving  litharge  (one  of  the  oxides  of  lead) 
in  water  and  caustic  potash.  Similarly,  iron 
wil\  become  coated  if  dipped  in  a  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead.  A  battery  current,  though 
very  weak,  can  be  used  to  encourage  the  deposi- 
tion from  the  caustic  potash  solution.  Init  this 
must  be  prepared  by  saturating  the  hoihng  hot 
potash  and  water  with  litharge.  The  i)rocess 
has  no  commercial  importance.  (2)  Antimony 
and  bismuth  may  separately  be  deponted  upon 
articles,  either  by  simple  immersion,  as  with 
lead,  or  by  the  action  of  the  electric  current,  the 
first  from  a  tartar-emetic  (potassio-tartrate  of 
antimony)  solution,  the  second  from  the  double 
chloride  ot  bismuth  and  ammonium.  We  can- 
not find,  however,  that  the  alloy  can  be  success- 
fully operated,  and  from  the  indifierent  results 


from  working  separately  withTrtheTthi«Tcoo- 

stituents,  think  your  proposition  rather  doubtful 
of  success.  (3)  Since  Missouri  is  the  source  of 
so  much  of  these  metals,  we  think  you  could  weQ 
obtain  it  there.  Write  to  the  piwitmairtfrr  for 
the  address  of  some  retail  dealer. 

1723.  Wireless.  D.  W.  D.,  Montrose,  Col., 
asks:  (1)  Which  is  better  for  an  aerial,  hard- 
drawn  or  soft-drawn  copper  wire;  and  is  a  six- 
strand  aerial  50  ft.  long  and  50  ft.  high  run 
slanting  on  a  slant  of  about  45  degrees  very  good? 
(2)  I  am  building  an  open-core  transformer  of 
the  following  dimensions:  core  1  x  10  in.;  pri- 
mary two  layers  of  No.  12  d.c.c.;  secondary  of 
6  lbs.  of  No.  30  enameled  wire  wound  in  12  sec- 
tions in.  thick  and  3V»  in.  in  diameter.  What 
is  rating  in  kilowatts  of  this  coD,  using  proper 
voltage  and  amperage?  (3)  I  shunted  a  small 
condenser  around  the  spark  gap,  the  condenser 
containing  120  so.  in.  of^  tin-foil  when  using  only 
three  sections.  The  condenser  emitted  a  hum. 
Why  was  tins?  No  spark  went  across  the  gap. 
(4)  Are  there  any  large  stations  in  Colorado? 
If  so  of  what  power  in  kilowatts?  Ans. — (I) 
Use  hard -drawn  copper  on  account  of  its  strength. 
A  slope  of  45  degrees  is  not  fatal  to  good  working, 
although  the  antenna  will  receive  a  little  better 
in  the  direction  opposite  to  which  it  points  than 
in  any  other.  (2)  Such  a  coil  would  take  prob- 
ably 10  amperes  at  1 1 0  volts,  safely,  but  its  actual 
output  would  be  only  about  H  or  Mo  k.w.  (3) 
Like  electrical  charges  repel,  unlike  charges 
attract.  You  have  plates  dose  together  which 
bear  opposite  electrical  chaiges,  and  hence  at> 
tract  each  other.  Since  the  attractwn  is  peri- 
odic, it  causes  a  hum.  (4)  We  cannot  find  any 
station  listed  which  is  even  at  a  communicable 
distance  from  Ccdflndo. 

1724.  Quenched  Spark.    G.  S.  C,  El  Moatet 
Cal.,  asks:   (1)  In  the  article  "The  Quendhad 
Spark  System,"  I  do  not  find  any  statement  as 
to  the  number  of  sets  of  discs  to  use  for  any 
certain  voltage,  for  the  modification  of  the  Telc- 
funken  gap.    I  note  this  is  given  for  the  Von 
Lepel  generator,  but  I  prefer  the  Telefunken 
system.    (2)  Using  this  gap  on  ordinary  tfO- 
cycle    110-15,000  volt  wireless  transformer  is 
the  note  produced  dear  and  high  and  penetrat- 
ing, or  is   this  high   note   the  result  of 
using  high-frequtticy  current  Qii{h  cyde)  in 
primary?    (3)  What  do  you  thude  of  the  idea 
of  designing  and  building  and  using  a  trans- 
former, with  quenched  gap,  with  a  secondary 
voltage  of  only  1,000  to  2,000  volts,  and  conse- 
quent high  amperage?    I  understand  the  army 
IS  usmg  a  set  with  transformer  secondary  voltage 
of  only  500  volts.    Do  you  think  this  idea  prac- 
tical? Ans. — (1)  Use  as  many  gaps  in  series  as 
is  possible  and  stiU  get  regular  sparks.    (2)  Tn 
regular  practice,  a  generator  of  400  to  500  cycles 
per  second  is  used  in  order  to  get  the  high  note. 
It  is  possible  to  get  a  sort  of  ragged  high  note 
from  60-cycle  current  when  you  have  the  dxcuit 
containing  the  secondary  of  the  transformer  in 
"resonance"  with  the  high  pitch.    (3)  Yes,  one 
may  easily  use  as  low  as  500  volts  and  obtain  a 
high  efficiency,  but  since  the  current  thereby 
used  is  laige,  the  gap  most  have  esoellent  beat- 
radiating  aTTangement& 

1725.  Wirelees.  R.  H.,  Springvale,  Me., 
sends  sketches  and  notes.  Ana.— (1)  The 
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antenna  you  illustrate  is  directive,  but  vit\'  in- 
efiidcnt.  The  part  reaching  downwards  from 
*  fhe  top  shotild  be  omitted.  (2)  The  second 
type  is  much  preferable,  but  is  no  more  efficient 
in  the  direction  you  wish  than  if  you  connect 
to  the  center  of  the  horizontal  part. 

1726.  Slectrolvtic  Rectifier.  H.  S.,  Santa 
Barbara,  Cat,  asxs  for  some  information  as  to 
construction  of  rectifying  current  apparatus. 
Ans. — An  electrolytic  rectifier  was  described 
in  tbe  August,  1909,  number  of  this  magazine. 
The  electrolytic  rectifier  is  the  only  kind  of 
arrangement  which  can  be  made  by  an  amateur. 
The  General  Electric  Company  will  surely  sen  1 
you  all  the  information  about  mercury-vapor 
leelifiera  that  yoa  wish. 

1727.  Transformer.  R.  B.,  Oak  Park,  111., 
asks:  The  size  and  dimensions  of  core,  number 
of  **p!ie8**  siae  and  pounds  of  wire  in  secondary; 
size  and  pounds  of  wire  in  primary  winding 
insulation.  This  is  for  a  2  k.w.  closed-core 
transformer  to  run  on  a  60-cyclc  110-volt  alter- 
nating current  circuit.  Ans. — You  do  not  state 
what  use  is  to  be  made  of  the  transformer.  If 
it  is  for  a  wireless  station  you  will  need  a  much 
smaller  core  and  primary  winding  than  if  it  is 
for  continuous  "line"  work.  We  do  not  know 
of  an/  2  lew.  transfonner  designs.  A  K  k.w. 
tnasfonner  was  described  tn  the  June  and  July, 
1909,  numbers  of  this  magazine.  It  is  not  usual 
for  private  individuals  to  build  transformers  of 
sudi  laige  siae  m  2  k.w. 


1728.  Telegraph.  E.  H.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
On  page  68,  January  number,  you  recite  the 
troubles  of  "E.  H."  at  St.  Paul.  Ans.— I  feel  sure 
that  his  trouble  is  due  to  none  of  the  causes  you 
suggest,  but  IS  undoubtedly  due  to  his  having 
the  poles  of  one  of  his  batteries  reversed.  That 
is,  in  plain  language,  he  has  "copper  to  line"  in 
one,  and  "zinc  to  mt"  in  another.  These  two 
batteries  then  neutralize  each  other  and  the 
"through"  line  cannot  work.  If  he  will  trace 
the  current  and  see  that  it  all  runs  MM  Wiqr 
+  or  —  I  think  his  trouble  will  diaq^pcar  at 
once. 

1729.  Perpetual  Motion.  H.  M.  A.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  asks:  What  progress  has  been 
made  with  the  perpetual  motion  picture  machine 

up  to  the  present  time?  Wliat  has  been  the 
Closest  that  anyone  has  come  to  striking  the  idea? 
Is  the  machine  possible  and  probable  and  what 
do  scientists  say  concerning  it?  What  is  Edi- 
son's view?  Ans. — The  doctrine  of  the  con- 
servation of  energy,  that  is,  that  we  can  never 
take  out  of  any  system  more  energy  than  is  put 
into  it,  has  been  experimentally  tested  in  hun> 
dreds  of  ways,  and  is,  as  far  as  human  intellect 
can  discern,  one  of  the  immutable  laws  of  nature. 
Perpetual  motion  without  consumption  of 
enexgy  is  impossibU,  and  no  attempt  comes 
nearer  to  a  solution  than  any  other.  We  have 
nnt  consulted  Mr.  Edison  as  to  his  view,  but 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he  would  speak 
pmctically  at  we  have  above. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Cemdemem:  I  beg  to  hand  you  the  following 
for  your  correspondence  oolumUf  should  yoa 

consider  same  sufficiently  interesting. 

The-  subject  of  transmission  of  thought,  or 
telepathy,  has  occupied  many  minds  for  many 
years.  I  have  seen  and  read  a  great  deal  m 
connection  therewith,  but  do  not  remember  ever 
to  have  heard  even  a  plausible  explanation  of  the 
phenomena.  For  many  years  I  doubled  its 
existence  altogether,  thininng  that  its  votaries 
must  be  eit)ier  victims  cH  coinddenoe  or  that 
some  trick  like  so-called  Spiritualism  must  be 
responsible  for  their  delusions.  However,  during 
recent  years  I  have  myself  seen,  skeptic  though 
I  am,  mstanoes  of  this  wonderful  manifestation 
whtch  I  could  not  explain  on  the  above  Unes,  to 
my  own  satisfaction. 

Latterly  an  idea  has  come  to  me,  call  it  a  wild 
fantasy,  if  you  will,  which  has  been  growing  in 
its  insistence  until  1  have  concluded  to  put  it 
to  paper  in  the  hope  that  it  might  start  abler 
minds  thinking  along  the  s.um'  groove  and  pOft- 
siUy  eventvially  evolve  something  tangible. 

The  wonderful  realization  of  wireless  teleg- 
raphy, through  which  by  the  use  of  some  instru- 
ments our  thoughts  can  be  projected  tii rough 
space  for  a  thousand  miles,  has  suggested  the 
above  idea.  If  man,  in  his  clumsy  way  can  build 
an  tnstrument  whidi  will  do  this  wonderful 
tililU{j  why  should  the  infinitely  more  wonderful 
fDSiome,  the  human  brain,  not  do  infinitely  more 
wonderful  things?  The  instances  in  which  trans- 
niaioa  of  tiimight  has  ostensibly  occurred  are 


always  between  persona  who  have  been  closdj 
united  by  one  means  or  another;  for  instance, 
between  brothers  or  sisters,  husband  and  wife, 

lovers,  etc.,  persons,  let  us  say,  whose  minds, 
have  been  "timed"  in  exact  unison.  It  was 
recently  shown  by  some  scientist,  by  the  use  of 
photographic  plates,  that  the  living  human  body 
radiates  electric  energy  of  some  kind,  as  an  im- 
pression was  niade  on  the  sensitive  plate  by  it, 
which  a  corpse  would  not  produce.  If  then 
the  mind  is  strongly  concentrated  on  a  certain 
subject,  it  is  only  reasonrt!)le  to  suppose  that  this 
great  brain  activity  radiates  strong  "thought 
waves"  which  another  person  whose  mind  is 
working  on  the  same  sutnect,  and  consequently 
tuned  to  receive  same,  should- grt  the  message. 

Could  wc  not  get  Messrs  Tesla,  Edison  or 
Marconi's  opinion  on  this? 

RespectfuUf ,   

GEO.  W.  WBINGART. 


Gentlemen: — T,  and  many  others  of  your  readers, 
I  believe,  would  be  interested  in  a  drawing  of  an 
appliance  to  hold  small  twist  drills  while  bong 
jjround.  Ever>'  mechanic  uses  twist  drills,  ana 
it  is  impossible  to  grind  them  true  by  holding 
them  in  one's  hands.  Hoping  to  'ce  such  a 
drawing  soon  in  the  Bkemdam  and  MtchtmUt 
I  am, 

Youn  truly, 

/AS.  P.  THURSTON. 
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Wish  to  say  I  wait  for  your  paper  every  month, 
as  tiiere  are  a  good  many  articles  ia  same  which 
are  a  great  help  to  me.  Hoping  you  get » laner 
dmilation  and  keep  up  your  well- written  articMs, 

I  IWUStll* 

MARTIN  BOISEN,  JR. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Electrician  and  Mechanic: 

DtOf  Sir:  I  will  continue  to  read  your  magazine 
every  month  as  I  did  in  the  past,  only  I  will  have 
to  buy  it  here  from  the  newsdealers,  and  just  as 
soon  as  I  am  able  to  renew  my  subscription,  I  will 
do  it  without  delay.  Since  I  have  started  to  be 
one  of  your  readers  I  have  teamed  more  from 
your  magazine  than  from  a  set  of  text-books  that 
I  have       for  the  last  three  years. 

I  will  dose  now,  hoping  to  renew  mv  subscrip- 
tidb  soon  Mid  wishing  you  all  possible  suooeas 
with  your  magasine,  the  Electridan  aMdM«eka$dc, 


Dear  Sirs: — I  am  dropping  you  a  line  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  last  issue  which  is  ono  of 
the  best  I  have  seen.  I  have  been  looking  for 
something  on  the  von  Lepd  and  Tdefuiken 
Stosscsgerung  systems  in  my  three  magazines 
for  almost  two  years  now.  I  experimented 
with  the  von  Lepef  (in  the  spring  of  1910 1  think 


IT 
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it  was)  and  was  very  much  impressed  with  its 
remarkable  adaptability  to  the  amateur's  use. 
I  used  a  transformer  wound  for  600  volts,  1  am* 
pcrc  a.c.  nn  the  primary  side  (110  watts  that  is) 
and  an  aerial  20  ft.  high.  I  was  able  to  work 
some  5  or  10  miles,  talking  over  the  city 
but  had  some  trouble  with  raggedness  of 
the  spark.  I  may  remaric  that  this  would 
be  the  diieC  difficulty  of  the  eiq>erimenter  inuk- 


ing  on  a.c.  It  requires  a  remarkably  exact  ad- 
justment of  the  condenser  and  the  coupling 
between  open  and  closed  drcuits  to  overcome  it 
I  have  noticed  from  time  to  time  several  wnrd 

combinations  of  "micrometer"  gaps,  condensers, 
choke  coils,  high  resistances,  etc.,  described  in 
your  magacinc,  as  infallible  cures  for  static  on 
the  primary  of  the  tmnsformer.  I  have  found 
a  small  electrolytic  lightning  arrester,  simply 
made  of  throe  pieces  of  alummum  wire  dippmg 
into  a  test  tube  full  of  sodium  phoqjhate,  to  wow 
admirabty. 

Yours, 

R.  K.  FREEMAN. 


Sir:  The  j^eelncioH  and  Medtank  it 

better  today  than  it  ever  has  been.  Yes,  Mr. 
Wanner,  you  are  right.  You  are  a  crank.  A 
bniad-minded  winiess  operator,  electrical  engi- 
neer, aviator  or  any  man  of  any  trade,  orpn>- 
fessaon,  takes  pleasure  in  reading  short  artides 
out  of  their  general  routine.  An  up-to-date 
medianic  takes  pleasure  in  talking  intelli^'cntly 
Upon  any  subject  in  the  mechanical  line. 

ISAAC  E.  WORTS. 


Dmtr  Sirs:  In  reply  to  your  recent  editorial, 
I  would  like  to  ocpress  a  few  of  my  personal  views 

on  the  subject  mentioned. 

I  disagree  witii  Mr.  Wanner  in  his  notion  t-iuit 
the  Electrician  and  Mechanic  has  decreased  in 
value,  so  will  be  one  of  the  "five"  that  prefer 
the  ''new  style." 

I  am  in  favor  of  specializing  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. I  would  not  care  to  have  this  magazine 
specialize  on  •'Wireless,"  as  I  believe  that  should 
be  left  to  a  magazine  treating  wireless  akme, 
where  plenty  of  space  can  be  had.  I  would 
prefer  it  treated  as  before,  with  such  articles  as 
cannot  readily  be  found  in  popular  books  on 
Uie  subject.  Every  wireless  enthusiast  diould 
have  at  least  a  few  books  for  reference. 

I  have  the  same  views  on  aviation.  Its  treat- 
ment in  Electrician  mid  Meckome  has  been  satis* 
factory  to  me. 

Of  the  medianical  topics  mentioned  in  the 
editorial  I  am  especially  interested  in  steam, 
gas  and  water  turbines,  oil-oonsuming  engines, 
marine  engines  and  automobiles. 

Most  all  electrical  articles  are  interestiog,  as 
my  interest  lies  diiefly  in  tiiat  Kne.  Afidetram 
practical  articles,  an  occasional  one  like  "Same 
Unexplored  Fields  in  Electrical  Engineering," 
by  Steinmctz,  adds  interest  hy  treating  tibe 
theoretical  side.  Also  articles  on  electrical 
devdopment,  as,  "The  Growth  of  Electricity 
on  Railroads,"  A.  C  Lescarbouia,  are  inter* 
esting. 

The  "Home  Craftsman,"  "Show-Card  Writ- 
in^^,"  "Wood-Car\'ing,"  and  artides  on  the  mak- 
ing ot  furniture  are  not  so  interesting  to  me. 

Do  not  decrease  the  electrical  department  to 
make  room  for  anoUier.  Increase  the  size  of 
the  magasine  and  raiae  the  price  first  Tomatee 
things  short,  the  magaaine  has  been  very  satis- 
factory. 

Th^ldng  you  for  your  time  and  attention, 
I  remain* 

Sincerely  yours, 
HOWARD  A.  BAXTER,  Jr. 
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GfMtf*Nie»:  That  wireless  department  of  this 
new  January  issue  is  oertainl^thething.  I  have 

tried  to  find  that  infoimation  in  others,  hut  failed. 

As  to  the  elementary  character  of  the  past 
articles  I  wish  to  say  th;it  1  would  like  to  see 
some  articles  on  damped  and  undamped  oscilla- 
tion and  others  of  that  nature,  and  an  historical 
article  on  the  beginning  of  the  wireless  telephone. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  ^ou  are  sticking  up  for 
the  name  of  the  magazine,  and  as  long  as  you 
don't  go  out  of  that  alright. 

Very  truly  yours, 

WILLIAM  BOLLGS. 


Dtor  Sirs:  Complying  with  your  request 
for  opinions  from  your  readers,  I  must  say  that 

you  arc  treating  on  some  subjects  which  are 
very  uninteresting.  Do  not  by  any  means  dis- 
continue your  splendid  articles  on  wireless,  Sttdi 
as  furnished  by  Mr.  Getz  and  others.  Keep  on 
the  progressive  track  in  wireless;  new  ideas  are 
what  we  want.  Another  subject  which  will  give 
ginger  to  your  magazine  is  a  "Photographic 
Department."  "Mechanical  Drawing"  is  inter- 
esting, fiiit  it  woiild  he  of  no  use  tothose whohave 
taken  tiic  course  at  high  school. 

Respectfully  yours, 

W.  P.  HUSBY. 


Dear  Sirs:   I  want  to  voice  the  sentiments  of 

Mr.  Wanner,  whose  letter  appear?  in  the  January 
issue  of  your  magazine,  as  I  have  been  ver>'  much 
dissppomted  several  times  back  when  I  bought 
your  magazine,  expecting  to  find  something  in  it 
worth  while.  I  buy  it  principally  for  the  wire- 
less items,  and  I  am  no  kid  either,  having  ixunulcd 
brass  for  about  thirteen  years.  I  think  the  sug- 
gestion for  more  wireless  telegraphy  and  teleph- 
ony a  good  one,  but  think  your  .A.uto  Depart- 
ment is  a  frost  and  would  knock  it  in  the  head 
while  it  is  young.  There  arc  so  many  good 
Auto  magazines  published  that  an  Auto  Depart^ 
ment  in  your  magazine  is  out  of  place,  raore 
of  the  Questions  and  Answers  would  be  more 
accqjtable  than  plans  for  an  "inlaid  table"  which 
only  an  expat  COUld  make.  Drop  the  hoys  a 
bint  that  the  government  gets  out  a  real  Wireless 
Blue  Book  for  15  cents.  1  suppose  it  is  hard  for 
you  to  please  everv'body,  and  if  I  don't  like  the 
magazine  I  can  quit  buying  it,  which  I  will  if  it 
doesn't  brace  up.  Your  article  by  Marconi  was 
bully.  More  of  that  sort  would  be  appreciated. 
Hoping  for  a  change, 

xonrs,  etc., 

R.  L.  PATCH. 


Dear  Sirs:  I  heartily  agree  with  Mr.  Wanner 
in  the  January  issue.  In  my  estimation,  your 
magazine  is  not  what  it  was  one  year  ago.  You 
say  in  your  editorial  that  you  have  covered  all 
branches  of  wireless  telegraphy.  On  such  a 
comprebensive  subject  as  that  I  take  it  that  the 
elementary  articles  must  have  been  published 
at  least  six  or  seven  years  ago.  Many  of  your 
subscriptions  can  hardly  date  back  that  far. 
May  I  suggest  that  you  begin  a  new  series  for 
the  benefitof  your  later  subscribers. 

In  my  opinion  many  of  your  articles  are  too 
technical  for  the  average  reader.  AU  of  your 
readers  I  am  sure  are  not  electrical  or  mechanical 


engineers.  Give  us  plain,  simple  articles  on 
how  to  make  wireless  apparatus  and  woodwork. 

Of  course  I  don't  mean  to  make  your  publica- 
tion an  entirely  amateur  magazine,  for  I  realize 
that  yott  nnist  strive  to  please  all  classes. 

Give  us  some  good  articles  on  elementanr  wire- 
less and  mechanical  drawing,  and  watch  your 
subscription  list  increase.  Continue  as  you  are 
and  watch  it  decrease. 

I  would  like  to  hear  the  opinions  of  other  read* 
era  tluough  these  columns. 

Yours  truly, 

CHAS.  L  GINGRICH. 


Nome,  Alaska. 

Genthmen:  Your  magadne  has  just  arrived 

here  after  traveling  these  thousands  of  miles  over 
white  trail,  and  has  been  duly  studied  and  praised 
by  our  crowd  of  young  medhanics.  "It's  the 
best  yet,"  is  the  unanunous  verdict.  Set  me 
down  for  two  years*  subscription. 

With  several  members  ot  our  "Aero  Club," 
I  am  working  on  a  motor  driver  sled  with  which 
we  hope  to  shorten  the  mail-time  one-half.  Will 
let  you  know  the  results. 

Very  respectfully, 

PERCY  L.  SCHOOP. 


Portland,  Ore.,  Dec.  27,  1911. 

'The  Oregon  State  Wireless  Association"  has 

just  been  formed  with  the  following  officers: 
Charles  Austin,  President;  Joyce  Kelly,  Sure- 
tary,  Edward  Murray,  Sergeant -at- Arms', 
Clarence  Bischof!,  Lents,  Ote.,  CorrespondiiHg 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

They  have  two  officers,  George  Schwartz  and 
Herbert  Slocum,  who  handle  operating  tests 
with  each  member  in  order  to  ascertain  their 
efficiency  at  sending  and  receiving.  The  mem- 
bers are  then  given  a  certificate  showing  their 
ability,  and  then  at  the  end  of  a  year  they  are 
again  tested  to  show  their  improvement.  Th^ 
dmre  to  regulate  unnecessary  interference,  suc» 
as  testing  out  sparks,  etc.,  after  nine  p.m. 

They  would  like  to  have  any  of  the  other  clubs 
corro^oad  with  them  so  that  th^  mic^t  benefit 
by  one  another's  experience. 

Address  all  commtmication  to  the  Correspond- 
ing Secretary. 

CLARENCE  BISCHOFF, 
Corresponding  Secretary  61  the  Oregon  State  Wire- 
less Association. 


GeitSemeH'.  I  wish  to  protest  against  the  kick 
of  Mr.  Cecil  A.  Wanner.  I  thirOc  the  work  of 
the  Electrician  and  Mechanic  on  wireless  is  very 
satiaiaefcory  as  it  is.  I  do  not  know  where  ttbe 
amateur  or  experimenter  would  gp  to  find  any> 
thing  more  or  better. 

The  articles  I  like  best  arc  those  telling  how 
to  make  wireless  apparatus,  motors,  how  to 
solder,  how  to  use  glue,  or  how  the  aq)erimenter 
may  by  any  means  adapt  OOmflUm  materiaJs 
and  t(X)ls  to  his  ends. 

I  am  least  interested  in  the  woodwork  and 
the  engineering  articles,  but  I  do  not  intend  this 
as  critadam;  others  may  like  them.  Naturally 
I  would  hope  that  the  price  be  not  increased. 

V'ery  respectfully, 

H.  T.  VANPATTBN. 
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Dear  Sir:  Page  68  of  January  number  con- 
tains an  article  from  a  Mr.  Wanner  on  the  benefit 
of  specializing  in  a  magazine  for  craftsmen,  on  the 
next  page  is  an  edi  tonal  ofTering  suggestions  for 
future  articles.  As  the  two  articles  are  inter- 
relative,  I  will  treat  it  as  one  subject. 

When  the  average  city-bred  man,  bookkeeper, 
clerk,  salesman  or  whatever  he  may  be,  sows 
his  wild  oats,  and  having  taken  a  better  half  and 
settled  down  to  housekeeping,  there  comes  a 
time  when  he  feels  the  need  of  using  his  hands 
for  the  use  or  adornment  of  his  home.  This  is 
due,  no  doubt,  to  heredity,  and  dates  back  to 
the  ages  when  all  men  were  craftsmen  of  sorts, 
they  had  to  be,  as  they  could  not  'phone  for  a 
carpenter,  plumber,  or  electrician  in  those  days, 
but  had  to  do  their  own  jobbing. 

Finally  he  makes  up  his  mind,  prompted  by 
his  better  half,  who  wants  a  small  table  for  the 
parlor,  that  he  will  make  her  one.  He  therefore 
sallies  out  to  the  nearest  hardware  store,  and 
gets  saw,  plane,  hammer  and  a  gimlet  or  so, 
also  some  wood,  and  blithely  sets  about  fabri- 
cating this  table.  Alas  for  him,  he  finds  he 
can't  saw  a  straight  cut,  the  plane  digs  in,  the 
gimlet  with  fiendish  malignity  either  goes 
crooked,  or  splits  the  wood,  and  while  he  nurses 
his  blistered  hands  (and  temper),  consigns  the 
ghastly  imitation  of  a  table  to  the  woodbasket. 

Not  losing  heart,  however,  he  thinks  he  will 
try  something  easier,  and  goes  about  among  his 
friends,  thirsting  for  information.  One  of  them 
introduces  him  to  the  Electrician  and  Mechanic, 
and  in  the  pages  of  that  magazine  he  gets  a  light, 
he  sees  descriptions  of  little  things  in  ornamental 
brass  work,  woodwork,  electrical  work  and  others, 
all  along  the  lines  he  wants:  also  a  description  of 
just  such  a  table  as  his  good  lady  desires,  all 
described  with  a  fullness  of  detail  and  instruc- 
tion, that  he  feels  it's  a  cinch  to  do  it.  Another 
friend  enlightens  him  as  to  what  tools  he  really 
needs,  and  shows  him  how  to  use  and  keep  them. 
He  gains  courage  and  purchases  more  wood  and 
tools  that  he  finds  advertised  in  the  magazine. 
He  learns  to  plane  and  saw,  and  finds  a  joy  in 
seeing  the  wood  grow  to  shape  in  his  efforts; 
finally,  comes  the  task  of  assembling  the  table. 


he  reads,  "put  the  sides  together  with  dowels, 
etc."  This  gives  him  pause.  Now  what  on 
earth  is  a  dowel?  Turns  up  the  ever  ready 
Electrician  and  Mechanic  and  lo,  he  finds  an 
article  descriptive  of  dowels,  and  another  o£ 
gluing  up  the  aforesaid  dowels  and  other  shapes, 
and  he  is  comforted.  He  sends  for  a  few  back 
numbers  of  the  Electrician  and  Mechanic  (on  his 
friend's  advice)  and  sees  he  has  struck  a  mine  o£ 
richness.  Here  is  a  scheme  by  means  of  incising, 
chip  carving,  etc.,  to  ornament  this  little  table. 
With  renewed  ambition,  he  goes  on  improving 
the  work  of  his  hands,  and  delighting  himsell 
and  his  friends  by  the  little  things  he  makes, 
and  getting  the  sense  of  satisfaction  that  a  true 
craftsman  feels  in  seeing  the  finished  article 
grow  from  the  raw  material. 

I  have  only  instanced  the  woodworker  here, 
but  the  same  thin^  applies  to  the  worker  in  art 
metal,  the  worker  m  the  mysteries  of  electricity, 
etc. 

The  joumeyman  also  sees  in  this  magazine 
articles  of  the  deepest  interest  to  him,  that  he  does 
not  learn  in  the  shop  and  at  the  bench ,  that  tends  to 
his  usefulness  and  education;  and  so,  from  the 
making  and  mounting  of  a  telescope,  with  which 
to  study  the  magnificence  of  the  heavens,  to  the 
making  of  a  desk  set,  in  thin  metal,  all  kinds 
and  conditions  of  men  can  find  something  to 
amuse  and  interest  them;  and  while  one  nmn 
buys  the  magazine  for  the  woodworking  articles 
and  another  for  the  art  metal  work,  yet,  the^ 
read  it  all  through  and  in  so  doing  widen  their 
views,  and  see  how  many  other  thmgs  are  done 
which,  while  they  may  never  need  or  use  them, 
tends  to  a  broader  vision  and  makes  him  feel  in 
touch  with  his  fellows  in  craftsmanship. 

So,  Mr.  Editor,  my  opinion  is.  Go  to  it,  cover 
everything,  so  long  as  it  is  done  as  in  the  past, 
fully  and  completely,  so  the  neophyte  may  fed 
that  he  is  watched  and  helped  by  those  who  know 
and  are  willing  to  help  the  learner  for  the  sake  of 
craftsmanship. 

Let  the  man  who  wants  to  specialize,  buy  a 
magazine  that  specializes;  there  are  plenty  such. 

Yours  trulv, 

J.  C.  JENNINGS. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Modem* American  Telephony.  By  Arthur  Bessey 
Smith,  E.E.  Chicago,  F.  J.  Drake  &  Co., 
1911.    Price,  $2.00. 

This  interesting  handbook  on  telephony  is 
deafly  and  accurately  printed  on  Btu)Stential 
paper,  is  well  illustrated,  and  is  strongly  bound 
m  black  leather.  The  telephone  is  without 
doubt  one  of  the  most  useful  of  inventions  and 
the  author  has  carefully  described  the  various 
parts  of  both  the  tdepnone  and  the  tdephone 
system.  Two  of  the  most  interesting  chapters 
are  on  Wireless  Telephony  and  the  Automatic 
System  of  Switching.  The  Automatic  switdi- 
boMd  has  ooine  into  widespread  use  and  miim 
it  k  installed  in  more  than  eighty  cities  in 
America,  many  people  will  doubtless  be  inter- 
ested in  reading  a  description  of  the  various 
ijppes  of  antomatic  syaleuus* 

TBADB  NOTES 

The  L.  S.  Starrett  Company  which  has  one 
of  the  laigest  manufacturing  establishments  of 
fine  mechanical  tools  in  the  world  has  recently 
increased  its  capital  stock  to  $3,500,000,  of 
which  $1,500,000  is  to  be  six  percent  cumulaUve 
preferred  stock,  and  $2,000,000  common  stock. 
The  Company  was  incorporated  in  1900,  suc- 
ceeding to  the  business  established  by  L.  S. 
Starrett  in  18S0  and  conducted  by  him  individu- 
ally up  to  the  time  of  its  incorporation.  The 
capital  stock  of  the  incorporation  was  $100,000 
in  1900,  since  which  time  the  business  has  in- 
creased far  out  of  nroportion  to  the  original 
capital.  Mr.  L.  S.  starrett,  himad^  conturaet 
in  active  oontvol  of  the  baanesB. 


Hemy  Disston  and  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
have  jvoft  iasned  a  beautifully  illustrated  and 
prhited  booklet  describing  their  tine  of  Cronetrt 

Saws.  In  the  booklet  is  described  the  RakRHT 
or  Cleaner  Tooth  which  is  used  on  these  sawi, 
and  reasons  are  advanced  showing  why  audi 
teeth  are  of  value.  The  booklet  contains  some 
fifty  pages,  and  there  are  many  illustrations 
shown  of  the  various  ty{>es  of  Crosscut  Saws. 
C(^ies  of  this  most  interesting  booklet  may  be 
ebtained  by  writing  to  the  company. 

The  plans  completed  for  the  motor  car  exhibi- 
tions to  be  held  next  midwinter  provide  for  two 
national  shows  in  New  York  and  one  in  Chicago. 
These  are  the  twelfth  amraal  displays  made  by 
the  industry  to  show  its  progress  from  year  to 
year  and  the  schedule  of  dates  is  as  follows: 

Jan.  6-13 — Passenger  Car  Exhibition,  Madi- 
son Square  Garden,  New  York;  Jan.  15-20 — 
Omunerctal  Vehicle  Exhibition,  Madison  Square 
Garden,  New  York;  Jan.  10-17 — Combined 
Passenger  and  Commercial  Car  Exhibition, 
Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York;  Jan.  27- 
Peb.  3 — Passenger  Car  Exhibition,  Coliseum 
and  First  Regiment  Armory,  Chicago:  Feb. 
5-10— Commercial  Vehicle  Exhibition,  Cdiseum 
and  First  Regiment  Armory,  Chicago. 

More  than  two  months  before  the  openinf 
date  of  the  first  of  these  national  displays,  a  tot^U 
of  113  different  manufacturers  of  pnvatc  passcn- 

Er  cars  and  86  makers  of  commercial  vehicles 
^  d  been  allotted  space  in  one  or  more  of  them. 
^aty4om  of  tiieae  are  new  exhibiton,  having 
aiade  no  diqdaya  at  the  national  abows  laat 


winter  in  New  York  and  Chicago.  Of  the  64, 
39  are  builders  of  trucks  and  delivery  wagons 
and  25  make  pleasure  cars. 

During  the  two-weeks  show  period  in  New 
Ynrk  more  than  100  <fi0erent  makes  of  passenger 
cars  and  70  makes  of  work  vehicles  will  be  on 
exhibition  simultaneously.  In  Chicago  more 
than  90  makes  of  pleasure  cars  will  be  shown 
durin^i  the  week  of  Jan.  27  to  Feb.  3,  and  the 
following  week  more  than  60  dtflFerent  makes  of 
business  machines  will  be  exhibited. 

Exliibits  will  include  almost  every  type  and 
size  of  power  vehide  designed  for  use  on  the 
public  roads,  from  motorcycle  parcel  carriers 
and  delivery  wagons  of  500  lbs.  capacity  to 
ponderous  trucks  of  10  tons  capacity.  Besides 
the  more  common  types  of  trucks  and  wagons^ 
there  will  be  a  number  of  dump  trades  for  COD- 
tractors'  use,  trucks  fitted  with  power  winches 
for  hoisting,  self-emptying  coal  and  lumber 
trucks,  madiines  with  special  bodies  for  special 
puxpoaes,  aelf-propelled  fire  eqgines  and  com- 
bination diemicai  and  hose  wagons,  potioe 
patrols,  ambulances  and  other  typea  for  moflidF 
pal  and  public  service  purposes. 

In  addition  to  complete  vehidea  and 
without  bodies,  there  will  be  comprdiensive  dis- 
plays of  motor  car  parts,  equipment  and  supplies 
by  more  than  200  manufacturers  that  will  fill 
all  available  space  in  the  galleries.  Large  sec- 
tions at  Madison  Square  G^^en  and  the  Chicago 
Coliseum  will  be  occupied  by  the  exhibtta  of  a 
score  of  motorcycle  manufacturers. 

It  is  only  at  these  national  shows  that  all  the 
different  makes  of  cars  having  more  than  a  local 
sale  and  reputation  are  brou|;ht  together  far 
inspection.  Without  loss  of  time  the  engineer 
as  well  as  the  individual  purchaser  can  study 
and  compare  the  constructional  characteristics 
oi  the  various  makes  and  modda  under  prac- 
tically one  roof.  The  iliow  promoters  naw 
recognized  the  importance  of  the  time  clement 
and  have  segregated  the  exhibits  of  industrial, 
eammeffdal  and  municipal  vehicles,  nving  a 
sepaFBte  week  to  them,  thereby  enabling  the 
business  man  to  look  them  over  in  a  few  hours 
and  talk  to  exhibitors  without  getting  into  the 
crowds  of  visitors  attracted  by  the  pleasure  cars 
or  having  hia  own  and  the  euubiton*  attention 
distracted. 

The  two  consecutive  weeks'  display  in  Madi- 
son Square  Garden  is  under  the  same  manage* 
ment  that  has  conducted  it  for  the  last  seven 
years.  The  show  committee  consists  of  Mains, 
George  Pop^Charlcs  Clifton,  and  Alfred RmvO* 
with  M.  L.  Downs  acting  as  secretary. 

The  other  New  York  show,  which  is  to  be  held 
concurrently  with  the  Garden  exhibition,  and 
embraces  both  private  passenger  cars  and  com* 
mcrcial  motor  vehicles,  will  open  on  Thursday 
of  the  first  week  and  close  Wednesday  night  of 
the  second  week  of  the  show  at  Madison  Square 
Garden.  It  is  to  be  staged  in  the  new  Grand 
Central  Palace,  recently  completed  a  few  blocks 
north  of  tiw  Grand  Central  Station  now  under 
construction.  For  the  Crst  time  this  exhibition 
is  to  be  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Aaso* 
ciation  of  Automobile  Manufacture^n;  and  the  man- 
agement of  Mr.  S.  A.  Miles,  who  has  conducted  the 
Cliicago  show  for  more  than  a  decade— evST  aincs 
such  ^ows  were  inaugurated,  in  fact. 

TlieOoliaettmahowinChicMO  wiUbe,  as  nana], 
wwdCT  N.A.AiMia<iq?iCTS  and  Miles  1 
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Briefly,  the  trade  situation  with  regard  to  tiie 
aeveral  exhibitions  is  this: 

The  Garden  show  is  restricted  to  members  of 
tiie  old  Aasodation  of  Lioenaed  Atrtomolrile 
Mcttiufacturcrs  and  makers  of  electric  vehicles 
who  have  been  consistent  exhibitors  at  Madison 
Square  Garden  for  the  last  five  years  or  more. 
Toe  Giaod  Central  Palace  show  is  "open"  to  all 
fDaaufacttuvrs  but  will  not  indude  displays  bv 
makers  who  have  exhibits  in  the  Garden.  All 
mamifacturers  are  eligible  also  for  the  Chicago 
flliow,  which  is  the  only  one  that  will  be  held  in  that 
city,  and  it  will  include  exhibits  by  most  of  the 
makers  who  display  at  both  the  New  York  shows. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  a  small  and  attractive 
pamphlet  from  the  L.  S.  Stamett  Co.,  Athol, 
Mass.,  describing  their  excellent  line  of  vernier 
calipers.  The  pamphlet  also  includes  directions 
for  reading  the  vernier.  The  scale  of  the  tool 
is  graduated  in  fottietbSi  or  0.025  of  an  incb. 
cverjr  fottrtii  division  reprcsenthiff  a  tenth  of 
an  inch,  being  numbered.  With  the  aid  of  the 
vernier  it  is  possible  to  read  in  l.OOOths  of  an 
inch  or  on  the  calipers  with  metric  divisions  it  is 
possible  to  read  in  SOths  of  a  millimeter.  A  oopy 
of  the  pamphlet  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  the  L.  S.  Starrett  Co. 


The  State  Water  Supply  Commission  of  New 
York  State  has  published  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"Water  Power  for  the  Farm  and  Country 
Home,"  by  David  R.  Cooper.  This  pamphlet 
describes  a  few  of  the  many  ways  in  which  water 
power  may  be  utiliaed  on  the  tarm.  and  how  by 
employing  a  water  wheel  to  drive  a  dynamo 
bow  light  and  power  can  be  obtained  whenever 
neoded* 


The  General  Electric  Company  has  just  placed 

on  the  market  a  new  piece  of  apparatus  known 
as  a  Battery  Truck  Crane,  which  the  Company 
describes  in  its  Bulletin  No.  4892,  recently  issued. 

The  machiae  is  a  short,  heavy,  storage  battery 
yaiuibkB,  having  mounted  on  its  forward  end  a 
ilringing  crane,  the  hook  of  which  is  raised  and 
lowered  by  a  one-ton  hoist  operated  from  the 
vehide  battery. 

The  vehicle  is  used  in  loading,  hauling,  and 
unloading  trailers,  loading  and  unloading  cars, 
hoisting  and  carrying  on  the  hook  boxes  or 
barrels,  and  for  stacking.  The  running  of  the 
vdiide,  hdsting  and  carrying,  are  controlled 
by  one  man. 

The  crane  is  equipped  with  special  attach- 
ments to  suit  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  con- 
templated, and  the  height  can  be  made  to  suit 
local  conditions. 

The  bulletin  contains  illastrations  of  the  truck 
and  crane  in  use,  and  describes  also  various  pieces 
of  apparatus  used  in  connection  with  it. 

In  Bulletin  No.  4912,  recently  issued  by  the 
General  Electric  Company,  is  a  collection  of 
several  articles  devoted  to  the  use  of  this  new 
piece  of  apparatus  for  air  purihcation.  Various 
applications  of  the  appantus  are  iUustiated. 


The  Rubel  School  of  Aviation,  located  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  has  issued  a  most  interesting 
little  pamphlet,  describing  their  Aviation  Park 
and  uie  ooofie  of  instnietatMi  given  by  their 
school.  The  sdiool  was  opened  on  December 


15th  by  the  firm  of  R.  O,  Rubel,  Jr.,  and  Co., 
which  for  more  than  three  years  has  been  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  aen^lanes  and 
tiieir  component  parts.  The  equipment  of  tbti 
school  is  of  good  size,  and  they  have  at  present 
three  monoplanes,  three  biplanes,  one  hydro- 
plane, one  wind  wagon  and  one  glider,  all  of 
which  are  housed  in  one  laig^  bannr.  The 
school  guarantees  to  secure  engagement  to  those 
aviators  whose  ability  and  connections  are  satis> 
factory.  The  school  and  aviation  park  are 
located  just  two  and  one-half  miles  from  the 
city  of  Louisville,  and  the  park  comprises  one 
hundred  acres  of  clear,  unobstructed  level  ground 
which  has  been  completely  tiled  to  effect  perfect 
drainage.  Surrounding  the  park  is  thousands 
of  acres  of  dear,  tevdT  fields. 


The  Tufts  Wireless  Club 

With  the  installation  of  the  antermae  of  the 
wireless  outfit  on  the  top  of  Robinson  Hall,  the 
Tufts  Wtrdess  Club  has  started  active  woik  in 
the  field  for  which  it  was  formed.  The  use  of 
the  outfit,  which  is  a  1-10  k.w.  set,  has  been 
tendered  the  club  through  the  efforts  of  Professor 
Harry  G.  Quue,  head  of  the  physics  dqwrtment 
at  Tufts.  It  is  the  one  used  duriiur  tiie  manea* 
vers  this  last  summer  by  the  S^al  Corps, 
M.V.M.,  of  which  Professor  C^ase  is  captain. 

The  club,  wdl  backed  by  ttm  Uuamy,  is  in 
charge  of  three  very  capable  and  experienced 
men  of  the  undergraduates.  Its  president, 
Harold  J.  Power  of  Everett,  has  had  exceptional 
practice  for  a  sophomore  at  coU^.  He  was 
operator  on  Colond  Astor's  yacht  this  peat 
summer,  and  on  the  Harvard  the  one  previous. 
In  addition  to  his  regular  college  work,  he  is  now 
teaching  telegraphy  and  wireless  three  nights  a 
week  at  the  £verett  High  Evening  ScbooL 
Walter  L.  Kdley  of  Ariington,  the  vice-president, 
has  been  cmjiloyed  during  the  past  two  years  in 
the  engineering  department  of  the  Edison  Com- 
pany  and  previous  to  that  in  one  of  the  power 
houses  of  the  Boston  Elevated.  He  now  has 
the  supervision  of  all  electrical  apparatus  on  tt» 
campus  and  in  the  college  buildings.  Joseph  A. 
Prentiss,  the  secretary-treasurer,  has  done  a 
large  amount  of  research  work  in  the  last  two 
years,  and  is  now  in  duuge  of  the  installing  of 
the  outfit  at  Tufts. 

Tlio  chil  l  intends  to  go  into  research  work,  and 
in  view  of  that  it  is  now  testing  the  wirdess  outfit 
of  the  Signal  Corps,  the  results  of  whidi  are  to  be 
sent  to  the  Signal  Corps  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington. To  add  interest  to  the  meetings,  a  series 
of  twelve  instructive  lectures  will  be  given  by 
the  officers  of  the  club  on  the  following  subjects: 

(1)  Mathematical  determination  of  wave 
lengths  and  calibration  of  meters;  (2)  Advan- 
tages of  a  rotar>'  spark  gap  at  a  wireless  trans- 
mitting station;  (3)  Transatlantic  tdegraphy; 
(4)  The  work  of  a  commercial  operator;  (5) 
Government  requirements  for  a  wireless  opera- 
tor; (6)  Alternating  current  generation;  (7) 
Armature  winding ;  (8)  Steam  turbo  generators; 
(9)  Antomatically  controlled  high-tension 
switches;  (10  The  ideal  sub-station;  (11) 
Balanced  antennae;   (12)  Quenched  spark  gap. 

The  outfit  now  erected  will,  after  testing,  be 
replaced  by  a  larger  set  which  will  be  c^mble  of 
sending  from  500  to  1,000  miles  and  reoeiviog 
from  any  distance. 
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ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  IN  PRIVATE  INSTALLATIONS 

J.  A.  S. 


The  problem  of  electric  lighting  as 
regards  ease  and  convenience  has  been 
satisfactorily  solved  in  cases  where  a 
central  station  service  is  available,  as 
all  that  is  required  is  the  turning  on  of  a 
switch.  In  country  houses  and  private 
installations  of  a  similar  description, 
however,    unexpected   difficulties  have 


been  encountered,  owing  to  the  necessity 
of  the  provision  of  what  is  virtually  a 
small  power  house.  This  involves  at- 
tendance, and  a  choice  has  frequently 
to  be  made  between  the  employment 
of  a  technical  man  with  a  technical  man's 
wages,  and  the  exciting  and  expensive 
recreation  of  trusting  the  plant  to  a 


Fig.  1 

General  Appearance  of  Plant 
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Fig.  2 
The  Controller 

gardener-engineer  odd-jobber,  whose  chief 
virtue  is  an  unfailing  optimism  in  the 
midst  of  distressing  circumstances. 

Moreover,  even  with  a  good  equipment 
of  producer  and  gas  engine,  or  oil  engine, 
the  times  occur  when  the  prime  mover 
is  being  overhauled  or  has  the  spirit  of 
cussedness  in  it,  and  a  standby  storage 
battery  of  sufficient  capacity  to  carry  a 
good  proportion  of  the  lighting  load  is 
then  appreciated.  One  cannot  (or  should 
not)  have  a  battery  installation  without 
paying  for  it,  and  apart  from  the  initial 
cost,  there  is  the  fact  that  unless  the 
battery  is  treated  vnth  due  care  it  is  apt 
to  develop  complaints  the  cure  of  which 
is  beyond  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
gardener  aforesaid. 

It  is  therefore  interesting  to  note  a 
recently  devised  automatic  generating 
set  which  is  calculated  to  be  always  on 
hand  when  required  to  do  work.  No 
attendant  is  required  to  start  and  stop  it ; 
beyond  the  technical  knowledge  required 
to  fill  the  tank,  and  to  clean  and  oil  the 
engine,  the  man  in  charge  may  be  of  the 
usual  standard  of  intelligence,  and  Messrs. 
R.  A.  Lister  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Dursley, 
England,  appear  in  their  Bruston  system 
to  have  put  their  finger  on  a  serious  fault 


in  private  lighting  plants  and  to  have 
found  the  remedy. 

(  The  general  appearance  of  the  plant 
is  seen  in  Fig.  L  The  plant  is  self- 
contained  and  is  delivered  ready  to  work, 
no  special  foundation  being  required,  but 
the  plant  must  be  set  level,  and  it  is 
advisable  to  set  a  soft  pad  (lead  or  felt) 
at  each  comer  for  the  bed  plate  to  rest 
upon,  in  order  to  ensure  smooth  running. 
The  circulating  water  tank  must  also  be 
protected  in  frosty  weather.  In  the 
case  of  large  installations  the  plant  may 
be  divided  into  two  or  three  different 
units.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  a 
400-Hght  installation,  two  units  can  be 
provided,  viz.,  one  each  of  l(X)-lights  and 
300  lights,  or,  if  preferred,  two  each  of 
200  hghts.  These  units  are  connected 
up  in  such  a  manner  that  a  light  load 
would  start  up  one  set  (the  smallest), 
but  upon  the  load  being  increased  the 
second  set  would  automatically  switch 
itself  in.  Any  nimiber  of  separate  units 
can  be  controlled  in  this  manner.  It  is, 
therefore,  possible  to  work  an  installa- 
tion of  any  size  practically  without 
attention.  To  start  the  plant  it  is  only 
necessary  to  switch  on  three  or  foiu" 
lamps  or  more  as  may  be  required;  these 
lamps  are  Ughted  direct  from  a  small 
storage  battery.  WTien,  however,  more 
lamps  are  switched  on,  the  extra  current 
demanded  by  the  lamps  causes  a  relay 
instrument,  which  is  simply  an  automatic 
switch,  to  be  put  into  action.  The 
current  from  the  battery  then  passes 
through  the  automatic  starting  switch  or 
controller  and  is  delivered  to  the  dynamo, 
which  then  acts  for  the  time  being  as  an 
electric  motor,  and  rotates  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  engine,  to  which  it  is 
connected  by  belt.  The  engine  then 
revolves  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as 
if  it  were  started  by  hand.  The  engine 
then  commences  firmg,  and,  overcoming 
the  motor  effect  of  the  dynamo,  starts 
generating  electricity  itself,  delivering 
the  direct  current  to  the  lamps,  and  at 
the  same  time  replacing  the  energy  which 
has  been  taken  from  the  battery  in  order 
to  start  the  dynamo.  Assuming  the 
nimiber  of  lamps  in  use  being  below  that 
required  to  start  the  plant  and  such  lamps 
are  required  for  a  long  period,  the  voltage 
of  the  battery  will  drop;  but  this  very 
fact  is  provided  for  in  the  system,  and 
such  a  drop  of  voltage  will  also  actuate 
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the  relay  and  cause  the  plant  to  start  up 
and  recharge  the  battery.  When  the 
lamps  are  switched  of!  and  the  battery 
has  been  charged  up  to  the  standard 
voltage,  the  plant  automatically  stops. 
The  engine  may  be  driven  either 
by  gas  or  petrol,  and  the  automatic 
arrangement,  depending  as  it  does  solely 
on  turning  the  lights  required  on  or  off, 
is  remarkable.  The  system  saves  waste, 
as  practically  the  whole  of  the  ciurent 
is  delivered  direct  from  the  dynamo  in- 
stead of  being  first  used  to  charge  up 
the  accumulators  and  subsequently  to 
discharge  them,  the  loss  in  this  operation 
being  at  least  40  percent  of  the  power 
generated;  and  it  also  ensures  long  life 
to  the  battery,  as  the  latter  is  always 
kept  charged,  and  never  falls  below  the 
standard  voltage;  it  is  automatically 
charged  up,  although  no  lamps  may  be 
switched  on.  The  principal  feature  of 
the  arrangement  is  its  simplicity  and 
absence  of  complicated  medianism,  as 
will  be  seen  from  a  brief  specification  of 
its  comfKjnents.  The  engine  is  a  low- 
speed  petrol  or  gas  engine  of  standard 
design,  the  only  addition  being  a  simple 
valve  lift  to  relieve  compression  for 
starting  and  stopping.  The  dynamo 
is  a  standard  pattern  shunt-wound  ma- 
chine coupled  to  the  engine  by  means  of 
a  leather  belt.  The  controller  is  similar 
in  design  to  the  standard  type  solenoid 
starting  switch,  many  of  which  have  been 
used  for  years,  and  a  form  of  which  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  switchboard  con- 
sists of  an  enameled  slate  and  contains 
an  ammeter  indicating  the  current  being 
used;  an  ammeter  indicating  the  current 
being  generated;  a  voltmeter  indicating 
the  pressure;  a  "Lister"  patent  relay 
which  controls  the  starting  and  stopping 
of  the  plant,  a  safety  circuit  breaker  for 
protecting  the  battery  and  dynamo;  a 
safety  fuse  for  protecting  the  wiring; 
and  a  voltmeter  switch.  The  switch- 
board cabinet,  shown  in  Fig.  3,  is  designed 
for  supporting  both  the  switchboard 
and  the  battery.  It  mcasiu-es  3  ft.  7^ 
in.  high,  2  ft.  6]^  in.  across  the  front, 
and  1  ft.  W/2  in.  from  back  to  front. 
The  compactness  of  the  battery  is  there- 
fore apparent. 

nit  will  be  seen  that  the  plant  is  less 
likely  to  fail  than  the  ordinary  hand- 
operated  plants.  The  cost  of  erection 
is  practically  nil,  the  plant  being  self- 


contained  and  as  sent  out  ready  for  use. 
No  special  foundations  are  required, 
and  as  the  set  is  not  fixed  to  the  floor  it 
can  easily  be  moved  from  place  to  place. 
It  only  occupies  a  floor  space  of  approxi- 
mately 9x4  ft.,  and,  owing  to  the  effi- 
cient and  automatic  arrangement  for 
oiling,  the  cost  of  lubrication  with  the 
set  described  is  less  than  with  some  other 
systems. 

Some  comparative  costs  may  be  inter- 
esting. They  are,  of  course,  based  on 
English  prices,  but  they  may  be  taken 
as  sufficiently  good  for  comparison. 
Taking  an  ordinary  accumulator  electric 
light  installation  with  a  low-speed  engine, 
the  cost  to  run  200  12-c.p.  Lamps  would 
be  for  engine,  dynamo,  battery,  switch- 
board, etc.,  about  $1,000.  An  engine 
and  battery  room  20  x  12  ft.  would  cost 
about  $300,  to  which  must  be  added  $75 
for  concrete  foundations,  and  $100  for 
erection,  starting  up  the  plant  and 
charging  up  the  battery,  $1,475.  Taking 
the  Bruston  set  the  cost  of  engine, 
dynamo,  battery,  switchboard,  etc.,  is 
slightly  more,  being  put  down  at  $1,100, 
but  no  battery  room  is  required;  if  there 

(Contintud  on  page  164) 
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THE  CONSTRUCTION  AND  OPERATION  OF  THE  GASOLINE 
ENGINB  USED  ON  AUTOMOBOBS 

A.  E.  KLINE 

The  gasoline  engine  and  its  de\'clop- 
ment  has  been  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
mechanical  age,  and  it  is  essential  that 
Uie  young  medumic  has  at  least  a  fair 
OODoeption  of  its  construction  and  mode 
of  Operation.  It  is  with  this  object  in 
view  that  this  article  is  written. 

Gasoline  is  a  ooloiless  and  oompara- 
tively  light-m^t  fiquid  which  is  dis^ 
tilled  from  petroleum.  It  is  a  mixture 
of  hydro-carbons,  chief  of  which  are 
known  as  pentane,  hexane  and  heptane. 

In  order  to  become  usable  in  the  gaso> 
WiMt  engine,  it  is  mixed  vnth  air  in  a  pro- 
portion of  one  to  eighteen  parts,  in  which 
it  is  vaporized.  This  vapor  is  then  intro- 
duced mto  the  working  cylinders,  where 
it  is  compr^ed  from  about  80  to  90  lbs. 
per  square  inch,  at  which  pressure  it  is 
ignited  by  means  of  an  electric  spark. 
Due  to  the  igniting  of  the  mixtiire,  com- 
bustion takes  place,  and  the  pressure 
rises  to  four  times  that  originally.  This 
pressure  acts  on  the  movable  pistons, 
imparting  to  them  mechanical  energy 
in  the  form  of  a  reciprocating  motion. 
This  motion  is  then  transformed  by  certain 
means  into  rotary  motion  in  order  to  be 
made  use  of. 

Before  discussing  the  operatioa  of  the 
engine  it  is  best  that  the  various  parts 
which  constitute  it  be  dealt  with.  A 
sectional  view  of  an  up-to-date  engine  is 
diown  in  Fig.  1.  The  cylinder  i4  is  a 
cylindrical  casting  of  iron,  at  the  upper 
portion  of  which,  and  cast  intc^Tal  with 
it,  is  what  is  termed  the  combustion 
diamber  B.  Two  passages,  C  and  D, 
commmiicate  from  the  combustion  cham- 
ber, and  arc  termed  the  inlet  and  exhaust 
passages  respectively.  Each  of  these 
passages  is  cootrojled  by  a  valve.  One 
opens  at  the  proper  moment,  and  allows 
the  mixture  of  gasoline  to  enter  the  com- 
bustion chamber,  while  the  other  allows 
the  expulsion  of  the  gases  after  they  have 
been  used.  The  spark  plug  E,  used  for 
the  purpose  of  igniting  the  mixture,  is 
usually  placed  in  the  combustion  cham- 
ber. At  the  bottom  end  of  the  cylinder 
is  what  is  termed  the  crank-case  F,\usu- 
ally  made  of  aluminum  or  cast  iron,  and 
so  formed  as  to  cover  the  moving  parts 


Fig.  1 

SaetioiMl  Vinr  ef  an  Up<4o^t*  Bngliw 

of  the  engine.  Within  the  cylinder  is 
placed  the  piston  6,  which  is  usually  a 
a  hollow  cylindrical  casting  of  iron, 
closed  at  its  upper  end,  and  fits  very 
closely  in  the  cylinder  bore.  The  piston 
is  the  portion  of  the  engine  acted  upon 
by  the  gas  pressure,  imd  transforms 
the  energy  heat  imparted  to  it  into 
mechanical  energy.  The  crank-shaft 
H  is  made  of  a  horizontal  steel  bar, 
and  is  supported  by  Ijearings  within  the 
crank-casr.  At  its  middle  jKiint-it 
is  provided  with  an  oflFsct,  which  con- 
stitutes a  crank.  A  rod  /,  called  the 
connecting  rod.  is  fastened,  at  its  upper 
end,  on  a  pin  within  the  piston,  while  at  its 
lower  end  it  is  fastened  to  a  bearing  on 
the  crank.  It  will  be  seen  that,  as  the 
piston  moves  down,  due  to  the  gas  press- 
ure, it  imparts  a  rotar>'  motion  to  the 
crank-shaft,  through  the  intermediate 
action  of  the  connecting  rod. 
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The  val\'c  mechanism  which  controls 
the  entering  and  expulsion  of  the  gases 
is  dearly  shown  in  the  drawing.  The 
cams  /  and  K  are  rotated  by  suitable 
gears,  and  lower  and  raise  the  valves 
L  and  M  at  the  proper  moments,  against 
the  tension  of  the  coiled  springs  N  and  0. 

Having  thus  briefly  refemd  ta  the 
principal  parts  of  the  engine,  let  us  take 
up  mode  of  operation.  The  great  major- 
ity of  engines  are  operated  on  what  is 
known  as  the  Otto  cycle,  deriving  its 
name  horn  the  inventor,  Dr.  Otto,  of 
Germany,  who  invented  it  in  1876.  It 
is  known  as  the  4-cycle  type  of  operation. 
By  a  cycle  is  meant  a  succession  of  opera- 
tions in  an  engine  cylinder,  with  a  single 
charge  of  explosive  mixtiu"e.  Tlie  four 
operations,  or  strokes,  succeed  one  an- 
other in  the  following  order: 

1.  Admisaoa  of  the  charge  into  the 

cylinder. 

2.  Compression  of  the  fuel. 

3.  Igniting  and  expansion  of  the  fuel. 

4.  Exhaustion  of  the  burnt  gases. 


Each  of  these  four  opcratioos  occujDies 
the  time  of  one  piston  stroke.  It  is 
obvious  that  since  one  stroke  of  the  piston 
occupies  half  a  revolution  of  the  crank- 
shaft, which  is  180  degrees,  the  entire 
four  strokes  of  a  cycle,  occupy  4  times 
180  degrees  which  equals  720  degrees,  or 
two  revoltttioiis  of  the  crank-shaft.  It 
will  also  be  noted  that  in  but  one  of  the 
four  strokes  is  power  developed. 

Figs.  2, 3, 4  and  5  show  the  four  strokes 
diagrammatically.  As  before  stated,  the 
first  stroke  of  the  cycle  is  the  admission 
stroke.  The  piston  then  moves  outward 
in  the  cylinder  causing  a  partial  vacuum, 
and,  due  to  opening  of  the  inlet  valve 
throughout  this  stroke,  the  gasoline 
mixture  enters  the  cylinder  from  the 
vaporizing  device  known  as  the  car- 
buretor. At  the  end  of  the  stroke,  in 
fact  a  little  after,  the  inlet  valve  is  closed; 
the  j)iston  begins  to  move  up,  and  com- 
presses the  charge  in  the  combustion 
chamber.  This  is  the  second  and  com- 
pression stroke.  When  the  piston  has 


Pig.  3 
CoRiprmion  Stroke 
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Expansion  Stroke 


reached  the  end  of  its  return  stroke,  the 
gas  has  been  compressed  to  about  one- 
fifth  the  original  volume. 

At  or  near  the  end  of  the  compression 
stroke,  an  electric  spark,  produced  within 
the  compression  chamber,  ignites  the 
compressed  gas,  and  combustion  takes 
place.  The  pressure  immediately  rises 
to  about  four  times  that  previous. 
The  actual  pressure  in  the  cylinder  the 
instant  of  ignition  is  about  250  lbs. 
per  square  inch.  Under  this  enormous 
pressure,  the  piston  is  forced  down- 
ward, thus  transforming  heat  energy 
into  mechanical  energy.  The  gas  press- 
ure drops  rapidly  as  the  piston  moves 
outward,  due  to  the  increase  in  voltime, 
loss  of  heat,  etc.  This  is  third  and  power 
stroke  of  the  cycle. 

^  -.When  the  power  stroke  is  almost  com- 
pleted the  exhaust  valve  opens,  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  burnt  gases  continues 
throughout  the  following  return  stroke 
of  the  piston.    This  completes  the  fourth 


and  last  stroke  of  the  cycle.  On  the 
next  downward  stroke  a  new  cycle  begins. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  behavior 
of  the  gases  in  the  cylinder  throughout 
one  cycle,  and  Fig.  6  readily  shows  this. 
This  is  a  so-called  indicator  diagram, 
similar  to  those  taken  of  a  steam  engine. 
The  line  1-3-4  designates  the  inlet  stroke, 
and  shows  the  partial  vacuum  produced, 
since  the  line  at  point  3  drops  below  the 
atmospheric  line.  The  compression 
stroke  is  shown  by  the  line  4-5,  and  it 
can  readily  be  seen  how  the  pressure 
rises.  At  the  instant  of  ignition  the 
pressure  increases  enormously,  as  shown 
by  the  point  6,  and,  as  the  piston  moves 
out,  the  pressure  gradually  drops  again 
until  the  end  of  the  stroke  is  reached. 
The  line  1-2-4  shows  the  exhaust  stroke, 
pointing  out  the  fact  that  the  gases  are 
slightly  compressed,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  piston  is  sweeping  them  rapidly 
forward,  and  exerts  a  very  slight  pressing. 
As  in  a  similar  case  of  the  steam  engine, 
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Fig.  7  Pig.  8  Rff.  te 


the  area,  4-5-6,  shows  the  amount  of 
work  done  during  the  cycle. 

Besides  the  4-cycle  engine,  there  is 
another  form  of  engine  in  which  the  four 
operations,  intake,  compressnon,  expan- 
sion and  exhaust,  are  performed  in  but 
two  strokes  of  the^pistoiii,  or  one  revolu- 
tion of  the  crank-shaft.  This  type  is 
known  as  the  2-Gyde  engine.  Figs.  7,  8 
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and  8a  show  diat;rammatically  the  oper- 
ation, and  also  the  essential  parts. 

The  essratial  features  of  a  two-cycle 
engine  are  as  follows:  An  enclosed  cnink- 
case  which  is  provided  with  a  valve  A 
which  admits  gas  into  it  on  the  upward 
ikfolDe  of  the  pii^  An  inlet  and  ez- 
baoft  post,  BwadC  respectivdy,  located 


at  points  near  the  extreme  outward 
position  of  the  piston,  and  a  pass  or  con- 
nectkm  between  the  crank-case  and  the 
cylinder. 

The  operation  is  as  follows:  Assuming 
the  piston  to  be  moving  upward,  and  is 
compressing  a  charge.  As  it  tiavds 
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it  uncovers  the  post  A,  Fig.  7,  and  gas 
enters  the  crank-case.  The  compressed 
fuel  in  the  ^Under  is  ignited,  expands, 
and  the  piston  moves  down.  As  it  does 
so.  it  shuts  ofl  connection  between  the 
crank-case  and  cyUnder  by  covering  the 
valve  B,  and  hence  it  compresses  the  gas 
in  the  crank-case.  As  it  reaches  the  end 
of  the  downward  stroke,  it  oi>ens  the 
exhaust  post  C,  and  a  trifle  later  con- 
nection iff  made  between  the  cyUnder  and 
crank-case,  shown  in  Figs.  8  and  SA. 
The  burned  gas  exhausts,  and  the  gas  in 
the  crank,  being  compressed  to  about 
35  lbs.,  ni!^es  into  the  cylinder,  as  shown 


Fig.  10 
Four-Cylindrr  Type 


The  i)islon  now  moves  up,  closes  both 
posts,  and  compresses  the  gas  above,  and 
at  the  same  tune,  a  new  diarge  enters 
the  crank-case.  The  compressed  gas  in 
the  cylinder  is  now  ignited,  and  the  piston 
is  forced  downward  again. 

The  result  is  that  two  operations  are 
done  in  every  stroke;  on  the  down  stroke 
expansion  and  compression,  and  on  the 
up  stroke,  intake  and  exhaust. 

The  chief  advantage  of  the  two-cyde 
engine  over  the  four-cycle  evidently  lies 
in  its  simplicity,  as  there  is  a  total  ab- 
sence of  valves,  cams,  springs,  etc.  The 
other  advantage  lies  in  the  fact,  one 
power  impulse  is  received  for  every  two 
strokes,  as  compared  with  but  one  power 
impulse  for  every  four  strokes.  Hence 
theoretically  the  two-cycle  engine  should 
develop  twice  the  power  of  a  four-cycle, 
other  dimensions  being  equal.  Such  is 
not  the  case,  however.  In  actual  practice 
hardly  twice  the  power  is  developed,  due 
to  various  reasons  which  cannot  here  be 
dealt  with. 


It  is  an  evident  fact  that  the  amouiu 
of  power  developed  by  an  engine  depends 
upon  the  number  of  cylinders,  other  things 
being  equal.  The  average  single  cylinder 
engine  develops  from  6  to  12  h.p.  The 
majority  of  engines  employed  for  auto- 
mobile wofk  have  more  than  one  cylinder, 


IE 


m 


Fig.  II 

Doiibl»Oppot«l  TVpt  of  BogiM 

in  order  to  develop  more  power,  and  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  study  the  methodi 
of  grouping  the  cylinders. 

Fig.  9  diows  a  twin  cylinder  type; 
Fig.  10,  a  four-cylinder  type,  and  Fig.  11 
what  is  termed  a  two-cylinder  double- 
opposed  type.  While  the  casting  of 
these  cylinders  is  quite  a  problem, 
yet  that  are  engines  mantifactured 
at  the  present  time  which  have  all 
four  cylinders  cast  integral,  and  there  ' 
is  also  a  six-cylinder  type,  which  has  just 
been  announced,  that  has  all  six  pyHndeis 
cast  integral. 


Fig.  12 

DIagisni  Focn  of  Cartmretor 


It  may  be  well  to  examine  the  method 
of  vaporizing  the  gasoline  before  it  enters 
the  engine  cylinder.  The  carburetor,  or 
vaporizer,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is 
used  for  this  purpose.  Fig.  12  shows  a 
very  simple  type  in  diagram  form. 

The  gasoline  in  liquid  form  enters  at 
the  ojpening  At  and  into  a  leservoir  B, 
from  whidi  it  issues  throus^  a  dianod  C 
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into  the  tube  D.  As  it  leaves  this  tube, 
or  nozzle,  as  it  is  called,  it  is  mixed  with 
the  air,  which  enters  at  E,  and  vaporized. 
The  yapmized  mixture  then  passes  up 
the  chimney  and  into  ^  engine  cylinder. 
The  float  F  serves  the  purpoGe  of  keeping 
the  gasoline  in  the  reservoir  at  a  constant 
level.  A  valve  G,  called  a  butterfly  valve, 
serves  the  purpose  of  legulatkig  the 
amount  of  mixture  entering  the  engine. 
The  valve  H  is  for  the  piirpose  of  adding 
additional  air  to  the  mixture. 

befeie  stated,  the  explosive  mixttife 


It 

is  ignited  by  means  of  an  electric  spaik, 
which  is  produced  by  the  well-known 
magneto,  which  is  a  form  of  dynamo 
generator.  It  generates  the  current, 
transforms  it  to  a  high  pressure,  or 
voltage,  and  distributes  it  to  the  vafkMis 
cylinders. 

Having  familiarized  ourselves  with  the 
fiifldainental  parts  and  principles  of 

operation,  let  us  examine  a  well-known 
type  of  engine,  and  discuss  it  in  detail. 
This  engine,  shown  in  Figs.  13  and  14, 
win  be  seen  to  have  four  cyUnden,  cast 
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in  pairs,  with  the  valves  A,  B  on  opposite 
sides.  This  type  of  cylinder  is  termed  a 
T-type,  as  it  resembles  the  letter  T.  But 
one  of  the  valves  A  is  shown  fully.  The 
piston  C  is  fastened  to  the  connecting 
rod  D,  which  in  turn  is  fastened  to  the 
crank-shaft  E.  There  is  a  jacket  F  cast 
about  the  cylinders,  through  which  water 
circulates,  for  the  purpose  of  canying 
off  the  tremendous  heat  generated  by  the 
explosions.  A  fan  G  also  helps  to  cool 
the  cylinders.  The  valve  stems  and 
springs  are  encased  by  the  casing  H, 
which  protects  them  from  the  dust.  The 
gear  /  is  keyed  to  the  crank-shaft  E, 


meshes  with  the  gear  7,  which  turns  the 
cam-shaft  K  and  consequently  L.  The 
cams  operate  the  valve  push  rods  M 
against  the  springs  N,  which  operate 
the  valves.  The  flywheel  O,  which  is 
bolted  to  the  rear  end  of  the  crank-shaft, 
is  for  the  purpose  of  producing  an  even 
turning  motion.  A  ptunp  P  continu- 
ously circulates  the  water  through  the 
water  jackets  and  into  the  radiator  by 
means  of  the  outlet  pipeQ,  and  an  oil  pump 
R  continuously  pumps  the  oil  to  the 
various  bearings,  where  lubricationflis 
required.  j 
Figs.  15  and  16  are  actual  photographs 


Fig.  15.    Crank-Shaft  and  Bcarinfia 
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of  the  various  parts,  and  are  inserted  so 
as  to  help  the  reader  to  more  readily 
grasp  the  general  appearance  of  them. 
At  A,  in  Fig.  16,  is  shown  the  lower  por- 
tion of  a  twin  type  of  cylinder;  at  ^,  a 
piston;  at  C,  the  connecting  rod;  and 
at  D,  D,  two  cam-shafts.  The  helical 
gears  E,  E,  which  are  keyed  to  the  ends 
of  the  cam-shafts,  are  for  the  pvirpose  of 


Pig.  16.    Piston,  Cam-Shaft  and  Connecting  Rod 

driving   them  from 


the  crank-shafts. 
At  Fig.  15  is  shown  the  crank-shaft  of  a 
four-cylinder  engine,  with  its  bearings 
and  the  gear  which  meshes  with  that  on 
the  cam-shaft. 

At  Fig.  17  is  shown  the  manner  in 
which  the  pistons,  connecting  rods  and 
crank-shafts  are  assembled  in  a  four- 
cylinder  engine. 


Fig.  17.    Crank-Shaft  and  Pistons 
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ELECTRICIAN    AND  MECHANIC 
X-RAY  APPARATUS  OF  TODAY 

H.  WINFIELD  SECOR 


When  the  X-ray  was  first  introduced 
as  an  accessory  to  the  surgeon  and  physi- 
cian, to  aid  in  locating  foreign  bodies, 
diseased  bones,  etc.,  in  the  human  body, 
it  was  usual  to  operate  the  X-ray  tubes 
from  a  static  machine,  probably  because 
it  was  a  ready  source  of  high-tension 
direct  current  at  that  time. 


a  powerful  discharge,  of  practically  un- 
varying intensity;  but  its  serious  dis- 
advantages, which  unsuited  it  to  some 
extent  for  this  work,  were  the  frequent 
adjustment  and  care  of  the  interrupter, 
and  the  secondary  current,  which,  being 
an  alternating  one,  although  not  har- 
monic, had  the  undesirable  half  wave, 


Oiosram  for  the  Production  of  a  High  Poteotutl.  Unidirectioiul  Current 


But  it  was  not  long  before  dissatis- 
faction began  to  be  manifested  among  the 
users  of  these  machines  for  exciting  the 
X-ray  tubes,  and  the  most  frequent 
cause  given  was,  that  in  damp  or  warm 
weather  it  was  oftentimes  impossible 
to  make  the  static  machine  generate  a 
sufficient  current,  and  sometimes  none 
at  all.  Another  point  against  static 
machines,  is  that  their  current  capacity 
is  rather  limited,  also,  they  are  quite 
unsteady  in  the  supply  of  current. 

Then  came  the  wave  of  popularity  for 
the  induction  coil,  as  a  source  of  X-ray 
current.  This  seemed  to  be  a  great 
boon,  as  it  was  always  ready  to  deliver 


caused  at  every  make  of  the  primary 
circmt,  and  known  as  the  inverse  current, 
which  caused  the  X-ray  tubes  to  have  a 
greatly  shortened  life,  owing  to  this  inverse 
current,  tending  to  make  the  anti-cathode 
or  anode  electrode  the  cathode,  with  a 
consequent  scattering  of  the  platinum 
forming  the  target  or  anode. 

Thus  what  was  wanted  was  a  source 
of  current  which  should  demand  prac- 
tically no  attention  after  once  adjusting; 
absolute  constancy  in  service,  allowing 
the  full  value  of  the  current  to  be  had 
at  any  time,  and  this  ciurent  should  be  a 
unidirectional  or  direct  current,  with  no 
inverse  or  reverse  ciurent.  whatever. 
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These  qualifications  of  a  satisfactory 
X-ray  machine  seem  to  have  been  fulfilled 
in  the  apparatus  built  by  the  Kny- 
Sheerer  Co.,  of  New  York  City.  They 
build  several  different  types  of  this  appa- 
ratus, and  as  they  represent  the  very 
latest  in  this  field,  they  will  be  described 
in  order.  All  of  this  apparatus  employs 
a  closed  core,  high  potential,  step-up 
transformer  of  high  efficiency,  in  place  of 
the  less  efficient  open  core  induction  coil. 

The  simplest  set  for  the  production  of 
a  high  potential  unidirectional  current 
is  illustrated  in  diagram  I,  and  is  con- 
nected directly  to  any  110  or  220  volt 
60-cycle  alternating  current  circuit.  Use 
is  made  of  a  regular  electrolytic  rectifier, 
placed  in  series  with  the  main  line  feeding 
the  transformer,  which  suppresses  one- 
half  of  every  wave,  allowing  the  current 
to  flow  through  it  in  one  direction  only, 
resulting  in  an  unidirectional  current 
flowing  through  the  primary  circuit  of 
the  closed  core  transformer.  The  recti- 
5er  is  composed  of  alternate  iron  and 
ahuninum  plates  immersed  in  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  bi-carbonate  of  soda. 
As  shown  in  sketch,  a  variable  resistance 
is  placed  in  the  primary  circuit  to  vary 
the  intensity  of  the  secondary  discharge, 


27.  c 


also  a  choke  coil.  The  primary  winding 
is  adjustable  in  several  steps,  making 
the  outfit  very  flexible  in  its  operation. 

The  secondary  voltage  is  variable 
between  20,000  and  120,000  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  primary  turns  and 
resistance  inserted  into  circuit.  At  the 
latter  voltage  the  secondary  discharge 
takes  the  form  of  a  heavy  spark,  or  rather 
flame,  11  to  12  in.  long.  To  further 
improve  the  imidirectional  qualities  of 
this  current,  a  high  potential  rectifier, 
having  two  electrodes  sealed  in  a  glass 
bulb,  containing  a  partial  vacuum  is 
placed  in  series  with  the  positive  terminal 
of  the  secondary  circuit  and  the  positive 
electrode  or  anode  of  the  X-ray  bulb. 
The  negative  or  cathode  of  the  X-ray 
tube  is  connected  to  an  oscillioscope, 
thence  to  a  milliampere  meter,  and  from 
this  to  the  negative  terminal  of  the 
secondary  coil. 

The  oscillioscope,  referred  to  above 
and  seen  in  diagrams,  is  composed  of  a 
glass  tube  about  1  in.  in  diameter  and 
7  in.  long,  having  two  aluminum  wires 
secured  in  it,  with  a  short  gap  left  between 
their  ends.  The  tube  is  evacuated,  and 
the  presence  of  any  inverse  current  in 
the  X-ray  circuit  is  indicated  by  the 


coll. 


Diagram  of  a  Set  which  )■  to  be  operated  from  a  Direct  Current  Circuit 
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X-ray  Currrnt  G«aerator 


fluorescence  in  the  tube,  extending  along 
both  wires,  but  if  the  current  is  flowing 
in  one  direction  only  (as  it  should),  then 
the  band  of  fluorescence  extends  only 
around  the  negative  pole  or  electrode. 

This  scheme  of  producing  a  high-poten- 
tial unidirectional  current  is  quite  satis- 
factory, but  has  certain  disadvantages, 
viz.,  the  rectifier  requires  some  attention, 
besides  being  wasteful  of  current,  and 
the  high-tension  valve  tubes,  inserted 
in  series  with  the  anode  lead,  are  subject 
to  wear  and  tear,  and  must  be  renewed 
at  intervals. 

A  set  of  this  type  designed  to  operate 
from  a  direct  current  circuit  is  illustrated 
by  diagram  Fig.  2.  Here  an  inverted 
rotary  converter  (which  is  simply  a  D.C. 
motor  with  two  slip  rings  attached  to 
one  end  of  the  armature  and  connected 
to  the  regular  winding)  is  utilized  to  run 
as  a  shunt  motor  and  deliver  the  neces- 
sary A.C.  from  the  two  slip  rings  to  excite 
the  step-up  transformer.  The  electro- 
lytic rectifier,  choke  coil  and  variable 
resistance  are  inserted  in  the  primary 
circuit,  as  in  the  set  used  for  A.C.  circuits 


described  above,  and  the  rest  of  the 
diagram  remains  the  same. 

The  appearance  of  this  type  of  X-ray 
current  generator  is  seen  in  Fig.  3,  while 
Fig.  4  shows  a  high-potential  rectifying 
tube,  which  is  utilized  to  suppress  the 
inverse  half  wave  of  oscillating  currents. 
It  acts  the  same  as  the  iron-aluminum 
rectifier  in  low-potential  circuits,  i.e.,  it 
allows  the  current  to  flow  through  it, 
in  one  direction  only. 


Pig.  4 

High-potential  Rectifying  Tube 

This  machine,  although  much  superior 
to  the  induction  coil,  with  its  attendant 
interrupter  troubles  and  undesirable 
secondary  alternating  current,  left  a  few 
points  to  be  desired  yet,  and  so,  as 
"necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention," 
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Pig.  5 
An  Intemiptcrleis  Set 

a  more  improved  type  of  generator  was 
produced,  which  is  certainly  a  remarkable 
machine. 

As  a  starter,  ask  someone  you  know, 
if  they  ever  saw  1 20,000  volts  alternating; 
current  cominutated  into  120,000  volts 
direct  current,  and  I'll  wager  99  out  of 
every  100  will  look  askance  at  you.  Yet 
this  is  what  this  improved  type  of  X-ray 
machine  is  capable  of  doing,  and  it  is 


known  as  the  unipulsator,  or  "interrup- 
terless,"  the  latter  being  the  trade  name 
for  it. 

It  is  regularly  built  in  the  4.4  k.w. 
size,  for  operating  either  on  D.C.  or  A.C. 
circuits.  The  hjgh-potcntial  unidirec- 
tional current  used  for  the  X-ray  tubes 
may  be  varied  from  20,000  to  120,000 
volts,  giving  ii  very  heaw  flame  discharge 
12  in.  or  more  long  at  the  latter  voltage, 
the  appearance  of  the  flame  being  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  4. 

In  the  cut  at  Fig.  5  is  depicted  an 
"  Interruptcrless "  set,  complete,  and 
designed  to  be  operated  on  alternating 
current,  single  or  polyphase.  It  is  also 
regularlv  built  for  direct  current  circuits 
of  110  to  220  volts. 

The  general  layout  and  scheme  of  such 
a  set,  designed  for  direct  current  circuits, 
is  showi  in  Fig.  7;  the  scheme  remaining 
the  same  for  alternating  ciirrent  circuits, 
with  the  exception  that  the  inverted 
rotary  converter  has  its  place  taken  by  a 
synchronous  A.C.  motor  and  starting 
motor,  with  the  necessary  synchronizing 
devices,  or  an  automatic  .self-starting 
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and  synchronizing  motor  embodied  in 
one  machine. 

With  A.C.  supply  circuits  at  hand,  the 
A.C.  motor,  used  to  drive  the  high- 
potential  rectifying  spindle  and  anns, 
may  be  a  small  alTair,  about  3-4  to  34  h.p. 
Hie  traxisfonner  takes  its  quota  of  A.C. 
direct  liom  the  mains.  The  position 
<^  the  rectifying  arms,  in  relation  to  the 


shown  here.  The  primary  circuit  to  the 
transformer  has  inserted  in  it,  a  variable 
resistance  box  (but  preferably  a  variable 
inductance),  and  a  multipoint  switch 
to  change  the  number  of  primary  layers 
in  use,  and  by  these  means,  the  secondary 
current  may  have  its  tension  adjusted 
to  any  desired  value  up  to  120,000  volts, 
which  is  sufficient  to  excite  the  largest 
X-ray  tubes  to  their  highest  efficiency. 

We  now  come  to  the  ingenious  device 
used  to  commutate  the  high-tension 
alternating  current  coniing  from  the 
secondary  of  the  transformer  into  a 
umdirectional  or  direct  current. 

This  is  made  up  of  an  ebonite  or  hard- 
wood shaft  5,  coupled  onto  the  end  of 


Pig.  8 


reversals  of  the  alternating  current,  is 
assured  by  the  utilization  of  the  syn- 
chronous motor,  which  runs  in  step  with 
ttie  alternators,  feeding  the  circuit. 

The  general  layout  for  D.C.  supply 
circuits  is  given  in  Fig.  7,  where  is 
an  inverted  rotary  converter  running 
as  a  D.(\  motor  and  delivering  A.C. 
from  its  two  slip  rings  to  the  primar>'-  of 
the  step-up  transformer  T.  The  D.C. 
motor  circuit  includes  a  regular  starting 
box  for  shunt  motors,  an  ammeter,  and 
sometimes  a  field  rheostat,  although  not 


t 


Vfg.  9 
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Hk  rotary  cx>n verier  ahaft  by  an  insulated 

ocrapHnp  C,  and  hence  rotates  in  step  or 
synchronism  with  the  rotary  armature. 
This  shaft  5  has  fotir  ebonite  rods,  with 
conductors  running  through  their  centers, 
El.  Ei,  Es  and  £4,  pierced  through  it 
crosswise  at  90  degrees  apart,  as  shown. 

Above  and  below  this  shaft,  are  placed 
8  metal  a^ments  dectrically  connected 
to  the  transformer  secondary  and  the 
X-ray  tube  tenoinals.  in  the  manner 
depicted. 

Takmg  the  inverted  rotary  converter 

as  a  quadrupolar  machine,  we  vnW  have 
two  complete  cycles  of  alternating  ciu"- 
xent,  four  alternations:  two  positive 
and  two  negative,  at  every  revolution  of 
the  rotary  armature  and  rectifier  shaft  5. 
Now  the  ebonite  cross  rods  must  be  set 
by  experiment  or  otherwise,  so  that  when 
a  positive  impulse,  or  the  positive  half 
wave  of  a  cycle  is  emitted  tnm  the  sec- 
ondary of  the  transformer,  along  the 
lead  Li,  to  segment  5u  that  the  impulse 
may  travel  a  minute  gap  at  g^,  along  the 
ebooite  covered  electrode  Ft,  over  the 
second  gap  gj,  and  so  to  the  positive 
temunal  of  the  machine.  The  negative 
current  flows  over  the  secondary  lead 
L»,  the  two  small  gaps,  ga  and  and 
^negative  teiminai  wire  T», 


During  the  next  quarter-revolution  of 
the  armature  and  shaft  S,  and  while  the 
negative  impulse  or  half-wave  of  the 
cyde  is  flowing  from  the  secondary  coil 
over  the  lead  Li  (remembering  that  the 
transformer  supplies  an  alternating  cur- 
rent), the  cross  electrode  £2  has  connected 
segments  Ss  and  5«  together,  through  the 
two  small  gaps  gt  and  g4t  leading  the 
current  to  the  negative  terminal  of  the 
apparatus,  while  the  positive  current 
flows  over  the  lead  La,  to  segment  Si, 
gaps  gr  and  gg,  segments  8,  a^  positive 
terminal  Ti;  so  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
current  is  kept  continually  directed  in 
one  direction  or  it  is  changed  from  an 
alternating  current  to  a  wiidirectional 
or  pulsating  direct  one. 

The  pole  changing  parts  are  of  neces- 
sity extremely  well  insulated,  and  have 
the  fiber  or  hard  rubber  partitions  Hi, 
Ha  and  Hb  placed  between  parts  of 
opposite  polarity,  where  there  is  most 
liable  to  be  a  jump  made  by  the  current. 

In  some  types  of  this  dass  of  apparatus 
the  ends  of  the  cross-wise  electrodes  have 
spring  bush  contacts  fitted  upon  them, 
so  that  the  current  does  not  have  to 
jump  the  small  gaps,  which  occasion 
quite  a  little  loss,  as  several  thoiisand 
(CmiMHMtf  011  p0§t  198) 
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How  to  Hake  a  Small  Step-Down  Transfomier  for  Ringjag  Doorbdls, 

Tigfrrtng  SmaU  Lamps,  etc. 

PHIUP  BDBUfAN 


The  title  of  this  article  is  perhaps  a  trifle 
misleading,  since  the  output  of  the  trans- 
former  is  in  reality  about  5  watts.  How- 
ever, when  it  is  remembered  that  this 
transformer  is  for  use  \\-ith  110  volts  a.c. 
current  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  only 
a  very  small  current  is  required  to  operate 
the  primary  circuit.  The  current  is  in 
fact  so  small  that  it  wall  not  repfister  on 
most  meters,— therefore  the  above  name. 
It  may  be  left  connected  to  the  Une  all 
the  time  with  safety,  and  for  all  purposes 
where  only  a  small  current  is  required, 
it  is  the  dieapest  soiux:e  of  current  that 
Ilcnowof. 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES 

In  its  simplest  form  a  transformer  is 
vary  nradi  like  an  ordinary  induction 
coil.  (See  Fig.  1).  The  core  is  generally 
in  the  form  of  a  ring  or  a  modified  ring, 
so  that  the  magnetic  lines  of  force  can 
have  .a^ continuous  iron  path.  Referring 
to  the  figure.  Suppose  the  primary  P 


Fit.  1 

has  ten'tums  of  wire,  and  the  secondary 
winding  5,  one  hundred  turns.  Then, 

if  an  alternating  current  is  sent  through 
the  primary  coil,  an  alternating  current 
of  just  ten  times  as  great  a  voltage  and 
only  one-tenth  as  great  in  amperage  will 
be  induced  into  the  secondary'  coil.  This 
is  known  as  a  step-up  transformer.  Now 
if  the  primary  coil  is  regarded  as  the 
secondary  and  the  second^  coil  is  con- 
nected to  a  source  of  alternating  current, 
the  current  induced  in  the  other  coil  wall 
be  only  one-tenth  as  high  in  voltage  as 
tibe  primary  coil,  but  ten  times  as  strong 
in  amperage.  The  transfomur  in  this 
case  is  a  step-down  transformer.  Of 


course  the  sizes  of  the  wires  would  have 
to  be  proportioned  in  practice  to  confooi 
with  the  relative  currents,  as  well  as 

proportionate  insulations  and  other  items. 
Since  watts  equal  the  voltage  times  the 
amperage,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  wattage 
remains  the  same  in  botii  the  aecondaiy 
and  priman,',  if  there  are  no  losses. 
Among  the  losses  the  chief  items  are 
magnetic  losses,  and  losses  caused  by  the 
heating  <A  a  transformer. 

CONSTRUCTION 

The  Core. — The  foundation  of  the 
transformer  is  the  cote.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  wind  a  large  nimiber  of  turns 

of  wire  on  a  round  core  as  illustrated  in 
Fig.  1 ,  so  a  modified  closed  core  is  adopted. 
The  core  to  be  used  in  this  little  trans- 
former is  known  as  a  modified  Hccie.  Id 

this  type  of  core  the  two  windings  are 
wound  on  the  middle  leg  a.  Fig.  2 ,  and  then 
surrounded  with  an  iron  shell,  6,  c,  d,  e. 

From  some  soft  sheet  iron  (stovepipe 
iron)  or  some  soft  sheet  steel,  cut  up  a 
pile  of  strips  3^  in.  x  3}4  in.  for  the  middle 
leg  a,  until  the  strips  form  a  pile  }i  in. 
high  when  comprised.  Enough  scrap 
sheet  iron  can  usually  he  found  around 
a  tin  shop  from  which  to  cut  these  strips. 
The  cutting  should  be  done  with  a  fcx)t- 
operated  square  shears.  In  a  like  manner 
cut  up  a  pile  with  the  dimensions  Hfi^H 
in.  high,  for  the  two  outside  legs 
b  and  d.  Only  the  one  pile  is  needed  far 
the  two  parts.  For  the  parts  #  and  « 
cut  up  one  pile  only  )^x29^  in.  and 
M  in.  high. 
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Assemble  the  strips  for  the  a,  as 
shown  in  Fii^.  3.  Before  assemlding  the 
strips  they  should  be  coated  on  one  side 
with  a  thin  solution  of  orange  ^dlac 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  figure  that  each 
strip  is  laid  so  that  it  projects  14  in.  on 
either  side.  The  strips  are  thus  arranged 
alternatdy  with  projections  of  >^  in.  on 
each  side.  The  pile  should  then  be  held 
in  place  by  binding  it  with  an  evenly- 
wound  layer  of  tape.  In  this  taping, 
do  not  tape  the  in.  projections  on  each 
side.  Toe  other  piles  are  left  alone  for 
the  present. 


Fig.  3 

The  Windings— The  primary  for  this 
coil  will  necessarily  have  a  large  number 
of  turns  of  wire.  In  order  to  get  them 
all  in  the  small  place,  it  is  nec^sary  to 
use  fine  wire  evenly  wound.  Since  the 
cjrrcnt  which  it  is  to  carry  will  only  be  a 
fraction  of  an  ampere,  the  wire  need  not 
be  any  coarser  than  No.  34  B.&S. 

Make  a  spindle.  Pig.  4,  on  which  to 
wind  the  wire.  Make  a  piece  out  of 
wood  H  X  ^  by  4^  in.  long.  Center 
it  and  place  it  in  a  small  lathe  or  place 
it  80  that  it  may  be  easily  rotated  in  some 
manner.  On  this  spindle  first  wind  a 
layer  of  common  string.  Then  wind  on 
five  or  six  layers  of  heavy  paper.  Over 
tills  wind  three  or  four  layws  of  shellacked 
paper  and  a  layer  of  friction  tape.  The 
shdlacked  paper  and  the  friction  tape 
should  only  be  wound  a  distance  of  Ij^  in. 
on  the  middle  portion  of  the  spindle. 


Fir.  4 

Over  this  tape  wind  another  two  layers 
in.  wideof  shellacked  paper.  All  this 
is  to  ins^ilate  the  windings  from  the  core. 
It  would  never  do  to  have  any  grounds 
on  the  core  metal.  This  done  the  wind- 
ing of  the  wire  comes  next.  Get  1  cms. 
of  No.  34  enameled  wire  (full  weight) 
and  wind  it  on  the  central  portion  as 
evenly  as  possible.  Be  sure  to  keep 
vithm  the  2)^  in.  covered  by  the  shel- 


lacked paper.  To  aid  in  doing  this  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  fasten  little  guide  blocks 
on  the  spindle.  It  is  also  well  to  put  a 
layer  of  shellacked  paper  between  each 
three  or  four  layers  of  the  winding. 
When  all  the  wire  is  wound  on,  the  pri- 
mary winding  should  be  covered  by  alter- 
nate layers  of  tape  and  shellacked  paper, 
as  was  done  before  winding  on  the  primary 
wire.  It  would  ruin  the  transformer  if  a 
shorj  circuit  were  to  take  place  between 
the  secondary  and  transformer  in  many 
caaes.  It  would  also  spoil  any  low  vcu- 
tage  apparatus  that  happened  to  be  con- 
nected to  the  secondaxy  winding.  Un- 
pleasant shodcs  might  also  lesttlt.  Great 
care  should  therefore  be  taken  to  have 
plenty  of  insulation. 

The  secondary  winding  consists  of 
three  sizes  of  wire.  The  &st  winding  is 
of  No.  22  magnet  wire.  Wind  on  one 
hundred  tum^^  evenly.   Leave  an  end 


Pis.  s 

of  several  inches  for  connections.  Over 
this  wind  a  second  hundred  turns  of  No. 

24  magnet  wire,  leaving  enough  wire  on 
the  ends  for  connections.  The  third 
winding  is  of  No.  26  wire,  and  is  wound 
over  the  other  two.  This  last  winding 
has  one  hundred  and  fifty  timis.  About 
40  ft.  each  of  the  No.  24  and  No.  22  will 
be  needed,  and  about  60  ft.  of  the  No.  26. 
The  windings  should  be  arranged  as 
evenly  as  possible.  The  ends  of  the 
three  (No.  22,  24,  26)  windings  are  at- 
tached together,  the  end  of  the  first  to 
the  beginning  of  the  second,  etc.  This 
arrangement  allows  of  a  choice  of  three 
voltages  on  the  secondary.  Test  the 
coils  for  short  circuits  or  grounds,  using 
a  telephone  receiver  and  dry  battery. 
If  a  defective  coil  is  found  it  should  be 
rewound.  The  whole  should  then  be 
taped  with  some  good  friction  tape  and 
removed  from  the  spindle.  To  remove 
the  ooU  ficom  the  spindle,  first  pull  out 
the  string  which  was  wound  on  at  first. 
The  windings  will  then  come  off  easily. 
Assembling,— 'The  completed  windings 
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Fig.  6 

are  slipped  over  the  pile  a  next.  Cut  out 

some  pieces  from  fiber  ^  or  He  in.  tftick, 
in  the  shape  shown  in  Fig.  5.  One  of 
these  washers  is  slipped  on  ^ich  end  of  the 
core  and  mding.  The  pieces  #  and  c 
are  then  fitted  between  the  projections 
of^the  piece  a,  and  then  the  pieces  d  and  b 
are  meshed  in  between  the  ends  of  the 
pieces  e  and  c,  and  the  whole  nicely 
squared  up.  The  whole  shdl  will  thus  be 
like  a  grate  bar.  The  core  is  held  to- 
gether by  two  clamps,  one  on  each  end. 
See  Fig.  6.  These  clamps  are  made  out 
of  strips  of  iron  ^  in.  thick  and  are  cut 
out  }  2  X  in.  Four  pieces  are  needed 
for  the  two  clamps.  One-eighth  inch 
from  each  end  a  %•  in.  hole  is  drilled. 


Pig.  7 


The  core  should  be  clamped  in  a  vise  or 

clamp  and  then  the  clamp  just  made 
should  be  arranged  on  it  and  screwed 
down.  The  screws  are  made  by  thread- 
ing four  pieces  of  4i«tn.  rod.  The  nuts 
should  be  turned  as  tight  as  is  possible. 

The  transformer  thus  made  may  now 
be  mounted  in  a  suitable  metal  box  and 
the  proper  connections  made  (see  Fig.  7). 
It  would  be  well  to  include  a  H  ampere 
fuse  in  the  primary  circuit.  In  moimting 
the  transformer  the  primary  and  second- 
ary ends  should  be  brought  out  to  tnnding 
p(»ts  on  opposite  ends  of  the  box.  The 
secondary  terminals  being  of  low  voltage 
need  not  have  much  insulation,  but  the 
primary  terminals  must  be  well  insulated 
nom  thie  metal  box.  WUle  the  secondary 
may  be  overloaded  or  even  short  circuited 
without  harming  the  transformer,  it  is 
well  to  use  it  only  on  normal  loads. 

When  used  as  a  doorbell  ringing  trans- 
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former,  the  same  wiring  that  is  used  with 
batteries  may  be  used .  When  the  second- 
ary is  on  open  circuit,  the  current  coq- 
sumed  is  practically  nothing,  on  aoeonnt 
of  the  m0i  reactance  of  the  inimny 
winding. 

Warning:  Never  connect  the  second- 
ary of  this  transformer  direct  to  the  line. 
It  is  only  a  step-down  transfonner  sad 
would  bum  up  if  the  primary  current 
were  sent  through  the  seoondaxy. 


Electric  Lighting  In  Private  InstallatiQai 
{Continued  from  page  147) 

are  no  concrete  foimdations,  the  erectio^i 
costs  are  negligible,  as  the  plant  is  self- 
contained  and  the  cost  of  the  engine 
room,  erection  and  starting  up  can  be 
put  down  as  $55,  gi\ang  a  saving  over 
the  former  method  of  S320.  With  re^ 
to  working  costs,  the  ordinary  accumula- 
tor system  the  approximate  labor  cosb 
of  running  the  plant,  cleaning,  charpin^ 
batteries  would  work  out  at  about  $180 
in  England,  to  which  must  be  added 
12>2  percent  depredation  of  the  battery 
equal  to  $35  per  annum.  In  the  BrustoQ 
system  the  approximate  labor  and  bat- 
tery depreciation  are  insignificant;  $15 
would  cover  it.  The  annual  saving  in 
running  cost  would,  therefore,  work  oat 
at  about  $200.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen 
that  for  country  locations,  in  particular, 
this  system  offers  possibilities  which 
render  it  very  interestmg. 


Some  of  the  steamships  supplied  wi^ 
Marconi  Wireless  Equipment  landing 
and  departing  to  and  from  this  county 
are  as  follows:  Ratt&rdam,  Kronprimessm 
CeeiUi,  Lusitaniat  La  Bretagne,  C.  F. 
Tietgen,  Baltic,  George  Washington.  St. 
Paid,  Berlin,  Minmewaska,  Cameronia, 
Ryndam,  Finland,  KmstrGrosst,  St.  Pad, 
Celtic,  La  Pfmmc9^  Campania. 

Messages  for  any  of  the  boats  are 
handled  through  any  telegraph  office, 
in  a  similar  manner  as  the  manipulataoo 
of  a  tdi^pram. 


"Why  have  you  painted  yaat  9^ 

upside  down?" 

"  I  carry  aviation  goods;  I  want  it  so 
that  the  birdmen  can  read  it  as  they  fly 
ovefhead.'*— IVaslttfigftm  Hfrdd. 
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ENGmSBRINO  IABQRATOR7  FRACnCB^Put  IV 
The  DeLaval  Steam  TurUm 

p.  LBSOT  FLANSBTTBO 


In  a  book  written  by  Hero  of  Alex- 
andria, more  than  two  centuries  before 
Christ,  were  described  the  first  steam 
eogiiies  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge. 
Many  of  these  engines  were  very  in- 
genious, but  they  were  of  no  practical 
use,  and  it  was  not  until  1693,  that  the 
fifst  OQinnienaattv  successful  steaoi  en- 
gbe  was  made.  This  engine  was  built 
by  Thomas  Savory,  and,  compared  with 
our  engines  of  today,  it  was  very  wasteful 
of  steam.  The  pulsometer,  wmdi  is  still 
in  quite  common  use,  is  a  modificattmi 
of  this  early  cnj^inc.  After  Savery,  much 
work  was  carried  on  by  Newcomen  and 
Watt  in  developing  the  steam  engine, 
and  in  1829,  George  Stephenson  built 
the  "Rocket,"  which  was  the  first  suc- 
cessful steam  locomotive.  While  there 
have  been  many  mechanical  improve- 
ments made  upon  the  steam  engine  ance 
the  time  of  Watt,  there  has  been  but 
one  thermodynamic  improvement  made 
m  the  reciprocating  engine,  namely  the 
nse  of  compound  expansioa  tjrpes  of 
engines. 

Among  the  earliest  of  the  steam  engines 
is  the  one  known  as  the  Hero  engine. 
This  engine  consisted  €i  a  hoOow  sphere 
so  mounted  that  the  steam  entered  the 
interior  of  the  sphere  through  one  of  the 
supports,  and  was  allowed  to  escape 
through  pipes  bent  at  ri^ht  an^^  to  a 
diameter,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  re- 
action of  the  escaping  steam  caused  the 
sphere  to  revolve  upon  its  supports. 

In  1882,  Doctor  Gustaf  De  Laval  in- 
vented a  turbine  based  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  Hero's  engine.  It  consisted  of 
two  curved  hollow  arms  attached  to  a 
shaft  and  the  passage  of  steam  through 
the  aims  caused  them  to  revolve,  thus 
rotating  the  shaft.  This  shaft  dro\  c  a 
second  shaft  at  a  slower  speed  by  means 
<rf  friction  wheels.  De  Laval  invented 
this  tuibine  for  the  direct  driving  of 
cream-separators,  and  many  such  are 
still  in  use.  Seven  years  later  De  Laval 
patented  in  Great  Britain  a  tiurbine  wheel 
combined  witii  a  diverging  noszle  and 
the  steam  was  allowed  to  expand  in  the 
nozzle  and  was  then  directed  against  the 
turbine  buckets.   Shortly  after  the  in- 


vention of  the  De  Laval  turbine,  another 
type  of  turbine  was  introduced  by  Par- 
sons. The  difference  between  the  two 
lies  chiefly  in  their  methods  of  utilising 
the  expansive  force  of  steam. 

A  turbine  is  essentially  a  machine  in 
which  rotary  motion  is  obtained  by  a 
gradual  change  of  the  momentum  of  a 
fluid.  The  change  of  momentiun  pro- 
duces, or  is  equivalent  to  a  force,  and  it  is 
this  force  which  causes  the  turbine  to 
rotate  against  the  resistance  of  the  load. 
In  steam  turbines,  the  expanding  steam 
produces  kinetic  energy  of  the  steam  par- 
ticles, and  the  total  energy  given  up  by 
the  steam  is  thus  converted  into  Idnetic 
enerp^y.  Usually  several  steps  or  stages 
are  required  for  this  chanj^e;  namely,  by 
expanding  the  steam  acquires  velocity, 
this  velocity  being  either  wfaoUy  or  par- 
tially utilized.  After  one  such  expansion 
the  steam  may  be  allowed  to  still  further 
expand,  again  acquiring  velocity,  and  this 
process  may  be  repeated  many  times.  The 
cycle  of  operation  corresponding  to  each 
such  expansion  is  commonly  called  a 
stage,  and  a  turbine  is  spoken  of  as  single 
expansion  or  multiple  expansion,  accoid- 
ing  as  to  whether  it  has  one  or  more  press- 
ure stages.  The  best  known  and  most 
extensively  used  turbine  of  the  single  stage 
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type  is  the  De  Laval.  A  diagrainmatic 
view  of  sudi  a  turbine  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
While  but  one  nossle  is  shown  in  this 
figure,  still  it  is  common  to  employ  sev- 
eral, some  of  the  larger  ones  having  four 
or  five  nocsles.  In  uiis  turbine  there  are 
a  number  of  turbine  buckets  or  vanes 
mounted  upon  the  periphery  of  a  wheel. 
The  steam  is  admitted  to  the  nozzles 
where  it  expands  and  enters  the  turbine 
buckets  with  a  high  velocity,  causing  the 
wheel  to  rotate.  Since  in  this  type  of 
turbine  the  wheel  rotates  in  a  chamber 
full  of  steam  at  exhaust  pressure,  there  is 
but  Uttle  resistance  offored  to  the  rota- 
tion of  the  moving  parts.  Turbines  of 
this  class  are  very  simple,  because  all 
of  the  available  heat  energy  is  converted 
in  a  single  step  into  kinetic  energy.  As 
the  wheel  rotates  at  a  very  high  speed, 
it  is  necessary  to  employ  a  flexible  shaft 
which  can  deflect  enough  to  take  care 
<rf  any  eccentricity  of  its  center  of  gravity. 
If  this  were  not  done,  the  dig^test  un- 
balandng  of  the  rotor  would  cause  serious 
vibration.  A  5  h.p.  tiurbine  revolves 
30,000  times  per  minute,  while  the  diame- 
ter of  its  wheel  is  about  4  in.  A  30  h.p. 
turbine  makes  20.000  revolutions  per 
minute,  with  a  wheel  diameter  of  8 . 9  in. ; 
and  a  100  h.p.  turbine  has  a  speed  of 
13,000  revolutions  per  minute,  and  a 
wheel  diameter  of  19.7  in.  It  is  thus 
Sgen  that  the  high  speed  of  the  turbine 
precludes  its  use  for  the  direct  driving 
of  machinery,  unless  some  form  of  redu- 
dnp  gear  is  used.  Therefore  it  is  aistom- 
ary  to  employ  helical  gears,  which  will 
reduce  the  speed  10  to  1.    Gears  with 


tiiis  speed  ratio  are  customarily  employed 
on  all  sizes  of  De  Laval  turbines.  The 
reason  for  the  use  of  this  type  of  gears  is 
on  account  of  ite  smooth^running  quali> 
ties.  While  the  machine  is  speeding  up, 
it  reaches  a  point  at  about  one-sixth  of  its 
rated  speed  at  which  the  machine  com- 
mences to  vibrate.  This  speed  is  known 
as  the  critical  speed.  However,  the 
flexibility  of  the  shaft  allows  the  wheel  to 
choose  its  own  axis  of  rotation,  and  after 
the  critical  speed  is  passed,  the  wheel 
runs  with  perfect  smoothness,  since  the 
axis  thus  chosen  passes  through  the  center 
of  mass  of  the  wheel.  It  is  quite  easy  to 
make  the  shaft  spindle  flexible,  since  the 
high  rotary  speed  allows  it  to  be  made 
quite  slender,  and  even  on  a  150  h.p. 
turbine,  the  spindle  is  but  1  in.  in  diame- 
ter. 

The  high  speed  of  rotation  of  tuibines 

renders  them  suitable  for  direct  connec- 
tion to  both  blowers  and  fans,  and  we  find 
the  De  Laval  turbine  much  used  for  these 
purposes. 

The  De  Laval  blades  stand  the  impact 
of  the  high-velocity  steam-jet  very  well, 
and  these  turbines  may  be  run  many  years 
without  replacement  of  blades,  while, 
during  this  time,  there  is  but  little  falling 
off  in  economy. 

Upon  first  starting,  after  erecting,  or 
after  a  long  shut-down,  the  bearings 
should  be  flooded  with  oil  and  the  nozde 
valve  opened  about  half  a  turn.  The 
steam  is  then  turned  on  and  the  governor- 
valve  and  wheel-case  allowed  thorough- 
ly to  heat.  In  order  to  give  the  bak- 
ings time  to  heat  thoroughly,  the  tiu-bine 
should  be  started  gradually.  If  the 
turbine  is  running  condensing,  the  con- 
denser should  be  started  befbre  starting 
the  turbine.  When  starting  witii  no 
load,  it  is  best  to  have  a  low  vacuum  of 
from  24  to  25  in.  of  mercury,  and,  as  the 
load  is  apphed,  the  vacuum  dimdd  be 
raised  to  its  maximum.  As  as  possible, 
changes  in  the  power  output  of  the  tur- 
bine are  obtained  by  shutting  ofi[  one 
or  more  of  the  nozzles. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  the  1^ 
bine  over  the  best  of  the  reciprocating 
engines  are  high  economy  under  varjing 
loads,  less  weight  and  smaller  floor  space, 
uniform  angular  velocity  and  close  speed 
regulation,  less  cost  and  inexpensi\'e 
foundations,  freedom  from  all  vibration, 
adapted  for  highly  superheated  steam. 
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no  need  of  internal  lubrication,  ease  of 
erection  and  quickness  of  starting,  small 
cost  of  mainteoanoe  sud  atteodanoe, 
water  of  condensation  free  from  oil  and 
the  steam  economy  is  but  little  affected 
by  wear  or  the  lack  of  adjustment. 

The  foUowing  fesnlts  were  obtaiiied  as 
a  result  Cram  tests  carried  on  by  the 
author. 

DBSaUPTIOM  OP  TB8T 

The  turtnne  was  ditectly  connected  to 

a  pump  through  10  to  1  gears,  as  shown 
in  the  diagram.  The  discharge  pressure 
of  the  pump  was  regulated  by  a  valve 
jdaoed  in  the  pipe  near  the  weir.  (The 
mar  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  measur- 
ing the  water  discharged  by  the  pump.) 
Three  tests  were  run,  each  of  twenty 
Bunntss*  dtiratioQ  and  witii  ^Bfferent 
diicharge  pressures,  the  necessary  meas- 
urements being  taken  for  each  test.  The 
pressure  of  the  steam  entering  the  tur- 
btne,  the  weight  of  water  from  the  con- 
deoBer  (whidi  was  equal  to  the  weight 
of  steam  supplied  to  the  turbine),  the 
vacuiun  of  the  condenser,  the  suction 
and  discharge  pressures  of  the  pump, 
Ihe  height  of  water  flowing  over  the  weir, 
(found  by  means  of  a  hook  gattge)i  weie 
the  measurements  taken. 

The  results  obtained  were  the  work 
done  in  horse-power,  the  B.t.u.  per 
minute  per  horse-power  of  water  work 
done,  and  also  of  turbine  work  done, 
the  thermal  efliciency  of  turbine  and 
pump  and  also  of  turbine  akme,  the  ideal 
efficiency  of  Hie  turbine,  the  percent  of 
ideal  efficiency  attained  by  the  turbine, 
the  capacity  of  the  pump  in  gallons  per 
mifllte,  and  the  steam  used  per  hour 
per  horse-power  of  both  water  work  and 
tubine  work  done. 


DATA— STEAM  TURBINE 

Width  of  wdr.   A  ft. 

Weight  of  rntor,  6UH»./ca.  ft. 

ity  of  itMia  at  tfarottl*.   99  perceot 

iun.  of  diacharsv  pipe.   i.OSla. 

Area  of  diichatve  pipe   It.76  fak 

NohIi  for  ISO  In.  mad  condensing 

OBSERVATIONS 
Buoowter.  M  la.,  14. 74  Ib./^ai.  In. 

Ran  No.  I        II  HI 

Boiler  pre»ur«.  gauce  in  lb   141.7    141.7  141.6 

nj— m  |in— ii»  Mdw  apy.  toIto.  . . .  141.6  142*0  IJS.6 

Back  pmnue  Ob.)   1.97     2  02     1  87 

8te«nttaedin20inimiteaQb.)   88. 0     8J.5  77.0 

RavohltiflM  per  minute  29550    29040  29700 

CBNTRIPUOAL  PUMP 

RevoltttkMSpwniimti                    29SS  2906  2977 

DiKharge  preMure  (lb.)                   22.6  29.9  40.0 

DiKharge  preaaure  (ft.)                     52.2  69.1  92.5 

Suction  preasure  (in.  Hg.)...               14.0  12.1  10.0 

SucUon  prtaMure  (ft.)                         15  9  13.7  11.3 

Rdg.  Hook  gauge  (in.)                       6  25  5.52  4.44 

Zero  rdg.  hook  gauRC  (in.)                  2.375  2.375  2.J7S 

Head  of  water  on  weir  ((t.)  322  .262  .172 

Water  over  weir  per  min.  (lb.)             1770  ISIO  707 

B.t.u.  available  pwnku                   4610  4570  4aW 

^^SSSmGSS^}Z\\T.'"'.'.    .601     .407  .610 

Value  of  "velocity  of  approach*'  is 
small,  so  we  may  disresBrd  it. 

Run  No.  1 

9-.601  x%(.8)  V64r4(.322)^  -.472  cu.  fk/aee. 

9—^x144-11.19 
12.76 

^un  No.  1  V-  U.3x  .472-5.34 ft.  per  sec. 
A.— .01550^ 

Run  No.  1  /i-.441ft. 

Titlal  lifi'Uaal  pnss.  M.+mL  htad 
RunNo.  1  66.8+.4.67.2ft. 

Water  work  done 

RunNo.  1 

62.3  X  66.8  X  .472  x  60 


33.000 

Turbine  work  done 
3.58 


•3.58  h.p. 


Run  No.  1 


.44 


-8.14  h.p. 


Capacity  in  gal.  per  min.  over  weir 
9x60x7.48-Cap. 
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Run  No.  1    . 472  X  449-212  gal.  per  min. 
Ideal  Bpf. 

H-H^ 


Rnn  No.  1 

1185.8-904.4 
^.  xlOO-25.7^fc 

1185.8—93.6 

Run  No.  1 

^-boiler  preasiiie  (abs.)  156.4 
pt- vacuum  of  oondenaer  1.97 

Bj.h.  per  lb.  per  min.^Hy-^q^ 

Run  No.  1      1 185 . 9-  93  6  =  1092 

p,=gov.  press,  (abs.) 

Lbs.  oj  steam  used  per  mn, 
RtmNo.  1        4.4  lbs. 

Bj.u.  per  min.  used 
Rim  No.  1        4.4  x  1092-4810 

B4.u»  per  h.p.  of  water  work  done{per  min.) 
4810 

Ran  No.  1  1340  B.t.u. 

3.58 

B.t.H.  per  h.p.  of  turbitie  work  done 
peri  min.) 

4810 

Rim  No.  1   -592  B.t.u. 

8.14 

Tiwrnial  ejff.  of  turhitie  and  pump 
42.42 

Rim  No.  1   -3.16  percent 

1340 


Stm.  per  hr.  per  h.p.  of  water  work  done 
60x4.4 

Run  No.  1   -73.8 

3.58 

Stm.  per  hr.  per  h.p.  of  turbine  work  done 
60x4.4 

RunNal   -32.4 

8.14 

BJt.u.  available  per  min. 

1092  x  88.0 

Run  No.  1   -4810 

20 


RB8ULTS 
hd^-l-bd.  dM  to 


I 


II 


III 


TaiatJifk  (loialL 

vel   67  .  i 

Work  done  in  h.p   3.58 

B.t.u.  per  mm.  per  h.p.  w»t«r  work  done  IJ40 
B.t.tt.  min.  prr  h.p.  turhiae  work  dooe  S92 
(Mmininsefi.  o(  pump  under  liMkl  of—  M.8 

Ptnmtu—  ......  44 

liMCMit  of  tlwniMl  cff.  of  tufWoe  nd 

puno....  3.16 

Pferetat  of  thermal  cS.  of  turbine  aloM..  7  .19 

Percent  of  ideal  eff.  of  turbine   25 .  7 

Percent  of  ideal  cff.  attained bjrtnrirflM.  28.0 

Capacity  in  tjal.  per  min   212 

Steam  per  hr.  per  h.p.  work  done  (water)  73.8 
Stm .  per  hr.  per  b.p.  work  done  (itirbine)  32 .4 


80.5  103  4 
3.18  2  21 
1440  1900 

SO  44 


2.94 
5.88 

25  6 
23  0 
157 
79.0 
39.4 


2  U 

5  or 

25  • 
1"^  > 
Mi 
104  5 
45  » 


In.  Mr.  A.  Spnmg's  artide  on  page  36 
of  the  January  issue,  reference  is  made  to 

the  necessary  connections  used  in  finding 
the  commercial  efficiency  and  character- 
istic curves  of  a  lead  storage  battery 


4l 
5* 


by  mcan.s  of  an  exixrimental  .solution. 
The  cut  showing  these  connections  was 
omitted  from  the  body  of  the  artide  and 
is  given  here. 


Tiiermal  eff.  of  turbine 
3.16 

Run  No.  1   7 . 19  percent 

.44 

Percentage  of  ideal  attained  by  turbine 
7.19 

Run  No.  1   -28.0  percent 

25.7 


Common  garden  hose  attached  to  an 
independent  condenser  in  the  power 
station,  is  a  fine  extractor  of  dirt  from 
the  inside  of  an  armature  or  other 
dectrical  apparatus,  where  it  is  unde- 
sirable to  raise  dust.  Tlie  hose  should 
be  void  of  any  metallic  substance  on 
the  end  applied  to  the  armature.  The 

most  desirable  time  to  apply  thisdeaoer 
is  when  the  engines  are  ofiE. 
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PULLEYS— Part  H 


USE  OF  GUIDE  PULLEYS 


There  is  no  essential  difference  between 
a  guide  pulley  and  one  used  for  trans- 
mitting power,  except  that  its  strength 


Pig.  11.    Common  Use  of  Guide  Pulley 


need  not  be  so  great  and  that  it  runs 
loosely  upon  the  shaft.  Guide  pulleys 
are  used  to  direct  a  belt  to  the  proper 
place  on  the  main  pulleys  in  drives  that 
are  so  complicated  that  direct  means 
will  not  suffice.  Illustrations  of  their 
varied  uses  are  shown  in  Figs.  11  to  16. 
The  arrangement  of  two  shafts  so  close 
together  that  a  direct  belt  cannot  be 
used  is  shown  in  Figs.  11,  where  it  is 
necessary  to  employ  two  guide  pulleys, 
which  are  placed  upon  the  same  arbor 
or  may  be  separated  with  axes  at  an 
angle  with  each  other. 

It  sometimes  occurs  that  pulleys  can- 
not be  placed  in  the  same  plane  upon 
parallel  shafts,  but  must  be  offset,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  12,  and  in  this  case  guide 
pulleys  must  be  employed,  these  being 
placed  upon  the  same  arbor  and  run  in 


the  same  direction,  the  diameter  of  the 
guide  pulley  in  this  case  being  equal  to 
the  offset  of  the  main  pulleys. 

The  arrangement  of  two  shafts  in  the 
same  plane  but  at  an  angle  with  each 
other  is  shown  in  Fig.  13.  In  this  case 
also,  two  guide  pulleys  are  necessary  to 
secure  be.st  operation  of  the  belts.  A 
solution  of  the  quarter  turn  arrangement 
is  that  shown  in  Fig.  14,  where  one  guide 
pulley  is  used.  The  quarter  turn  arrange- 
ment is  frequently  bothersome  and  the  use 
of  a  guide  pulley  is  advisable  in  a  great 
many  cases.  Another  solution  of  the  . 
same  problem  is  shown  in  Fig.  15,  where 
two  guide  pulleys  are  employed. 

It  frequently  occurs  that  by  use  of  a 
guide  pulley  which  is  adjustable  in  its 
position,  the  belt  can  be  shifted  from  the 
loose  to  the  tight  pulley,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  16,  without  the  use  of  a  belt  shifter. 

BELT  TIGHTENERS 

To  secure  the  best  operation  and  high- 
est economy  from  belts  it  is  essential  that 
a  constant,  uniform  tension  be  employed 
while  the  belt  is  running.  Owing  to  the 
stretch  and  shrinkage  of  belts  due '  to 
long  use  or  changing  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere,  it  frequently  becomes  neces- 
sary to  employ  some  means  of. staking 
up  the  slack  which  is  thus  caused.  This 


Pic.  12.    Pulteyt  Offiet 
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Spring  of  proper  sise,  thus  keeping  tlie 

bdt  at  the  proper  tension  automatically. 

For  heavy  duty,  a  large  belt  tightener 
is  employed,  and  the  tension  is  regulated 
by  means  oC  a  hand  whed  and  screw, 
thus  making  it  possible  to  obtain  any 
desired  belt  tenfdon:  In  many  cases  of 
this  kind  the  belt  tightener  is  employed 
f OS  no  otiier  purpose  than  to  give  greater 
arc  of  belt  contact  on  the  pulleys. 

Another  use  for  belt  tighteners  is  oo 
vertical  belts  where,  by  increasing  the 
tension,  the  upper  shaft  is  put  into  service; 
and  by  decreasing  it  the  belt  will  hai^ 
loose  around  the  driving  wheel,  thus 
stopping  the  upper  shaft.  This  use, 
however,  is  not  recommended  as  good 
practice,  for  the  feaSon  that  the  driven 
shaft  cannot  be  stopped  instantly,  and 
the  belt  hanf^n^  loose  upon  the  driN-ing 
pulley  is  subject  to  considerable  wear 
at  the  point  where  it  happens  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  wheel,  and  is  liable  to 

Fig.  13.    TniuminiambetweeaShafUataiiAQsle  caUSC  accidcuts  by  slipping  tO  One  sidf 

is  paiticulariy  the  case  where  bidts  nm  ©f  the  driver  and  catdung  on  a  key  cr 
between  line  shafts,  or  between  the  eng^    set  screw. 


shaft  and  a  line  shaft.  It  is  seldom  neces- 
sary to  employ  a  belt  tightener  between 
the  line  shaft  and  a  motor  or  other  small 
apparatus,  inasmuch  as  these  pieces  of 
machinery  arc  ii'^iially  pro\ndcd  with 
means  for  shifliii^^  the  entire  machine 
upon  its  bed,  thus  taking  up  any  slack 
or  relieving  an  undue  tension 
upon  the  belts. 

As  a  general  rule  the  belt 
tightener  consists  of  a  loose 
bdit  pulley  running  upon  a 
shaft  parallel  to  the  shaft 
upon  which  the  succeed  in{^ 
pulley  is  placed.  This  pulley 
is  arrang^  so  that  it  can  be 
shifted  at  right  angles  to  its 
shaft  and  held  in  any  desired 
position,  either  by  springs, 
weights  or  screws,  according 
to  the  size  and  power  trans- 
mitted by  the  belt. 

For  small  belts  the  tightener 
is  usually  placed  upon  an  arm 
and  presses  against  the  loose 
side  of  the  belt  a  short  distance 
from  the  sinaller  jmlley,  thus 
giving  the  pulley  the  advan- 
tage of  a  longer  arc  of  contact 
with  the  belt.  In  this  case 
the  tightener  is  usually  held 
in  position  by  a  weight  or 


In  design,  belt  tightener  ptdleys  are 
similar  to  other  belt  pulleys,  but  where 
they  nm  loose  upon  a  shaft  the  bub  is 
lin^  with  bearing  metal  or  otherwise 

highly  polished.  The  pulley  is  also  pro- 
vided with  some  kind  of  lubricating 
arrangement,  and  should  be  kept  thor 


Pig.  14.   Quarter  Turn  ArnuigemenU  Uaiac  One  Guide  PuJlejr 
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Pig.  15.    Quarter  Turn  Solution  Usini?  Two  Guide  Pulleys 

oughly  lubricated  if  expected  to  operate 
to  heat  advantage. 

FAST  AND  LOOSE  PULLEYS 

It  is  only  in  a  few  cases  that  several 
of  machinery  operated  fxom  the 
line  shaft  arc  all  wofkiiig  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  order  to  stop  one  ma- 
chine while  the  others  are  still  working 
it  is  necessary  to  provide  some  means 
by  whidi  the  dnving  belt  may  be  stopped 
without  stopping  the  line  shaft.  One 
of  the  most  common  and  satisfactory 
means  is  to  provide  a  fast  and  a  loose 
paDey  upon  ibe  line  shaft  for  eadi  piece 
of  apparatus,  so  that  when  a  machine 
is  to  be  operated  the  belt  is  shifted  to  the 
fast  pulley,  and  when  it  is  desired  to  stop 
the  madmie  the  bdt  is  shifted  back  to 
the  loose  pulley,  which  is 
placed  upon  the  shaft 
directly  beside  the  tight  or 
driving  pulley. 

The  follower  or  pulley 
upon  the  machine  is  of 
double  width,  thus  allowing 
the  belt  to  run  from  one  side 
to  the  other  as  the  machine 
is  working  or  idle.  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  the  driven 
pulley  is  of  double  width  for 
the  belt  and  has  a  flat  face, 
itsdeagaisiuually  similar  to 


standard  pulleys.  The  driving  pulley  and 
the  loose  pulley  placed  upon  t£e  line  shaft 

beside  it  are  of  standard  de^;n,  except 

the  width  of  the  pulley  face  is  not  so  great 
as  that  of  an  isolated  pulley,  thus  making 
it  easily  shifted  from  one  to  the  other. 
It  is  always  best,  where  possible,  to  place 
the  tight  and  loose  pulleys  upon  the  line 
shaft  and  the  double  width  pulley  upon 
the  machine,  by  this  arrangement,  when 
the  machine  is  not  in  operation  the  belt 
is  not  running,  and  its  life  will  therefore 
be  lengthened  considerably.  It  fre- 
quently occurs,  however,  that  the  machine 
requires  considerable  power  to  start  it, 
and  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  shift 
the  belt  from  one  side  of  the  pulley  to 
the  other  without  having  it  in  motion. 
In  socli  cases  it  is  necessary  to  place  the 
tight  and  loose  pulleys  upon  the  machine 
itself,  and  the  belt  must  therefore  be  in 
operation  all  the  time. 

Another  arrangement  frequently  re- 
sorted to  is  that  of  reversing  a  machine 
by  means  of  shifting  belts.  In  this  case, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  two 
belts,  one  of  wlucfa  is  open  and  the  ot^ 
crossed.  The  arrangement  also  requires 
the  employment  of  one  tight  and  two 
loose  pulleys,  thus  having  the  loose 
pulleys  on  the  outside  witii  the  tight 
pulley  at  the  center,  the  follower  pulley 
having  a  width  a  Httle  more  than  three 
times  the  width  of  the  belt.  Where  a 
machine  is  periodically  reversed  an  auto- 
matic belt  shifting  arrangement  is  em- 
ployed, thus  relieving  the  operator  of  this 

responsibility. 

Tight  and  loose  pulleys  are  also  fre- 
quently employed  where  a  quick  return 
movement  of  the  machine,  such  as  a 
planer,  is  desired,  by  providing  two  sets  of 
tight  and  loose  pulleys  and  belts,  the 
ratios  between  dnver  and  follower  being 


ng.16.  Gidde  Pidhor  UMd  «  Belt  SUftar 
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chosen  to  give  the  desired 
speed  of  tiie  machine. 

BELT  SHIFTERS 

The  most  common  form 
o£  belt  shifter  consists  of 
two  parallel  fingers  placed 
one  on  either  side  of  the 
belt  with  the  space  between 
a  feactionof  aninch  greater 
timn  the  width  of  the  belt, 
these  fingers  being  at- 
tached to  a  rod  parallel 
to  the  shaft  upon  which 
the  following  pulley  is 
placed.  This  rod  is  mov- 
able endwise  the  distance 
the  belt  has  to  be  shifted 
and  is  always  placed  <m 
the  advancing  side  near 
the  set  of  tight  and  loose 
pulleys.  The  shifter  is 
operated  by  a  lever  or 
system  of  levers  most 
convenient  to  the  operator. 

As  stated  above  the 
shifters  may  be  wotlcfid 
autornatically,  where  the 
machine  is  to  be  run  alternately  in  opposite 
directions  or  for  a  quick  return  motion 
which  takes  place  periodiodly.  This  is 
usually  done  by  means  of  aleverand  weic^t 
upon  the  machine,  which  is  operated  by 
the  machine  until  it  gets  into  a  vertical 
pNOSttion  when  it  drops  over  to  the  other 
side,  .thus  shifting  the  bdt  while  the 
machine  is  coming  to  rest  and  starting 
up  in  the  opposite  direction. 


TIGHT 


LOCATION  OP  PULLEYS 

To  secure  the  best  service  from  the 
belt  and  pulleys  and  take  advantage 
of  the  slack  in  the  belt  to  give  a  greater 
arc  of  contact  on  the  pulleys,  they  should 
be  placed  with  their  shafts  parallel  and 


Pig.  17.    Belt  Arrangement  for  Reversing 

in  the  same  horizontal  plane  and  the  ti|^t 
side  of  the  belt  at  the  bottom.  This, 
however,  is  not  always  possible,  and  it 
is  found  necessar}--  to  run  the  belt  at  an 
angle  from  the  horizontal,  but  vertical 
belts  should  never  be  employed  where 
it  is  possftile  to  run  them  otherwise.  The 
diflBculty  here  is  that  a  belt  must  always 
have  a  belt  tightener  upon  it,  as  any  slack 
which  shows  up  in  the  belt  causes  the 
lower  pulley  to  slip  in  the  bdt.  To  the 
difficulty  arising  from  high  tension  of 
vertical  belts  may  be  added  the  trouble 
with  an  over  pressure  on  the, upper  shaft 
bearings  and  the  lifting  of  the  lower  shaft 
in  sudi  a  way  as  to  wear  on  the  ur^per 
part  of  the  iX-arinr^s,    These  conditions 


Pig.  IS.  BdtShiftar 
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OPCH^eO  BY 


TO  ocwst^re/f 


Pig.  19.  A«ttomatic  Belt  Shifter  Device 

are  unnatural  and  should  be  avoided  this  way  it  will  be  seen  that  the  diameto' 

wlieiiever  possible.  of  the  ^aft  can  be  reduced  considerably, 

A  driven  pulley  located  upon  a  long  as  only  half  the  power  of  the  whole  shait 

line  shaft  which  has  placed  upon  it  several  is  transmitted  in  each  direction,  rad  also 

driving  pulleys  should  be  located  as  near  the  vibration,  which  is  likely  to  occur  in 

to  the  center  of  the  Ipad  as  possible.   In  long  shafts. 


IMPROVED  LECLANCHE  CELLS 


Mr.  J.  G.  Lucas,  of  the  headquarters' 
staff  of  the  British  Post  O^ce,  read  a 
paper  the  other  day,  deaUng  with  the 
result  of  some  investigations  which  had 
been  carried  out  in  practice  and  under 
laboratory  conditions  in  connection  with 
the  ordinary  types  of  signaling  batteries 
used  by  the  British  Post  Office  and  other 
telephone  administrations.  Dealing  with 
the  porous  pot  Ledanch^  type  of  cell, 
the  author  showed  that  the  text-books 
were  very  much  out  of  date  on  this  ques- 
tion and  that  modem  telephone  require- 
ments could  be  met  much  more  econom- 
ically by  modifying  the  subdivision  of 
the  manganese  dioxide  and  carbon  in 
the  porous  pots.  In  the  case  of  even 
such  small  ciurent  discharge  rates  as 
40  milliamperes  the  result  of  the  modifica- 
timis  was  to  decrease  the  total  workii^ 
costs  not  less  than  seven-fold,  while  at 
discharge  rates  higher  than  40  milli- 
amperes the  decrease  in  costs  was  much 
greater.  The  agglomerate  form  of  Le- 
clanch^  battery  was  an  expensive  type, 
and  the  possible  advantages  which  might 
be  derived  from  its  use  were  not  com- 
meosurate  with  this  expense.  In  con- 
nection with  the  use  of  diy  cells  as  at 
present  designed,  the  investigations  went 
to  show  that  the  chief  difficulties  and 
exi)ense  lay  in  the  £act  that  for  discharges 
imnh  must  necessarily  be  spread  over 
several  months  full  use  could  not  be  made 
of  the  chemical  energy  contained  in  the 
materials  used  in  these  cells  owing  to  the 
sudden  rise,  after  a  time,  in  the  internal 


resistance.  Details  were  given  of  experi- 
mental cells,  the  behavior  of  which  indi- 
cated that  the  difficulties 'were  not  in- 
superable. The  free  ammonia  gas  evolved 
from  Leclanch^  cells  being  found  to 
affect  seriously  the  metal  work  of  tele- 
phones and  to  act  ddeteriously  upon 
secondary  cells,  details  were  given  oC 
satisfactory  experiments  which  had  been 
conducted  with  an  electrolyte  of  mangar- 
nese  diloride  instead,  of  mt  usual  am- 
monium chloride  solution.  The  author 
pointed  out  the  practicability  of  sealing 
up^the  battery  compartments  in  connec- 
tion with  ceUs  charged  with  manganese 
chloride  solutions  and  the  cooaequent 
reduction  in  loss  by  evaporation  as  com- 
pared with  ammonium  chloride. 

A  first-aid  fire  engine  which  derives 

its  propulsive  energy  from  electric  accum- 
ulators has  been  brought  out  in  England. 
The  cells  are  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
enable  the  vehide  to  travd  for  24  miles. 
The  current  is  supplied  to  two  independ- 
ent motors,  each  driving  one  of  the  rear 
wheels  by  means  of  a  silent  chain  and^a 
worm  wheel  reduction  gear  enclosed  in 
an  oil-tight  case  and  running  on  ball- 
bearings. The  vehicle  \\'ill  travel  at 
20  miles  an  hour,  and  will  ascend  a  ten 
percent  gradient.  Accomnti)datioa'  is 
provided  for  six  to  eight  men,  for  a  30  gai. 
water  cylinder,  which  is  kci")t  under  press- 
ure by  a  cylinder  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
and  for  1,000  ft.  of  canvas  hose.  30  ft. 
telescopic  ladder,  standpipes,  etc. 
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TH£  LIGHTHOUSB  SERVICE 


Acts  of  heroism  and  instances  of  cas- 
ualties in  the  line  of  duty  among  the 
faithful  army  of  men — and  women,  too, 
for  the  late  Ida  Lewis,  "America's  Grace 
Darling/'  was  one  of  them — who  keep 
the  government  lights  and  beacons  burn- 
ing along  the  shores  of  the  oceans,  lakes, 
and  larger  rivers,  are  dted  in  the  repoit 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30  last, 
which  Commissioner  George  R.  Putnam, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Lighthouses,  has  sub- 
mitted to  Secretary  Nagel,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conmiercc  and  Labor. 

These  show  the  hazardous  nattu^  of 
the  daily  duties  of  fully  three-fourths  of 
the  5,500  present  employees  of  the  ser- 
vice, which  is  more  extensive  than  any 
other  lighthouse  organization  in  the  world. 
Notwithstanding  this  continual  imjxriling 
of  limb  and  life,  the  average  annual 
salary  of  a  liglitliouse  keeper  is  but  $600, 
although  some  of  them  earn  more,  while 
others  make  considerably  less.  These 
sturdy,  brave  and  loyal  guardians  of 
navigaticm  are  drawn  generally  from 
among  the  hardy  people  who  have  been 
brought  up  by  the  sea  and  have  taken 
up  this  dangerous  work  as  it  seems  to 
appeal  to  them  specially. 

THE  AGED  AND  THE  DISABLED  MUST  BE 
.DISCHARGED 

■  Notwithstanding  the  small  pay  given, 
as  the  letter  of  the  present  law  stands, 
those  who  arc  unable  to  j)erfomi  their 
duties,  must  bo  discharged.  It  docs  not 
matter  whether  the  employee,  advancing 
in  years,  is  racked  and  twisted  with 
rhcutnatism  from  exposure  to  the  furious 
gales  of  summer  and  winter,  or  whether 
he,  still  in  the  prime  of  youth,  is  incurably 
crippled  from  a  daring  rescue  ci  hiaman 
Hves  from  the  waters  of  the  sea. 

THE  REORGANIZATION  OP  THE  SERVICE 

The  act  of  Congress  of  Jtme  17,  1910, 

providing  for  a  more  direct  adminis- 
tration of  the  servnce  by  placing  it  under 
a  simple  bureau  form  of  organization, 
in  the  Department  <d  Commerce  and 
Labor,  went  into  effect  Jtdy  1,  1910,  and 
the  report,  therefore,  covers  the  first  year 
of  the  new  arrangement.  . 

There  has  been,  as.  a  consequence. of 
the  leoiganization,  a  saving  in  personnel, 
amountmg  to  about  200  positions;  in 


rents  of  offices  and  docks,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  use  of  hghthousc  tenders; 
and  yet  the  service  has  been  steadily 
extended. 

La  carrying  out  the  changes  in  the 
personnel  an  effort  was  made  to  avoid 
causing  hardship  to  persons  long  in  the 
service.  When  it  was  necessary  to 
reduce  the  niunber  of  positioas  in  ary 
district  the  employees  so  discontinued 
were  transferred  to  other  places  in  the 
service,  or,  when  practicable,  to  c^&tet 
branches  of  the  government.  To  pro- 
mote the  efficiency  of  the  servnce  in 
general  and  to  secure  the  best  results 
in  technical  lines  of  work,  a  plan  has  been 
formed  to  have  young  men  with  suitable 
preliminary  technical  education  enter 
the  lower  grades  to  be  trained  for  the 
higher  positions,  in  pursuance  of  this 
plan  steps  have  been  taken  for.  the  ap- 
pointment of  aids,  cadet  officers  and  cadet 
engineers. 

Commissioner  Putnam  earnestly  states, 
tho^fore,  that  there  is  great  need  for 
provision  by  law  for  the  retirement  of 
employees  who,  after  long  service,  have 
lost  their  ability  for  active  duty  by  reason 
of  age  or  disability  incident  to  tfadr  WGilc. 
He  considers  it  is  not  only  a  matter  of 
himianity,  but  a  business  proposition, 
and  in  the  best  interests  of  the  service. 
In  England  the  lighthouse  organisatinn 
has  a  letarement  system  in  the  form  of  a 
life  assurance  policy.  After  three  years 
of  service  each  employee  is  given  one, 
and  in  case  of  disability  or  superanmuir 
tion  the  proceeds  of  it  provide  a  means 
of  maintenance  for  life.  Germany, 
PVance,  Denmark,  Holland,  Norway  and 
Sweden  have  straight  pension  fimds. 

Provision  should  be  made,  the  com- 
missioner  adds,  for  compensation  to 
persons  injured  while  engaged  in  hazard- 
ous employment  in  the  Lighthouse  Ser- 
vice, by  extending  to  them  the  benefits 
of  the  act  of  May  30,  1908,  "granting 
to  certain  employees  of  the  United  States 
the  right  to  receive  from  it  compensation 
for  injuries  sustained  in  the  course  of 
their  employment."  The  only  persons 
in  the  service  now  entitled  to  the  benefits 
of  this  law  are  the  artisans  or  laborers 
employed  at  the  General  Lighthouse 
Depot  at  Tompkinsville,  N.Y.,  whidi 
has  been  construed  to  be  a  "manufactur- 
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ing  plant"  under  the  terms  of  this  act. 
Much  of  the  work  of  the  service  is  of  a 
hazardous  nature,  such  as  the  construc- 
tkm  and  repair  of  lighthouses  and  beaooos, 
sometimes  in  very  difficult  locations, 
the  handling  of  gas  buoys  and  gas  tanks, 
and  of  other  heavy  weights  on  vessels. 
It  Is  beBeved  that  there  is  no  class  of 
government  employees  more  jusUy  en- 
titled to  consideration  in  case  of  injlliy 
while  engaged  on  hazardous  duty. 

THE  PAST  year's  WORK 

-  Lighthouse  Service  is  charged 
with  the  lighting  and  maintenance  of 
lighthouses,  light  vessels,  buoys  and  ofcher 
aids  to  navigation,  along  all  the  coasts 

.  and  the  principal  interior  rivers  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  exception  of  the  mdlippine 
Islands  and  Panama.  There  are  19 
lighthouse  districts,  each  in  charge  of  an 
inspector.  During  the  year  tlircc  new 
districts  were  created,  one  including 
Alaska,  one  Porto  Rico,  and  the  thhrd 
the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

The  service  maintains  at  the  present 
time  over  12,000  aids  to  navigation,  in- 
cluding fi^thouses,  light  vessels,  buo3rs, 
beacons  and  fog  signals.  During  the 
year,  693  aids  were  established  and  218 
discontinued,  leaving  a  net  increase  of 
475.  The  service  has^  63  light  vessels  on 
51  stations,  the  vessels]in  excess  being  used 
for  relief.  Some  important  improvements 
in  the  types  of  illiuninating  apparatus 
have  been  introduced  on  the  Hght  ve^ds* 

There  are  at  pr^ent  46  li|^thouse 
tenders  stationed  along  the  coast,  and 
used  to  supply  light  stations  and  vessels 
and  for  inspection  and  construction  of 
new  works.  During  the  year  five  tenders 
were  sold  or  transferred,  being  not  worth 
repair  for  lighthouse  purposes  and  not 
needed  undo'  the  reorganization.  One 
new  tender  and  one  new  light  vessd  have 
been  completed,  and  plans  arc  under  way 
for  additional  vessels  to  take  the  place 
<rf  others  as  they  become  worn  out. 

The  business  methods  of  the  service 
have  been  examined  and  various  modi- 
fications made;  a  cost-keepinj5  system 
introduced ; ,  and  a  general  lighthouse 
inspector  and  an  examiner,  or  travding 
auditor,  have  been  appointed  to  go  sys- 
tematically from  district  to  district  and 
examine  both  technical  and  business 
methods,  the  maintenance  of  vessels,  etc 
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Ifnprovonents  in  Ughts  and  other  aids 

to  navigation  have  been  made  as  rapidly 
as  means  would  permit.  Two  hundred 
and  ninety-^  lighted  idds  to  navigation 

have  been  established  during  the  year, 
including  first-class  stations  at  Cape 
Hinchinbrook,  Alaska,  and  White  Shoal, 
Rock  of  Ages  and  Split  Rock,  on  Lakes 
Michigan  and  Superior.  Twelve  Hghts 
have  been  changed  from  fixed  to  flashing 
or  occulting  lights,  giving  a  more  dis- 
tinctive ch^acteristic.  Incandescent  oil- 
vapor  lamps  have  been  introduced  in 
place  of  oil  wick  lamps  at  29  stations, 
giving  a  much  greater  brilliancy  of  illumi- 
nation for  the  amount  of  oil  used.  Acety- 
lene lights  have  been  installed  in  place 
of  oil  lights  at  16  stations.  These  are 
mostly  unattended  lights,  not  requiring 
the  services  of  light  keepers.  The  mark- 
ing and  lighting  of  the  new  Livingstone 
Channel  of  the  Detroit  River  is  in  pro- 
gress, as  this  important  channel  will 
probably  be  open  for  navigation  next 
year. 

PROGRESS  m  ALASKA 

The  need  of  additional  aids  to  navi- 
gation in  'Alaska  has  been  recognized. 

It  was  made  a  separate  district  and  an 
inspector  placed  in  charge  with  an  office 
and  depot  at  Ketchikan  and  Tonka. 
Two  lightlKMise  tenders  have  been  at 
work.  There  have  been  established  37 
new  lights,  2  unlighted  beacons,  22  buoys, 
and  1  fog  signal.  A  year  ago  there  were 
37  %hts  in  Alaska,  so  that  the  number 
has  been  doubled  since.  Preliminary 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  the 
installation  of  27  addijLional  lights  during 
the  current  fiscal  year,  and  an  estimate 
is  submitted  for  the  establishment  of  a 
first-class  light  and  fog  signal  station  at 
Cape  St.  Elias.  There  are  now  236  aids 
to  navigation  in  Alaska,  of  which  74  are 
lights. 

NBW  TTPB8  OR  LAMPS  AND  SIGNALS 

Investigations  and  experiments  have 
been  continued  throughout  the  year  for 

the  improvement  of  apparatus  used  in 
the  service.  A  new  type  of  oil-vapor 
lamp  has  been  developed  and  put  into 
use  at  various  stations.  The  use  of 
acetylene  gas  has  been  extended,  espe- 
cially for  unwatched  l)eacons  and  buoys, 
including  large  lighted  buoys  at  sea, 
which  ^HU  operate  for  long  periods  with- 
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out  attention.  This  gas  has  also  been 
used  for  many  of  the  unattended  beacons 
in  Alaska,  where  it  is  difficult  to  provide 
Ught  keepers.  Steps  have  been  taken 
for  the  improvement  of  fog  signals,  par- 
ticularly with  a  view  to  having  them 
sounded  instantly  on  the  approach  of  fog. 
Investigation  is  being  made  of  the  avail- 
ability of  wiidess  telegraphy  for  fog 
signals. 

The  appropriations  for  the  general 
maiiiteiianoe  fk  the  service  for  the  present 

fiscal  year  were  $433,000  less  than  for 
the  preceding  year,  this  reduction  being 
due  largely  to  economies  effected  in  the 
lensaoization.  The  use  of  the  appro- 


A  New  Aeroplane  Engine 

The  Yorkshire  Observer,  in  an  account 
of  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  Leeds 
University  Engineering  Society  by  R.  J. 
Isaacson,  gives  his  claims  as  the  inventor 
of  an  improved  aeroplane  engine,  as 
follows: 

"He  stated  that  it  (his  new  engine) 

was  based  on  the  same  general  principles 
as  the  Gnome,  but  embodied  many  of  his 
own  devices,  notably  one  which  enabled 
tiie  engine  to  be  started  dovdy  and  run 
at  almost  any  speed  up  to  its  maximum 
that  the  aviator  wished.  This  was  a  vast 
improvement,  because  with  all  machines 
in  use  at  present,  it  was  only  posable 
to  work  at  one  speed,  and  that  the  highest. 
Therefore,  where  an  a\^ator,  having 
attained  a  considerable  height,  wished 
to  descend,  he  must  shut  his  engine  off 
altogetibier.  But  if  the  propdler  once 
stopped  revohnng  it  was  impossible  to 
re-start  the  engine  without  help,  and 
therein  lay  the  reason  for  the  awe-inspir- 
ing vol-planers,  by  which  aviators  de- 
scended from  great  heights.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  descend  at  i^roat  speed,  so  that 
the  force  of  the  air  against  the  propeller 
might  keep  it  in  motion  in  order  that  when 
the  aviator  neared  the  ground  he  might 
re-start  his  engine,  and  thus  control  his 
movements.  Mr.  Isaacson  claimed  that 
the  use  oC  his  engine  would  obviate  all 
necessity  for  vol-planing." 


The  Man  at  the  Door:  "Madam,  I'm 
the  pisno-tuner.'* 

^  The  Woman:  "I  didn't  send  for  a 
|»ano-timer." 

The  Man:  "1  know  it,  lady;  the 
neighbon  did.**>-C%Kaf0  Nmus. 


priations  of  $290,000  for  the  construction 
of  three  lighthouse  tenders  was  also 
deferred,  as  these  vessels  were  not  im- 
mediately needed. 

The  estimates  submitted  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Lighthouse  Service  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  are  practically  the 
same  as  the  appropriations  for  the  present 

year.  TTicse  estimates  include  new  ves- 
sels required  to  replace  light  vessels  and 
tenders  as  they  become  worn  out  in 
service,  and  important  new  lighthouses 

and  depots  for  the  conduct  of  the  work 
of  the  service  along  all  jX)rtions  of  the 
coasts  of  the  United  States  and  outlying 
temtones. 


Calorized  Electric  Soldering  Iron 

The  use  of  the  ordinary'  soldering  iron 
has  two  serious  drawbacks:  the  impossi- 
bility of  keeping  it  hot  continuously,  and 
the  rapid  wasting  away  of  the  copper. 
The  development  of  the  electric  soldering 
iron  obviated  the  former,  furnishing  the 
medianic  vnth  an  inn  which  not  only 
stayed  uniformly  hot  all  the  time,  but 
one  in  which  the  heat  intensity  could  be 
easily  regulated  by  the  mere  turning  on 
Of  on  of  the  current.  The  second  Cault, 
that  is,  the  rapid  wasting  away  of  the 
copper,  still  remained,  to  a  large  extent, 
necessitating  frequent  renewals,  and  con- 
sequently making  no  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  maintenance. 

Therefore  it  is  of  much  interest  to  metal 
workers  to  know  that  many  experiments 
made  in  the  research  laboratories  of  the 
General  Electric  Company  to  mitigate 
this  fault  has  resulted  in  the  discovery 
of  a  process  of  treating  the  copper  which 
renders  the  latter  non-oxidizable  imder 
hi^  heats  and  non-oorrodable  by  the 
acids  used  in  soldering.  Furthermore, 
it  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  dissohnng 
action  of  the  molten  tin,  with  which  the 
working  tip  roust  always  be  kept  coated. 

This  "c^orizing"  process  or  method 
of  treatment  docs  not  merely  coat  the 
surface  of  the  copper  with  a  thin  layer  of 
non-oxidizable  or  non-conodable  sub- 
stance, liable  to  scale  off  tmder  the  effects 
of  heat  and  acids,  but  actually  changes 
the  characteristics  of  the  copper  to  an 
appreciable  depth.  Thus  ihe  durability 
or  practical  walking  life  of  the  copper  is 
increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  provide 
a  soldering  iron  of  nuudmtun  economy 
and  effectiveness. 
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SETTING  DRUXS^CENTRAL  WITH  SHAFTS 


When  holes  have  to  be  drilled  tnoa- 
venely  through  shafts  and  spindleSt 
some  rapid  and  accurate  means  of  setting 
the  shaft  truly  in  relation  to  the  drill  is 


Fig.  I. 

desirable.  Sometimes  the  centering  is 
automatically  effected,  because  the  vee 
block  or  blodcs  that  receive  the  shaft 
are  piiided  by  a  slot  in  the  machine  table, 
or  in  the  poppet  drilHng-plate  in  the  case 
of  a  lathe,  or  a  solid  vee  block  is  used  with 
a  taper  shank  to  fit  the  poppet  barrel. 
But  if  none  of  these  conditions  arc  pres- 
ent, the  drill  must  be  adjusted  with  the 
help  of  some  kind  of  device,  of  which  we 
offer  three  as  suggestions. 
f^.'Fig.  1  is  a  center  gauge,  with  a  vee 
recess  at  one  end  and  a  point  at  the  other. 
When  set  upon  the  shaft,  as  shown,  the 
point  should  oome  into  the  center  of  the 
drUl  if  the  latter  is  standing  correctly, 
This  dodge  is  also  useful  for  haxid-driUing, 
with  brace  or  hand  drill. 

Another  method  is  to  elaborate  the 
gauge  into  a  block,  with  two  vee  ipwves 
at  right  angles  (Fig.  2),  one  resting  on 
the  shaft,  the  other  against  the  dnll.  The 
shaft  is  slid  about  until  the  contact  is 
correct. 

>  Perhaps  an  easier  block  to  use  is  that 
illustrated  in  Fig.  3,  in  which  the  drill 
fits  into  a  hole,  thus  controlling  the  block 
rigidly  while  the  shaft  is  being  adjusted. 
Either  three  holes,  as  shown,  or  a  greater 
number,  may  be  made  in  the  block.-— 
Model  Engineer  and  Electrician. 


Danxs 

CSNTRikL 


Fig.  3. 


A  man  was  trying  to  call  a  party  over 

the  telephone.  The  two  girl  operatOTB 
were  discussing  clothes  and  what  they 
should  wear,  when  the  man  interrupted. 
The  giri  was  angry,  and  asked:  "What 
line- do  you  think  you  are  on»  anyway?" 
He  said,  "Well,  it  seems  as  if  I  am  on  a 
clothes-line." 
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STEEL  PEN  MAKING 

Study  of  the  Processes  from  the  Rough  Sheet  to  the  Finished  Pen, 

Packed  Ready  to  Use 


In  excavating  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  the 
earliest  spedmens  of  metallic  pens  were 
found.  These  were  of  brooce.  Most 
of  the  early  metallic  pens  were  of  this 
metal,  althouj^h  some  were  made  of  silver. 
The  forms  of  the  first  steel  pens  were 
copies  of  the  quill  pen,  being  both  poi 
and  holder  combtned.  Tbey  were  slit 
like  the  quill  pen. 

4  EARLIEST  FORM  OF  STEEL  PEN 

This  style  of  pen  was  used  for  a  number 
of  years,  but  was  very  expensive,  because 

as  soon  as  the  pen  was  worn  out  it  was 
neces5;ary  to  throw  away  practically 
both  the  holder  and  the  pen;  so  the  nib 
part  was  made  separate,  and  the  barrel 
part  became  the  tip  of  the  penholder  of 
today.  This  was  a  great  economy;  and 
soon  the  pen  took  its  present  form,  ^d 
the  penholder  was  made  to  hold  it. 

One  of  the  objections  to  the  early  steel 
pens  was  their  stillness.  This  was  over- 
come by  the  introduction  of  the  side  slits; 
by  varying  the  size,  diape  and  position 
of  these  side  slits  a  pen  can  be  given  any 
resiliency  desired. 

The  steel  pen  industry  did  not  make 
any  rapid  advances  until  the  adoption 
of  the  foot,  drop  and  screw  presses*  about 
the  year  1825;  then  they  were  manu- 
factured in  fair  quantities,  but  their 
introduction  was  by  no  OKans  rapid, 
for  even  as  late  as  1860  to  1865  the  Quar- 
termasters' Department  furnished  the 
United  States  army  with  the  quill  pens. 
The  first  steel  pens  sold  anywhere  from 
35  to  50  cents  each,  so  that  one  pen  cost 
as  much  as  will  now  buy  from  one-third 
to  one-half  a  j^ross  of  the  better  grades. 
In  other  words,  they  cost  from  50  to  75 
times  as  much  as  they  do  now.  The 
consimiption  has  increased  very  rapidly, 
and  at  the  present  time  the  world  prob- 
ably produces  from  ten  to  twelve  niillion 
gross  amnially,  of  which  the  United  States 
produces  2,500,000  gross  and  consumes 
over  3,000,000  gross. 

I'ROCESSES  OF  M-VNTFACTURE 

Although  the  pen  may  be  mightier 
than  ^e  sword,  its  daily  use  by  mMlions 
of  people  has  made  them  insensible  to  its 
importance,  and  those  who  have  given 
it  a  thought  believe  that  the  sheet  steel 
goes  in  one  end  d  a  madiine  and  the 
completed  pen  falls  from  the  other  end. 


This  is  far  from  being  the  case,  as  there 
are  from  20  to  28  handlings,  the  number 
depending  on  the  style  of  the  pen. 

Tlie  steel  is  imported  from  En,[,'Iand 
and  consists  of  selected  sheets,  19  in.  wide, 
about  5  ft.  long  and  .023  of  an  inch  thick. 
It  is  of  the  very  hig^best  grade— American 
manufacturers  not  haN-ing  attenqyted 
to  make  this  class  of  steel. 

The  first  operation  is  to  cut  the  sheets 
into  strips  19  in.  long  and  wide  enough  to 
cut  two  pens  with  their  points  inter- 
lapping.  These  strips,  which  are  rolled 
hard  and  are  too  thick  to  cut  a  pen  from, 
are  annealed  by  packing  them  in  iron 
boxes  and  heating  them  at  a  low  red  heat 
for  a  number  of  hours.  They  are  then 
gradually  cooled  under  a  hood,  to  prevent 
drafts  striking  them.  When  cool  the 
strips  are  soft  and  coated  with  a  scale, 
which  is  removed. by  a  pickle  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  They  are  now  ready 
to  be  put  through  the  rolling  mill  and 
reduced  to  the  required  thickness,  whidl 
averages  about  .009  of  an  inch. 

ROLLING  OUT  THE  STEEL 

The  rolling  is  known  as  "cold  rolling," 
the  strips  not  being  heated  after ^the  first 
annealing.  This  gives  an  increased 
toughness  to  the  steel.  The  number  of 
times  ncces.sary  to  put  it  through  the 
rolls  depends  on  how  thin  the  steel  is  to 
be  rolled.  Each  strip  is  tested  with  a 
micrometer  gsnge,  and  should  it  be  ic>o 
thick  it  is  again  put  through  the  mills, 
and  if  too  thin  it  is  laid  aside  for  a  pen 
for  which  a  thinner  steel  can  be  used. 
The  steel  which  started  19  in.  long  has 
l)een  stretched  to  about  50  in.,  and  is  then  ' 
ready  for  the  pens  to  be  cut  from  it. 

Cheap  pens  are  cut  from  sted  that 
comes  in  large  rolls  ready  for  use.  As  it 
is  impossible  to  roll  this  uniformly,  the 
pens  that  are  made  from  it  are  very  ir- 
regular. 

Pens  are  cut  in  screw  presses  provided 
vAth  dies  of  the  desired  shape.  About 
200  styles  of  dies  are  required  for  r^jular 
and  imprint  pens. 

An  operator  can  cut  from  40,000  to 
45,000  pens  in  a  day  of  eight  hours,  and 
her  hand  will  move  about  seven  miles  in 
doing  it. 

The  blanks  are  now  pierced  and  side 
cut.  These  <^)erations,  to  a  large  extent. 
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detenmne  the  fleidbility  of  the  pen,  and 
vary  with  the  Style  of  pen,  some  pens 
rcquirini^  two  and  throe  handlings  in 
the  piercing  department. 

SOFTENING  THE  BLANKS 

The  blanks  having  been  cut  from  hard 
rolled  sted,  it  is  now  necessary  to  soften 
them  by  annealing.  This  is  done  by 
putting  them  in  large  iron  pots,  healing 
them  to  redness  for  several  hovurs,  and 
then  oooling  gradually.  They  are  then 
soft  and  pliable  and  ready  to  receive  the 
name,  which  is  the  next  operation,  called 
marking.  Some  pens  have  a  raised  letter 
or  design  on  them,  called  embossing. 
This  is  done  in  a  marking  press. 

After  marking  the  pen  is  raised ;  that 
is»  brought  to  the  form  that  it  is  to  have 
i^ien  finished.  There  are  on  the  market 
about  2,000  styles  of  pens.  Raising  is 
done  in  a  peculiarly  constructed  screw 
press,  and  the  pens  are  removed  by  com- 
pressed air. 

Each  pen  is  now  carefully  examined 
for  imperfections  in  the  previous  opera- 
tions, and,  as  they  are  soft,  it  is  necessary 
to  iiarden  them  by  heating  them  red  hot 
end  dropping  into  cold  oil.  The  oil  is 
remo\-cd  by  centrifugal  force  and  boiling 
lye,  and  the  pens  are  then  dried  in  saw- 
dust. This  makes  the  pen  very  brittle, 
10  tiiat  it  has  no  reafiency.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  latter  quality,  the  pen  is 
tempered  by  gradually  re-heating  it  until 
it  has  acquired  the  greatest  toughness 
and  elasticity  possible. 

The  pen  now  has  a  coating  of  oxide 
which  must  be  removed  by  scouring. 
This  is  done  by  placing  the  pens  and  a 
scouring  material  in  tumbbng  barrels 
and  revolving  them  until  they  are  bright. 
Girls  then  grind  the  pens  on  emery  bobs 
lengthwise  and  across  the  nibs.^  Some 
pens  have  only  one  operation  in  this 
department,  ivfaile  others  have  two  and 
three.  Pens  are  groimd  to  enable  them 
to  hold  ink  better,  and  also  give  them 
more  resiUency. 

ntocBsa  OF  suttimg 

The  pens  are  now  ready  for  slitting. 
As  ft  is  necessary  to  cut  through  the 
hardened  and  tempered  steel  without 
damaging  the  point,  it  can  be  readilv 
i^ipieciated  that  the  tool  for  doing  it 
most  be  one  of  the  most  delicate.  It  is 
a  miniature  shearing  machine,  with  knives 
of  extreme  hardness,  of  absolutelyrperfect 
gauge  to  hold  ibe  pen,  so  that  .th^shears 


will  always  cut  through  the  center  of 

the  point. 

After  the  pens  have  been  slit  they  can 
be  used  lor  writing,  but  they  would  be 
very  scratchy  and  vrould  stidcin  the  paper. 
In  order  to  overcome  this,  the  points  are 
rounded  and  tnade  perfectly  smo^jth. 

The  fined  examination  is  now  given 
each  pen;  expert  examiners  dt  before  a 
slanting  desk,  on  which  is  a  slate  of  black 
glass;  the  pons  lie  on  the  desk  and  the 
examiners  pick  up  one  in  each  hand, 
pressing  them  on  the  glass  and  looking 
at  the  cutting,  piercing,  marking,  raising, 
grinding,  slitting,  tempering,  etc.  Should 
the  pens  have  any  imperfections  in  any 
of  these  operations  they  are  thrown  into 
separate  boxes,  so  that  each  room  can  be 
charged  with  the  amount  of  its  waste. 
This  waste  is  then  put  in  iron  pots  and 
heated,  so  as  to  prevent  their  being  used 
wbea  they  are  sold  for  scrap  steel.  There 
are  1,728  chanecs  to  make  a  bad  pen  in 
eveiy  gross,  consequently  its  manufacture 
requires  vigilant  care  and  inspection. 
THB  FINISHED  ARTICLB 

The  pens  are  now  polished,  and  if  they 
are  to  be  left  gray,  are  ready  for  the 
lacquering  operation;  if  they  are  to  be 
made  bronze,  blue,  black  or  any  of  the 
various  blades,  they  arc  sent  to  the 
tempering  room  and  gradually  reheated 
in  a  revolving  cylinder  tmtil  the  required 
color  appears  upon  them,  when  they  are 
chilled  quickly  so  as  to  prevent  the  color 
changing.  The  pen  is  now  practically 
finished,  but  if  put  on  the  market  in  this 
form  would  rust  very  quickly.  Bach  one 
is  therefore  given  a  thorough  coat  of 
lacquer,  which  preserves  it.  If  the  pens 
are  to  be  plated  with  bronze,  silver  or 
gold,  these  operations  are  performed  while 
the  pen  retains  its  bright  polish. 

The  pens  are  counted  by  weight.  It 
will  be  found  impossible  to  put  a  gross 
of  pens  in  the  box  intended  for  them  unless 
they  are  laid  parallel.  They  are  put 
in  a  half  cylinder  and  shaken.  This 
quickly  places  them  in  a  parallel  position, 
and  by  a  very  quick  move  of  the  operative 
they  are  dumped  into  the  boxes,  whidi  ' 
are  then  labeled  and  packed. 

The  typewriter  has,  instead  of  injuring, 
benehted  the  steel  pen  business.  It  has 
done  this  by  increasing  the  volume  ol 
correspondence  a  hundred-fold,  and  thus 
calling  forth  return  letters  that  otherwise 
would  never  have  been  written. — Ths 
Amriean  StaHmm, 
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FINDING  THE  DECIMAL  POINT 
Keeping  Track  of  this  Elusive  Dot  when  Figuring  with  PencH  or  Slide  Side 


In  making  computations  which  involve 
the  use  of  decimals,  there  is  frequently 
some  confuaon  in  finding  where  the  deci- 
mal point  belongs.  The  danger  of  na^ 
placing  it  is  illustrated  by  the  old  story 
of  the  bridge  designer  whose  brid^  fell 
down  when  about  three-quarters  finished, 
and  who,  on  seeking  the  cause,  went 
carefully  over  his  computations  and  finally 
exclaimed:  "Confound  that  decimal 
point! "  In  the  course  of  figiuing  he  had 
misplaced  it,  and  the  bridge  was  only 
one-tenth  as  strong  as  he  had  intended, 
which  brought  a  breaking  strain  on  an 
important  member  of  the  structure. 

FOR  MULTIPLICATION 

In  many  computations,  says  Practical 
EngmeeTt  the  reasonable  value  of  the 
r^ult  will  tell  whether  the  decimal  point 
is  rightly  placed  or  not;  but  in  others 
where  sizes  are  unfamiliar,  we  must  rely 
on  the  accuracy  of  the  figures  for  the 
correctness  of  the  result.  In  the  case  of 
multiplication,  while  it  needs  some  care 
to  be  sure  that  the  decimal  places  are 
counted  accurately,  the  rule  is  ample 
enoi^h,  namely  to  "point  off  as  many 
places  in  the  product  as  the  sum  of  the 
places  in  multiplier  and  the  number 
multiplied."  For  instance,  in  figuring 
the  ^ume  of  1.3148  lbs.  of  steam  at 
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10  lbs.  absolute  pressure,  we  find  that 

the  volimie  of  1  lb.,  as  given  in  the  steam 
tables,  is,  from  the  Novcnnbcr  data 
slieet,  0.02641  cu.  ft.  The  operation 
of  multiplying  is  then  as  shown  in  Fig.  1, 
and  counting  the  decimal  places  in  the 
number  and  the  multiplier,  wc  find  that 
there  are  9  altogether,  which  means  9 
decimal  places  in  the  result,  giving  us 


one  cipher  in  front  <^  the  3  and  then  the 
decimal  point. 

FOR  DIVISION 

In  the  case  of  division,  the  proper 
placing  of  the  decimal  point  is  not  so 
easily  expressed  by  rule,  and  a  little  kink 
in  mechanical  performances  of  the  opera- 
tion is  helpful.  Take  the  case  of  2  to  be 
divided  by  785.  If  we  set  down  the  2 
and  then  the  785  to  the  left  of  it,  divided 
by  a  line,  as  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
above  the  2  draw  a  horizontal  line,  we 
may  then  add  as  many  ciphers  after  the 
decimal  point  at  the  right  of  the  2  as 
needed  for  our  purpose,  and  above  the  2 
we  put  a  cipher,  because  our  divisor  is 
contained  in  2,  sero  times.  We  then 
place  a  decimal  point  above  the  decimal 
point  in  the  dividend  and  proceed  with 
another  cipher,  because  the  785  is  con- 
tained zero  times  in  20,  zero  times  in  200, 
and  2  times  in  2,000.  The  method  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2. 

In  the  case  where  a  number  containing 
a  decimal  is  to  be  divided  by  another  one 
containing  a  decimal,  there  is  an  ad& 
tional  step.  If  it  be  required  to  find  the 
number  of  pounds  of  steam  at  26  in. 
vacuum,  which  will  be  contained  in  5.5 
CU.  ft.,  we  find  from  the  data  sheet,  Nov- 
ember tables,  that  1  lb.  occupies  177.6 
CU.  ft.  To  find  the  pounds  in  5.5  cu.  ft., 
we  must,  therefore,  divide  5.5  by  177.6. 

As  before,  we  put  down  the  5.5^  tl«i 
draw  a  vertical  line  to  the  left  and  put 
down  the  divisor;  we  add  zeros  to  the 
dividend  as  may  be  required,  and  then 
move  decimal  points  in  both  divisor  and 
dividend  to  the  right  until  the  divisor 
becomes  a  whole  number,  putting  a  cross 
in  the  former  position  of  the  decimal  point 
to  show  where  it  was  originally  located. 
We  then  proceed  as  before,  putting  the 
decimal  point  in  the  quotient  above  the 
new  decimal  point  in  the  di\^dend.  The 
continuation  of  the  calcidation  is  shown 
in  Pig.  3. 

PGR  COHBINBD  OPERATIONS 

These  methods  cover  all  cases  for  single 
multiplication  and  division,  and  for  opera- 
tions that  are  carried  on  in  scries,  that  is. 
one  after  the  other.  There  arc,  liowcwr, 
certain  calculations  which  are  made  from 
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fonnulas  or  equations  in  which  we  have 
indicated  a  series  of  multiplications  and 
divisioas,  and  where  rancellation  of 
&ctors  is  used.  Take  the  case  oC  the 
&iniliar  horse-power  fonnula  represented 

by  —       in  ipdiidi  P  is  the  mean  effect- 

3,3000 

ive  pressure  in  a  steam  engine  cylinder, 
L  the  length  of  the  stroke  in  feet,  A  the 

area  of  the  piston  in  square  inches,  and 
N  the  number  of  working  strokes  per 
minute;  a  considerable  amount  of  arith- 
metical work  can  frequently  be  saved  by 
indicating  the  entire  series  of  multiplica- 
tions and  divisions,  and  then  crossing 
out  factors  which  are  common  to  numera- 
tor and  denominator. 

Assume  that  the  mean  effective  press- 
ure is  25  lbs.,  the  length  of  stroke  4  ft., 
diameter  of  piston  24  in.,  and  revolutions 
per  minute,  75.  We  then  have  all  the 
factors  of  the  horse^power  formula,  except 
the  area  of  the  piston  which  is  foimd  by 
squaring  the  diameter,  multiplying  by 
3 . 1416,  and  dividing  by  4.  Substituting 
the  values  th^  ;in  tiie  formula,  we  get 
the  expression  as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  the 
number  of  working  strokes  being  equal 
to  the  revolutions  per  minute  when  only 
one  end  of  the  cylmder  is  considered. 

Now,  canceling  out  like  factors  in 
numerator  and  denominator,  we  have 
both  4's  out,  the  factor  25  will  cancel 
into  33,000.  leaving  1,320,  the  factor  4 
will  cancel  into  24  leaving  6,  and  into 
1.320  leaving  335,  and  the  factor  5  into 
75,  leaving  15,  and  into  335  leaving  67. 
We  can  readily  multiply  24  by  6  mentally, 
Saving  124,  and  then  to  multiply  by  15 
we  have  10  times  124  is  1,240.  and  half 
that  will  be  5  times  124  or  620,  and  the 
sum  of  the  two  gives  1,860.  Then  by 
long  multiplication  we  take  the  producib 
of  3. 1416  and  1,860,  giving,  with  4  places 
pointed  off,  5,843.3760.  Performing  the 
division  and  locating  the  decimal  point 
by  the  method  already  given  we  get  87 . 21 
as  the  horse-power. 

The  experienced  engineer  will  know 
from  the  dimensions  and  data  given, 
whedier  this  is  about  right  for  the  horse- 
power or  not,  but  for  the  novice  there 
might  be  a  delightful  state  of  uncertainty 
whether  it  ought  to  be  87  or  872  h.p.,  as 
the  loss  of  the  cipher  anywhere  in  the 
cancellation  would  throw  the  poataon 
of  the  decimal  point  out  of  its  proper  place. 
It  is  useful,  therefore,  to  make  a  rough 


check  to  prove  the  decimal  point's  posi- 
tion, as  shown  at  the  bottom  of  Fig.  4. 

Fill  out  the  formula,  raising  or  lowering 
values  to  bring  them  to  the  nearest 

figure  having  a  zero  or  a  5  as  the  last  digit, 
and  taking  care  to  raise  about  as  many 
factors  as  are  lowered.  In  this  way  an 
expression  will  be  secured  which  can  be 
quickly  canceled  to  a  few  simple  factors 
that  can  be  mentally  multiplied  to  indi- 
cate about  the  result  that  ought  to  be 
obtained,  the  process  in  the  present  in- 
stance being  as  follows: 

In  the  numerator  we  have  25  and  4; 
then  substitute  25  for  24,  and  20  for  the 
second  24.  3  for  3.1416  and  70  for  75. 
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In  the  denominator  the  only  change  is  to 
use  30,000  instead  of  33.000.  Then 
4  times  25  in  the  numerator  gives  100, 
whidi  cancels  2  ciphers  in  the  denomina- 
tor. The  cipher  in  the  20  cancels  another 
cipher  in  the  denominator,  and  that  of  TO' 
the  fourth  cipher.  Then  we  have  3  timc'.< 
4  in  the  denominator  is  12,  which  cancels 
approximately  twice  into  25,  leaving  us  4 
simple  factors,  and  we  have  2x2x3x7, 
gives  84,  showing  that  our  result,  87.4, 
is  correctly  pointed  off. 

FOR  THE  SLIDE  RULE 

Coming  now  to  the  case  of  the  slide 
rule,  we  must  remember  that  the  slide 
rule  knows  no  decimal  point,  that  is,  in 
making  slide  rule  computations,  1 2 5 . 1 , 250, 
or  12,500,  or  1.25  are  all  thesame,  so  far 
as  the  sUde  rule  manipulations  and  read- 
ings  arc  concerned.  It  is  necessan,'. 
therefore,  to  have  some  rule  for  locating 
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the  decimal  point,  and  we  may  do  this 
by  the  regular  method  for  arithmetical 
nraltiplicatioii  or  division,  or  by  a  special 
method  which  applies  only  to  the  rule. 

Take  the  case  of  Fig.  1 .  It  is  necessary 
to  remember  that  the  slide  rule  does  not 
read  to  more  than  4  significant  figures, 
and  that  it  is  not  important  that  it  should 
do  so,  for  in  practically  all  engineering;: 
computations  we  are  working  with  values 
whidi  depend  on  test  obs^va;|ion,  and 
these  observations  are  not  accurate  to 
more  than  one-half  of  1  percent.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  slide  rule  is  not 
a  good  instrument  on  which  to  figure  the 
interest  on  a  million  dollars;  but  we  are 
assuming  that  the  interest  on  a  million 
dollars  is  of  only  academic  interest  to 
our  readers. 

Put  1  on  the  C  scale  at  2,641  on  the  Z7 
scale;  remember  that  each  division  be- 
tween the  marks  of  the  2  to  4  section  of 
the  rule  represents  2  points,  and  the  last 
figure  1  means  that  the  1  on  the  C  scale 
is  just  a  hair  to  the  right  of  the  264  divi- 
sion of  the  D  scale.  We  then  carry  the 
runner  to  131  on  the  C  scale  and  note  that 
the  remaining  figures,  48,  is  practically 
the  same  as  50,  so  that  the  runner  will 
stand  half  way  between  131  and  132. 
Under  the  runner  on  scale  D  we  shall 
then  fnid  347  and  a  small  fraction  which 
we'would  estimate  at  3. 

From  Fig.  1  we  find  that  the  absolutely 
accurate  answer  is  34,723,  but  3,473  is 
as  close  as  we  can  expect  to  come  to  it 
with  a  slide  rule  reading.  It  is  evident 
that  with  only  these  4  figures  known, 
■finding  the  decimal  point  by  the  rule  for 
arithmetical  multiplication  is  out  of  the 
cpiestion. 

Many  rules  have  been  devised  for 
finding  the  decimal  point  in  slide-rule 
computations,  butperbaps  the  simplest 
is  that  given  by  Wm.  On.  The  indei; 
of  any  number  is  the  number  of  figures 
in  the  integral  part  of  the  number;  that 
is,  the  part  to  the  left  of  the  decimal 
point.  The  index  of  125  would,  there- 
fore, be  3,  of  1,250,  4,  of  12.5,  2,  of  1.25, 
1,  of  0.125,  0.  If  we  go  still  further  we 
have  to  resort  to  the  nej^ative  index; 
that  is,  0.0125  lias  1  place  less  than 
nothing  to  the  left  of  the  decimal  point 
and  the  index  is,  therefore  — 1.  0.00125 
would  have  the  index  — 2,  and  so  on. 

The  rule  given  by  Cox  is  that  for 
multipltcation;  if  the  final  product  is 


read  with  the  slide  projecting  to  the  left, 
the  index  of  the  product  is  the  sum  of 
the  indexes  of  the  foctors,  but  if  the  ^de 
is  projecting  to  the  right,  the  index  of 
the  product  is  the  sum  of  the  indexes  of 
the  2  factors,  less  1.  In  the  example 
which  we  have  just  wortod.  Fig.  1,  the 
index  of  0.02641  is  minus  1,  and  the 
index  of  1.3148  is  1.  The  product  is 
read  with  the  slide  projecting  to  the  right, 
therefore  the  index  for  the  product  is 
minus  1  plus  1,  which  gives  0,  less  1 
equals  — 1,  which  indicates  that  there  is 
one  cipher  to  the  right  of  the  (iecirnal 
point,  giving  0.03473  as  the  product. 

In  case  we  want  to  know  the  foot 
pounds  developed  in  a  minute  by  an  en- 
gine giving  8.7  h  p.,  wc  would  multiply 
87  by  33,000,  which  for  the  slide  rule  is 
33.  Setting  1  on  the  C  scale  to  87  on  the 
D  scale,  we  set  the  runner  at  33  on  the 
C  scale  and  below  it  on  the  D  scale  we 
read  2,873,  and  the  (question  arises,  where 
k  tiie  decimal  pomt.  The  index  of 
33,000  i&  5;  the  index  of  8.7  is  1;  the 
answer  is  read  with  the  slide  projecting 
to  the  left,  hence  the  index  of  the  product 
will  be  the  sum  of  the  indexes  of  tiie 
factors,  or  5  pltis  1  equals  6,  and  there  vriA 
be  6  places  to  the  left  of  the  decimal 
point,  or  the  number  will  be  2^7,300. 

For  division.  Cox  gives  the  rule,  if 
the  quotient  is  read  with  the  slide  pro- 
jcctin^j;  to  the  left,  the  index  will  be  the 
index  of  the  di\'idend  minus  that  of  the 
divisor.  If  the  slide  projects  to  the  right 
vdien  reading  the  quotient,  the  inin 
of  the  quotient  is  the  index  of  the  divideod 
plus  1,  less  the  index  of  the  divisor. 

Take  as  an  example,  Fig.  2,  to  divide  2 
by7S5.  We  bring  the  runner  to  2  on  the 
D  scale,  now  set  785  cm  the  C  scale  to 
the  mark  on  the  runner.  Under  1  on 
the  C  scale  we  then  find  on  the  D  scale 
the  Trading  2,548,  the  slide  project- 
ing to  the  left.  We  then  have  the  index 
of  2  is  1,  and  the  index  of  785  is  3;  sub- 
tracting 3  from  1  gives  us  — 2.  The 
index  — 2  means  that  there  are  2  ciphers 
to  the  right  of  the  decimal  point,  and  the 
quotient  becomes  then  0.002548,  as 
shown  ni  I^'ig.  2. 

Again,  suppose  that  we  wish  to  divide 
62.42  by  1,728.  We  set  the  runner  to 
6,242  on  the  D  scale,  and  bring  1,728 
on  the  C  scale  to  the  runner.  Under  1 
on  the  C  scale,  we  find  on  the  D  scale 
the  reading  361.  The  duracteristic  of 
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62.42  is  2.  that  of  1,728,  4,  and  the  quo- 
tient is  read  with  the  sUde  projecting 
to  the  right.  We  have,  therefore,  that 
2  the  index  of  the  dividend  plus  1  equals 
3,  and  less  4  the  index  of  the  divnsor, 
gives  — 1,  which  is  the  index  of  the  quo- 
tient. This  means  that  there  is  one 
cipher  to  the  right  of  the  dedmal  giving 
0.0361  as  the  quotient. 

COMBINED  SLIDE  RULE  OPERATIONS 

These  rules  work  well  enough  in  the 
case  of  a  simple  multiphcation  or  division, 
but  where  there  is  a  series  of  operations, 
particularly  where  multiplication  and 
division  are  combined,  as  is  frequently 
the  case  in  the  slide  rule  computation, 
the  carr^dng  out  of  the  rule  beoomes  so 
involved  that  a  determination  of  the 
decimal  point  position  by  inspection  is 
quicker  and  more  accurate.  For  the 
case  of  Fig.  1,  it  Is  evident  that  1.3  times 
0.02  would  be  still  somewhere  near  0.02, 
so  that  the  product  would  evidently  be 
0.03473.  In  the  case  of  multipl5ring 
33,000  by  8.7,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  8 
times  50,000  would  be  240,000,  which 
shows  that  the  product  must  be  287.300. 
In  the  example  of  Fig.  2  it  is  easy  enough 
to  jot  down  the  2  and  the  785,  as  if  the 
^B^on  were  to  be  performed  by  arith- 
metic, and  the  position  of  the  decimal 
point  can  in  this  way  be  quickly  located 
by  inspection. 

In  the  case  of  a  oomputation  by  means 
of  sUde  rule  of  the  example  shown  in 
Fip:.  4,  it  is  evident  that  after  performing 
the  operations  on  the  slide  rule  instead  of 
by  cancellatton,  the  location  of  the  deci- 
mal point  could  be  qnkkly  checked  out 
by  the  method  shown  at  the  bottom  of 
Fig.  4,  for  testing  the  accuracy  of  its 
kiaition  when  doing  the  protiism  by 
arithmetic. 

To  take  the  case  of  another  example 
on  the  horse-power  f  onnula,  if  we  have  a 
double-acting  engine  with  mean  effective 
pressure  of  ^  Ibi.,  stroke  of  3  ft.,  piston 
18  in.  in  diameter,  nmninp;  at  SO  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  the  expression  for 
horse-power  will  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  5, 
the  number  of  working  strokes  being 
twice  the  revolutions  per  mnmte,  as  the 
engine  is  double-acting. 

To  perform  the  operations  indicated, 
perform  first  a  division  and  then  a  multi- 
plication, thJea.  a  division  and  then  a 
multiplication,  and  then  continue  the 
multiplications  until  ail  factors  have 
been  u$ed.    The  first  division  is  23 


divided  by  4.  We  set  the  runner  to  23 
on  scale  D,  and  bring  4  on  scale  C  to  the 
nmner;  then  carry  the  runner  to  3  on 
scale  C,  and  bring  53  on  scale  C  to  the 
nmner;  then  carry  the  runner  to  3. 1416 
on  C,  which  will  be  a  trifle  to  the  rij^ht 
of  the  314  reading.  All  the  divisions 
have  mm  been  accomplished,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  work  is  multiplication, 
and  we  brinp  1  on  C  to  the  nmner,  then 
carry  the  runner  to  18,  bring  1  to  the 
runner,  carry  the  runner  to  18,  bring  1  at 
the  ti^nt-haod  end  of  the  slide  to  the 
runner  and  carry  the  runner  to  8,  then 
bring  1  to  the  runner  and  carry  the 
runner  to'2.  Then  at  the  runner  mark 
read  on  scale  D  the  answer,  which  is  852. 
.  It  remains  to  determine  the  decimal 
point,  and  this  is  most  easily  done  by 
the  same  process  of  approximate  can- 
cellation as  was  used  in  the  arithmetical 


Fig.  5 


computation  ol  P^.  4.   This  is  indicated 

in  the  lower  part  of  Fig.  5.  We  first 
cancel  the  4  ciphers  in  the  numerator 
against  the  4  ciphers  of  the  30,000  in  the 
denominator.  One  of  the  3*s  m  the  num- 
erator cancels  with  the  3  in  the  denomi*  * 
nator,  and  the  4  in  the  c'cnominator  can- 
cels 2  of  the  2's  in  the  numerator,  leaving 
as  factors  3x2x8x2,  which  is  easily 
figured  mentally  to  equal  96,  so  that  it 
is  evident  that  the  correct  result  is  85 . 2. 

As  a  result  of  years  of  experience  using 
the  slide  rule,  the  writer  has  adopted 
the  method  of  inspection  and  approximate 
cancellation  as  the  quickest  and  most 
accurate  method  of  determining  the 
position  of  the  decimal  point.  While 
the  method  of  index  is  easy  in  a  single 
computation,  it  involves  keeping:,'  track 
of  the  projections  of  slide  to  ri^'ht  and 
left  as  the  work  progresses,  and  this  takes 
the  mind  fsom  the  settings  so  that  it  is 
likely  to  cause  errors  in  readings.  Even 
if  correctly  done,  it  will  take  more  time 
to  keep  track  to  work  out  the  index  than 
to  perform  the  approximate  canodla- 
tion,  and  that  cancellation  gives  an 
approximate  check  on  the  correctness  of 
the  slide  rule  manipulation  tis  well  as 
the  podtion  of  the  nmmal  point. 
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The  three  t3rpes  of  hinges  shown  in 
FSg.  1  ate  thqse  in  common  use.  They 

vary  in  size  and  details,  but  not  very- 
much  in  their  proportions.  The  shape 
of  the  biitt-hinge  adapts  it  for  attach- 
ment to  narrow  edges  of  wood,  as  those 
of  doors  and  box-covers.  The  length 
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Fn.  1. 


of  its  pivot  or  knuckle  is  greater  than 
the  extension  of  its  flaps.  In  the  back- 
flap  hinge  these  proportions  aie  reversed, 
the  length  of  the  knuckle  being  less  than 
the  measurement  across  the  flaps.  This 
type  o£  hinge  is  used  on  broad  surfaces, 
and  chiefly  for  a  rougher  dass  of  ivork 
than  butts.  The  tee-ninge  is  used  simi- 
larly, its  extremely  long  extension  serving 
as  a  brace  and  stiffener  to  a  broad  sur- 
face of  comparatively  thin  wood. 
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Fm.  t. 

The  butt-hinge  is  fitted  as  in  Fig.  2, 
generally  sunk  into  the  wood,  but  not 
necessarily  so.  As  far  as  the  hinging 
of  the  parts  is  concerned,  the  efTcc  t  i<  the 
same  if  it  is  screwed  on  the  outer  surface, 
as  in  Fig.  3,  instead  of  in  the  joint,  as 
in  Pit::.  2;  but  a  back-flap  hinge  is  more 


Fto.  S. 

suitably  proportional  for  such  a  positioa. 

When  a  butt-hinge  is  used,  as  in  Fig.  2, 
long  screws  can  be  inserted,  and  there  is 
no  risk  of  their  tearing  out  or  of  the  wood 
breaking  away.  If  it  is  attadied  as  in 
Fig.  3,  the  screws  are  rather  close  to  the 
edge  and  strain  on  the  hinge  tends  to 
split  the  wood  away.  For  this  reason  a 
back-flap,  or  a  tee-hinge,  as  in  Fig.  4, 
is  piefen^  for  attadmieat  to  the  outer 
sorfeaoe.  The  fanoer  is  oocasioinally 


Fia.  4. 

sunk  flush  with  the  surface,  but  the  latter 
never  is,  being  simply  adjusted  in  the 
required  position  and  screwed  on.  The 
butt-hinge,  used  as  in  Fig.  2,  must  be 
sank  in  order  to  make  a  dose  joint  be- 
tween the  hinged  parts;  but  when  the 
hinge  is  placed  as  in  Figs.  3  and  4,  its 
thidcness  does  not  interfere  with  the 
closeness  of  the  edge  joint,  but  ocdy  wiHi 
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Fia.  6. 

the"closeness  of  the  broad  surfaces,  if 
they  are  folded  back  against  each  other. 

Generally  it  is  easier  and  quicker  to 
attachafaingeasixi  Fig.3thanasmF!g.2. 
The  parts  to  be  hinged  simply  have  to 
be  placed  in  position,  with  their  edges 
in  contact,  and  the  hinges  screwed  on, 
care  being  taken  to  set  their  knuckles 
central  over  the  joints.  In  many  cases 
the  part  s  can  be  laid  flat  on  a  bench  while 
this  is  being  done.  If  the  hinges  are 
to  be  SQiik  flush  with  the  surface  they  are 
laid  in  positioa,  lines  marked  round  tiiem, 
and  the  recesses  chiseled  out  to  correspond 
with  the  thickness  of  the  flaps.  Then 
the  hinges  are  inserted  and  screwed. 

In  attaching  butt-hinges,  as  in  Fig.  2, 
the  procedure  is  not  quite  so  simple,  for 
the  parts'  can  seldom  be  placed  as  con- 
veiiicutly.    The  hinges  must  be  fitted 
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to  one  of  the  parts  first,  and  this  held 
in  position  for  attachment  to  the  other. 
They  must  be  sunk  to  exactly  the  right 
deptli  or  the  joint  will  either  be  open 
or  will  bind  and  not  close  properly.  The 
latter  defect  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.  The 
hinge  there  is  sunk  too  deeply,  and  the 
edges  of  the  wood  at  the  knuckle  bind  and 
prevent  the  farther  edges  from  coming 
into  contact  at  all.  The  joint  might  be 
closed  completely  by  the  use  of  force, 
but  it  would  spring  open  again  as  soon 
as  released.  The  remedy  is  to  take  the 
hinge  off  and  replace  it  with  cardboard 
packing  beneath,  or  plane  the  wood  down 
to  reduce  the  depth  of  the  hinge : 
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Another  defect  is  shown  in  Fig.  6. 
The  hinge  there  is  sunk  correctly,  but  is 
out  of  center.  In  the  view  showing  the 
hinge  open  the  center  line  of  the  knuckle 
is  to  one  side  of  the  j<Mnt.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  the  surfaces  of  the  parts  are 
not  flush  with  each  other  when  tiie  hinge 
is  closed. 

Pigs.  7  and  8  show  butt-hinges  attached 

correctly.  In  Fig.  7  the  hinge  is  the  full 
width  of  the  wood;  in  Fig.  8,  it  is  less, 
and  the  recesses  are,  consequently,  not 
cut  right  across.  Fig.  8  is  the  neatest 
and  most  frequent  method;  but  when 
the  wood  is  thin  the  hinges  sometimes 
have  to  correspond  with  it,  as  in  Fig.  7. 
In  other  cases,  where  thin  wood  is  hinged 
to  a  thicker  piece,  a  combination  of  the 
methods  is  followed,  one  flap  of  the  hinge 
extending  the  full  thickness  of  the  wood, 
and  the  other  having  wood  extending 
heyfuid  it. 
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The  flaps  of  a  hinge  have  to  be  sunk 
slightly  more  than  thdr  thickness,  for 

the  wood  to  make  a  dose  joint  when 
closed.  This  is  because  the  flaps  are 
always  made  thinner  than  half  the  diame- 
terof  theknudde.  When  a  hinge  is  dosed, 
with  its  flaps  parallel,  there  is  a  space 
between  them  about  equal  to  the  thick- 
ness of  another  flap.    This  space  must 


exist  when  the  hinge  is  fitted;  but  the 
wood  should  form  a  dose  joint,  as  shown 
in  Pigs.  7  and  8.  The  conect  depth  for 
^le  fecesses  is  marked  on  the  wood  with  a 
gauge,  which  is  set,  as  in  Fig.  9,  to  the 
center  of  the  knuckle.  When  this  has 
been  gauged  on  the  wood  the  measwe- 
ment  in  the  other  direction  is  taken,  as 
in  Fig.  10,  from  the  outer  edges  of  the 
flaps  to  the  center  of  the  knuckle.  The 
length  of  the  hinge  is  marked,  as  in  Pig. 
11,  by  laying  it  in  posation  on  the  wood. 


Wig,  m. 


When  hinges  are  simply  screwed  on  the 
surface,  without  being  let  in,  no  gauging 
or  marking  is  necessary,  unless,  perhaps, 
measurement  with  a  rule,  to  get  them 
at  uniform  distances.  They  are  placed 
in  position,  screw-holes  bored  with  a 
tirad-a?d.  sad  the  screws  inserted. 
Box  corns  axe  Unged,  as  in  Pig.  12, 


no.  11. 


one^  flap  of  the  hinge  being  on  a  narrow 
edge  and  the  other  on  a  broad  surface. 
In  this  case  also  there  is  the  alternative 
of  putting  the  hinges  on  the  outside, 
instead  of  iii  the  joint ;  but  the  latter  is 
the  neatest  and  the  usual  way.  The 
hinges  are  put  on  the  Ud  first,  as  In  Pig. 
13,  and  this  is  hdd  in  position,  first  for 


Ae.  ta 


marking  the  lengths  of  the  reoesses^on 

the  box,  and,  finally,  for  screwing  the 
hinges.  It  is  better  to  complete  the  fit- 
ting of  the  hinges  to  the  cover  bdore 
marking  their  position  on  the  body  of 
the  box,  though  the  lines  of  thickness 
and  width  may  be  gauged  on  both  smnil- 
taneously. 

{Continued  on  page  196} 
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*RBCBIIT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  MANUFACTDRB  OF 
OrCANDBSCBNT  ELECTRIC  LAMPS 

Caibon  Filament  Lamps — Metal  Filament  Lamps — Osmium,  Tantalum  and  Tungsten 
I^pea— Eiperiments  witli  Tungsten  Pastes— Ductility  as  e  Factor 

J.  B.  RANDALL 


By  obmmofi  usagei  the  name,  incan- 
descent electric  lamp,  has  been  limited 
to  a  lamp  whose  lipht  source  is  the  j^low 
of  a  wire  heated  in  vacuo  by  electric 
current.  This  artide  will  not  use  the 
name  in  any  broader  sense. 

Incandescent  electric  lamps  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  depending  upon 
whether  their  light-giving  elements,  that 
is,  their  filaments,  are  made  of  carbon 
or  of  metal.  At  present  the  best  examples 
of  each  class  stand  rather  far  apart,  both 
in  appearance  and  in  other  features, 
ahhougb  both  are  designed  for  the  same 
ser\'ice.  One  may  be  replaced  by  the 
other  for  nearly  every  use. 

Lamps  with  carbon  filaments  have 
been  supplied  without  any  change  in 
appearance  for  over  eleven  years.  With- 
in that  period  one  notable  improvement 
was  introduced,  namely,  the  metallized 
filament.  Among  the  lamps  with  metal 
filaments,  tfaeie  has  been,  within  the  last 
five  years,  a  procession  of  developments 
beginning  with  the  osmitmi  filament, 
the  tantalum, wire  filament,  the  pressed 
tungsten  filament,  and  ending  with  the 
drawn-wire  tungsten  filament.  The 
author  shall  attempt  to  briefly  review 
the  advances  that  have  been  made  in  the 
quality  of  the  most  ptomtnent  msmbefs 
of  the  two  classes. 

CASBOM  VILAMBNT  LAMPS 

The  changes  in  quality  of  the  regular 
carbon  filament  lamps  of  all  standard 
wattages  are  shown  in  the  subjoined 
table.  Each  gear's  quality  is  shown  in 
comparison  with  the  average  of  1902. 

Year  1902    1904    1906    1907    1908    1909  1910 

Pct.ofl902      100    98.4    96.9    96  9     100  103.1  107.8 

A  sag  in  miaUty  is  indicated  from  1904 
to  1907.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the 
larger  proportion  of  wattages  below  50 
and  above  100,  thaf  were  produced 
during  those  years.  The  large  and  small 
wattage  lamps  are  known  to  be  inferior 
to  those  between  50  and  100  watts. 
Within  recent  years  the  production  of 


hig^  wattage  lamps  has  diminished,  and 

doubtless  will  decrease  still  further.  The 
proportion  of  low  wattage  lamps  has 
been  maintained  and  has  held  back  the 
progress  of  average  quality  during  the 
last  three  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
nearly  every  wattage  shows  a  substantial 
improvement  within  the  eight-year  jperiod. 

No  dianges  have  been  made  in  the 
processes  of  manufacture.  The  record 
exhibits  the  results  of  systematically 
following  each  detail,  of  rigid  inspection, 
of  thorough,  exact  and  extensive  tests, 
of  the  immediate  use  of  the  latest  de- 
velopments in  equipment  and  the  unhesi- 
tating discard  of  unsuitable  equipment, 
of  the  services  of  trained  operatives. 
The  best  lamps  of  ten  years  ago  were  as 
good  as  the  best  of  the  present  year. 
The  average  has  arisen  due  to  the  elimi- 
nation  of  defectives. 

The  metallized  carbon  filament  lamps, 
which  are  known  as  Gems,  have  niMA 
the  advances  shown  by  the  following 
record:  Calling  the  product  of  1907 
equal  to  100;  that  of  1908  is  121;  that 
of  1909  is  130;  that  of  the  year  1910  is  133. 

All  conditions  favorable  to  advance- 
ment of  the  regular  carbon  filament  lamps 
were  of  similar  assistance  to  the  Gems. 
A  discovery  in  connection  with  the  prepa> 
ration  of  the  carbons  for  these  lamps 
resulted  in  a  decided  improvement  in 
1909.  Heretofore,  wattages  lower  than 
50  have  not  been  taai&  successfully. 
Recent  experiments  show  that  wattages 
as  low  as  30  can  be  made. 

The  Gem  lamp  shows  a  sufficient 
superiority  in  quality  over  the  fegi:dar 
carbon  filament  lamp  to  justify  its  mora 
extensive  use. 

MBTAL  FILAMBMT  LAMPS 

As  the  developments  in  three  metal 
filament  lamps  have  been  rapid,  recent, 
and  thoroughly  pubUshed,  no  extended 
description  will  be  given  in  this  article. 

The  osmium  lamp  marks  the  beginning 
c£  development  of  metal  filament  lamps. 
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It  reached  a  successful  commercial  stage 
in  Europe.  Its  gr^t  fragility  and  the 
difficulties  met  in  faduoning  the  filament 
would,  no  doubt,  have  been  eHminated 
had  its  development  not  been  arrested 
by  the  limited  supply  of  osmium  and  by 
the  advent  of  the  tungsten  filament. 

Hie  tantaltim,  nearly  coeval  with  the 
osmium,  was  handicapped  neither  by 
fragility  nor  meager  supply  of  metal.  It 
is  worthy  of  mention  as  an  example  of  an 
artide  upon  whose  production  years  of 
research  had  been  spent,  upon  whose 
design  lavish  experiments  had  been  made. 
Whert  first  offered  to  the  public,  its  design 
was  finished  and  its  qualities  were  thw- 
ooghly  known.  The  inferior  p^form- 
ance,  due  to  offsetting,  on  alternating 
current  was  annotmced  at  the  time  the 
lamp  was  announced.  The  mechanical 
weakening  of  the  tantalum  wire,  due  to 
offsetting  when  kept  on  alternating  cur- 
rent, has  prevented  the  general  intro- 
duction of  the  tantahmi  lamp  in  this 
country. 

This  lamp,  however,  was  the  first  pro- 
duction of  a  real  drawn  wire  lamp,  and 
its  development  required  a  construction 
of  the  filament-supporting  element  differ- 
ent from  any  that  had  been  used  before. 
The  design  of  support  employed  in  the 
tantalum  lamp  has  been  followed,  with 
slight  modifications,  in  the  drawn  wire 
timgsten  filament.  The  tantalum  lamp 
cannot  continue  to  compete  with  the 
drawn  wire  tungsten  filament  lamp  in  its 
present  form. 

The  tungsten  filament  lamp  was  the 
immediate  successor  of  the  osmium  lamp, 
and  one  of  the  most  successful  methods 
of  producing  the  tungsten  filament  is 
based  upon  the  process  used  in  making 
tiie  osmiimi  filament.  The  completely 
developed  process,  however,  has  departed 
oonsideraUy  from  the  method  originally 
used,* and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
osmium  filament  could  be  produced  by 
the  methods  now  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  pressed  tungsten  filament. 
Various  experimenters  quickly  discovered 
other  methods  of  producing  pastes  from 
which  tun}^'stcn  filaments  could  be  pressed. 
The  most  successful  comrnercial  methods 
are,  however,  really  variations  of  the 
original  Aucr  process. 

The  superiority  of  the  metal  tungsten  for 
a  lamp  filament  was  immediately  recog- 
nized, because  of  its  extremely  high  melt- 


ing point  and  because  its  boiling  point 
is  not  greatly  below  its  melting  point. 
The  brittleness  of  the  pressed  fihuneiift, 
especially  when  it  is  cool,  has  been  a 

serious  drawback  to  the  general  use  of  the 
lamp.  The  attachment  of  the  filament 
rigidly  to  the  circuit  connections  and  to 
the  intermediate  connections  between 
the  filaments  has  probably  been  the  chief 
cause  for  filament  breakage  in  these  lamps. 
The  arced  joint,  while  it  was  perfect  dec- 
trically  and  mechanically,  held  the  fila- 
ment ends  rigidly.  Any  jar  to  the  lamp 
tended  to  make  the  filament  vibrate  and 
usually  to  break  close  to  the  joint.  The 
schemes  that  were  devised  for  avoiding 
this  filament  breakage  were  legion,  but 
the  author  believes  he  is  safe  in  saying 
that  the  loose  contact  at  the  bend  of  the 
filament  with  a  support  that  was  ri^ 
made  the  hardiest  lamp  of  the  pressed 
filament  type. 

One  of  the  most  successful  de\'ices  for 
preventing  the  breakage  of  filaments  was 
that  of  introducing  a  short  piece  of  piano 
wire  between  the  center  rod  and  the  stem 
seal.  This  supported  the  filament  struc- 
ture with  remarkable  flexibility  and  pre- 
vented a  breakage  from  blows  on  the 
lamp  in  almost  any  direction.  A  slight 
blow  upon  the  ba-se  of  the  lamp  was  in- 
variably fatal  and  this  one  weaJc  feature 
served  to  prevent  the  general  introduction 
of  this  method  of  support  . 

The  pressed  tungsten  filament  is  not 
ductile  when  cold,  no  matter  by  what 
process  it  may  have  been  produced. 
Although  pressed  filaments  have  been 
made  that  could  be  bent  and  that  would 
take  a  permanent  set  if  bent,  these  fila- 
ments were  not  truly  ductile.  It  was 
natural,  therefore,  that  immediate  effort 
shotdd  be  made  to  develop  a  quality  of 
tungsten  sufficiently  ductile  to  be  wrought 
into  the  form  of  wire.  There  was  nothing 
to  prevent  success  in  this  endeavor  except 
lack  of  knowledge.  It  had  been  demon- 
strated that  tantalum',  which  had  been 
known  as  an  extremely  brittle  metal, 
could  be  so  improved  in  purity  that  it 
would  be  ductile.  This  knowled<^c  would 
naturally  lead  to  the  belief  that  many  of 
the  metals  wliich  had  been  considered  as 
non-ductile  could,  if  properly  prepared, 
be  made  into  ductile  form.  An  epitome 
of  the  progress  in  developing  ductile 
tungsten  will  read  something  like  this; 

In  1907  it  was  hoped  that  it  would  be 
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possible  to  produce  ductile  ttingsten;  in 
1908  it  was  believed  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  produce  ductile  tungsten;  in  1909 
cxperimenteis  were  sure  that  ductOe 
tungsten  could  be  produced;  in  1910  it 
had  been  proven  beyond  doubt  that 
ductile  tungsten  could  be  produced;  in 
1911  ductile  tungsten  was  produced  on 
an  extenave  commercial  scale. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  pres- 
ence of  carbon  in  tungsten  is  the  cause  of 
its  brittleness.  One  well-known  process 
for  making  pressed  tungsten  filaments 
does  not  involve  the  use  of  carbon,  yet 
filaments  produced  by  this  process  are  as 
brittle  as  are  filaments  made  by  the  use 
of  caitxm.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  best 
pressed  tungsten  filaments  have  been 
those  made  by  processes  involving  the 
use  of  carbon,  yet  they  contain  an  amount 
of  caibon  so  small  that  it  can  only  be 
detected  by  the  most  delicate  tests.  For 
instance,  filaments  which  are  known  to 
contain  less  than  0.005  percent  carbon  are 
no  more  ductile  than  those  whidi  are 
found  to  contain  0.1  percent.  The  elimi- 
nation of  carbon  tended  to  reduce  the 
length  shrinkage  of  filaments  when  lamps 
were  burned.  You  will  doubtless  recall 
that  filaments  produced  in  1908  and  1909 
sagged  excessively  and  that  the  filaments 
often  short-circuited  due  to  the  sag.  The 
slack  producing  this  sag  was  necessary 
because  of  the  filament  shrinkage.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1909  decided  improvements 
were  made  in  this  respect,  and  the  basis 
of  these  improvements  was  the  more 
oomplete  elimination  of  carbon  from  the 
tungsten  filament. 

The  progress  during  1909  and  1910  did 
not  indicate  a  material  decrease  in  the 
fragility  of  the  pressed  filament.  . 

It  was  evident,  therefore,  that  to  maJK 
the  tungsten  filament  lamp  a  universal 
lamp,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  the 
filament  in  the  form  of  wire  which  was 
sufficiently  ductile  to  be  wound,  when 
cold,  upon  a  spider  structure.  The 
drawn  tungsten  wire  has  met  this  need. 
While  the  wire  before  being  placed  in 
the  lamp  is  amply  ductile  for  the  purpose 
of  winding  upon  the  spider  and  for  all 
other  manipulations  needed  in  making 
the  lamp,  it  loses  much  of  this  ductility 
idien  current  is  passed  through  it  in  a 
vacuum.  The  method  of  supporting 
the  wire  on  the  spider  and  of  attaching 
it  to  the  circuit  terminals  are,  therefore, 


important  lactQcs  in  the  harriiness  of  the 

lamp. 

The  wire  may  be  considered  to  consist 
of  pure  tungsten.  Qiemical  analysis 
docs  not  find  other  elements.  The  ratio 
of  resistance  hot  to  resistance  cold  is  as 
high  as  can  be  found  in  any  form  of  the 
metal.  The  specific  gravity  is  higher 
than  that  found  for  the  pressed  filament. 
The  current  and  the  candle-power  peaks 
are  low. 

The  structure  of  the  metal  appears  to 

be  fibrous.  It  changes  to  the  crystalline 
form  during  the  burning  life  of  the  lamp. 
This  change  may  occur  in  some  portions 
of  a  filament  and  not  in  others.  Fre- 
quently, after  the  full  burning  life,  small 
sections  of  filaments  will  be  found  that 
show  ductility. 

-  Tests  indicate  that  the  wire  is  less 
brittle  at  every  stage  in  the  life  of  a  lamp 

than  are  pressed  filaments.  There  is 
no  oflsetting,  either  on  direct  or  alter- 
nating current.  The  surface  is  the  same 
in  appearance,  after  the  lamp  has  been 
burned,  as  that  of  a  pressed  filament. 
It  looks  as  if  the  wire  had  been  cracked 
into  irregular  pieces,  and  as  if  a  cement 
of  the  same  material  had  filled  up  the 
cndks.  No  fissures  at  the  surface  and 
no  cavities  in  the  body  have  been  found. 

While  the  wire,  before  being  placed  ' 
into  the  lamp,  may  be  ranked  with  the 
toughest  steel  in  tensile  strength,  duc- 
tility and  elasticity,  the  decay  of  these 
properties  after  it  is  in  the  lamp  makes 
it  necessary  to  handle  these  lamps  with 
reasonable  care  in  order  to  prevent  break- 
age. Breakage  in  transportation  and 
handling  compares  with  that  for  carbon 
filament  lamps.  Operatives  in  the  lamp 
factories  transfer  lamps  having  wire  fila^ 
ments  from  operation  to  operation  the 
same  as  if  they  had  carbon  filaments. 

Another  feature  in  which  the  drawn 
wire  is  supcri(Mr  is  the  wide  range  of  sizes 
suitable  for  use.  A  piece  of  wire  may 
be  drawn  to  a  size  suitable  for  a  6 . 6  am- 
peres series  burning  lamp  or  it  may  be 
drawn  to  a  sise  suitable  for  a  20-watt, 
110-volt  multiple  lamp.  It  will,  ^en 
drawn  to  the  proper  diameter,  he  equally 
satisfactory  for  the  largest  or  the  smallest 
lamp.  In  addition,  the  wire  may  be 
shaped  into  hetices,  spirals  or  zigzags; 
thereby  concentrating  the  light-giving 
element  into  a  small  volume.  The  latest 
automobile  lamp  is  an  example. 
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The  number  of  contacts  between  the 
filament  and  supports,  including  termi- 
nals, as  well  as  the  size  and  material  of 
these  supports,  will  affect  the  perfofmance 
and  physical  hawUnaBg  of  a  lamp. 
."^jThc  follo\\nng  results  were  secured 
from  three  scries  of  tests  in  each  of  which 
more  than  300  drawn  wire  tungsten  fila* 
ment  lamps  were  used: 

Manbcroieontaels                         11  IJ  15 

Comparative  strength,  by  pendulum  test: 

Copper                                        91.5  100  96.5 

Molybdenum    — ^  93.0 

GMipanthr*  jperfonnaaw  kt  Bomal 
•ttcMoey. 

Copper   99.4    100  96.1 

Comparative  life  at  extreme  temperature: 

Copper  107.0   100  87 

Molybdenum      103 

The  lamps  were  standard  in.voltage  and 
all  were  40  watts.  They  were  identical, 
except  in  the  number  of  filament  contacts. 
The  results  of  the  first  and  second  tests 
confirm  one  another  in  indicating  that 
13  contacts  are  most  satisfactory. 

While  no  record  is  shown  for  molyb- 
denum suppOTt  lamps  at  normal  efficiency, 
such  lamps  were  tested,  but  their  per- 
formance was  much  more  poor  than  the 
corresponding  copper  support  lamps. 

The  comparative  lives  at  extreme  tem- 
perature show  that  1 1  contacts  are  better 
than  13  and  that  13  arc  better  than  15. 
Also  that  15  molybdenum  contacts  are 
better  than  13  copper,  but  inferior  to 
11  copper.  These  results  are  not  in  con- 
sonance with  the  results  at  normal  effi- 
ciency. It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
tests  at,  or  near,  normal  efficiency  indi- 
cate more  accurately  the  behavior  of 
lamps  in  service  than  do  those  at  high 
temperatures.  It  has  been  observed 
that  the  wire  in  lamps  burned  out  when 
at  high  temperature  remains  more  duc- 
tile than  the  wire  in  lamps  burned  out 
at  normal  temperatures.  The  early 
failure  of  15  contact  lamps  would  not  be 
explained  by  mechanical  weakness.  The 
wires  usually  "burned  out,"  or  melted, 
between  the  supports.  The  melting  of 
the  wire  at  the  point  of  highest  tempera- 
ture has  leaUy  controlled  the  life  reooird 
"of  this  test.  The  diameter  of  all  copper 
supports  was  the  same.  The  diameter  of 
the  molybdenum  was  40  percent  of  that 
of  the  copper.  Supports  copper  having 
diameters  30  percent  smaller  and  30  per- 
cent larger  than  the  size  used  in  the  above 
tests,  both  showed  a  lower  strength  by 


pendulum  test.  The  author  cannot  ex- 
plain why  this  should  be  so,  but  the  tests 
were  convincing. 

Having  traced  recent  developments  op 
to  the  latest,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  con- 
sider the  future.  If  the  progress  in  lamp 
development  may  be  gauged  by  the  high- 
est filament  temperature  at  which  each 
new  lamp  will  show  a  given  performance, 
one  has  a  rational  measure.  For  example, 
if  90  percent  of  the  theoretical  candle- 
power  hours  are  developed  in  1,000  hours 
buming,  candle  maintenance  and  mor- 
tality both  considered,  the  advance  from 
the  raw  carbon  filament  lamp  to  the 
timgsten  lamp  will  show  something  as 
follows: 

Raw  cArbon  fiUunentlunp  (odtuloMeiibaa)  IM 

Trwted  carbon  fflaaiMt  lamp  119 

MetaUiMd  csriwa  fflamnt  kmp  1« 

Tantalum  filament  lamp  ......206 

Osmium  filament  lamp  270 

Toagrtea  flkmBt  kmp  SSI 

This  oomparison  excludes  many  items, 
such  as  process  difficulties,  lack  of  wat- 
tage range,  lack  of  voltage  range,  lack 
of  suitability  for  both  alternating  and 
direct  current,  cost,  etc.,  which  affect 
commercial  values.  It  is  not  a  compari- 
son of  commercial  values,  although  it  is  a 
comparison  of  the  most  important  ele- 
ment in  commercial  values,  namely,  the 
energy'-  wasted  in  doing  equal  work. 

The  change  introduced  by  the  metal 
filament  lamp  is  noteworthy.  Can  car- 
bon, with  its  many  good  qualities,  readi 
or  pass  the  record  set  by  metals?  The 
carbon  deposited  upon  the  treated  carbon 
filament,  when  metallized,  is  dense,  some- 
what flexible,  has  a  low  vapor  tension, 
has  a  fine  quality  of  siuf  ace  and  has  a 
cold  specific  resistance  that  is  about  4 
percent  of  carbon  made  from  cellulose. 
All  these  qualities  are  favorable.  Their 
further  development  may  again  place 
carbon  in  the  laoe. — Ths  National  Engh 
neer.   

The  total  consumption  of  coffee  in  the 
United  States  in  1910  was  860,414.000 
lbs.  or  an  average  of  9.33  lbs.  per  indi- 
vidual. There  is  only  one  othor  nation 

that  consumes  more  coffee  per  capita 
than  the  United  States  and  that  is  the 
Netherlands,  where  the  consumption 
amounts  to  15.12  lbs. 

A  man  should  never  be  ashamed  to 
own  he  has  been  in  the  wrong. — Pops. 
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ELECTRO-CHEMISTRY 

ERNEST  C.  CROCKER 


Electro-chemistry  '  is  the  branch  of 
chemistry  which  concerns  itself  with  the 
applications  of  electricity  to  chemical 
pfoblems,  and  chemistry  to  electrical 
problems.  In  order  to  understand  the 
inter-relations  of  chemistry  and  elec- 
tricity, it  is  first  of  all  necessary  to  have 
dear  Ideas  concerning  both,  and  these 
clear  ideas  are  best  formed  when  we 
attack  the  very  heart  of  the  probkiii, 
the  ultimate  nature  of  matter  itself  and 
of  electricity. 

To  most  people  it  must  seem  to  be  the 
height  of  presimiption  to  speak  of  mole- 
cules, atoms  and  electrons  as  though 
we  had  «een  them  and  knew  th^  really 
ensted.  It  is  true  tiiat  there  is  stdl  nnicn 
speculation  concerning  these;  but  a 
speculation  that  is  foimded  upon  experi- 
mental results  and  whicfa  always  returns 
to  eiperiment  in  case  of  doubt  cannot 
be  misleading.  Although,  in  this  de- 
partment the  different  chemical  and  elec- 
trical concepts  will  be  spoken  about  as 
though  their  existence  and  behavior 
were  wdl  known,  this  attitude  is  taken 


only  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  and,  further- 
more, it  will  be  an  overwhelming  dis- 
covery whK^  will  overturn  tlie  sysleiu 
upon  which  these  assumptions  are  based. 

We  are  in  possession  of  many  excellent 
and  plausible  theories,  some  the  products 
of  tiie  world's  greatest  minds,  which  * 
seek  to  explain  the  nature  and  origin  of 
matter  and  eloctricity;  hut,  for  obvious 
reasons,  we  must  turn  them  aside,  unless 
they  should  be  the  expression  of  the 
results  of  the  experimentid  scientist. 
If  we  hear  the  words  of  the  experimenter, 
and  doubt  their  truth,  the  only  thing  left 
to  us  is  to  experiment  for  ourselves  and 
either  disprove  or  verify  his  statements. 

It  is  our  aim  in  this  artide  to  set 
forth  correct  ideas  concerning  electricity 
and  chemistry,  which  will  stimulate  the 
readers  to  attack,  investigations,  and  to 
attempt  to  satisfy  that  yearning  to  know 
the  "why"  of  the  problem  which  is  so 
strong,  particularly  in  the  younger 
readers. 

All  pertinent  questions  will  be  dieer^ 
fully  answered. 


THE  ULTIIvIATE  NATURE  OF  MATTER 


Experiment  shows  us  that  it  is  possible 
to  cause  two  substances  to  combine  and 
Uftm  a  third  substance  which  has  few  prop- 
erties in  common  with  the  original  sub- 
stances. It  furthermore  shows  that  sub- 
stances combine  in  a  definite  proportion, 
and  that  if  we  have  an  excess  of  cither 
original  substance  it  remains  uncombined. 
In  some  cases  two  substances  can  com- 
bine under  different  conditions,  in  two 
or  more  proportions,  but  these  are  always 
in  simple  relation  to  each  other  as  2  to  1, 
3  to  2,  etc.  After  observing  hundreds 
of  cases  of  definite  combination,  by  weight, 
it  occiured  to  chemists  that  when  two 
substanoes  united,  th^  fonned  a  definite 
''compound,'*  rather  than  a  simple 
mixture. 

To  illustrate:  Let  us  add  56  parts  by 
weight  of  iron  filings  to  32  parts  by  weight 
of  sulphur  and  mix  them  wdl.   If,  after 

mixing,  wc  hold  a  magnet  near  the  mix- 
ture, we  can  separalr  all  the  iron  from 
the  sulphur.  Let  us  mix  the  substances 
together  again,  and  put  the  mixture  in  a 


glass  tube  and  heat  the  tube  over  a  gas 
flame;  all  at  once  a  glow  begins  in  one  spot 
and  quickly  spreads  throughout  the 
entire  mass.  When  the  glow  Is  over  and  we 
cool  and  examine  the  substance,  we  find 
that  a  magnet  can  no  longer  pick  out 
the  iron,  nor  can  we  find  any  evidence 
of  the  sulphur.  A  chemical  change  has 
taken  place  and  we  have  a  definite  com- 
pound, iron  mono-sulphide,  which  is 
expressed  in  chemical  ^orthand  by  the 
symbol  PeS.  This  substance  can  be 
used  in  place  o£  tlie  very  similar  com- 
pounds Chalcopyrite  and  Bomite,  in 
wireless  telegraphy,  in  a  "Perikon" 
detector.  In'  nature  there  occurs  a 
mineral  "iron  pyrites,"  which  analysis 
shows  to  be  a  compound  of  iron  and 
sulphur,  but  here  the  amotmt  of  sulphur 
which  combines  with  56  parts  of  iron  is 
64  and  not  32  i)arts,  and  we  have  iron 
di-sulphide  FeS^.  This  is  the  mineral 
"Pyron"  or  "  Perron "  used  in  wireless 
telegraphy.  Iron  mono-sulphide  can  be 
fonned  artificially  by  heating  iron  and 
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sulphur  together,  but  iron  di-suiphide  is 
locmd  in  nature,  in  rocks,  as  a  deposit 

from  certain  mineral  waters. 

Water,  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  two  gases,  has  the  formula  H2O. 
If  ire  add  a  drop  of  add,  or  a  little  salt, 
to  a  glass  of  water  (to  make  the  water 
an  electrical  conductor)  and  pass  an 
electric  current  through  the  water,  using 
two  platinton  wires  as  leads,  we  shall 
find  that  gases  are  evolved  at  each  wire. 
If  we  collect  the  gases  evolved,  in  the 
manner  shown  in  the  illustration,  it  will 
be  found  that  there  is  evolved  just  twice 
as  much  hydrogen  gas  at  the  negative 
terminal  as  there  is  oxygen  gas  at  the 
positive  terminal.  On  testing  tubes  full 
of  each  gas  with  a  lighted  match,  it  will 
be  noticed  that  one  gas,  the  hj^drogen, 
bums,  while  the  other,  the  oxygen,  makes 
the  match  bum  more  vigorously.  This 
is  an  appUcation  of  electricity  to  chem- 
istry, as  a  method  of  analysis;  but  at  the 
same  time  can  be  used  as  a  chemical 
method  of  finding  the  direction  of  an 
electric  current,  for  if  ever  two  terminals 
of  an  dectnc  orcttit  axe  plunged  into 
water,  the  most  gas  is  always  given  off 
at  the  negative  terminal. 

The  fact  that  compounds  contain 
definite  proportions  of  different  "ele- 
ments" or  simple  substances,  led  to  the 
belief  that  all  elements  are  composed  of 
definite  small  particles,  "atoms,"  which 
unite  in  twos,  threes,  etc.,  to  form  the 
compounds.  This  bdief  has  been  so 
completely  justified  that,  although  no- 
body has  seen  the  atoms,  it  is  no  longer 
reasonable  to  doubt  their  existence. 
The  little  groups  of  two  or  more  atoms 
of  which  substances  are  composed  are 
called  "molecules,"  or  little  masses. 

By  careful  observation  of  the  combin- 
ing weights  of  the  different  elements, 
it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  the  relative 
weights  of  the  atoms  of  the  elements, 
and  a  table,  of  such  values  is  here  given. 
Originally,  hydrogen  was  taken  as  unity, 
but  it  was  later  found  more  convenient 
to  take  oxygen  as  exactly  16,  which  makes 
hydrogen  1.008.  By  carefully  looking 
over  the  table  it  will  be  seen  that,  with 
the  single  tmaccountable  exception  of 
iodine  (126.97)  and  tellurium  (127.6), 
there  is  a  gradual  increase  of  values  from 
1 .008  for  hydrogen  to  238.5  for  uranium. 
The  **va]enGe,'*  an  dectro-chemical  prop- 
erty of  the  atom  which  we  shall  consider 


later,  determines  the  vertical  column 
(g^p)»  and  the  atomic  wdg^t  d^cr- 
mines  the  series,  in  which  an  dement  is 

placed. 

This  remarkable  table  of  progressive 
weights  suggests  that  perhaps  all  atoms 
of  "dements"  are  made  of  an  original 
mother-substance,  the  atomic  weights 
indicating  the  relative  amounts  of  this 
substance  present.  Some  of  the  recent 
work  with  the  heavier  dements,  uranium, 
thorium  and,  most  particularly,  with 
radium,  has  shown  that  the  atoms  of 
these  elements  (?)  are  slowly  disinte- 
grating into  lighter  atoms,  of  which 
helium  is  one.  Although  radium  is  the 
most  prominent  example  of  a  disinte- 
grating atom,  this  dismtegration  is  found 
in  the  case  of  a  number  of  other  atoms, 
including  even  the  light-weight  element 
potassium,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  disintegration  is  a  common  property 
of  all  dements. 

There  have  been  many  elidwMatB 
theories  advanced  as  to  what  the  original 
mother-substance  may  be,  some  having 
it  "ether,"  some  "dectnms,"  some  a 
single  simple  substance,  and  some  a 
combination  of  two  or  more  elementarj' 
substances.  All  we  can  say  about  this, 
just  at  present,  is  that  we  must  wait  for 
a  few  years  until  there  is  advanced  some 
generally  acceptable  theor>'  which  agrees 
with  the  facts.  All  that  we  know  is  that 
what  we  call  atoms  are  really  not  ele- 
mentary fMfftides,  but  are  complicated 
structures. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
disintegrate  atoms,  but  up  to  the  present 
time,  nothix^  but  failure  has  resulted— 
we  only  know  of  disintegratton  idiere  it 
occurs  spontaneously,  and  even  there 
we  cannot  yet  hasten  or  retard  it.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  what  may  be  done  by. 
for.  instance,  a  more  intense  heat  thui 
any  which  we  can  now  produce,  or  by 
some  pecuhar  appUcation  of  electricity. 

Although  we  cannot  dearly  under* 
stand  all  about  the  atom,  it  possesses 
some  peculiar  properties  which  are  of 
interest  both  to  the  chemist  and  to  the 
dectrician.  All  atoms  do  not  combine 
with  each  other  in  equal  nuniBers,  al- 
though  always  in  a  simple  ratio,  nor  do 
they  have  equal  tendencies  to  combine- 
in  fact,  there  arc  elements  which  will 
combine  with  no  other  dements,  or  thdr 
valence  is  zero  (group  0  in  the  taUe). 
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TABLE  OF  SYMBOLS  AND  ATOMIC  WEIGHTS 
Note:  The  names  in  parentheses  are  the  Latin  names  of  the  elements 


i 


0 

I 

II 

in 

IV 

V 

Valence 

0 

1 

2 

J 

4 

3orS 

1 

Hydrogen 
H 
1.008 

2 

HdhuB 
He 
4 

Lithium 
U 

7.0J 

Beryllium 
9.1 

Boron 
B 
11 

Carbon 
C 
12.00 

Nitropen 
14.04 

4 

HeoD 
N« 
20 

Sodium 
(Natrium) 
Na 

2^  OS 

Maonesum  Aluoiiniaai 
24^6  27.1 

Ota 
28.4 

Phos^onu 
31.0 

4 

A^oo 
39.9 

Potaaum 

(  Xo/tKHl) 

K 
M.IS 

Calcium 
Ca 
40.1 

Scandium 
Sc 
44.1 

Titanium 
Ti 
48.1 

Vanadium 
V 
51.2 

5 

Copper 
(Cn^m) 

AS.6 

Sb 
tf8.4 

90 

Q* 

72.5 

Amide 
Ae 

75 

• 

&^ 
Sl.B 

•S.S 

».< 

Yttrium 
Yt 
•9.0 

avmatam 
90.6 

Columbium 
Cb 
94 

7 

Silver 
107.99 

Cadmium 
Cd 
112.4 

Indium 
In 
115 

Tm 
iSlamntm) 
Sn 
119.0 

Antimony 
iStibimm) 
Sb 
120.2 

• 

Xenon 
Xe 
128 

Caesium 
C« 
132.9 

Barium 

Ba 
137.4 

Lanthanum 
La 
13S.7 

Cerium 

Ce 
140.25 

Didymium 
Di 
140.5 

9 

Od 
196 

Tb 
1« 

BMum 

m 

10 

^fai  ■  dl  til  1  11 

sccerDRtiii 
Yb 
173.0 

Tantahun 
T« 
183 

11 

Gold 
(Aurum) 
Au 
197.2 

Mercory 
(flydrarjt*' 
rum)  Hg 
200.0 

Thallium 
Tl 
204.1 

Lead  Bismuth 
(Plumbmm}  Bi 
Pb  208.5 

206.7 

u 

Radium 

Rd 
226.5 

Thorium 
Th 
232.5 

Nom 

R«0 

RO 

RiOt 

ROk 

RsOs 

VI 
2or6 


vn 

lar7 


vm 

2orS 


Oxy^ 
14.000 


Fluorine 
P 
19 


32.08 


Cr 
52.1 


a 

35.45 


Mn 
55 


Inn 

55.9 

Nklcd 

Nl 
58.7 

Cobalt 
Co 
59 


8e 

79.2 


Mo 


Tellurium 
Te 
127.6 


Br 
79.96 


Iodine 
I 

126.97 


r  Rut 
R« 
101.7 

Rhodium 
Rht| 
103.0 


Neodymium  Samarium 
.\d  Sm 
143.6  150.3 


171 


Tungsten 
184 


Fd 
106.S 

Euro[Hum 
Eu 
1S1.T9 


'  Osmium 
Oa 
191 
Iridium 
If 
193 

Platinum 
Pt 

194.8 


Uranium 
U 
238.5 


RtOT 


RO4 


HMMh  Nom 


RE4        RHs         RHf  RH 

Save  Chis  table,  as  it  will  be  referred  to  in  sncoeedins  articles. 


Oxygen  and  fluorine  are  very  active 
dements  and  not  in  this  group,  yet  it 
has  never  been  possible  to  imdce  fhem 
unite,  and  even  though  both  are  of  such 
activity  that  either  unites  with  hydrogien 
with  explosive  violence. 
^  The  Amplest  explanation  of  the  attrac- 
tion (sometimes  explained  by  simply 
calling  it  "chemical  affinity")  is  that 
of  electrical  attraction  between  the  atoms 
of  the  different  elements.  Some  are  nega- 
tively and  some  positMy  diazged,— umI 
the  greater  the  available  potraitial,  tbe 


more  active  the  element.  Oxygen  and 
fluorine  are  practically  equally  charged, 
bat  both  negatively,  henoe  their  mutual 
lepukion.  The  electrical  potential  is 
supposed  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of 
little  particles  of  negative  electricity, 
"electrons,"  which,  while  they  belong 
to  the  atom,  are  free  to  move  about 
within  the  atom,  which  itself  bears  the 
positive  electricity.  Ivvidently,  if  there 
are  just  enough  electrons  present  to  form 
an  amount  of  negative  electricity  just 
equal  to  the  positive  electricity  of  the 
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atom,  the  atom  as  a  whole  will  be  neutral, 
whfle,  if  not  enough  are  present  it  will  be 

positive,  or  if  too  many  are  present, 
negative.  Very  few  atoms  arc  exactly 
neutral,  there  being  usually  au  excess 
of  one  or  other  kind  ^dectridty.  Actual 
justification  for  this  electrical  explana- 
tion of  chemical  attraction  will  be  found 
when  we  consider  the  inner  workings  of 
electrie  batteries. 

"Valence"  is  easily  explained,  for  it 
also  appears  to  be  electrical  in  its  nature. 
Valence  is  the  combining  power  of  an 


element;  for  instance,  an  atom  of  valence 
4  needs  either  four  atoms  of  valence  1. 

two  atoms  of  valence  2,  or  one  atom  of 
valence  4  to  form  a  compound.  Four 
atoms  of  valence  3  also  unite  with  three 
atoms  of  valence  4.   It  seems  that  a 

valence  1  atom  has  one  electron  in  excess 
or  lacks  one,  an  atom  of  valence  2,  two 
electrons,  etc. 

Although  chemistry  and  .  electricity 
ate  ordinarily  separate  studies,  tfaey  may 

advantageously  be  combined  to  explain 
each  other.  We  have  considered  the 
granular  ptructiirc  of  matter  and  the 
existence  of  the  dectixm,  and  from  time 
to  time  we  shall  find  things  which  demand 
a  knowledge  of  the  electron  as  well  as 
the  atom  or  molecule  and  shall  find  many 
places  where,  as  in  X-rays,  electn>l]^ 
rectifiers  and  batteries,  the  elcctncal 
action  can  only  be  understood  when 
know  the  chemical  action. 


BBLL  WORE 

w.  p. 

Ordinarily  an  electrician  who  is  wiring 
in  a  new  frame  house  lets  the  bell-work 
remain  until  last,  then  this  is  pulled  in 
with  wonderful  rapidity,  simply  because 
it  does  not  have  to  be  insulated.  Owing 
to  this  fact,  the  wires  are  run  over,  aroimd 
and  through  anything  and  everything, 
joints  being  made  between  walls  aiM 
ceilings.  In  one  year,  or  possil)ly  less, 
the  bell  i.s  out  of  order,  the  electrician 
sent  for,  the  test  made  and  a  line 
found  to  be  broken  inside  somewhere, 
so  that  another  wire  has  to  be 
run.  Many  times  this  line  has  to  be  run 
in  plain  sight,  the  owner  knowing  that 
pulHng  his  house  to  pieces  for  so  small  a 
job  is  a  needless  and  a  foolish  under- 
taking. In  a  few  years*  time,  the  closets, 
back-stairs,  and  cellar-way  is  a  maze  of 
dusty  and  dirty  bell  wire,  someof  whidi  are 
useless  and  one  or  two  of  which  ]  (  rfonn 
the  duty  which  each  in  its  turn  had  done. 

To  overcome  this  difficulty,  the  writer 
installs  all  bell  wire,  no  matter  how  long 
or  how  short,  in  a  manner  such  that,  if 
any  trouble  is  found  on  a  line,  that  one 
line  may  be  pulled  out  without  disturbing 
any  other  wire.  The  plan  is  to  take 
each  and  every  wire  into  the  cellar  in 
^  perfectly  straight  line,  there  being  no 
fastenings  whatever  for  them. 

A  piece  of  in.  board  should  be  fas- 
tened flush  with  the  studding  and  a 
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hole  bored  through  it  with  a  No.  1 1  bit. 
Holes  should  be  bored  right  through  to 
the  basement,  care  being  taken  to  get 
them  somewhere  near  in  line.  A  small 
piece  of  lath  will  suffice  to  hold  the  wire 
from  falling  back  through  the  hole  by 
twisting  the  wire  around  it.  In  tte 
cellar,  a  nail  may  be  driven  in  and  the 
wire  tied  to  it.  The  hiitton  wires  at  the 
door  should  be  done  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  the  same  manner.  Of  course  they  have 
to  pass  through  one  or  more  studs  at 
right  angles;  but  if  care  is  taken  in  cutting 
the  holes,  the  wires  will  be  free  to  slide 
back  and  forth. 

After  the  house  is  completed  and  the 
bells  and  buttons  in  place,  the  loose  ends 
in  the  cellar  should  be  connected.  This 
requires  a  Httle  work  in  the  basement, 
but  all  the  joints  are  in  plain  sight. 

Now,  if,  after  a  year  or  so,  trouble  is 
found  on  any  concealed  wire,  that  wire 
is  disconnected  from  its  bell  or  button 
and  from  the  nearest  joint  in  the  oeUar, 
and  a  new  jni  i\  of  wire  of  the  proper 
length  tied  on—  by  loosening  the  piaster 
away  from  it,  where  it  passes  through 
the  wall,  the  old  wire  may  be  pulled  out, 
and  the  new  one  pulled  in  behind  it 

With  this  method,  the  closets  and 
stairwa\'s  are  ahvays  free  from  loose 
wiring,  and  the  electrician  always  knows 
it  is  but  a  shnple  matter  to  xepair  it 
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MOVING  FECI 

Every  day  fifteen  million  people  attend 
the  moving  picture  shows  throughout 
the  country^  but  despite  the  evident 
populaxity  of  the  amusement,  there  are 
tew  who  understand  how  the  many  mysti- 
fying effects  are  produced. 

Men  walk  on  ceilings  like  flies,  or  run 
up  the  sides  of  houses  in  apparently 
entire  disrej^ard  of  the  law  of  gravity. 
Horses,  dogs,  cats  and  other  animals  walk 
backwards  or  sideways  in  a  manner  quite 
contrary  to  their  usual  nature;  coffee 
pots  proceed  to  pour  themselves  without 
any  \'isible  interference;  automobiles 
dash  through  crowded  streets  in  defiance 
of  all  speed  laws;  men  and  women  Call 
down  steep  inclines  and  over  the  edges 
of  precipices  and  get  up  again,  apparent- 
ly none  the  worse  for  their  experience; 
real  trains  collide,  and  real  mips  are 
wrecked  without  regard  to  the  expense 
involved — and  all  for  the  modest  price 
of  a  nickel  or  a  dime,  says  Boston  Ameri- 

€OH. 

How  is  it  done?  The  answer  may  be 
told  in  two  words:  It  isn't.  It's  all 
make-believe.  Real  persons  and  animals 
pose  for  the  pictures,  and  the  scenery  is 
sometimes  genuine,  but  that  is  all.  The 
rest,  for  the  most  part,  is  just  make- 
believe,  as  a  visit  to  the  great  studios 
where  moving  pictiures  are  made  would 
readily  demonstrate. 

Some  of  the  most  amazing  effects  are 
easily  accomplished  by  a  tactful  manipu- 
lation of  the  film;  others  require  more 
daborate  preparations.  To  make  an 
animal  walk  backwank»  a  moving-picture 
is  taken  of  it  walking  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  to  produce  the  desired  effect  the  film 
is  simply  reversed.  In  the  same  way  the 
really  astonishing  pictiu-es  of  brick  ap- 
parently flying  into  a  bricklayer's  hod 
are  obtained,  the  simple  operation  of  a 
man  dtmiping  a  hodload  of  bricks  being 
sufficient  to  give  the  fantastic  effect  when 
the  film  is  reversed. 

Everyone  who  has  visited  a  moving 
picture  exhibition  is  familiar  with  the 
ease  with  which  moving  picture  heroes 
and  heroines  nm  nimbly  up  the  sides 
of  houses  when  pursued,  and,  no  doubt, 
everyone  has  wondered  at  one  time  or 
another  how  the  feat  is  accomplished. 

There  are  two  ways  of  doing  this:  One 
is  to  have  the  person  posing  for  the  picture 
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drawn  up  the  side  of  a  real  house  by 
means  of  a  rope,  moving  his  feet  all  the 
timet  as  though  he  wfere  walking,  the  lope 
being  afterwards  painted  out  on  the  &m\ 

the  other  and  more  common  way  is  to 
make  the  film  in  a  specially  prepared 
studio.  On  the  ffoor  a  canvas  picture 
of  tiie  house  in  question  is  spread  and 
the  man  pursued  just  scrambles  along  it 
on  his  hands  and  knees. 

The  effect  of  inanimate  objects  moving 
themselves,  such  as  coffee  pots  pourii^ 
themselves,  chairs  and  similar  objects 
jumping  up  in  the  air,  chimney  pots 
falling  off  and  fiying  back  into  position, 
and  typewriters  woridng  of  their  own 
accord,  is  produced  by  means  of  wires 
which  are  either  too  fine  to  appear  in  the 
picttire  or,  if  they  show,  are  readily 
painted  out. 

Railroad  collisions  are  frequent  enough, 
one  would  imagine,  to  enable  the  moving 
picture  concerns  to  obtain  genuine  pic- 
tures of  them,  but  the  thrimng  pictures 
seen  on  the  moving  picture  screen  are 
obtained  in  a  far  less  realistic  manner. 
Miniatiu^  trains  constructed  and  staged 
with  great  fiddity  to  actual  conditions, 
and  which  ruA  automatically,  are  used 
for  the  purpose,  and  ser\'e  very  well. 
Sometimes  an  auto  is  made  to  collide 
at  a  crossing  with  a  locomotive  in  a 
similar  manner. 

The  familiar  film  showing  a  painter 
stencilling  a  ceiling,  to  which  he  appears 
to  be  dinging  in  a  most  unnatural  manner, 
while  an  assistant  is  holding  a  pot  of 
paint  up  to  him,  never  fails  to  create 
wonderment  among  the  uninitiated,  but 
is  easily  made.  The  pictures  are  taken 
in  a  make-believe  room,. tiie  waOs  of 
which  are  painted  upside  down  on  a  four- 
sided  screen,  and  the  floor  of  which  is 
painted  white  to  resemble  a  ceiling.  To 
a  rafter  across  the  top  a  man  is  suspended 
by  his  feet  and  holds  an  empty  paint 
pot  towards  the  floor,  upon  which  the 
man  posing  as  the  painter  kneels.  The 
latter  holds  a  stencil  to  the  floor  with  one 
hand  and  with  the  other  dips  a  brush  in 
the  paint  pot  which  the  suspended  man 
holds  towards  him.  After  the  pictures 
are  taken  the  film  is  run  oil  upside  down 
and  gives  the  topsy-turvy  effect  desired. 

In  a  similar  way  the  ^m  which  shows 
a  man  holding  himself  to  the  ceiling  by 
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the  top  of  his  head  and  the  pahns  of  his 
hands  is  made,  the  man  simply  standing 
on  his  head.  To  make  the  picture  realis- 
tic, tables  and  chairs  are  attached  to  the 
make-believe  room  and  an  elaborate 
chandelier  is  attached  to  the  floor,  so 
that  when  the  film  is  reversed  the  room 
will  appear  to  be  fully  furnished  and 
equipped. 

In  two  out  of  three  moving  pictures 
there  is  a  pursuit  in  which  men,  women 
and  children  are  made  to  scamper  over 
hill  and  dale  at  phenomenal  speed,  hones 
and  wagons  and  automobiles  tear  pell- 
mell  through  the  streets,  knocking  over ' 
fat  policemen  in  their  path,  and  every- 
thing noives  ivitfa  a  hustle  and  bustle 
that  is  little  short  of  amazing.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  neither  the  animate 
nor  the  inanimate  subjects  of  the  pictures 
ever  actually  covered  space  at  the  rate 
indicated.  When  the  pictures  ate  taken, 
the  persons  posing  for  them  may  move 
as  leisurely  as  they  please,  the  effect  of 
speed  being  produced  by  cutting  out 
niunerous  sections  of  the  fflm. 

The  super-imposed  negative,  a  process 
familiar  to  every  photographer,  is  often 
resorted  to  to  produce  weird  effects. 
In  this  manner  are  made  the  films  afaoiwing 
normal-sized  men  and  women  watching 
a  contest  between  what  appear  to  be  men 
and  women  no  bigger  than  a  thumb. 
Two  sets  of  pictures  are  taken.  First, 
the  full-sized  spectators  are  photographed 
while  making  'the  gesticulations  and 
motions  to  be  expected  of  interested 
spectators,  and  then  another  set  of  pic- 
tures of  the  contestants  is  made,  the 
persons  posing  for  them  being  stationed 
at  such  a  distance  from  the  mo\'ing  pic- 
ture machine  that  they  come  out  very 
small  in  the  pictures.  It  is  then  a  com- 
paratively simple  matter  to  oombtne  the 
two  films. 

To  construct  a  sky-scraper  in  the  short 
space  of  a  minute  or  two  seems  easy 
enough  after  observing  the  operation 
on  the  mo\nng  picture  screen.  The 
foundation  is  dug,  the  steel  skeleton 
construction  is  completed,  the  masonry 
and  woodwork  are  added,  the  scaffolding 
is  removed  and,  lo  and  behold,  the  tenants 
are  filing  in  and  out,  all  within  the  space 
of  time  it  takes  to  run  off  the  fihn! 

But  to  make  the  film  is  a  much  more 
tedious  operation  than  might  be  supposed. 
Every  day  during  the  progress  of  the 
actual  btdlding  of  the  stfucture  line 


moving  pictiire  man  must  photograph 
the  work,  and  when  the  building  is  com- 
pleted pictures  of  the  tenants  going  in  and 
out  must  be  taken.  Then  the  various 
films  are  united,  and  the  effect  when  they 
are  run  off  on  tibue  screen  is  little  dxxt 
of  marvellous. 

The  adventures  of  "Ahce  in  Wonder- 
land" have  suggested  some  most  fantas- 
tic ideas  to  the  moving  picture  man. 
In  one  of  the  films  Alice  grows  so  large 
that  she  hterally  bursts  through  her 
house,  her  legs  axid  arms  bulging  tfaroqgli 
the  windows  and  walls. 

This  effect  was  obtained  by  means  of 
the  multiple  process:  separate,  normal- 
siaed  pictares  of  the  house  behig  taken 
first,  and  then  pictures  of  Alice  with  her 
arms  and  legs  enlarged  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  fairly  filled  the  window  and 
doors.  When  the  two  films  are  combined 
AUce  is  prodigious  enou^  to  suit  the 
most  fastidious. 

Most  of  the  moving  picture  concerns 
employ  regular  stock  companies,  the 
members  of  which  receive  high  salaries. 

There  are  few  movnng  pictures  dis- 
played in  which  some  deception  of  this 
kind  is  not  practised,  but  nobody  minds 
it.  When  we  go  to  the  land  of  make- 
believe  we  are  willing  to  be  fooled. 

No  effort  is  spared  to  produce  weird 
effects  of  this  kind.  Skilled  actors  are 
employed  and  daborate  properties  ooai- 
structed  to  make  the  pictures  mooessful, 
and  the  moving  picture  man  is  always 
looking  for  something  novel  and  unique. 

FITTING  mnoES 
ICamHmud  from  page  186) 

Doors  are  treated  in  the  same  way. 
the  hinges  being  put  on  the  door  first, 
and  then  it  is  supported  in  position  against 
the  post  for  marking  the  hd^  of  the 
hinges,  and,  finally,  for  scre\^^ng  them. 
The  weight  of  the  door  is  supported 
during  these  processes  by  packing  it  up 
with  thin  bits  of  wood  or  wedges  beneath. 
The  door  should  be  turned  back  as  far 
as  possible,  so  that  the  hinges  are  wide 
open,  as  in  the  upper  views  in  Figs.  7 
and  8.  There  is  theq  no  difficulty  in 
atta^ing  it  properly.  In  house  doors 
an  open  joint  is  often  allowed,  so  that 
the  door  will  open  reasonably  wide,  with- 
out binding  against  the  mmikling  of  the 
doorway.  The  open  joint  is  not  made 
by  screwing  the  hinges  on  the  surface, 
but  by  letting  their  knuckles  stand  out 
a  little  farther  when  the  door  Is  dosei 
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TQB  SIMPLIFIED  TURBINE 


At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Elec- 
tric Light  Association,  last  spring,  Nikola 
Teaia  announced  for  the  first  time  tests 
on  an  improved  and  simplified  form  of 
turbine  prime  iriDvcr  which,  from  the 
success  so  far  acliieved  and  from  the 
probabilities,  seems  to  embody  a  long 
step  forward  in  the  utilization  of  the 
energy  of  steam.  Two  difficulties  have 
handicapped  the  turbine,  the  complica- 
tion in  reversing,  and  1^  great  number 
of  small  parts  which  must  be  assembled 
to  make  the  complete  machine.  Effort 
has  been  expended  on  all  classes  of  prime 
movers  to  secure  simplicity,  gradual 
abstraction  of  the  energy  of  heat  and  high 
speed  in  order  to  reduce  waste.  If  the 
development  of  the  future  bears  out  the 
present  promise,  the  new  form  devised 
by  Tesla  will  go  far  to  remove  all  these 
difficulties,  and  secure  desirabilities. 

To  give  an  idea  of  what  he  has  accom- 
plished, a  small  turbine  having  a  rotating 
member  9H  in-  in  diameter  and  2  in. 
wide,  developed  110  h  p.  with  free  ex- 
haust, and  it  had  no  blades,  vanes,  valves 
or  sliding  contacts  of  any  kind,  except 
the  jouraal  bearings.  Purtfaermore,  to 
reverse  the  direction  of  rotation,  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  close  one  valve  and  open 
another.   This  power   was  developed 
when  exhausting  to  the  atmosphere  and 
taking  steam  at  125  lbs.,  and  another 
unit  on  which  rather  extended  tests  have 
been  made,  and  which  had  a  rotor  18  in. 
in  diameter  by  3}4  in.  wide,  running 
under  like  conditions  of  pressure  and 
exhaust  has  developed  200  h.p.  at  a  steam 
consumption  of  38  lbs.  per  horse-p>ower 
hour.    While  this  does  not  seem  a  very 
remarkable  steam  economy,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  is  a  first  experi- 
mental engine,  that  the  turbine  fonn  of 
prime  mover  does  not  operate  with  the 
best  economy  unless  the  exhaust  is  at 
low  vacuum,  and  that  the  weight  of 
engine  per  horse-power  developed  was 
only  2  lbs.   The  space  occupied  by  this 
200  h.p.  tmit  is  only  2  ft.  x  3  ft.  and  2  ft. 

At  first  thought  it  might  seem  that 
the  speed  used,  9,000  revolutions  per 
mmute.  would  be  a  drawback;  but  here 
again  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 

rotating  member  consists  only  of  thin 
steel  discs  fastened  iismly  to  the  shaft, 
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and  having  no  blades,  vanes,  or  other 

loose  or  attached  parts,  and  that  even 
at  the  highest  speed  the  tensile  strain 
is  not  over  50,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  on 
any  part  of  the  machine. 

TKla  predicts  that  with  a  low-pressure  • 
stage  added,  exhausting  into  a  28 or 
29  in.  vacuum,  as  is  the  case  in  steam 
turbine  practice,  he  will  secure  a  steam 
consumption  of  less  than  12  lbs.  per 
horse-power  hour  on  a  200  h.p.  unit,  and 
that  he  will  be  able  to  get  10  h.p.  per  lb. 
weight  of  prime  mover. 

La  accomplidiing  this  result,  Tesla 
has  made  use  of  a  new  principle  in  steam 
engineering,  namely,  the  viscosity  and 
adhesion  of  the  fluid. 

Heretofore,  in  abstracting  the  energy 
from  steam,  tihe  reaction  of  steam  to  podi 
the  moving  part  forward  has  always  been 
utilized.  In  the  Tesla  turbine  the  steam 
drags  the  rotating  member  around  wift 
it  by  means  of  the  adhesion  of  the  steam 
to  surfaces  of  the  thin  discs. 

A  somewhat  similar  process  in  the 
reverse  direction  has  been  utilized  in  the 
water  brake  for  testing  turbines  in  which 
discs  are  revolved  rapidly  in  a  chamber 
filled  with  water  and  the  drag  of  the  water 
on  the  discs  produces  a  braking  effect 
whidh  loads  the  turbine.  In  that  appli- 
cation, however,  the  discs  are  kept  at 
some  considerable  distance  apart  and 
usually  blades  are  introduced  between 
them  to  retard  the  water  so  that  the 
friction  of  the  disc  on  the  water  is  de- 
pended on  to  produce  the  drag. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  by  placing 
the  Mades  dose  together  the  water  wfaicn 
will  be  cau^t  between  them  would  be 
throwTi  out  as  in  the  case  of  a  centrifugal 
pump,  and  if  there  were  an  inlet  at  the 
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center,  a  centrifugal  pumping  action 
would  be  produced.  This  is  exactly 
what  Tesla  has  done  in  the  pump  appli- 
cation of  his  principle;  and  ^he  motor 
application  is  simply  a  reversal  forcing 
the  steam  in  at  the  edge  of  the  discs  in  a 
tangential  direction  and  permitting  it 
to  work  its  way  inward  in  a  spiral  path 
imtil  it  exhausts  at  the  center  of  the  disc. 

In  the  200  h.p.  tmit  there  are  25  discs, 
each  in.  thick,  and  so  placed  on  the 
shaft  that  the  entire  distance  occupied 
along  the  shaft  is  3V2  in-  As  there  arc 
no  guide  plates  or  vanes,  the  steam  takes 
its  natural  path  from  the  circumference 
to  the  center,  and  when  the  rotor  is  at 
rest,  it  flows  by  a  short-curved  path,  as 
indicated  by  the  line  in  the  end  view, 
across  the  face  of  the  disc.  When  the 
rotor  is  up  to  speed,  the  steam,  in  making 
its  passage  across  the  face  of  the  disc, 
makes  several  revolutions,  so  that  its 

m 

path  is  from  12  to  16  ft.  in  the  form  of  a 
Spiral  as  indicated. 

It  is  evident  that  as  the  direction  of 
rotation  of  the  shaft  is  determined  en- 
tirely by  the  direction  of  the  entering  jet, 
all  thajb  is  necessary  to  reverse  the  flow 
and  tiie  rotation  is  to  shut  off  the  nozzle 
at  one  side  of  the  disc  and  turn  on  the 
nozzle  at  the  other  side.  The  drawing, 
whidi  is  an  illustration  of  the  patent 
principle,  diows  how  this  is  accomplished, 
but  does  not,  of  course,  indicate  the  actual 
detail  of  the  working  machine. 

To  show  the  reversibility  of  the  opera- 
tion as  prime  mover  or  pump,  two  20O 
h.p.  machines  arc  coupled  together 
through  a  torsion  spring,  and  one  of  these 
is  driven  as  a  turbine  while  the  other  one 
has  steam  admitted  in  the  direction  oppo- 
site to  that  of  rotation,  and  is  used  as  a 
brake.  Evidently  the  amount  of  twist 
of  the  torsion  spring  is  an  indication  of 
the  load  carried  and  this  has  been  used 
to  construct  a  direct  reading  horse-power 
indicator  which  shows  at  a  glance  just 
what  power  is  bfeing  developed. 

Mr.  Tesla,  in  an  mterview  g^ven  to 
the  Electrical  Review,  has  stated  that 
the  110  h.p.  turbine  has  attained  a  per- 
formance of  more  than  2  h.p.  per  pound 
of  material,  and  by  careful  construction 
for  lightness  might  have  been  much  im- 
proved, also  that  the  steam  consumption 
for  this  little  unit  was  only  36  lbs.  per 
horse-po\ycr  hour  with  free  exhaust  and 
back  pressure  of  1  to  2  lbs.  He  states 
further  that  this  economy  could  further 


be  greatly  increased  by  using  a  2-stage 
machine,  so  that  it  would  not  take  over 
12  lbs.  per  horse-power  hour,  wfaich  win 
be  recognized  as  a  remarkable  petfomi- 
ance  for  a  110  h.p.  prime  mover. 

To  demonstrate  the  efficiency  of  the 
principle  as  a  pump,  Tesla  has  in  his 
offices  a  Via  h.p.  electric  motor  driving 
a  Tesla  pump,  which  pumps  40  gal.  a 
minute  against  a  9  ft.  head.  Evidently 
the  motor  is  carrying  some  over  load,  as 
the  water  horse-power  would  be  0.09,  while 
the  rated  capacity  of  the  motor  is  0.083 
h.p.,  but  the  demonstration  serves  to 
show  the  high  efficiency  of  the  principle 
when  applied  to  ptimping. 

It  is  evident  that  so  simple  a  de\nce, 
and  one  which  has  in  it  the  elements  of 
high  efficiency,  has  wide  applicatioa  in 
the  industries,  and,  the  ampHcity  of 
construction  and  the  strength  that  may 
be  secured,  make  it  seem  probable  that 
a  solution  of  the  gas  ttu'bine  proposition 
is  to  be  worked  out  along  this  Ime.  It 
is  quite  conceivable  that  by  applying 
this  method  the  simpUcity  of  the  steam 
turbine  and  the  hi^  efficiency  of  the 
gas  engine  will  be  combmed,  giving  us  a 
more  efficient  heat  motor  than  has  yet 
been  known.  Much  remains  to  be  deter- 
mined as  to  distance  between  discs, 
diameters  and  speed  of  revolution  for 
different  pressures,  but  the  workability 
of  the  principle  seems  to  be  proved.— 
Practical  Engineer. 

XoRay  Apparatus  of  Todaj 

{Continued  from  page  161) 
volts  are  required  to  jump  them,  and  this 
is,  of  course,  wasted  energy. 

The  results  attained  with  this  extraordi- 
nary arrangement,  as  regards  the  result- 
ant wave  form,  is  seen  in  Fig.  8,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  wave-form  of  the  sec- 
ondary current  supplied  by  an  induction 
coil,  Fig.  9.  As  will  be  evident,  there  are 
dead  intervals  between  each  pulsation 
of  direct  current  as  supplied  by  the 
"Interrupterless"  outfit,  but  the  current 
does  not  fall  as  rapidly  in  value  as  the 
induction  coil  current,  and  there  is  no 
inverse  current,  whatever,  to  injure  and 
disintegrate  electrodes  of  the  X-ray  tube. 

This  type  of  machine  gives  extxsmely 
good  results  in  connection  with  a  hijjh- 
frequcncy  therapeutic  or  treatment  set, 
the  regular  connections  being  given  in 
Fig.  10  and  11  fo^  Tesla  coils  and  Ondio 
ooSs,  resppctivdy. 
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CONCRBTB  AUD  CEMENT 

p.  LBSOT  VLANSBVIIG  AND  L.  BONVOULOIK 


One  of  [the  most  important  materials 
uaed  In  tke  building  construction  of  today 

is  concrete.  This  material  and  its  method 
of  use  arc  by  no  means  new  and  date  back 
to  the  Romans  more  than  2,000  years  ago. 
In  500  B.C.  Romans  made  use  of 
concrete  and  secured  most  excellent 
results  from  a  mixture  of  slaked  lime, 
volcanic  dust,  sand  and  broken  stone. 

The  Romans  used  concrete  for  many 
purposes,  such  as  pavements,  iloon,  walls, 
arches  and  domes.  Almost  invariably 
the  Roman  walls  were  built  of  concrete, 
faced  with  brick,  stone  or  marble,  the 
facing  being  very  thin.  Really,  the 
concrete  was  employed  as  a  core  between 
the  inner  and  outer  facings.  An  example 
of  early  concrete  construction  is  the 
Pantheon  in  Rome  which  was  built  by 
Agrippa  about  the  time  of  Christ.  The 
dome  of  this  building  is  142  ft.  in  diame- 
ter, and  is  built  of  concrete  in  a  framework 
of  brick  ardies.  To  construct  a  stmUar 
dome  would  be  regarded  as  an  engineering 
feat  even  at  the  present  time.  The  de- 
velopment of  domed  structures  among 
the  Romans  was  probably. in  a  large 
measure  due  to  ms  use  of  concrete. 
Other  examples  of  early  concrete  con- 
struction are  the  aqueduct  of  Vejus  and 
an  upper  floor  in  the  House  of  Vestals. 
This  floor  has  a  span  of  20  ft.  and  is  14  in. 
thick.  In  the  Baths  of  Caracalla  there 
are  remains  of  extensive  concrete  vaults. 

The  Normans  well  understood  the  use 
and  value  of  concrete  and  it  was  exten- 
sively used  by  thcni  for  walls  and  founda- 
tions. It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the 
castle  of  Badajos  in  Spain  still  shows  the 
marks  of  l^e  boarded  frame  into  which 
the  concrete  was  poured.  In  many  of 
the  Norman  and  English  cathedrals, 
concrete  was  successfully  employed  in 
the  foundattoos,  some  of  the  best  ex- 
amples being  Ely  Cathedral,  Wet  minster 
Abbey,  and  Salisbury  Cathedral .  During 
the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  centtuy, 
Gnilfoird  castie  was  erected  with  concrete 
walls.  12  to  14  ft.  thick  at  the  base. 

The  concrete  of  today  is  a  mixture  of 
lime  or  cement,  water,  sand  and  small 
irregular  pieces  of  stone,  brick,  cinders, 
etc..  and  differs  from  that  of  the  Romans 
only  in  that  cement  is  usually  employed 
in  place  of  the  lime.   The  ingredients  of 


concrete  may  be  divided  into  two  classes: 
the  first  b^Dg  the  active  or  cementing 
materials,  namely,  lime  or  cement  and 
water;  the  second,  the  inactive  materials 
such  as  sand,  small  pieces  of  stone,  brick 
and  cinders.  The  active  agents  which 
cause  the  concrete  to  solidify'  are  termed 
the  matrix,  while  the  inactive  ingredients 
are  called  the  aggregate.  Since  the 
aggregates^  are  of  irregular  shape  and 
vaiymg  sites,  there  would  ordinarily 
exist  air  spaces  between  the  separate 
pieces,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  matrix 
to  fill  dl  such  spaces  (mch  are  known 
as  voids)  and  form  the  whole  into  a  solid 
mass. 

While  we  have  seen  that  concrete  has 
been  used  for  over  2,000  years  for  building 
purposes,  it  was  not  until  the  invention 
of  "Portland  cement"  by  Joseph  Aspdin 
of  Leeds,  England,  that  concrete  assumed 
a  foremost  place  in  the  Ust  of  available 
building  materials.  The  cement  was 
discovered  by  Aspdin  in  1824,  and  is 
without  doubt  the  strongest  cement  that 
the  world  has  ever  known.  For  the  next 
twenty-five  years  progress  was  dow,  but 
about  1850,  due  to  both  improved  meth- 
ods of  manufacture  and  improved  quality 
of  the  finished  product,  there  was  a  more 
general  recognition  of  its  merits  and  its 
commercial  success  was  assured. 

Until  quite  recently,  lime  was  practi- 
cally the  only  material  employed  as  a 
matrix.  The  Romans  made  use  of  lime 
for  all  of  their  construction  woric,  both 
for  concrete  and  mortar,  and  good  evi- 
dence is  shown  of  how  well  they  under- 
stood its  nature  by  such  of  their  structures 
as  still  exist.  When  lii|ie  is  used  as  a 
matrix,  it  should  be  groiiiifl,  not  slaked 
and  sieved,  as  is  done  in  some  places. 
There  are  conflicting  opinions  as  to 
whether  it  should  be  used  ftesh  or  allowed 
to  season. 

Probably  the  inventor  of  Portland 
cement  never  for  a  moment  imagined 
what  a  revolution  it  would  make  in  all 
building  and  engineering  works.  The 
Thames  River  tunnel  was  the  first  engi- 
neering work  of  importance  in  which 
Portland  cement  was  used.  Originally, 
chemistry  had  littie  or  nothing  to  do 
with  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement, 
and,  as  a  result,  the  original  cement  was 
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a  weak  product  compered  with  that  of 

today. 

An  average  analysis  of  some  of  the 
best  modem  cements  is  as  follows: 

Lime,  60  to  65  percent;  silica,  20  to  25 
percent;  alumina,  6  to  9  percent;  oxide 
of  iron,  2  to  5  percent;  sulphuric  add, 
1  to  4  percent;  magnesia,  1  to  3  percent. 

The  magnesia  is  simply  an  tmpuiity 
in  the  chalk  and  it  may  cause  expansion 
and  disint^ataon  if  it  esdsts  to  a  greater 
extent  than  1  to  3  percent.  Neuly  all 
governments  limit  the  presence  of  this 
impurity  to  4  percent  in  the  finished 
product. 

Repeated  experiments  have  shown 
the  importance  of  miifbnn  fineness  in 
cement,  and  that  it  cannot  be  ground  too 
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finely  or  sifted  too  carefully,  since  its 
tensile  strength  is  dependent  upon  its 
fineness,  when  mixed  with  sand.  Also, 
the  finer  the  cement,  the  greater  is  its 
adhesive  strength.  Two  difierent  sieves 
aro  used  to  test  the  fineness:  one  of  100 
meshes  to  the  inch  (10,000  to  the  square 
inch),  and  the  other  of  200  meshes  to  the 
inch  (40,000  to  the  square  inch).  The 
cement  first  passed  throus^  llie  100- 
mesh  sieve  until  not  more  ii»axk  1  percent 
passes  through  after  sifting  one  minute. 
The  sieve  is  moved  back  and  forth  at 
the  rate  of  about  200  strokes  per  minute, 
tapping  at  the  same  time  wiui  the  other 
hand.  The  part  remaining  in  the  sieve 
is  then  passed  through  the  200-mesh 
sieve  in  the  same  manner. 


In  order  that  the  tests  made  shall  be 
the  same  everywhere  and  that  the  manu- 
facturers may  have  a  definite  standard 
to  woric  from,  tiie  American  Society  for 
Testing  Materials  has  issued  a  pamphlet 
containing  standard  specifications  for 
cement.  These  specifications  are  used 
when  any  concrete  construction  woric 
is  being  carried  on.  The  following 
extracts  are  taken  from  the  pamphlet: 
"Portland  Cement  is  the  term  applied 
to  the  finely  pulverized  product  lesmtiiig 
from  the  calcination  to  incipient  fusion 
of  an  intimate  mixture  of  properly  pro- 
portioned argillaceous  and  calcareous 
materials,  and  to  which  no  addition 
greater  than  3  percent  has  been  made 
subsequent  to  calcination.  The  specific 
gravity  shall  not  be  less  than  3.10.  Its 
fineness  shall  be  such  that  it  shall  leave 
by  weight  a  residue  of  not  more  than 
8  percent  on  the  No.  100,  and  not  more 
than  25  percent  on  the  No.  200  sieve. 
It  shall  not  develop  initial  set  in  less  than 
thirty  minutes;  and  must  devdop  hard 
set  in  not  less  than  one  hour,  nor  mors 
than  ten  hours.  The  minimum  require- 
ments for  tensile  strength  for  briquettes 
1  sq.  in.  in  sectum  sihall  be  as  follows: 

Age  Nest  Cement  Strength 

24  hours  in  moist  air  175  Ids. 

7  day8(l  day  in  moist  air,  6  days  in  water)  500  lbs. 
28dayiC*  "  **    "    "  27      *•    **  )  tfOOII*. 

Tha  cement  shall  contain  not  more  than 
1.75  percent  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  add 
(SOa).  nor  more  than  4  percent  of  mag- 
nesia (MgO)." 

It  is,  of  course,  desirable  to  t^  every 
new  batch  of  cement  to  see  that  it  comes 
up  to  the  specifications,  as  different 
batches  are  apt  to  vary  somewhat  in 
quality,  or  may  have  become  damp  in 
transit  and  have  had  its  quality  impaired 
thereby.  In  order  to  obtain  a  repre- 
sentative value  of  the  batch,  a  small 
quantity  of  cement  is  taken  from  a  certain 
number  of  barrels,  say  one  in  every  tea. 
A  hole  is  drilled  in  the  side  of  the  barrel, 
and  the  cement  so  obtained  is  mixed 
thoroughly.  The  results  of  the  tests  are 
taken  as  the  average  value  of  the  batch. 

The  most  important  test  is  the  tension 
test.  Briquettes  of  the  shape  shown  in 
the  sketch,  Fig.  1,  and  having  their 
smallest  cross-section  of  1  sq.  in.,  are 
made  either  neat  or  in  the  ratio  1  to  1 
(one  part  of  cement  to  one  part  of  sand). 
After  being  carefully  tamped  in  tlie  molds 
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Pig.  2.  lltffhiM  for  Twting  Bri^attMt 


tiw^  are  allowed  to  set  for  one  d^y  in 
moist  air  and  then  placed  in  wa^.er  for 
periods  varying  from  one  day  to  28  days. 
SevGfal  difierait  typa  of  maclifaes  are 
tused  to  test  the  briquettes,  but  in  prin- 
ciple they  are  all  alike.  The  machine 
shown  in  Fig.  2  is  one  of  the  common 
types.  The  briquettes  are  placed  in  the 
jaws  marked  A.  The  upper  jaw  is  con- 
nected to  a  system  of  levers  B  and  C. 
D  is  a  weight  mounted  upon  a  roller  and 
travels  on  B.  It  is  propelled  by  means 
of  a  oofd  running  over  pulleys  and  to  one 
of  the  pulleys  is  attaclfed  the  handwheel 
E.  The  end  of  the  lever  C  comes  oppo- 
site a  small  fixed  pointer  and  is  used 
merely  to  magnify  the  deflection  and 
thus  make  possible  a  more  perfect  bal- 
ance. When  a  briquette  in  A  is  under 
tension,  C  drops  and  by  turning  the  hand- 
ivfaeel  the  weight  is  moved  until  balance 
is  secured  and  the  end  of  the  lever  C 
comes  directly  opposite  the  pointer. 
The  tension  may  then  be  read  on  B, 
which  is  graduated  in  pounds.  The  lower 
jaw  is  attached  to  a  long  screw  F,  which 
passes  thnnUj^  a  nut  in  the  center  of  the 
gear  G.  H  is  a  worm  enj^agin^'  in  G  and 
turned  by  a  handle.  When  a  briquette 
is  being  tested,  H  and  E  are  turned  at 
tiie  same  time,  thus  applying:  the  load 
with  one  hand  and  keeping  it  balanced 
with  the  other  until  the  briquette  breaks. 


The  breaking  strength  per  square  inch 
may  then  be  read  directly  from  the  scale. 

Compression  tests  are  rarely  made 
Ottts^  of  the  laboratory,  smce  the  Crush- 
ing strength  of  cement  is  much  greater 
than  its  tensile  strength,  and  therefore 
such  tests  would  require  heavier  and 
more  expensive  machines.  It  is  true 
that  concrete  or  cement  is  no^y  used 
in  tension,  but  since  the  results  are  merely 
comparative  and  have  no  relation  to  their 
actxial  strength  wlien  in  use,  the  results 
obtained  firmn  the  tensile  tests  are  the 
only  ones  needed. 

Next,  in  importance,  comes  the  time 
of  setting.  Two  sets  are  recognized: 
the  initial  and  the  final  sets.  A  Vicat 
needle  is  usually  employed  to  detcnnine 
the  time  of  set,  but  home-made  needles 
may  be  used  with  as  good  results.  In 
Fig.  3  a  wire  or  rod  1  nun.  in  diameter 
is  fastened  to  a  weight  so  that  their 
combined  weights  shall  be  300  grams. 
A  screw  permits  raising  or  lowering 
the  weight.  A  pat  of  cement  is  placed 
and  the  needle  is  carefully  brought 
down  to  the  level  of  the  pat.  When  the 
needle  no  longer  penetrates  to  a  point 
.2  of  an  inch  above  tlie  glass  plate,  initial 
set  is  said  to  have  been,  obtained,  and 
when  it  no  longer  sinks  into  the  suirface, 
final  set  is  reached. 

The  other  tests  described  in  the  speci- 
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of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Bngineers  are  not  usually  made  in  the 
field,  since  they  require  somewhat  elab* 
ofate  apparatus. 

A  matter  of  great  importance  is  the 
testing  of  the  voids  in  the  sand  and 
aggregates  to  see  that  with  the  given  pro- 
portions, all  of  the  voids  will  be  filled. 
The  following  is  the  method  usually 
followed.  A  watcr-ti^ht  vessel  of  known 
volume  is  filled  up  level  with  the  aggre- 
gates, and  water  is  poured  in  until  it 
oomes  level  with  the  top,  taking  cane  to 
notice  the  amount  of  water  poured  in. 
This  volume  of  water  divided  by  the 
volume  of  the  vessel  will  give  the  pro- 
portion of  voids  in  the  aggregates.  The 
voids  in  the  sand  are  measured  in  the 
same  way.  Suppose  we  have  a  1 :2 :4 
mixture.  The  v^sel  contains  1,000 
ctt.  in.,  and  400  cu.  in.  ctf  water  have  been 
poured  in  after  it  was  filled  with  the 
aggregates.  Then  there  are  40  percent 
of  voids  in  the  aggregates.  From  the 
proportion  of  1:2:4  it  is  seen  that  1,000 
cu.  in.  of  aggregates  would  l)e  used  with 
vSOO  cu.  in.  of  sand  and  250  cu.  in.  of 
cement.  40  percent  of  voids  would 
require  only  400  cu.  in.  of  sand,  so  that 
we  have  an  excess  of  100  cu.  in.,  and  we 
are  certain  that  all  of  the  voids  are  filled. 
If  the  voids  in  the  Siind  are  found  to  be 
35  percent  and  250  cu.  in.  of  cement  are 
to  be  used  with  500  cu.  in.  of  sand  the 
proportions  would  be  correct.  True, 
this  would  give  us  an  excess  of  oement. 


but  this  is  desirable,  as  we  must  allow 
for  shrinkage  of  the  cement  and  sand 
when  mixed  with  water. 

In  measrmng  the  sand  care  should  be 
takenXthoroughly  to  dry  it  as  there  is 
always  some  moisture  present  in  the  sand, 
and  this  would  cause  the  voids  to  appear 
to  be  smaller  than  they  really  are.  In 
case  the  voids  in  the  aggregates  exceed 
the  amount  of  sand  to  be  used,  the  aggre- 
gates should  be  bcokm  tip  into 
sises  or  else  a  diffefent  "  ' 


Aeroplanes  in  the  Postal  Service 

With  the  aeroplane's  practical  mili- 
tary value   being  so  clearly  demon- 
strated before  our  very  eyes,  we  only 
need  to  turn  our  attention  in  another 
direction  to  see  an  even  greater  practical 
triumph  accomplished  by  the  aeroplane 
for  another  branch  of  the  Government 
which  means  no  less  for  the  immediate 
progress  of  our  rapidly  moving  civiliza- 
tion in  time  of  peace  than  the  wonder- 
fiil  accomphshments  of  the  aeroplane 
toward  the  practical  solution  of  some  of 
the  great  problems  of  war.  I  refer  to  the 
recent  establishment  at  Allahabad  in 
India  of  an  aerial  postal  service  with 
special  aerial  postmarks  to  be  put  upon 
all  letters,  and  a  complete  postal  instal- 
lation embracing  all  the  red  tape  at- 
tached  to   the   transportation   of  His 
Majesty's  "  Royal  Mail."  This  has  lately 
been  done  under  the  personal  supervi- 
sion of  Captain  W.  Windham,  who  or- 
ganized this  excellent  undertaking  to 
demonstrate  the  absolute  practicability 
of  maintaining  postal  oommunicatioii 
with  a  city,  even  though  it  may  be  un- 
dergoing a  state  of  siege  and  is  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  the  forces  of  the 
enemy.   Over  six  thousand  letters  were 
carried   in   specially-constructed  mail 
pouches  which  were  carefully  loaded 
upon  an  aeroplane  and  transported  to  a 
neighboring  postal  station. — AugustxnA 
Post  on  "  Practical  Usesofihe  Atroplan^* 
in  Jung  Columbian, 


Prisoner  (stuttering  painfully):  "Ti^ 
tz-tz-st-st-st!" 

Magistrate:  "Dear,  dear,  what's  he 
charged  with,  Constable?" 

Constable:  "Sounds  like  soda  water, 
your  worship. — Everybody* s  Weekly." 
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In  this  department  will  be  published  original,  practical  articles  pertaining  to 
Wireless  Telegraphy  and  Wireless  Telephony 


THE  USE  OF  ALUMINUM  WIRE  FOR  AERIALS 

CHAS.  UORTON 


Wireless  men  as  a  rule  discourage  the 

for  aerials,  on  the 

groiind  that  it  is  too  apt  to  break  und^ 

strain,  and  that  good  connections  cannot 
be  had,  because  it  cannot  be  easily  sold* 
cred.  The  use  of  copper  wire  eliminates 
tbese  troubles,  but,  as  copper  is  much 
more  expensive  than  aluminum,  length 
for  Icnf^th,  it  would  be  very  desirable,  if 
possible,  to  use  alumintun,  especially 
for  amateurs. 

The  author's  experiences  in  the  use  of 
aluminum  for  aerial  construction  shows 
that  this  wire  may  be  so  used  and  with 
way  good  results,  if  proper  precautions 
are  taken. 

The  author  has  such  an  aerial  of  four 
No.  12  aluminum  wires,  which  span  a 
distanoe  of  almost  200  ft  Thewiresare 
almost  4  ft.  apart  and  about  80  ft.  from 
the  ground  where  the  station  is  located. 
This  aerial  has  been  in  use  about  a  year, 
and  has  weathered  some  very  severe 
storms,  including  the  hurricane  that  we 
had  early  in  the  spring.  One  thing  in 
favor  of  akmiinum  wire  is  the  fact  that, 
owing  to  its  somewhat  oily  siurface  when 
oxidized,  it  does  not  allow  l^e  formation 
of  ice  in  sleety  weather,  thus  eliminating 
one  of  the  causes  which  break  down  many 
telegraph  and  telephone  lines  ev^ 
winter. 

Now,  as  to  the  methods  to  be  used,  and 
the  precautions  to  be  observed: 

1.  In  order  to  prevent  galvanic  action, 
idddi  is  very  apt  to  oocitf  with  alumi- 
won,  see  that  all  contacts  of  the  alumi- 
num with  any  other  metal  be  prevented 
as  far  as  possible.  For  instance,  where 
the  wire  loops  through  the  galvanized 
ting  of  the  insulators,  the  ring  should  be 


Method  orUsiNO 
AmniNiuM  W/R£ 
For  Aerials. 


first  woimd  with  tape  and  then  the  wire 
looped  in  and  fastened  so  that  the  tape 
prevents  anyXetectrical  oonnection^with 

the  zinc. 

2.  All  joints  should  be  soldered^with 
spedal  aluminum  solder  on  the  market, 

or  if  this  is  too  difficult,  the  wires  may 
be  scraped  clean  and  wound  together 
tightly  for  a  distance  of  3  or  4  in.  The 
finished  joint  is  then  wound  over  tightly 
with  rubber  (Okonite)  tape  which  soon 
forms  a  water-tight  one-piece  coating 
and  effectually  protects  the  wire  from 
oxidation.  The  author,  on  examining 
such  a  joint  aftef  a  hard  season,  saw  that 
the  surface  of  the  wire  was  perfectly 
bright.  The  rubber  may  be  protected 
by  a  layer  of  ordinary  tape. 

3.  Where  the  wire  is  sharply  bent  or 
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subject  to  strain,  it  should  be  reinforced 
as  follows: 

The  wire  is  first  looped  through  the 
taped  insulator  ring  and  twisted  about 
itself  as  usual.  Referring  to  Fig.  1,  the 
aerial  wire  is  shown  in  the  middle  passing 
through  the  ring  and  twisted  about  itself 
close  up  to  the  insulator  ring.  Next,  a 
piece  of  aerial  wire  is  looped  through  the 
ring  and  each  end  twisted  about  the  aerial 
wire  beyond  the  first  twist.  This  is 
readily  seen  in  the  drawing.  Now  a  long 
piece  of  aerial  wire  is  very  tightly  wound 
over  the  whole  and  fastened  in  the  insu- 
lator ring  on  one  end  and  twisted  about 
the  aerial  wire  at  the  other.  This  winding 
is  shown  in  section  in  the  drawing  by  the 
two  rows  of  circles.  To  finish,  the  whole 
joint  is  wound  tightly  with  rubber  tape, 
and,  if  desired,  the  rubber  wound  with 
ordinary  tape.  The  rubber  tape  is  here 
shown  in  section  by  the  heavy  black  part. 
Soon  after  the  rubber  tape  is  wound  on, 
it  becomes  a  solid  piece  of  rubber,  and  it 


is  impossible  to  unwind  it  again.  When 
it  is  cut  off  for  inspection  the  joint  will 
be  found  perfectly  bright. 

4.  The  aerial  here  referred  to  is  of 
the  shifted  T-type,  and  where  the  drop 
wires  are  taken  off  the  joint  is  made  as 
follows.  Referring  to  Fig.  2  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  drop  wire  is  brought  to  the 
aerial  wire,  wotmd  about  for  a  distance 
of  3  or  4  in.,  and  finally  brought  back 
and  tv^isted  about  itself,  thus  forming  an 
open  triangle.  This  form  of  joint  pre- 
vents a  right-angled  connection,  which 
would  sway  back  and  forth  until  the  wire 
breaks  off. 

5.  When  using  pincers  to  twist  the 
wire,  be  very  careful  that  the  cutting  edge 
does  not  nick  the  wire,  for  even  a  slight 
nick  is  apt  to  cause  a  break. 

•  If  all  the  points  given  above  are  care- 
fully observed,  no  trouble  will  be  experi- 
enced. No,  10  or  12  should  be  used 
unless  the  span  is  very  short,  when  No.  14 
may  be  safely  used. 


IMPROVED  MINERAL  DETECTOR  STAND 

p.  MERTZ 


A  mineral  detector  stand  that  has  been 
designed  to  eliminate  several  disadvan- 
tages of  the  ordinary  type,  and  yet  be  as 
simple,  compact  and  efficient  as  possible, 
is  shown  in  the  illustration. 

To  make  this  detector  get  a  base  A, 
preferably  of  hard  mbbcr.  5^2  i"-  long, 
2  in.  wide  and  3  2  i".  thick.  Then  drill 
two  'Vi*  in.  holes  in  the  positions  shown 


at  E  and  F  in  the  plan  view,  and  counter- 
bore  them  on  the  under  side  with  a  ^  in. 
drill  to  a  depth  of  3-^  in. 

Get  two  pieces  of  brass  tubing  (C  and 
D)  ^  in.  outside  diameter,  in.  inside 
diameter,  and  i},^  in.  and  3^  in.  long, 
respectively.  As  this  tubing  is  hard  to 
get  and  is  expensive,  thin  tubing  can  be 
used  if  filled  with  melted  solder  or  lead. 


IMPROVED  MINERAL  DETECTOR  STAND. 
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while  an  Hi*  in.  bar  is  held  in  the  center 
of  it,  forming  a  core,  which  is  removed 
when  the  solder  is  hard. 

Procure  two  8-32  round  head  lirass 
machine  screws  E  and  F,  respectively 
1^  and  V/^  in.  long,  with  two  thumb 
and  hexagon  nuts  G  and  H,  I  and  to 
fit  each. 

Get  two  pieces  of  spring  brass  or  phos- 

Shor-bronze  strips  K  and  L,  ^/^  in.  wide, 
M  in.  thick,  and  A%  and  in.  long, 
reflectively,  wiHi  a  'He  in.  hole  drilled 
H  ii^  from  one  end  of  L,  and  each  end  of 
K. 

Also  obtain  a  piece  of  brass  rod  M, 

H  in*  in  diameter  and  ^  in.  long,  with 
an  in.  hole  drilled  right  through  and 
counterbored  with  a  in.  drill,  to  a  depth 
of  ^  in.  Pass  an  8-32  round  head  brass 
machine  screw  H  in.  long  through  the 
small  hole,  as  shown  in  the  illustration, 
and  fasten  the  sensitive  crystal  in  the  cup 
in  the  usual  manner.  You  can  now  pass 
the  screw  through  one  of  the  hdes  in  E 
and  fasten  the  cup  to  the  spring  with  a 
battery  thumb-nut. 

When  this  has  been  done  the  screw  E 
may  be  put  through  its  hole  in  the  l^e  i4, 
and  the  brass  tube  D  and  brass  strip  K 
are  slipped  over  it.  Then  the  nut  H  is 
screwed  over  this  and  G  put  on  to  act  as 


binding-post.  The  same  is  done  with 
screw  F,  tube  C,  strip  L  and  nuts  J  and  /, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  base. 

Now  the  slider  N  can  be  made.  This 
is  cut  out  of  a  piece  of  hard  rubber  or 
black  fiber  1  in.  long,  in.  wide,  and 
%  in.  thick  to  the  shape  shown,  not  for- 
getting the  saw  kerf  to  admit  the  indi- 
cator O.  This  indicator  consists  of  a 
piece  o£  Vi«  in.  sheet  brass  cut  out  as 
^own  and  forced  into  the  kerf  made  in  N, 

A  scale  P  is  now  to  be  made  of  thin 
sheet  brass  and  divided  into  100  parts, 
as  shown. 

Then  the  slider  N  is  placed  in  the  posi- 
tion shown  in  the  illustration  and  the 
springs  K  and  L  bent  so  that  when  N  is 
at  the  extreme  left  (O  on  the  scale)  the 
crystal  in  cup  M  will  not  touch  L.  When, 
however,  N  is  tavou^t  to  the  right,  differ- 
ent decrees  of  pressure  can  be  brought 
upon  the  mineral  according  to  the  number 
shown  on  the  scale  by  the  indicator. 

When  the  contact  between  L  and  the 
crystal  in  M  is  to  be  broken  for  sending, 
or  for  any  other  reason,  the  number  shown 
by  the  indicator  must  be  noted,  and  the 
slider  pushed  to  the  eiEtreme  left  O. 

When  contact  is  to  be  restored,  N  is 
simply  pushed  to  the  right  until  the 
desired  number  is  shown  by  the  indicator. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WIRELESS  SOCIETIES 


The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology Wireless  Society 

The  Mass.  Institute  of  Technology 
Wireless  Society. — In  response  to  the 
request  for  names  to  aid  in  the  compila- 
tion of  a  directory  of  wireless  amateurs 
near  Boston,  as  published  in  the  January, 
1912,  Electrician  and  Mechanic,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  letters  have  been 
received  by  the  Secretary. 

It  will  be  of  groat  advanta<:e  to  Boston 
amateurs  if  a  c<.)nii)k'te  and  accurate  list 
of  their  stations  can  be  compiled  and 
published;  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  de- 
sired that  every  amateur  who  possesses 
a  station  powerful  enough  to  communi- 
cate readily  with  Boston  should  send  in 
to  the  Secretary  his  name,  address,  call 
letters  and  power.  It  will  also  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  Society  if  he  will  send  in  the 
same  information  about  other  amatetu' 
•tatioos  which  he  knows  to  be  in  constant 
operatmu 


It  has  already  become  impossible  to 

answer  all  the  letters  which  have  been 
received;  but  notice  will  be  given  when 
the  list  is  ready  for  pubUcation,  and  opera- 
tors whose  names  appear  in  it  will  be 
given  a  chance  to  secure  copies  at  cost 
price. 

*^  J.  H.  ELUS.  Secretary. 


Pittsburg,  Pa. — The  Signal  Corps  of 
the  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania, 
with  headquarters  in  Pittshur^,  will  be 
equipped  with  two  complete  United 
States  Army  type  portable  wireless  out- 
fits. The  issue  of  the  equipment  will  be 
made  about  February  1,  and  wireless 
practice  stations  will  be  installed  im- 
mediatdy. 

The  armory  of  the  Signal  Corps  is 
located  on  Mt.  Washington,  south  of  the 
city,  more  than  400  ft.  above  the  sur- 
rounding valleys  and  overlooking  the 
business  district.  The  other  staticns 
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will  be  placed  at  other  points  in  the  dty, 
and  the  signalmen  will  be  taught  thor- 
oughly in  the  uses  and  technical  operation 
of  wireless  telegraphy.  The  system  will 
be  the  same  in  use  on  government  vessels 
and  in  the  United  States  army. 

Practice  hikes,  the  transmission  of 
messages  and  field  maneuvers  with  the 
cavalry  and  infantry  organizations  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Guard  have  been 
planned,  and  in  consequence  there  has 
been  a  rush  for  enlistment  in  the  Signal 
Corps.  Among  the  applicants  are  many 
men  among  the  workmen  and  electrical 
engineers  connected  with  the  big  local 
Westinghouse  plants.  Capt.  Frederick 
C.  Miller  of  the  Signal  Corps  says  he 
has  a  big  waiting  list  of  applicants  and 
so  great  has  become  the  enthusiasm  for 
the  serv^icc  that  the  organization  of  an- 
other company  has  been  suggested. 


riic  \'\»tl  of  the  Tuwir 


The  first  meeting  of  the  fourth  year 
of  the  Chicago  Wireless  Association's 
career  was  held  on  Friday,  January  12, 
1912,  at  the  club  room  in  the  Athenaeum 
Building,  Chicago,  111. 

The  following  officers  began  their 
duties  at  this  meeting:  John  Walters,  Jr., 
President;  E.  J.  Stion,  Vice-president; 
C.    Stone,    Treasurer;    F.  Northland, 

{Continued  on  page  208) 


General  View  of  the  Highest  Station  in  the  World 
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Addition  Made  Abo\-«  the  Trianttte 


The  Highest  Wireless  Station  on  Earth 

FELIX  J.  KOCH 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  achieve- 
ments in  mechanical  engineering  has 
been  completed  lately  at  Reinickendorf 
in  Berlin.  The  most  striking  feature  of 
this  wireless  station  is  the  200  meter  high 
mast  (about  660  ft.).  It  was  only  330  ft. 
recently,  when,  just  lately,  another  330 
ft.  has  been  added.  Except  for  the 
Eiffel  tower  in  Paris,  this  station  is  the 
highest  in  the  world.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  power  of  the  machine  has  been 
increased  four  times,  this  station  can 
communicate  with  all  stations  within  a 
range  of  6,000  (nearly  4,000 miles)  k.m.,  so 
that  Germany  can  get  easily  in  touch 
with  all  its  possessions. 


Play  Full  Game  of  Checkers  by  Wireless 

A  checker  game  by  wireless,  the  first 
on  record,  was  played  at  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  recently,  between  C.  L.  Holton 
and  James  A.  Coles.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  homes  of  the  contestants  is 
two  miles.  From  the  time  the  game  was 
declared  on  until  Mr.  Holton  took  Mr. 
Coles'  last  man,  the  players  were  in  almost 
continuous  communication. 


A  Steel  Cable  Anchohtiii 
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News  of  the  Wireless  Societies 

(Continued  from  page  206) 
Recording  Secretary;    R.    P. "  Bradley, 
4418  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111., 
Camsponding  Stentary. 

The  Association  inll  be  pleaaed  to 
oonespond  with  any  wireless  club  in  the 
country.  All  communications  should 
be  addiessed  to  the  Corresponding  Secre- 
taiy. 


The  Tufts  Wireless  Society  j^atcfully 
acknowledges  the  receipt  of  copies  of  the 
January  number  of  Electrician  and 
M€duin$c,  and  sends  its  appredalaon  of 
the  notice  concerning  the  society.  The 


station  is  now  working,  and  we  should 
be  very  glad  to  entertain  anyone  you 
care  to  send  out. 

J.  A.  PRENTISS*  Stenlvf. 
3  East  Hall,  Tufts  College. 


The  Wireless  Association  of  (\iiiada, 
189  Har\^ard  Ave.,  N.D.G.,  Montreal. 
Que,,  Canada,  has  been  organized  for  the 
sole  object  of  furthering  the  interests  of 
amateur  wireless  telegraphy.  Officeis: 
Wm.  C.  Schnur,  President  and  Corre- 
sponding Secretary;  Thomas  Hodgeson, 
Financial  Secretary.  For  further  informa- 
tion inquire  by  letter  to  above  address. 
WM.  SCHNUR,  Comtpaiidmg  Seenlaff. 


SmZBERGEN*S  WISELBSS  STATION 


The  Norwegians  are  making  the  experi- 
ment of  maintaining  a  wireless  station  at 
Gfeen  Htobor,  Spitzbergen.  Six  men 
are  stationed  there,  and  for  half  of  the 

year  they  will  be  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
^  world.  Dr.  Sigd  Roush  of  Troy  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  station: 

"Strangely  incongruous  was  the  up- 
stretching  iron  arm  of  this  wireless  tele- 
graph station,  as  it  gradually,  foot  by  foot, 
arose,  pointing  to  the  sky.  It  is  a  Nor- 
wi^lian  government  project,  and  when 
completed  will  constitute  one  of  the  most 
powerful  wireless  stations  in  the  world. 

"The  promoters  hope  by  means  of  this 
300  ft.  tower  and  powernil  batteries  to 
be  able  to  span  the  Arctic  and  touch  by 
the  waves  of  the  atmosphere  the  ear  of 
the  hstening  instrument  on  the  mainland. 

"The  great  steel  tower  was  braced  by 
sooresof  metal  guys,  which  were  fastened  to 
anchor  pins  deep-driven  into  the  earth,  for 
the  winter  winds  even  in  the  sheltered  cove 
of  Green  Harbor  are  supposed  to  be  terrific. 
Alongside  the  tower,  and  nearly  completed, 
stood  tlie  combination  office,  living  and 
battery  house. 

"Tliis  building  was  a  marvel  of  con- 
stmctKm,  exhibiting  walls  more  than 
3  ft.  thick,  composed  in  order  of  timber, 
tar  paper,  felt  and  asbestos.  Over  the 
roof  and  around  each  of  the  four  comers 
heavy  wm  cables  were  passed  and  made 
&st,  after  which  they  extended  to  the 
ground  and  were  anchored  in  buried 
foimdations  of  rock  and  cement. 

"Thus  every  pxecaitt^  was  taken  in 


constructing  this  desolate  habitation  to 
defy  the  o>ld  and  the  winds,  while  in  the 
cellar  underneath  suffident  food  was 
stored  to  maintain  those  six  p>olar  prison- 
ers through  the  weaiy  length  of  the  dismal 
night. 

The  government's  excuse  for  sudi  an 
expensive  experinient  ts  found  in  the  ex- 
planation of  the  overseer.    Said  he: 

"  'First  and  most  important  of  all  is 
the  value  the  station  is  hoped  to  prove 
in  predicting  those  severe  northern  stonns 
that,  especially  in  winter,  sweep  un- 
heralded down  the  Norwegian  coast  and 
work  tremendous  damage  to  Norway's 
shipping.  Our  fishing,  is  done  mainly  in 
winter,  and  thousands  of  fishing  craft  fre- 
quent the  western  coast  to  follow  the  one 
means  of  support  to  vast  numbers  of  our 
people.  If  by  means  ofthis  Arctic  station 
we  can  give  due  wamii^  of  a  destructive 
storm,  the  government,  if  for  no  other  rea- 
son, would  be  justified  in  the  investment. 

"  'Then  again,  the  Norwegians  have 
always  been  among  foremost  polar  ex- 
plorers. By  means  of  this  wireless  sta- 
tion polar  i^arties  equipi^ed  vsith  their 
own  outfit  can  be  traced  and  watched, 
and  in  case  of  danger  can  be  located  and 
reached.  Greater  risks  can  therefore 
be  taken,  and  greater  results  be  obtained. 

"  *Then,  there  is  the  commercial  phase 
of  the  subject,  for  coal  of  a  fine  quality 
has  been  found  in  Spitzbefgen,  and  even 
now  an  American-Norwegian  company 
is  mining  coal  here  and  shipping  it  to  the 
Continent  at  a  handsome  profit' "  «^ 
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EDITORIAL 


It  is  with  a  feeling  of  deep  regret  and 
personal  loss  that  we  find  ourselves 
obliged  to  chronicle  the  unexpected  death 
of  Mr.  WiUiam  C.  Getz,  wdl  known  as 
a  wireless  expert.  Mr.  Getz  had  been 
ordered  to  the  Philippines  to  take  part 
in  the  erection  of  government  wireless 
stations  there*  but  was  taken  ill  just 
after  the  transport  left  the  Hawaiian 
IjUands.  Upon  arrival  at  Manila  he 
was  so  ill  that  the  hospital  authorities 
ordered  his  return  to  the  United  States. 
He  grew  steadily  worse  on  the  return 
trip  and  died  in  San  Francisco  on  the 
13th  oi  January,  1912,  a  few  days  after 
landing.  Mr.  Getz  leaves  a  widow  and 
an  infant  daughter,  to  whom  we  are  sure 
the  sympathies  of  our  readers  wiW  go  out. 

Although  Mr.  Getz  would  not  have 
attained  his  twenty-fifth  year  until  March 
lOUl,  he  was  an  expert  electrician  and 
an  authority  on  ^^^^cIcss  installations. 
His  early  life  was  sf)cnt  in  Baltimore, 
and  he  began  e.\perinienting  with  wire- 
less telegraphy  among  the  earUest  of 
the  American  amateurs.    Becoming  pro- 
ficient in  the  days  of  needle  detectors, 
he  began  manufacturing  apparatus  for 
sale  to  amateur  Mends  and  evolved  a 
complete  series  of  improved,  tuned  circuit 
instruments.    These  instruments  he  de- 
scribed for  Electrician  and  Mechanic's 
readers  in  a  series  of  articles  which  were 
the  first  published  for  amateufs  on  the 
subject  of  tuned   circuit  instruments. 
From  the  publication  of  this  scries  dates 
thejwide-spread  interest  of  amateurs  in 
wireless  in  the  United  States,  and  sub- 
sequent writers,  as  well  as  many  builders 
of  apparatus,  have  found  a  mine  of  in- 
formation in  these  articles.  Through 
their  publication  tiie  attention  of  tilie 
United  States  Signal  Service  was  called 
to  his  achievements  and  he  was  asked 
to  enter  the  government's  employ.  This 
rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  dispose 
of  his  lapidly-growing  electrical  instru- 
ment business,  and  as  a  signal  service 
operator  he  traversed  the  entire  United 
States,  erecting  and  testing  stations  for 
the  government,  and  it  was  in  pursuance 


of  his  duty  in  this  direction  that  he  started 
on  the  trip  which  ended  fatally. 

Personally  Mr.  Getz  was  modest  and 
unassuming,  and  in  ^te  of  his  mamfbld 

duties  his  knowledge  and  time 
always  freely  at  the  command  of 
eam^t  .seeker  after  information. 


Electfki^s  Pirt  in  Photography 

The  prixnary  element  of  photography 
is  light,  either  the  bright,  penetrating 
light  of  day  or  the  intense  artificial  light 
of  the  electric  arc.  But  aside  from  the 
boon  of  artificial  light,  electricity  is  a 
wonderful  help  to  photography.  Duxing 
the  rush  seasons  it  is  often  necessary  for 
a  good  photographer  to  work  night  and 
day  to  keep  up  with  his  orders.  In  this 
case,  of  course,  all  the  night  photos  are 
made  under  the  rays  of  powerful  electric 
lights.  But  the  simple  taking  of  nega- 
tives is  only  the  beginning  of  the  artist's 
hard  work.  The  {dates  have  to  be  de- 
veloped, dried,  retouched  and  reprinted. 
Where  there  is  time  enough  and  to  spare, 
the  negatives  are  merely  racked  up  and 
allowed  to  stand  untu  they  are  dry. 
Often  it  is  desirable  to  print  up  the  orders 
quickly,  and  in  such  cases  electricity  is 
brought  in  to  dry  the  plates.  A  simple 
way  to  effect  this  is  to  let  the  breeze 
from  an  electric  fan  play  over  the  negar 
tives,  and  other  photographers  have 
used  to  good  advantage  the  electric  hair 
dr>'ers.  This  is  a  device  combining  an 
electric  air  heater  and  a  small  fan.  This 
stcad\'  current  of  dry,  hot  air,  will  speedily 
dry  the  wet  plates  and  prepare  them 
for  quick  printing.  An  electric  light  is 
also  used  by  the  retoudier  to  bring  out 
the  detail  of  the  nc^tive.  The  printing 
itself  can  be  done  just  as  well  and  with 
a  great  deal  more  certainty  beneath  the 
ra^  of  large  arc  lamps.  Again  the  elec- 
tric fan  or  the  hair  dryer  is  used,  when 
rush  orders  are  demanded,  to  dry  the 
developed  prints,  and  a  small  electric 
fiat-iron  is  used  to  smooth  out  the  prints 
in  place  of  the  regular  piess. 
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Photo  Wireless  Station  by  GeU 

Transmitting  side  of  the  United  Wireless  Co.'s  station  at  Hill  Crest, 
San  Francisco,  which  recently  worked  with  a  station  in  Japan. 


We  print  herewith  a  bill  of  materials 
which,  through  an  accident  on  the  part  of 
our^  printer,  was  omitted  from  the  Feb- 
ruary issue,  it  being  a  necessary  part 
of  the  article  entitled  "A  100- Watt  Step- 
Down  Transformer."  In  the  meantime 
we  have  discovered  that  the  major  part 


of  this  article  had  been  published  in  an 
earlier  issue,  by  Modern  Electrics.  This 
we  find  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  author 
had  submitted  nearly  identical  articles 
to  both  publications,  and  in  our  case  the 
type  matter  has  been  standing  for  some 
months.   The  bill  of  material  follows: 


BILL  OF  MATERIAL 


Name 

Material 

No.  Req.          Remarks,  Sizes,  etc 

No. 

1 

Core  leg 

Soft  sheet  iron 

Enough  to  make  a  pile  2    in.  high 

No. 

2 

Core  yoke 

Soft  sheet  iron 

Enough  to  make  a  pile  2J^  in.  high 

No. 

3 

Spool  tube 

Hard  fiber  Ha  in. 

2 

Bend  into  a  square  tube,  1  ^  in.  inside 

No. 

4 

Spool  end 

Hard  fiber,  in. 

4 

Put  1  on  each  end  of  spool  tubes 

No. 

5 

Insulator 

Hard  fiber,  Vi»  in. 

2 

Bend  into  a  sqtmre  tube,  1  ^  in.  inside 

No. 

6 

Clamp-bar 

Hard  wood 

4 

No. 

7 

Bolt 

M.  steel 

4 

Standard      x  4  in.  square-headed  bolt 

No. 

8 

Base 

Wood 

1 

Make  to  suit  requirements 

No. 

9 

Washer 

Copper 

8 

For  bolts  No.  7 

No.  10 

Wire 

Copper 

570  ft.  No.  20  B.&S.  d.c.c.  for  primary 

No.  11 

Wire 

Copper 

77  ft.  No.  10  B.&S.  d.c.c  for  secondary 

100-WATT  STEP-DOWN  TRANSFORMER 


Primary  voltage,  100-110 
Secondary  Voltage,  10-11 
Frequency,  60  cycles 


Primar>'  turns,  980 
Secondary  turns,  100 
Weight,  about  12  lbs. 
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QUESTIONS   AND  ANSWERS 

OoMtiona  on  electrical  and  mechanical  tubjecta  of  general  Interest  will  be  answered,  aa  f ar  aa  poarfble.  In  tfak 
department,  free  of  charge.  The  writer  rotut  give  hit  name  and  addreas,  and  the  answer  will  b«  pubHdMd  oadv 
his  initials  and  town;  but,  if  he  «o  requeata.  anything  which  may  identify  him  will  be  withheld.  QnefltfoBB  miwt 
be  written  only  on  one  side  of  the  sheet,  on  a  sheet  of  paper  separate  from  all  other  cocteota  ot  the  latter,  and 
only  thxa*  questiona  oiay  be  seat  at  oaa  time.    No  attention  will  be  given  to  questions  which  do  not  follow  theae 


Owiof  to  the  larga  ntmtMr  of  qoMtlOM  iwalvad.  it  la  rarely  that  a  reply  can  be  given  In  the  fint  (aaue  after 
neciirt.  OaeMiona  for  ««kb  •  tpMdy  nplrto  doind.vitl  •nawcnd  by  nail  if  fifty  cents  U  eodoaed.  Thia 
UKNUt  b  sot  to  be  eouidored  aa  paynoBk  for  npljr,  bat  to  doiply  to  cover  elcrical  eipenaea.  poataae  and  coat 
of  totMr  writing.  As  the  time  required  tO  frt  ft  qwMBoii  aatlsfactorily  answered  varies,  we  cannot  mai 
UMir  «hhia  a  definite  time. 

If  a  queatioa  eotails  an  inordinate  amoant  of  reaearch  or  calculation,  a  i 
will  be  made,  depending  on  (he  amouiu  oi  labor  required.    Readers  will,  in 4 
b«  onda.  and  ttat  work  will  not  be  dooe  unlaw  daihod  aad  pM  in. 


1730.  Detector  Connections.  C.  A,  New 
Roehelle,  N.Y.,  asks:  How  can  I  oomieet  two 
ffltDeral  detectors  so  that  I  can  leodve  a  tneassfe 
on  one  and  then  switch  off  on  the  other  detector 
and  receive  the  same  message?  Ans. — By  the 
use  of  a  two-point  switch  with  its  arm  connected 
to  llie  insfcruiiieati  in  idaoe  of  one  of  tiie  detector 


V.D* '  dstectors 


terminals.  One  terminal  of  each  detector  would 
be  connected  to  the  respective  switch  pointSt 

while  the  remaining  detector  terminals  are 
bridged  with  a  piece  of  wire  which  is  in  turn 
connected  to  the  instruments  in  tlw  usiial  manner 
■sper  diacnun  herewith. 

1731.  Cooee-coupled  Tnunionner.  X.Y.Z., 
Springfield,  111.,  asks:  (1)  Is  a  coil  with  a  vibra- 
tor ever  called  a  make-and-break  coil;  if  not, 
what  k?  (2 )  WoiUd  like  to  have  data  for  mak- 
ing a  protection  device  to  tise  in  the  primary  of  a 
w^ess  transformer.  (3)  I  have  a  tuning  coil 
3J4  in.  in  diameter,  14  in.  long  (double  slide), 
100  ft.  aerial,  150  ft.  high,  composed  of  four 
aluminuni  wires  spaced  3  ft.  apart;  2,000  ohms 
Holtzer-Cabot  receivers,  Clapp-Eastham  ferron 
detector  and  condensers.  I  can  hear  amateurs 
all  over  this  city,  but  cannot  hear  any  station 
andi  as  a  commocial  out  of  town.  Do  I  need 
a  loose-coupler,  or  what?  All  joints  soldered, 
etc.  Ans. —  (1)  Yes,  but  not  usually.  (2)  If 
you  mean  to  protect  the  primary  of  a  wireless 
sending  transformer,  a  fuse  is  the  proper  thing; 
but  if  you  mean  a  receiving  transtonner,  use  % 
l^htning  arrester.  (3)  Your  apparatus  is  all 
right  for  local  work,  but  your  longer-distance 
receiving  would  be  much  improved  if  you  would 
ttse  a  good  loose-coupled  transformer. 

1732.  Induction  Coil.  D.  W.  D.,  Montrose, 
Ck)l.,  asks:  (1)  What  is  the  rating  of  this  coil 
in  watts:  Core  1  x9  i:i.,  primary  two  layers  of 
12  d.c.c.,  secondary  6  lbs.  of  No.  30  enameled, 
to  be  run  on  110  volts,  if  it  was  made  a  closed^ 
core  transformer?  (2)  How  big  a  primary  con- 
denser should  be  used?  A  secondary  shunted 
arotind  spark  gap?  (3)  How  big  and  thick  a 
qtark  should  this  coil  give?    (4)  Where  can  I 


purchase  a  good  set  of  wireless  instruments  for 
receiving?  Ans.— (1)  It  is  very  difficult  to  Kr?o 

the  voltage  of  your  coil,  either  as  open-core  in- 
duction coil  or  closed-core  transformer.  Perhaps 
the  output  in  the  first  case  would  be  1-12  k.w., 
and  in  the  second  about  double  this.  (2)  As  an 
induction  cml  your  primary  condenser  Should 
have  a  capacity  of  about  1  or  2  m.f.,  the  exact 
amount  not  being  very  important.  A  secondary 
condenser  is  always  needed  if  yOQ  wish  to  use 
tuning  instruments.  (3)  As  an  induction  coil, 
nsmg  batteries,  but  not  the  110  volts,  you  could 
probably  get  a  thin  2  in.  spark,  but,  as  a  closed- 
core  transformer  on  alternating  current,  not 
over  ^  in.,  but  very  chick.  (4)  There  are  manf 
good,  reliable  concerns  now  making  wireless 
apparatus.  Send  to  some  of  the  advertisers  in 
this  magazine  for  their  catalogs. 

1733.  Pump.  H.  D.  K.,  Erie,  Pa.,  is  pro- 
poiuig  to  nahe  n  table  fountain,  to  be  operated 
by  a  small  pump  and  electric  motor,  and  asks 
several  questions  as  to  the  practicability  of  the 
scheme.  Ans. — Of  course  a  double-acting  ptunp 
should  be  used,  but  the  one  to  which  you  referreo, 
described  in  the  March,  1909,  magazme,  is  rather 
an  extravagant  construction,  except  for  a  person 
who  has  access  to  a  plumber's  scrap  heap.  It 
would  be  well  for  you  to  get  a  catalog  of  a  manu* 
facturer  of  small  hand  pumps,  and  the  address 
of  such  can  easily  be  obtained  by  consulting  such 
periodicals  as  you  may  find  in  a  plumber's  or 
Steam  fitter's  office,  and  observe  some  of  the 
simple  cots  displayed  in  tiie  lists.  If  you  have 
tools,  you  can  easily  construct  patterns  and  make 
a  pump  of  your  own  design.  You  might  be  able 
t(3  j)urchase  a  second-hand  one  at  a  garage,  per- 
haps of  the  sort  used  for  getting  up  pressure  in 
the  tank  of  a  Stanley  stesm  carriage.  Yonr 
proposition  to  drive  such  a  pump  by  use  of  a  fan 
motor  is  not  practicable,  for  such  a  motor  nm- 
ning  without  its  fan  gets  very  hot.  Yott  would 
need  a  smaU  "power  motor. 

1734.  Solenoid.  S.  O.  H.,  Mosgrove.  Pa., 
writes  that  he  is  constructing  an  apparatus  which 
makes  use  of  a  large  number  of  small  solenoids 
in  a  very  restricted  space,  and  would  like  to  have 
some  information  on  the  subject.  What  will  be 
the  dimensions  of  a  solenoid  which  will  give  a 
"pull"  equal  to  the  lifting  of  a  weight  of  5  or  6  oz., 
not  including  the  wei^t  of  the  core?  What 
nze  wire  should  be  used,  and  how  mudi?  Wfll 
want  to  use  about  10  or  12  volts  furnished  by 
dry  cells.  The  solenoids  will  have  to  be  as  small 
as  it  is  possible  to  make  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  the  above  requirements.  Ana.— Such 
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a  detigB  wotdd  involve  ooosidenble  calcolatkn 

and  perhaps  experiment.  We  wmild  advise  you 
to  procure  a  copy  of  Underwood's  book  on  the 
"Electromagnet,"  which  we  would  be  pleased 
to  ftiraish  at  $1.00.  Mr.  Underwood  has  made 
a  special  study  of  such  topics  and  has  been  the 
chief  deagpa  for  a  latgp  mnufacttiriog  ooai> 
panv. 

1*35.   Armature  Construction.   W.  H.  B., 

Chicago,  111.,  >'i.<;ks:  For  a  book  in  regard  to 
armature  anci  field  calculations.  I  want  a  book 
that  will  tell  me  just  how  to  calculate  the  size 
and  amount  of  wire  necessaiy  for  armature  and 
fidds  of  motors  and  dynamos,  also  how  to  cal- 
culate how  much  current  a  dynamo  is  generating. 
Ans. — This  question  involves  the  whole  field  of 
dynamo  design,  and  no  one  book  or  short  course 
ot  reading  will  give  the  infonnation  desired. 
Underwood's  book  on  the  '*Etectrom^net," 
Hobart's  "Armature  Construction,"  and  "The 
Electric  Motor,"  are  first-class,  but  perhaos 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  enquirer.  I  woiud 
leoommend  that  he  take  a  course  in  direct -cur- 
rent dynamo  design  in  one  of  the  Corrcsjwndence 
Schools. 

1736.  Wireleffl.  H.  A.  W..  Chicago,  lU.. 
asks:  Would  conrider  it  a  great  favor  if  you 

would  give  me  the  facts  of  jwssibilitics  of  danger 
in  a  receiving  station  in  wireless  telegraphy. 
I  omect  to  use  your  statement  as  a  standback 
in  <wtaining  permission  in  erecting  a  receiving 
station.  Ans. — ^We  believe  there  would  be  no 
danger  in  receiving  stations  in  wireless  telegraphy 
exc^t  from  lightning,  and  in  this,  as  in  other 
aiinijar  stations,  it  is  well  to  show  prudence,  and 
we  would  advise  grounding  aenala  outdoors 
during  a  thunder  storm. 

1737.  Spark  Coil.  S.  R.  W..  Stoneham, 
Mass..  asks:  I  have  purchased  a  home-made 
oml,  tlie  design  of  which  I  do  not  like,  especially 
as  regards  the  core  which  is  6  in  lonp;  and  IJ^  in. 
in  diameter.  Independent  int<.riupler  is  used. 
Do  not  know  the  dimensions  of  primary-,  but  it 
is  inBi^int^  from  secondary  by  ordinary  mailing 
tube.  The  secondary  contains  3  lbs.  of  No.  32 
and  1h.  of  No.  36  B.&S.  wire,  and  is  wound  in 
seven  sections.  Distance  between  heads  5)^  in. 
At  present  gives  in.  spark  between  needle 
points.  Will  you  kindly  advise  me  a^  to  the  best 
way  to  rebuifd  this  coil  so  as  to  give  greatest 
efficiency  for  wireless  inir]Kises?  Ans. — Your 
coil  is  not  appropriately  designed  for  good  work — 
the  coil  is  too  large  in  diameter  for  its  length. 
You  will  get  3  to  4  in.  spark  with  the  amount  of 
secondary  you  use.  An  excellent  series  of  articles 
on  a  6  in.  coil  were  wrillen  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Stanleigh  in  magazine  numbers  for  February, 
March,  April  and  May,  1911,  and  an  arttde 
particularly  on  the  insuution  <rf  ooils  in  the  May 
number,  1910. 

1738.  Wireless  Diagram.  F.  M.  L.,  Port- 
land, Ore.,  asks:  (1)  Please  tell  me  where  I  can 
find  a  diagram  for  the  followhig  set:  aerial,  nx 
aluminum  wires  No.  14  B.&'S.,  2  ft.  apart,  60  ft. 
high,  75  ft.  long;  three  slide  tuning  coil.  No.  24 
B.&S.  enameled  wire  on  core  3  in.  in  diameter, 
9  in.  long;  silicon  detector;  variable  and  fixed 
condensers.  (2)  The  wave  length  of  the  set. 
(3)  How  can  I  improve  the  set?  Ans. —  (1)  Pee 
Fig.  48,  page  97,  of  the  "Manual  of  Wireless 
Tdegraphylor  Use  of  Naval  Electricians,"  1909 
action.  This  will  give  you  a  dmice  of  sevend 


diagnms  emplo>'ing  the  instruments  mentioned. 

(2)  Impossible  to  state,  owing  to  variation 
caused  by  local  conditions.  (3)  By  using  aa 
inductively  coupled  tuner. 

1739.  Slide  Wire  Bridge.  R.  F.  A.,  Carmine,  { 
Tex.,  asks:  I  wish  to  make  a  resistance  set  for  i 
a  slide  wire  bridge  with  steps  as  follows,  viz., 
5, 10, 25,  50, 100,  300,  500,  1,000  and  5,000  ohms, 
and  wish  to  know  what  size  German  ^ver  wire 
to  use.  (2)  What  is  the  largest  number  of  tele- 
phones that  can  be  used  on  one  line  (bridging); 
phones  are  equipped  with  5  bar  generators  and 
2,500  ohm  ringers?  Ans. — The  resistance  o( 
German  silver  wire  varies  greatly  with  the  per* 
centage  of  nickel  contained  in  it.  Since  tins  is 
very  uncertain  in  ordinary  German  silver  wire, 
you  cannot  make  coils  which  will  be  close  enough 
to  the  values  you  desire  to  make  reliabte  staikl- 
ards.   Yott  had  better  purchase  the  coils. 

1740.  Storage  Battery.  H.  .McC,  Omaha. 
Neb.,  a,sks:  (1)  How  to  remove  sulphate  from 
the  plates.  (2 )  Why  is  it  allowable  to  speak  of 
positive  and  negative  temiinals  of  an  induction 
coil,  when  the  current  is  confessedly  alternating? 
Ans. —  (1)  Several  nu-ans  are  common.  One 
consists  in  charging  the  cells  for  a  considerable 
time,  but  with  a  snail  current,  in  the  revened 
direction.  This  is  also  an  effective  remedy  for 
restormg  the  capacity  of  old  negative  plates. 
Another  method  is  to  charge  the  ct  lis  in  thr 
usual  directaoo,  usiqg  a  caustic  soda  solution  in 
place  of  the  add.  After  restoring  the  proper 
color  of  the  plates,  the  soda  must  be  washed 
and  soaked  out,  and  the  ordinary  solution  re- 
plaoed.  Still  another  method  that  is  about  as 
cheap,  and  eminently  successful,  is  to  throw 
the  sulphatcd  plates  away,  or  sell  them  to  a  junk 
man,  and  buy  new  ones.  (2)  It  is  true  that  the 
currents  arc  alternating,  but  the  impulse  follow- 
ing the  break  of  the  primary  circuit  is  so  much 
greater  than  that  following  the  make,  that  the 
above  expressions  are  understood. 

1741.  Switchboard.  A.  H.  M.  G.,  Toronto. 
Can.,  has  two  direct  current  generators  that 
operate  in  parallel.  One  of  tiieee  is  of  twice  the 
ampere  capacity  of  the  other.  It  is  proposed 
to  mstall  a  third  machine,  of  twice  the  capacity 
of  the  laxger  now  in  use.  Frooi  limitations  oi 
maoe,  the  switchboard  for  the  new  one  will  be 
10  ft.  distant  from  the  others.  What  will  be 
the  best  way  to  regulate  the  voltage  when  "cut- 
ting in"  or  "cutting  out"?  Ans. — You  did  not 
state  whether  the  madiines  are  compound  at 
plain  shunt.  If  the  latter  is  the  case,  you  will 
of  course  need  no  equalizer.  If  compound,  the 
new  jianel  may  well  have  one  double-j)ole  switch 
for  the  positive  side  of  line  and  equalizer,  and 
a  single-pole  switch  for  the  negative  fine,  amme* 
ter  being  included  in  this  side.  Only  one  volt- 
meter for  the  three  machines  should  l)e  used, 
and  this  mounted  on  a  bracket  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  visible  from  the  three  panels.  Bus 
bars  will,  of  course,  extend  between  the  two 
boards.  A  dummy  hand  wheel  can  be  placed 
on  the  present  board  and  coimected  by  means  of 
a  ^rocket  chain  to  the  fheostat  on  the  new 
pasiel.  All  the  operations,  except  closing  and 
opening  the  main  switches,  can,  therefore,  Ije con- 
trolled from  the  prese-nt  position.  If  tliis  sug- 
gestion is  not  feasible,  we  will  be  pleased  to 
explain  aonte  other  means,  though  not  so  simple 
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1742.  Traia  Li^tinc.  E.  W.  M.,  New 
Springfield,  N.Y.,  tSa  how  traiiu  are  deetrically 
lighted.  Ans. — This  is  one  of  the  most  trouble- 
•ome  problems  in  electrical  engineering.  The 
tbfce  methods  you  ask  about  are  all  used,  but 
the  aspum  »  conndenible,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
tee  how  ttm  ntlraed  cofnpanies  can  afford  thcni 
for  all  trains.  Each  has  its  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages. A  small  generator  in  Uie  baggage 
car  or  on  the  locomotive  may  be  used,  but  when 
shifting  locomotives  the  lights  go  out.  Some 
trains  use  storage  batteries  alone,  but  without 
special  attention  the  voltage  ciocs  not  remain 
suHidently  constant,  and  for  long  nms,  the 
batteries  are  heavy  and  expensi  re.  The  scheme 
of  letting  each  car  have  a  small  dynamo  driven 
from  the  axle,  in  connection  with  a  storage 
battery  is  largely  used,  and  with  increasing 
success.  Only  during  stops  at  stations  ate  the 
batteries  eafled  upon,  therefore  they  need  not 
be  of  large  size.  Automatic  devices  Connect 
or  disconnect  the  cells  for  proper  charging. 

1743.  Loss  of  Voltage.  G.  C,  Upper  San- 
dusky, O.,  asks  several  questions  about  the  flow 
of  current  in  a  conductor,  and  as  to  whether 
ail  the  current  comes  back  to  a  generator.  Ans. 
— Your  difficulties  come  from  a  serious  confusion 
of  the  meaning  of  volts  and  amperes.  It  is 
certain  that  all  the  current  a  machine  generates 
comes  back  to  it.  This  is  easily  proved  by 
Duttiu(  two  ammeters  in  circuit,— one  in  eacn 
MSo  troni  generator.  If  the  instruments  are 
right,  they  will  both  indicate  the  same.  A  single 
ammeter  may  be  used,  first  in  one  main,  then 
in  the  other,  but  you  might  not  widi  to  interrupt 
the  service  during  the  change,  or  there  might 
be  some  doubt  if  the  actual  load  was  the  same  at 
the  two  different  times.  Your  trouble  come  > 
from  considering  how  the  whole  240  volts  ari 
used.  It  is  a  simple  idea  that  the  lamps  ma) 
get  220,  for  they  purposely  have  a  high  resistance, 
while  the  line  must  require  some  volts,  for  there 
is  no  perfect  con<hictor.  The  20  volts  constitute 
the  "line  drop' '  in  prcssiure,  just  as  there  is  a  drop 
in  pressure  in  a  water  system  when  a  large 
draught  is  made.  iUl  tJie  water  that  is  i)umped 
into  the  pipes,  after  they  are  once  filled,  has  to 
come  out.  That  constitutes  the  current  (of 
water).  In  the  electrical  case  there  is  an  analogy 
^t  matdies  the  requirement  of  first  filling  vne 
pipes,  for  a  charging  current  is  initially  supplied 
to  the  line, — of  no  consequence  for  low  voltages, 
but  of  measurable  and  serious  effect  in  high 
voltage  systems.  Your  question  is  merely  how 
the  expenditure  of  240  volts  is  distributed  in  the 
system.  The  dynamo  may  really  be  generating 
260,  for  there  is  an  appreciable  waste  in  the  arma- 
ture doe  to  its  resistance.     There  is  a  loss  of 


about  1  volt  at  each  set  of  bmihes.  There  may 
be  equal  or  greater  losses  in  tiie  oonnections  and 

instruments  at  the  switchboard. 

1744.  Choking  Coil.  W.  J[.  K.,  Lombard, 
111.,  asks  for  directions  for  making  such  a  device 
for  controlling  the  Uunp  Ux  *  m0!vins*pictuve 
apparatus,  to  pass  a  current  of  from  30  to  50 
amperes,  when  taken  from  60  or  13.^  cycle  cir- 
cuits at  110  volts  pressure.  Also  would  this 
coil  be  more  appropriate  than  a  transformer? 
Ans. — The  two-coil  transformer  would  not 
answer,  for  at  the  starting  of  the  arc,  a  practical 
short  circuit  would  exist  on  the  secondary,  and 
the  primary  always  imitates  what  the  secondary 
is  doing.  You  would  have  to  have  a  resistance 
or  choking  coil  in  this  secondary  circuit,  so  the 
best  thing  is  to  comprise  the  double  function  of 
voltage  reduction  and  control  in  one  device— 
the  choke  coil.  Sheet  iron  28  z  84  in.  nuqr 
be  obtained  and  cut  into  7  x  12  in.  Aeets,  a 
stifficient  number  being  used  to  give  a  stack 
2^  in.  high.  Remove  a  piece  2H  x  >a* 
froin  mch,  as  cut  &t>m  the  narrow  end,  soasto 
leave  square  cornered  U-shaped  pieces,  2^  in. 
wide  in  every  part,  with  an  opening  2^  in.  wide. 
Shears  will  take  two  of  the  cuts,  while  the  third 
may  be  managed  with  a  shaip  cold  chisel  against 
the  edge  of  a  vise.  Prom  half  the  ^eets  dq» 
off  one  of  the  ends  2)4  in.  shorter  than  the 
other.  The  puqKjse  of  this  will  appear  later. 
Paint  the  sheets  with  thin  asphaltum,  and 
damp  them  together,  the  short  ones  idtemating 
with  the  long,  but  with  the  latter  all  on  the  same 
prong,  and  bind  them  with  a  complete  layer  of 
strong  twine,  excepting  on  the  end  where  the 
sheets  are  incon^dete.  Wind  tough  Manila 
paper  on  the  other  prong,  to  a  thickness  of  Via  in. 
Wmd,  either  directly  in  place  over  this  insula- 
tion, or  else  on  a  suitable  form,  nine  layers  of 
No.  10  d.c.c.  wire,  five  wires  in  parallel,  eleven 
turns  (55  wires)  per  layer.  This  sub-division 
of  the  conductor  will  be  easier  to  wind  than  a 
single  conductor  of  equivalent  section,  and  will 
great!}'  rethice  the  heat  resulting  from  eddy 
currents.  Now  slip  the  pieces  of  sheet  iron  that 
were  cut  from  the  center  in  between  the  0|pen> 
mgs  in  the  exposed  prong  until  they  come  within 
)i  in.  or  in.  of  the  other  end  of  the  U.  This 
provuion  gives  the  adjustment  you  need  for 
meeting  the  varying  conditions,  for  this  smara- 
tion,  or  air  gap,  in  uie  magnetic  drcuit  wiu  pre- 
vent the  iron  from  saturating  with  too  small 
currents.  If  the  hum  resulting  from  the  vibra- 
tion of  the  sheets  is  troublesome,  you  can  fill  in 
the  empty  spaces  in  the  adjusting  strips  with 
cardboard,  and  clamp  the  mass  together.  Do 
not  use  any  volts,  however,  through  tlie  shtx'ts, 
nor  indeed  outside  the  sheets  in  thie  vicinity  of 
the  air  gap. 


CORRESPON  DENCE 


Dear  Sirs:  In  the  February  number  on 
page  139,  a  question  was  a^ked  by  R.  B.,  Oak 

Park,  111.,  for  the  dimensions  of  a  2  k.w.  trans- 
former, and,  havmg  built  one  of  the  said  capac- 
ity, I  wish  therefore  to  state  its  dimensions  which 
I  hope  I  shall  see  in  print:  length  of  iron,  17)^ 
in.;  wIdU)  of  iron,  S^i  in.;  thickness  and  width 
of  core,  2  3^  in. ;  primary  wire,  No.  8  d.c.c. ;  length 
of  primary  coil  winding,  10)4  >n.;  primary  wire 
d.Cjc.UKttW'i  three  layers;  ISHaniperes  taken 


at  full  load;  No.  28  secondary  wire  d.c.c,  21  lbs.: 
30  pies  }i  in.  tiiidc,  920  turns  per  pie;  sixe  of 
square  opening  in  pie  2 ?'4  in. ;  about  15  amperes 
lowest  voltage;  range,  300  miles,  doubled  by 
night  or  over  water.       Yours  very  truly, 

WM.  STENGLE. 
P.S.— Finally,  T  wish  to  state  that  any  person 
without  much  knowledge  of  making  transformers 
would  better  not  attempt  it,  as  it  will  most  surely 
result  in  failure.  W.S. 
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Editor  of  Eleetrician  and  Meekmic. 

Sir:  In  reference  to  your  editorial  in  regard 
to  the  wishes  of  subscnbers  as  to  the  subjects 
tiny  would  like  to  have  you  publish  in  your 
very  valuable  magazine  for  the  ensmng  year. 
I,  tor  one,  would  like  to  see  some  of  the  sub- 
jects you  mention  in  your  article,  such  as 
mechanical  drawing,  with  the  mathematics  to 
go  witih  the  dSffeient  designs:  telephone  engiseer- 
mg,  with  the  troubles  met  with  in  every-day 
practice,  with  the  ad<Htion  of  an  article  on  the 
every-day  troubles  of  the  dynamos  and  motors  ; 
one  on  sbmue  battenes:  «c  rectifiets;  lotaiy 
coBverterg;  abo  an  aitiae  on  deetrical  calenla- 
tions  of  wiring  for  lighting  and  motors  for  single- 
phase,  two-phase  and  three-phase  distribution. 

As  I  fina  that  a  very  large  number  of  men 
working  at  the  electric  business  today  do  not 
know  how  to  figure  wire  at  all  and  those  that 
know  how  to  figure  common  wiring  do  not  know 
anything  about  three-wire  service  or  the  figuring 
of  two  and  three-phase  calculations. 

There  docs  not  seem  to  be  at  the  present  time 
a  practical  magazine  on  the  market  other  than 
yours  that  seems  to  cover  the  subjects  that  I 
mentiooed  in  a  practical  way  for  the  every- 
day ivorkman  is  uistalling  all  dasaes  of  tlus 
apparatus  all  the  time.  If  some  majgazine  would 
treat  these  subjects  in  a  good  practical  way  that 
one  oould  understand  and  so  that  it  would  be  of 
some  practical  use  to  them,  I  think  that  the 
magazme  would  find  a  very  large  increase  in 
its  sales. 

I  have  been  buying  your  very  valuable  book 
now  for  abcNit  six  moouis  at  the  newstands.  and 
find  it  as  near  to  my  idea  of  a  magazine  for  the 

f)ractical  every-day  worker  as  I  have  found  so 
ar,  and  I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  several  other 
technical  magazines  for  years,  and  they  either 
do  not  go  deep  enough  into  the  subject,  or  it  it 
made  too  much  of  a  laboratoiy  and  oot  a  pfBCtioal 
treatise  of  the  subject. 

I  am  a  practical  electrician,  working  at  the 
business  every  day  and  belong  to  the  Electrical 
Worker's  Union,  and  I  know  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  men  working  at  the  business  that 
are  very  anxious  for  a  good  practical  magazine 
on  these  subjects. 

RflQMctf ttfly  Tonn, 

FRED'S.  A.  COKER. 


Editor  of  BUdHeian  and  Met^a$uc. 

Sir:  In  the  January,  1912,  issue  of  the 
Electrician  and  Mechanic  I  noted  under  the 
heading  "Correspondence"  the  item  tar  Mr. 
Cecil  A.  Wanner,  r^arding  the  present  Rvm  of 
the  EUctrician  and  Mechanic  as  compared  with 
the  "old  style,"  as  he  terms  it;  also  his  sugges- 
tions to  you  that  the  magazine  should  specialize 
in  certain  articles. 

I  heartily  congratulate  the  management  and 
publishing  department  of  the  Electrician  and 
Mechanic  on  the  many  exctllcnt  articles  that 
are  published  monthly  in  the  magazine.  The 
artides  are  written  In  simple  senu-technieal 
language,  and  a  feature  which  I  think  makes 
them  extremely  useful  and  practical  is  that 
mathematics  is  employed  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  make  them  a  real  tool  in  every-day  work. 


Ttus  is  a  marked  contrast  to  the  many  so-called 
popular  articles  in  which  one  is  usually  at  a  loss 
to  know  just  what  the  author  means  to  convey* 
In  my  experience  in  the  medianical  field,  ul 
in  my  work  a<^  civil  engineer  I  subscribe  to  a 
number  of  magazines  and  journals,  each  trealmg 
a  special  line  of  work,  but  I  enjoy  to  peruse  the 
pages  of  the  Ekctruian  and  Mechanic  for  the 
many  practteal  artides  of  a  fSMsral  inteieit,  ia 
which  I  always  find  some  suited  to  my  particnlar 

needs. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the  publisher  under 
the  caption  "Editorial,"  I  beg  to  say,  that  a 
series  of  artides  in  mechanical  drawing  and 

simple  machine  design,  including  elementary 
practical  mathematics,  ought  to  prove  of  general 
mterest  and  value  to  a  great  mm:iber  of  readen, 
also  the  suggested  articles  as  further  named. 
Personally,  I  always  appreciate  an  article  on 
some  subject  of  applied  science.  Articles  on 
marine  engineS|  steanij  and  water  turbines 
and  oil-Gonsunung  engmes  will  interest  me  pU' 
ticularly. 

1 1  seems  to  me  that  your  correspondent  ought 
to  remember  that  not  all  of  the  subscribers  are 
interested  in  wireless  tdegraphy,  etc.,  and  that 
tbs  EkaHeian  and  Me^amem  its  present  form 
during  the  period  of  the  year  provides  a  good 
many  articles  of  special  interest  to  the  vaiied 
tastes  of  its  subscribers  and  fills  a  niche  of 
own  in  the  Temple  of  Modem  Sdenoe  sad 
Invention. 

C  O.  TOON. 


Editor  of  Electrician  and  Mechamic 

Sir:  May  I,  as  a  foreign  rsader  of  your 
eiodlent  magazine,  be  penmtted  to  give  tof 
opinion  on  the  paper  in  genenl— ^  artadei 

contained  therein? 

I  am  inclined  to  agree  witltyour  correspondent, 
Mr.  Wanner,  whose  letter  you  published  in  the 
January  number,  that  perhaps  the  style  of  yoar 

former  issues  was  preferable  to  that  now  followed. 
Such  a  number  of  different  subjects  are  now 
trsated  that  not  enough  of  one  is  given  at  one 
time.  No  doubt  the  mversity  of  subjects  tends 
to  increase  the  subscription  lists,  but  it  is  at  the 
expense  of  readers  sucli  as  myself,  who  are  dear- 
ous  of  knowing  all  about  one  subject.  How- 
ever, barring  t£s  one  growl,  Thave  nothing  but 
praise  for  the  lucidness,  conciseness  and  general 
excellence  of  all  your  articles.  Of  all  the  pyapers 
I  read,  yours  caps  the  lot  for  general  interest 
and  useinlnfm,  and  I  must  congratulate  yott 
heartily.  Personally,  I  should  Hke  to  see  mors 
space  devoted  to  Wireless  Telegraphy  for  Ama* 
teurs  and  to  the  construction  of  electrical  appa* 
ratus  for  amateurs;  but  of  course  that  vmf  not 
be  the  opinion  of  the  majority. 

With  regard  to  your  editorial,  a  department 
for  Telephone  Engineering  would  be  exceedingly 
interesting:  also  the  artides  on  Mechanical 
Drawing.  The  other  deptulments  soggested 
have  little  interest  for  me. 

Wishmg  you  ail  the  success  your  paper  de- 
serves, I  am. 

Yours  truly, 

LAURENCE  D.  HIU* 
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nADB  HOTBS 

This  year  theie  will  be  hdd  in  BoBton  thelaraest 
Blectrie  Show  that  America  or  the  worid  has 

known. 

The  1912  Boston  Electric  Show — international 
in  scope — will  occupy  the  entire  Mechanics 
Buildix^,  whidi  is  one  of  the  laioeet  pennanent 
diow  buildings  in  the  world.  Tiie  whole  plan 
and  scope  of  this  great  Show  will  make  it  the 
most  complete  and  most  comprehensive  electrical 
expodtion  ever  seen.  The  area  oocu{Med — 
105,000  Kj.  ft.  of  exhibit  floor  space — is  twke 
as  great  as  that  of  any  previous  show. 

Duration — Five  Saturdays  and  four  foU  wedtS 
—twice  as  lon^  as  any  previous  show. 

The  eidubttion  has  already  been  advertised 
in  every  civilized  country  in  the  wofld  where 
electric  machinery  is  manufactured. 

Every  single  electric  light  company  in  New 
Bai^a  will  actively  lend  its  oo-operatioo  to 
the  Boston  Show,  for  the  benefit  that  will  oome 
to  its  own  business. 

During  the  entire  month  of  the  Show  there 
will  be  excursions  continually  operated  from  all 
New  England  points  into  fioctoo,  both  by  tfam 
and  trolley. 

The  Edison  Electric  lUnminating  Company 
of  Boston  stands  its  sponsor,  and  acts  as  financial 
manager  of  the  Show,  not  intending,  however, 
to  m^e  a  profit  either  for  itself  or  for  any  indi- 
viduid,  or  group  of  individuals,  but  is  under- 
taking this  huge  Exhibition  to  illustrate  the 
niactical  adaptation  of  electric  cunent  for  eveiy 

An  idea  of  the  scale  on  which  this  Show  has 
been  projected  can  be  gained  from  the  fact  that 
tte  camSiition  itself  has  been  planned  on  a  basis 
of  secarioc  at  least  250,000  paid  admissions, 
is  order  to  recompense  the  management  for  the 
actual  fipeniei  tncnrred  before  opeaiflg  the 
Show. 

The  tremendous  way  in  which  this  entire 
enterprise  has  been  laid  out  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  big  things  succeed  best. 

The  opportunity  of  making  an  exhibition  of 
your  appaxatus  upon  a  wholesale  scale  at  The 
1912  BoMon  Bbctrie  Show  is  not  juat  nnonial— 
it  IB  iHiprecsidanted. 


The  Department  of  the  Interior,  Barean  of 
IGoes,  anoonnoea  the  followinff  newf|»iblie»> 

tions.  (List  7 — December,  1911). 

Bulletin  6. — Coals  available  for  the  manu- 
facture of  illuminating  gas,  by  A.  H.  White  and 
Perry  Barker.    1911.    77  pp.  4  pis. 

Bulletin  16.— The  uses  ot  peat  for  fuel  and 
other  purp<^es,  by  Chartea  A.  Oavia.  1911. 
214  pp.   1  pL 

Bulletin  19.— Physical  and  chemical  properties 
of  the  petroleums  of  the  San  Joaqum  Valley, 
California,  by  I.  C.  Allen  and  W.  A.  Jacobs, 
with  a  chapter  on  analyses  of  nattiral  gas  from 
^  southern  California  oil  fields,  by  G.  A. 
Bumg.  1911.  60  pp.  2  pis. 

Reprints 

Bulletin  21. — The  significance  of  drafts  in 
"team-boiler  practice,  by  W.  T.  Ray  and  Henry 
Knisiiiffir.  62  pp.  lUnrint  of  United  Statea 
Geological  Survey  BiiUetm  367.  Copies  will  not 
MLient  to  penona  v^  received  BuDettn  367. 


BnDetin  26.  Notea  on  explorive  ndne  gaaea 

and  dusts,  by  R.  T.  Chambcrlin.  67  pp. 
Reprint  of  United  States  Geological  Survey 
Bulletin  383.  Copies  will  not  be  aeot  to  penona 
who  received  Bulletin  383. 

Bulletin  29. — ^The  effect  of  oxygen  in  coal,  by 
David  White.  80  pp.  3  pis.  Reprint  of  United 
States  Geological  Survey  Bulletin  382.  Copiea 
will  not  be  sent  to  penona  vAo  reeeived  Bulletin 
382. 

Bulletin  30. — Briquetting  tests  at  the  fuel- 
testing  plant,  Norfolk,  Va.,  1907-8,  by  C.  L. 
Wright.  41  pp.  9  pis.  Reprint  of  United 
States  GeologiGal  Sorvlqr  Bulletin  385.  Cqpiaa 
will  not  be  aant  to  penona  vAo  noeiv«d  Bidletm 
385. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  copies  of  these  public 
ntioos  for  free  distribatioii,  out  can  not  give 
more  than  one  copy  of  tiie  aanie  bulletin  to  one 

person.  Requests  for  all  papers  can  not  be 
granted  without  satisfactory  reason.  In  asking 
K>r  publications  please  order  them  by  number 
and  title.  Apphcations  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Wa^- 
ingtoOi  D.C. 


New  Cunarder  for  Boston  Service 

The  Laconia,  the  new  Cunarder,  built  pii- 
marily  for  the  Bo6ton*Liverpool  trade,  left  liver* 
pool  January  20th,  on  her  maiden  trip  for  New 
York,  from  which  port  she  makes  a  cruise  to  the 
Mediterranean  before  entering  the  PffattHi  aa^ 
vio^  on  March  26. 

The  Laeenia  waalaundied  July  27,  1911,  and 
next  to  the  Mauretania,  she  and  her  sister  ship 
the  Franconia  are  the  two  largest  ships  that  have 
ever  been  conatnicted  on  the  river  Tyne.  The 
leading  dimensions  cl  the  Laconia  are  625  ft.  in 
length,  72  ft.  breadth ;  her  gross  tonnage  is  about 
18,100,  and  her  displacement  25,000  tons.  To 
add  to  the  comfort  of  passengers  by  increasing 
the  steadiness  of  the  ship,  Frahm's  anti-rolling 
tanks  have  been  installed.  The  Laconia  is  the 
first  British  ship  and  the  first  North  Atlantic 
liner  to  be  fitteid  with  these  tanks. 

In  internal  arrangements  the  Laconia  is  as 
comfortable  as  anyone  can  derire.  The  oUns, 
as  well  as  the  public  rooms,  are  lofty,  spacious, 
well  ventilated  and  heated.  The  general  style 
of  decoration  in  the  ship  is  Georgian,  known  in 
America  as  "CokniaL,"  The  second-class  accom- 
modation haa  been  carefully  planned,  and  is  in 
every  way  equal  to  what  was  provided  for  first- 
class  passengers  only  a  few  years  ago.  The  third- 
class  passengers  have  alao  been  well  catered  for. 
Throughout  the  ship  every  care  has  been  taken  in 
minutest  details  to  ensure  the  safety  and  comfort 
of  all  on  board,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that 
the  Laconia  will  enhance  the  reputation  of  both 
her  owners  and  builders  for  producing  ocean  ateam* 
ships  which  take  their  place  in  the  very  front 
rank  of  modem  liners,  and  will  prove  equally  as 
popular  as  the  Franconia,  which  vess^  during 
the  first  eiij^t  months  she  has  been  in  comnuanon 
has  carried  over  21,000  passengers,  a  sufficient 
proof  of  the  public's  favorable  verdict. 

These  steamers  will  appeal  to  all  New  Eng- 
landers,  since  they  are  the  largest  steamers  to 
enter  Boston  Harbor,  and  mark  the  first  step 
towards  re-catablishing  Boston  as  one  of  the  great 
Atlantic  porta. 
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The  Cilobc  Ear- Phone,  an  advertisement  of 
which  appears  elsewhere  in  the  pages  of  this 
magasine,  is  really  the  same  as  a  telephone  of 
oommeroe.   A  microphone  transmitter  and  an 

electromagnetic  receiver,  connected  by  small 
flexible  cords  with  a  source  of  electric  current. 
The  transmitter  is  worn  on  a  chatelaine  hook, 
or  a  loop  of  any  sort,  on  the  clothing.  In  par- 
ticularly favorable  cases,  it  will  be  even  satis- 
factory for  hearing  in  a  churcli  or  at  the  theatre, 
but  this  is  rather  an  extreme  test  for  the  port^^le 
instrument  and  caUs  for  a  special  tihureh  ear- 
phone equipment  (not  portable).  The  receiver 
is  usually  worn  witli  a  head  band.  Worn  in  this 
way,  it  IS  not  very  conspicuous,  especially  since 
the  transmitter  may  be  worn  imdemeath  any 
ordinary  clothing,  and  the  battery  is  carried 
in  a  pocket.  It  is  a  very  effective,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  very  convenient  form  of  hearing 
instrument.  The  effectiveness  is  caused  partly 
by  the  simple  increase  in  the  intensity  of  the 
sound,  and  partly  by  the  direct  application  of 
the  sound  impulses.  Furthermore,  it  is  effective 
on  account  of  the  sUght  sharpening  of  every 
part  of  the  wave  without  otherwise  altering  its 
form  or  ph.T^c. 

It  ha-s  been  stated  in  Boston,  very  recently, 
that  a  woman  in  one  of  the  nearby  suburbs  who 
has  attended  church  for  twenty  years,  heard 
her  first  sermon  in  fifteen  years  by  using  one  oi 
the  church  instruments,  through  which  she  heard 
every  word.  A  small  transmitter  at  the  pulpit 
caught  the  words  of  the  sermon  and  invisible 
wires  carried  the  sound  to  the  receivers  whidi 
were  in  the  church  pews. 

The  above-mentioned  Company  are  looking 
for  agents  to  further  the  sale  of  this  excellent 
working  apparatus  for  deaf  people,  and  full 
infoni^ntion  can  be  obtained  by  aadvessiiig  the 
Company  at  Boston,  Mass. 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

"The  Story  of  the  Slide  Rule"  is  the  title  of  a 
little  booklet  issued  by  Geo.  VV.  Richardson  of 
Chicago,  and  in  which  is  given  a  description  of 
his  new  Direct-Reading  Slide  Rule.  The  slide 
rule  has  been  in  use  for  more  than  300  years, 
and  is  a  most  valuable  instrument  to  anv  indi- 
vidual who  has  to  do  with  figures,  regardless  of 
whether  he  is  a  technical  or  a  practical  man. 
The  Richardson  Slide  Rule  has  embodied  in  it 
all  of  the  latest  slide  rule  improvements,  and 
combines  in  a  single  simple  instrument  a  great 
dttl  of  the  information  that  the  ordinary  prac- 
tical  engineer  would  need  to  look  up  in  his  hand- 
books. Unlike  most  slide  rules,  the  Richardson 
is  cjuite  inexpensive,  costing  but  ^50.  The 
stock  and  runner  of  the  nue  are  made  from 
aluminum,  while  the  scale  is  made  of  celluloid, 
highly  i)olished  and  washable.  Since  there  is 
no  wood  in  its  construction,  the  rule  is  free  from 
any  changes  which  wooden  rules  suffer  caused 
by  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  The  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  this  rule  is  that  more  than 
forty  every-day  prol)leins  may  be  solved  on  it 
with  but  a  single  setting  for  each.  This  is 
aooomptished  by  means  of  keys  and  key-holes. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  place  the  key  of  the 
problem  wanted  (reference  to  which  is  found  on 
the  back  of  the  rule)  under  the  key-hole,  and 
the  answer  to  the  problem  is  found  directly  upon 
the  face  of  the  rule  without  any  further  mampu- 


lation  of  the  rule.  The  rule  is  sold  in  a  dtuahie 
doth-bound  case,  is  about  llzl^x^tn. 
in  size,  and  a  l)Ook  of  instructions  (written  IB 
clear  language)  is  furnished  with  each  rule. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  ten  most  instructive  and 
interesting  treatises  upon  the  use  and  :  je  of 
the  various  parts  of  self-propeUed  machines, 
such  as  motor  cars,  balloons  and  aeroplanes. 

These  various  works  are  all  reprints  of  articles 
which  have  appeared  in  the  AutomobiU  Journal, 
and  are  written  by  Victor  W.  Page,  M.E.  The 
text  is  simple  and  non-technical  while  the  illus- 
trations are  especially  good.  All  of  the  different 
articles  are  bound  in  paper  covers  and  range  in 
price  from  25  cents  to  50  cents.  A  list  of  tbein 
is  as  follows: 

The  ABC  of  Motor  Car  Operation  10.50 
Overhauling,  Rebuilding  and  Equipment 

of  the  Motor  Car  JO 
The  ABC  of  Aerial  Navi«iti<Mi  .50 
The  ABC  of  Internal  CofflnnistioD  Engine, 

Maintenance  and  Repair  .JS 
The  ABC  of  Carburetor  Construction, 

Maintenance  and  Repair  .35 
The  ABC  of  Magneto  Systems  .35 
The  ABC  of  Battery  Ignition  Systems  .30 
Lighting  the  Motor  Car  by  Electricity  .2$ 
Maintenance  and  Repair  of  Motor  Car 

Tires  JXi 
The  ABC  of  Motor  Car  Chassis,  Main- 
tenance and  Repair  J5 
The  publishers  are  "The  Atttomobile  JoonML" 
Pawtucket,  R.I. 


The  Second  Boy's  Book  of  Model  Aeroptanes.  By 
Francis  A.  Collins.  New  York,  Tbb  CentaiT 
Co.,  1911.  Price,  $1.20  net. 
This  interesting  book  is  a  most  worthy  suc- 
cessor to  the  author's  earlier  book,  "The  Roy's 
Book  of  Model  Aeroplanes,"  and  brings  up  to 
date  both  the  science  and  sport  of  constructing 
and  flying  model  aeroplanes.  Drawings  and 
photographs  of  over  a  hundred  new  model  aero- 
planes arc  shown  while  detailed  instructions  are 
given  for  building  fifteen  of  the  latest  types  of 
these  httle  machines.  Mr.  (ZoUins*  entire  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  is  simple,  straight  forward 
and  thorough,  and  the  book  will  undoubtedlj 
appeal  to  evi-ryone  who  18  interested  in 
mental  aeronautics. 


Hand- Forging  and  Wrought- Iron  Ornamental 
Work.  Bv  Thos.  P.  Googerty.  Chicago, 
Popular  Mechanics  Ca,  1911.  Price,  $1.00. 
While  many  books  have  been  written  on  tiie 

subjects  of  hand-forging  and  wrought-iron  work, 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  them  treat  these  subjects 
in  a  more  helpful  or  practical  manner  than  is 
done  by  Mr.  Googerty.  The  illustrations  used 
throughout  the  book  are  particularly  clear  and 
well  chosen  ;  tfie  correct  positions  of  holding  the 
tools  when  working  being  clearly  shown.  Art- 
Craft  Ironwork  is  steadily  increasing  in  its  pop- 
ularity, but  it  has  been  diflficult  for  the  amateur 
to  obtain  any  text-h(X)k  which  clearly  pointed 
out  the  principles  and  methods  which  underlie 
all  of  this  type  of  work.  This  difficulty,  how- 
ever, at  last  seems  to  have  been  overcome. 
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LATHE  WORK:  MILLING  ATTACHMENTS— Part  IV 

"SIGMA" 


The  writer  feels  that  an  apology  is  due 
those  readers  who  may  have  been  inter- 
ested  in  my  fomicr  ariiclos,  for  the  un- 
reasonably \ony^  for  this  installment, 
but  personal  allairs  have  not  the  sooner 
aUovred  me  the  time  necessary  to  their 
continuance. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  former 
installments  on  milling  attachments  which 
appeared  in  the  Mardi  and  April  issues 
of  Electrician  and  Mechamc,  Vd.  XXII, 
described  a  simple  milling  spindle  that 
was  intended  to  be  bolted  to  the  tool  rest 
and  driven  from  an  "oveifaead,"  sudi 
as  described  in  the  April  issue  referred 
to  above ;  also  reference  was  made  to  two 
other  types  of  miUing  attachments,  viz.: 
the  vertical  sUde  or  elevating  spindle  and 
the  elevating  milling  slide  rest.  Tliis 
installment  describes  the  constructaon 
of  the  elevating  spindle  type. 

The  design  submitted  is  original,  so  far 
as  the  au^or  is  conoemed  or  as  far  as 
such  things  can  be  original,  and  embodies 
all  the  featvires  and  ideas  gained  by  a 
couple  years'  experiment  with  several 
different  d^gns. 

The  great  fault  of  many  appliances  of 
this  kind  is  their  lack  of  material  where 
strength  is  essential;  that  is,  they  are 
perhaps  strong  enough  structurally,  but 
too  often  no  provision  in  the  way  of  excess 
material  is  made  to  keep  the  deflections 
within  reasonable  limits;  as,  for  instance, 
consider  a  boring  bar  that  is  required 
to  stand  a  tool  pressure  of  50  lbs.  at  10  in. 
from  the  point  of  support.  The  bar 
would  be  sufficiently  stronic,  considered 
merely  as  a  cantilever  beam,  if  made 
l*^*  in.  diameter,  but  if  an  aoctiracy  in 
its  boring  of  it. 001  in.  was  required  it 
wovdd  have  to  be  made  2"^ifi  in.  diameter, 
because  the  smaller  bar  would  have  so 


great  a  deflection  at  the  assumed  tool 
pressure  as  to  be  unable  to  turn  out  work 
with  an  accuracy  greater  than  i:.006  in. 

I  merely  make  this  digression  to  answer 
the  criticisms  of  any  who  may  object 
to  the  apparently  fiberal  use  of  material 
in  the  design,  and  before  lca\-ing  this 
discussion  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
weak  point  in  many  small  lathes  is  their 
tool  rest  or  saddle  design,  indiidi  are  too 
often  poorly  designed,  thus  limiting  the 
use  of  the  lathe  and  any  appliances  that 
may  be  attached  thereto.  Though  this 
attachment  was  origmally  designed  for 
my  own  10  in.  lathe,  it  is  as  strong  rela- 
tively as  the  slide  rest  of  many  1 3  to  1 5  in. 
lathes ;  and  while  an  attachment  of  smaller 
dimensions  would  be  advisable,  neverthe- 
less it  can  be  used  in  a  limited  way  on 
9  in.  latlies. 

SPBCIPICATIONS 

Spindle  No.  1  Morse  taper  socket, 

'^'lO  in.  hole  clear  through,  is  ^  in.  by 
5}/2  in.  in  ball  bearings  and  will  take  every 
tool  and  cutter  made  with  this  taper, 
while  No.  1  taper  shank  arbors  witli 
l)lank  ends  ('Vie  in.  diameter  by  13^  in. 
long)  can  be  obtained  and  turned  down 
to  fit  the  various  small  milling  cutters 
having  holes  to  ^  in.  diameter.  Vertical 
movement  of  spindle  4  in.  The  attach- 
ment is  back-geared  and  -by  the  use  of 
eight  gears  a  total  speed  ratio  of  16  to  1 
can  be  obtained  relative  to  any  one  speed 
ci  driving  belt,  which,  together  with  the 
various  speeds  that  may  be  applied  to  the 
back-gear  shaft  through  the  driving 
belt,  gives  a  wide  range  of  available  speeds 
for  Uie  spindle.  The  gears  required 
are  one  1  in.,  one  ll-i  ^^•<  one  2  in.,  two 
in.,  one  ^  in.,  one  314  in.,  and  one  4  in., 
costing  30,  38,  60,  65,  70,  bO  and  90  cents 
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eadi.  total  $4.98.  These  gears  are  all  16 
pitch  with  in.  hole  by  in.  face  and 
give  speed  ratios  of  1:4,  1:2)4,  1:1)4, 1:1 
anil  in  inverse  latio  to  4:1. 

CONSTRUCTIOW 

The  ivn««.— Have  the  slide  of  the  knee 
casting  planed  or  taSSkA  to  the  dimensions 
given  and  also  have  the  under  side  of  the 
holding-down  foot  planed  exactly  at  right 
angles  to  the  face  of  the  slide,  leaving 
only  the  hole  for  the  holding-down  bolt 
to  be  drilled  to  suit  the  tool  rest  of  your 
lathe  and  the  drilling  of  the  hole  for  the 
feed  screw,  which  should  be  located 
exactly  half  way  between  "the  two  edges 
of  the  sUde  and  ^le  in.  from  tlie  face  of 
the  slide.  To  drill  this  hole  correctly, 
place  blocking  on  the  lathe  bed  until 
rts  top  surface  is  exactly  Vt*  in.  below 
lathe  oenteis,  lay  the  slide  on  this,  enter- 
ing a  in.  drill  in  the  center  hole  of  the 
boss,  line  up  the  casting  and  feed  to  the 
drill  with  the  tail  center,  thus  completing 
this  part. 

SpindU  SUdt. — ^This  is  shown  in  Figs. 
27  a,  h,  c.  Secure  this  casting  with  the 
slide  planed  to  the  given  dimensions  and 
I  mi^t  add  that  tiie  hole  for  the  bearings 
and  the  spindle  should  be  cored  out. 
Lay  out  and  center  drill  the  tap-hole  for 
the  feed  screw  and  block  up  on  the  lathe 
bed  just  as  was  done  for  the  knee,  but 
have  the  blocking  ^<  in.  ofiow  the  lathe 
centers;  and  after  lining  up  carefully,  drill 
out  the  boss  with  a  in.  drill,  tapping 
the  hole  ^  x  16  in.  Now  make  a  holmng* 
down  bolt  to  fit  your  lathe  and  a  capstan 
nut,  like  Fig.  26,  and  bolt  the  knee  to  the 
tool  rest  with  the  spindle  slide  assembled 
and  fit  a  piece  of  H  steel  for  a  gib,  as 
shown  in  section  in  the  assembled  draw- 
ing. This  done  remove  and  drill  the 
holes  for  the  gib  screws  with  a  No.  26 
drill  tapping  x  32  in.,  and  it  might  be 
eaiplained  here  that  the  angular  boss  for 
tl»  bottom  screw  is  provided  in  order  to 
clear  the  huh  of  the  back-gear  bracket. 
Replace  the  slide  on  the  knee  put  the  gib 
in  place  and  spot  through  the  holes  in 
the  slide  so  the  points  of  the  gib  screws. 
Pig.  28,  will  enter  and  hold  it  in  place. 

Feed  Screw. — Put  a  centered  piece  of 
%  in.  cold  rolled  or  machinery  steel  in 
the  lathe  and  turn  down  all  over  with 
the  exception  of  the  shoulder  to  in. 
diameter,  after  which  the  feed  screw  can 
be  threaded  %  in.  x  16,  and  lastlv  the 


K  in.  end  can  be  turned  down  and 
threaded  }4^20ia.,  and  a  standard 
hexagon  mit  fitted.  The  bell  handle  can 
either  be  made  to  the  dimenaioas  sbom 
in  Fig.  32,  or  purchased  from  any  ma- 
chinery supply  house.  It  is  prevented 
from  turning  on  the  feed  screw  by  a  roond 
key,  Fig.  25a,  let  half  way  into  both  the 
feed  screw  and  the  handle,  the  key-way 
being  made  with  a  )^  in.  drill,  the  handle 
being  held  in  place. 

You  are  now  ready  to  bore  out  tlie 
bosses  to  receive  the  roller  bearinj::? 
Provide  a  ^  in.  boring  bar  for  this  job, 
and  one  roimd  nose  tool  and  a  square 
nosed  toot  cranked  to  the  right  and  one 
cranked  to  the  left. 

Bolt  the  knee  to  the  lathe,  assemble 
the  feed  screw  nm  on  a  5^  in.  nut  and 
assemble  the  slide.  Now  get  the  knee 
parallel  to  tiie  axis  of  the  lathe,  and  with 
the  feed  screws  of  both  the  lathe  and 
milling  slides,  center  the  bearing  hubs; 
and  with  the  boring  bar  in  place,  bore  out 
both  hubs  with  the  roimd  nose  tool,  after 
which  bore  out  the  fillet  left  by  the  round 
nose  tool  and  face  off  the  bearing  seats 
with  the  right  and  left  tools.   For  fear 
the  bearings  mi^  vary  somewhat  from 
the  dimensions  given,  it  would  be  best 
to  check  them  up  before  taking  the  fin- 
ishing cuts.    These  bearings  are  called 
tbe  '"Knipe"  pat.  ball  bearing,  and  are 
15^  in.  diameter  by      in.  thick,  and  are 
listed  at  50  cents  each.    In  boring  the 
hubs,  see  that  the  lathe  gibs  are  tight  and 
also  tigtfaen  up  the  miUing  slide  gibs 
securely  and  run  down  tlie  nut  on  the 
feed  screw  referred  to  in  order  to  make 
the  job  as  stifi  as  possible  and  prevent 
chattering.  Assemble  the  bearings,  and 
a  couple  of  3^  in.  pointed  grub  screws 
should  be  put  through  eadi  boss  and 
let  into  the  soft  steel  outer  casing  of  the 
bearings  to  prevent  them  from  tumiog. 
Now  drive  a  hard  wood  phig  in  each  betf- 
ing  hole  and  carefully  center,  place  in 
the  lathe  and  driving  with  a  stud  from 
the  face-plate  turn  down  the  bearing 
hnb  over  whtefa  is  slipped  the  badc-gear 
bracket,  as  shown  in  the  assembled 
drawings. 

Spindle. — ^The  spindle  is  made  from  a 
No.  1  Morse  taper  socket,  catalog  No.  100. 

These  are  regularly  made  with  the  socfcel 
and  knook-out  slot  finished,  and  the  socket 
end  turned  down  to  about  %  in.  diameter, 
for  a  distance  of  3H      the  balaooe  of 
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the  length  (3J^  in.)  being  left  blank  and 
ly^  to.  dianieter.  The  shoulder  will 
luive  to  be  brazed  or  shrunk  on — I  turned 
down  the  end  slightly  and  tiuTied  up  a 
ring  about  the  right  size  for  the  shoulder 
and  bored  it  out  for  a  shrink  fit  and  when 
it  was  shrunk  on,  it  was  turned  up  to 
finished  dimensions,  making  a  good  job. 
I  might  add  that  a  plug  for  the  socket 
end  is  furnished  for  turning  up  the  socket, 
both  the  plug  and  the  blank  end  being 
centered.  Drill  out  this  ring  with  a 
*Vi6  in.  drill  and  very  slightly  bevel  off 
the  edge  of  one  end  of  the  hole  to  guide 
the  spindle  in  entering.  Ttim  down 
the  end  of  the  spindle  for  a  distance  of 
in.,  leaving  a  square  shoulder,  and  to 
Sttdi  a  diameter  that  it  won't  quite  drive 
into  the  ring,  then  heat  the  ring  to  a  dull 
red  and  try  your  fit.  If  the  spindle  won't 
drive  in  put  it  back  in  the  lathe  and  rub 
down  slightly  with  a  file,  and  try  again; 
and  when  a  fit  is  secured  quendi  m  water 
at  once.  This  cut  and  try  method  pre- 
sumes the  absence  of  a  micrometer 
caliper,  in  which  case  a  fit  might  be  tried 
with  the  spindle  .01  in.  larger  than  the 
hole  in  the  rii^.  The  ring  can  also  be 
brazed  on  if  care  is  used  in  doing  it,  but 
in  either  case  the  ring  must  be  trued  up 
after  attaching. 

The  knock-out  siot  is  hardly  necessary, 
but  it  is  regularly  fiumished  and  might 
be  useful  sometime  in  case  a  shank  should 
become  stuck  in  the  socket  and  could 
not  be  removed  by  way  of  the  regular 
'^•o  in.  hole,  provided  for  this  purpose. 
The  other  end  of  the  spindle  is  threaded 
%  X  20  in.,  as  shown  in  Fig.  30, 
and  two  kxk'^mts  }4  in*  tfaide  fitted  as 
shown  in  the  assembled  drawings.  These 
are  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  any 
slackness  and  maintaining  a  Ught  pressure 
on  the  bearings.  The  end  of  the  stud 
for  the  change  gears  is  threaded  ^  13in. 
threads,  and  a  slot  cut  and  a  3^  in.  diame- 
ter X  3  2  ii^-  l<J'^f?  in.  The  '^ifl  in. 
through  hole  will  have  to  be  drilled  in  from 
each  end,  tiius  completix^  the  spindle. 

Back  Gear  Shaft  Bracket  Bearing. — 
This  is  shown  in  detail  in  Figs.  24  a  and  b. 
Hold  the  large  ring  in  the  chuck  with  the 
short  hub  of  the  bearing  next  the  face- 
plate and  bore  out  to  IJ  s  i"-  Next  lay 
out  and  drill  the  three  H  in.  holes  for  the 
cap  screws,  Fig.  29,  and  fit  to  the  slide. 
Spot  the  slide  through  these  holeSj  run  a 
in.  drill  through  and  tap     in.  x  20 


thread  and  put  the  screws  home.  Now 
assemUe  on  the  lathe  again  and  with 
both  feed  screws  center  (at  a  radius  of 

2}/2  in.  exactly  from  the  center  of  the 
spindle),  the  bearing  and  drill  with  a 
^  in.  drill,  following  the  work  up  with 
the  tail  center.  A  m.  cU.  hole  com- 
pletes the  part. 

Back  Gear  Shaft.- — Fit;.  31  is  made  from 
a  piece  of  cold  rolled  shafting  turned  to 
the  dimensions  shown.  The  stud  for 
the  change  gears  is  exactly  similar  to  that 
of  the  spindle. 

Drive  Wheel. — Fig.  33  is  turned  up  from 
a  simple  casting,  and  though  easily  made 
one  might  be  bought.  This  completes 
the  device  with  the  exception  of  splining 
the  gear  wheels  for  the  3^  in.  roimd  keys. 
This  is  best  a(xx>mpHshed  by  drilling 
a  ^  in.  hole  in  the  end  of  a  centered  piece 
of  round  steel,  say  in.  diameter,  and 
at  a  distance  of  exactly  34  iii-  from  the 
center,  then  by  turning  this  down  so  that 
one-half  the  hole  is  exposed,  or  in  other 
words  to  32  ill-  diameter,  a  counterpart 
of  the  v'roo\  e  in  the  studs  will  be  obtained. 
Make  this  end  dead  hard  if  of  steel  tool, 
or  case  harden  if  made  of  soft  steel,  by 
bringing  to  a  red  heat  and  sprinkling 
well  with  yellow  prussiate  of  yjotash 
(potassium  ferrocyanide),  when  this  has 
fosed,  xe-heat  and  sprix^  again,  doing 
this  several  times  (only  the  groove  need 
be  hardened),  and  after  the  last  fusing, 
heat  and  quench  in  water,  when  it  ought 
to  resist  a  file.  Now  diip  a  nidc  in  the 
edge  of  the  hole  in  the  gears,  dip  them 
on  this  stud  so  the  nick  is  opposite  the 
groove  and  drill  out  the  groove  with  a 
}4  drill,  letting  the  dnll  follow  the 
groove  in  the  stud.  You  will  get  nice 
straight  holes  in  this  way,  and  they  will 
register  with  those  in  the  studs.  Your 
attachment  is  now  complete  and  it  is  hoped 
that  it  will  prove  most  serviceable. 

A  small  drill  chuck  fitted  with  a  taper 
shank  makes  a  useful  adjunct,  and  for 
some  operations  a  necessary  one,  and 
when  a  full  set  of  tools  and  cutters  are 
acquired  you  will  be  pleasiu-ably  sur- 
prised at  the  variety  of  operations  that 
arc  possible  with  it.  I  might  add  that 
by  replacing  the  spindle  slide  with  a 
milling  vise  slide  you  can  also  have  an 
elevating  milling  shde,  thus  making  two 
tools  of  one  and  thereby  further  increasing 
its  utility.'  I  will  describe  the  construc- 
tion of  such  a  vise  in  the  near  future. 
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THE  BURGESS-WRIGHT  BIPLANE  AND  HYDROPLANE 


AUSTIN  C.  LESCARBOURA 
Member  of  the  Aerotiautical  Society 


The  pioneer  experiments  of  the  Wright 
brothers,  combined  with  the  years  of 
technical  experience  ixissessed  by  the 
famous  yacht  builder,  Mr.  W.  Starling' 
Burgess,  have  produced  America's  most 
successful  aeroplane. 

The  Burgess-Wright  biplane  is  built  at 
Marblchead,  Mass.,  and  differs  from  the 
standard  Wright  biplane  only  in  the 
minor  construction  details  It  is  licensed 
under  the  Wright  patents.  For  instance: 
the  spruce  wood  used  for  many  of  the 
parts  in  the  Wright  bii)lanc  hjis  been 
replaced  with  ash ;  heaxner  control  wires 
replace  those  of  smaller  size  and  strength ; 
turn-buckles  are  employed  throughout 
in  place  of  wires  of  the  exact  length;  and. 
in  short,  many  other  details  have  been 
improved,  which  render  this  type  the 
realization  of  a  reliable  and  <'fl[iciint 
biplane. 

The  biplane  is  o£  the  headless  Wright 
type,  which  ma<le  its  debut  at  theAsbury 
Park,  N.J.,  aviation  meet  during  the 
middle  part  of  1910.  Two  seats  an- 
arranged  on  the  front  edge  of  the  lower 
plane,  while  the  motor  is  placed  next  to 
the  seats.    The  motor  dri\'es  two  wo(Klen 


propellers  in  op]X)siU-  tlirections  through 
chain  drives.  Above  the  motor  are 
placed  the  radiator  and  gasoline  tank. 

From  the  two  main  planes,  four  main 
beams  lire  trussed  so  as  to  form  a  boxed 
structure  which  extends  to  the  elevating 
plane  and  rudders,  placed  at  several  feet 
to  the  rear  of  the  main  planes.  The 
elevating  plane  is  connectetl  with  one  of 
the  controlling  levers  by  wires.  Two 
vertical  planes  are  connected  so  as  to 
move  in  unison,  and  are  controlled  by 
wires  leading  to  another  lever.  These 
rudders  enable  the  steering  of  the  machine 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  Heavy  ash  skids 
extend  from  the  rear  edge  of  the  main 
planes  to  .several  feet  in  front  of  them, 
and  are  joined  by  two  wooden  struts 
extending  to  the  lea.ding  edge  of  the  upper 
Ijlane.  A  small  surface  has  been  placed 
between  the  skid  and  the  strut,  in  order 
to  eliminate  the  tendency  of  the  biplane 
to  skid  sideways  when  negotiating  a  sharp 
turn.  On  the  skids  are  mounted  pairs 
of  heavy  rubber-tired  wheels  with  shock 
absorlwrs.  All  the  siu^aces  are  double 
coated,  so  that  the  ribs  of  the  planes  are 
entirely  covered.    The  rear  edge  of  the 
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two  main  planes  can  be  pulled  down,  or 
warped,  by  means  of  control  wires  leading 
to  one  of  the  control  levers.  This  enables 
the  biplane  to  retain  its  stability  when 
turning  cun^es  or  w^hcn  assailed  by  brisk 
winds. 

The  motor  is  of  the  standard  Wright 
type,  30-35  h.p.,  4  cylinder,  and  weighs 
180  lbs.  The  body  of  the  motor  is  cast 
aluminum,  while  the  cylinders  are  indi- 
vidually cast  of  iron.  The  crank  shaft 
is  nickel  steel,  cut  and  machined  from  a 
block,  as  is  likewise  the  cam  shaft  operat- 
ing the  exhaust  valves.  The  cylinders 
are  lubricated  by  a  pump,  and  the  intake 
valves  are  automatic  in  action.  Gasoline 
is  taken  directly  into  a  mixing  chamber 
>\4thout  passing  through  a  carburetor, 
by  means  of  a  gear  pump  and  injector. 
A  centrifugal  pump  circulates  the  water 
through  the  aluminum  water  jackets  of 
the  cylinders,  and  the  ignition  is  furnished 
by  a  high  tension  magneto.  Many  of 
the  Burgess-Wright  biplanes  are  being 
equipped  with  the  Gnome  rotary  motor 
and  prove  speedier  and  more  reliable. 

The  control  is  effected  by  two  levers; 
but,  by  having  an  additionjil  lever,  which 
is  a  duplicate  of  one  of  the  two  necessary 


levers,  it  is  jxtssible  for  either  passenger 
or  aviator  to  drive  the  biplane  while  in 
flight.  One  of  these  levers  controls  the 
rear  elevating  plane,  so  that  the  biplane 
may  be  guided  upwards  or  earthwards. 
The  other  lever  is  arranged  with  a  mov- 
able handle,  so  that  the  rudder  planes 
can  be  moved;  either  side  of  the  main 
planes  warped,  or  both  operations  per- 
formed together  by  one  movement.  The 
independent  movement  of  the  handle 
and  lever  enables  these  separate  opera- 
tions. The  combined  warping  of  the 
planes  and  the  turning  of  the  vertical 
rudders  in  one  operation,  is  the  basis  of 
an  important  Wright  patent. 

The  principal  dimensions  of  the  Burgess- 
Wright  biplane  are: 

Spread  over  wings  39  ft.  6  in. 

Length  over  all  30  ft.  0  in. 

Height  on  wheels  8  ft.  0  in. 

Depth  of  wings  6  ft.  3  in. 

Elevator  15  x  3  ft. 

Dimensions  for  transporting,  39  x  8  x  8  ft. 

Of  the  many  important  flights  made 
with  the  Burgess-Wright  type  of  biplane, 
those  made  by  Harry  N.  Atwood  are  the 
most  remarkable  and  noteworthy.  His 
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flights  from  Boston  to  Washington; 
from  St.  Louis  to  New  York;  and  from 
Boston  to  the  mountains  of  New  Hamp- 
shire with  a  passenger,  have  placed  Ameri- 
can aviation  progress  on  par  with  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Eiu-opean  avia- 
tors. 

By  replacing  the  sldds  and  wheels  with 
two  metal  boat-shaped,  air-tight  pon- 
toons, the  Burgess-Wright  biplane  has 
been  converted  into  a  hydroplane  of  no 
less  a  success.  The  hydroplane  parts  of 
the  machine  have  been  designed  by  Mr. 
Burgess,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  accom- 
panying illustrations.  By  having  the 
wheels  and  pontoons  on  the  biplane,  it  is 
possible  for  the  aviator  to  start  and  alight 
on  either  the  water  or  land. 

Harry  N.  Atwood  recently  made  a 
126-mile  flight  along  the  New  England 
coast,  while  Phillips  W.  Page,  and  Howard 
W.  Gill  are  also  making  interesting  hydro- 
plane flights  in  similar  machines.  Page 
has  made  flights  with  a  motion-pictiwe 
camera  mounted  on  his  hydroplane  and 
arranged  so  as  to  operate  by  the  motor, 
and  thus  require  no  attention  for  turning 
the  crank.  Meanwhile  New  York  city 
has  had  another  novelty  in  the  witnessing 
of  the  remarkable  flights  of  Coffin,  the 
Wright  pilot  using  a  standard  Wright 
hydro-aeroj)lane.  A  motion-picture  cam- 
era has  also  been  mounted  on  his  machine 
for  taking  pictxires  of  New  York  harbor. 

From  the  recent  activity  in  hydroplan- 
ing by  several  of  the  American  aviators, 


little  doubt  remains  but  that  it  will  be- 
come the  sport  of  yachtsmen.  Many 
sportsmen  who  would  not  risk  aeroplan- 
ing  are  turning  their  attention  to  the 
hydroplane,  which  offers  the  same  excite- 
ment and  pleasure,  but  with  the  danger 
practically  eliminated. 


TELEPHONE  vs.  TELEGRAPH 

Some  people  entertain  the  erroneous 
idea  that  the  telephone  will  supplant 
the  telegraph.  It  is,  however,  evident 
that  the  transmission  of  articulate 
speech  between  two  distant  points  by 
any  means  whatsoever  is  a  problem 
involving  difficulties  far  greater  than 
those  of  telegraphy,  where  transmis- 
sion of  single  waves  or  impulses 
following  each  other  in  the  proper  suc- 
cession is  all  that  is  required.  A  tele- 
graph circuit  only  requires  one  wire,  and 
in  quadruplex  telegraphy  four  circuits 
may  be  obtained  from  the  one  wire,  two 
operators  sending  and  two  receiving. 
In  order  to  obtain  absolute  quiet  on  a 
telephone  circuit,  a  metallic  circuit  of 
two  wires  is  required.  In  telephonic 
transmission,  not  only  must  the  con- 
stantly var>'ing  rate  and  amplitude  of 
vibration  be  faithfully  reproduced  at  the 
receiving  end  of  the  line,  but  the  funda- 
mental tone  and  all  overtones  must  be 
reproduced,  giving  each  its  proper  value 
and  without  altering  the  phase  relations 
between  them. 
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PICTUKBS  O 

TTiree  years  ago  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  received  a  letter  inquiring 
for  a  publication.  Flamed  in  a  foreign 
band  upon  a  scrap  of  paper  and  expressed 
in  quaint  English,  it  incidentally  men- 
tioned sotne  a:rious  experiments  which 
the  author  had  made  in  odd  moments, 
^th  a  small  camera  which  he  held  in 
his  hand  and  revolved  from  side  to  side, 
he  had  taken  some  photographs  of  light- 
ning. He  enclosed  a  print  in  his  letter 
and  wanted  to  know  if  his  results  had  any 
scientific  value.  The  idea  of  photo- 
graphing lightning  with  a  moving  camera 
was  a  novd  one  to  the  Smithsonian  ex- 
perts, and,  after  an  investigation,  these 
officials  decided  that  such  experiments 
were  worthy  of  assistance.  A  grant  was 
therefore  voluntarily  made  to  enable  the 
continuance  of  this  photographing  with 
more  accurate  apparatus. 

In  letters  which  followed  it  was  learned 
that  Mr.  Alex  Larsen,  for  such  was  the 
author's  name,  was  a  Danish  immigrant, 
educated  in  physics,  diemistry  and  deo- 
trical  engineering  at  a  night  school,  and 
that  all  his  experiments  were  performed 
for  the  pure  enjoyment  of  doing  some- 
thmg  new. 

With  the  aid  of  the  Smithsonian  grant 
Mr.  Larsen  constructed  special  apparatus 
for  his  work.  Upon  a  revolving  table 
turned  by  a  timed  motor  were  placed 
cameras  in  such  a  position  that  they  would 
not  miss  a  flash  when  one  occurred.  To 
secure  the  photographs  desired,  the  table- 
top  was  then  revolved  at  a  certain  speed. 

The  results  are  interesting.  Where 
the  flash  appeared  perpendicular,  the 
negatives  show  naturally  a  broad  sheet 
for  a  mere  streak  of  lightning.  By  cal- 
culating from  the  speed  of  the  camera's 
motion  and  measuring  the  width  of  the 
sheet,  the  time  of  the  flash  is  easily  deter- 
minable. But  the  photographs  showed 
at  the  very  start  that  a  flash  is  not 
one  big  vibration.  It  is  made  up  of  very 
many  minor  flashes,  or  rushes,  following 
usually  in  the  same  channel  as  the  first, 
and  herein  lies  the  special  value  of  the 
work.  In  the  best  of  the  negatives  there 
are  easily  counted  as  many  as  forty  sepa- 
rate ru^es  which,  as  the  whole  flash 
lasted  little  over  half  a  second,  followed 
each  other  in  marvelously  rapid  sno- 
cesaon.  By  measurements  and  fay  sub* 


UGHTNING 

sequent  calculations,  Mr.  Larsen  deter- 
mined the  actual  time  between  each  rush; 
the  figures,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  are 
almost  inconceivably  small,  varying  from 
the  largast,  three  one-hundredths  of  a 
second,  to  the  smallest,  as  low  as  two 
one-thousandths  o£  a  second. 

There  appear  many  peculiarities  of 
these  separate  rushes  which  might  bear 
scientific  investigation,  but  the  most 
salient  feature  over  which  meteorologists 
and  electrical  engineen  may  piizsle  is 
recorded  on  some  of  the  plates  among 
all  the  bright  oscillations,  as  a  marked 
black  rush  of  hghtning.  The  idea  d 
lightning  producing  the  extreme  of  dark* 
ness  is  repugnant  to  the  actual  name  ci 
"lightning."  Yet  the  black  rush  is 
plainly  visible.  Mr.  Larsen,  after  refut- 
ing a  number  of  suggestions  that  might 
be  made  to  account  for  it,  venttu^  his 
own  theory  to  solve  the  puzzle.  In  dis- 
cussing the  record  of  a  particular  fl:ish 
in  which  the  mark  of  the  black  rush  n 
very  distinct,  he  oondtides:  "The  fladi 
must  have  given  out  light  of  a  wave  length 
much  shorter  than  the  wave  lengths  of 
visible  light  and  with  a  power  suflicieat 
to  render  the  portion  of  the  platestnick 
by  it  non-sensitive  to  ordinary  lig^t." 
"Such  a  flash,"  he  says,  "would  appear 
black  on  a  partially  illuminated  back- 
ground, or  be  inviable.'* 

Invisible  lightning,  therefore,  seems  to 
be  a  term  perfectly  proper  in  view  of  the 
results  recorded  in  some  of  these  photo- 
graphs. At  the  suggestion  of  the  Insti- 
tution officials,  and  with  their  help,  Mr. 
Larsen  carried  his  researches  still  fiulher 
into  the  actual  makeup  of  lightning. 
Photographs  and  studies  of  the  light 
spectrum  of  electric  flashes  in  the  air 
were  compared  with  sparks  produced 
by  a  static  machine.  The  conclusions, 
in  line  with  the  century-old  observations 
of  Benjamin  Franldin,  show  tiiat  there 
is  little  perceptible  difference. 

The  latest  ideas  outlined  by  Mr.  Larsen 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  are  no 
less  remarkable  than  the  first.  He  pro- 
poses to  photograph  electric  spula 
reflected  in  a  rapidly  revolving  mirror, 
and  thereby  secure  records,  a  study 
of  which  may  add  materially  to  oor 
knowled^  of  electric  action. — Boston 
Tmiscnpt. 
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HEW  METALLIC  FILAMENT  LAMPS* 

G.  S.  MERRILL 

The  author  deals  with  the  lamps  them-  luminous  efficiency,  but  it  plays  an  ini- 

sdves  rather  than  witih  their  appUcations  porLant  part  in  determining  the  lengths 

in  commercial  service,  and  discusses  the  and  diameters  of  filaments  in  commeroial 

following   physical   properties  of   the  lamps. 

materials:    Electrical  resistance,  vapor  The  metal  osmium  has  been  shown  to 

tension  and  melting  point,  emissivity,  possess  Uie  property  of  selective  radiation 

selectivity,  mechanical  strength.  in  the  viable  roectrum  to  a  high  degree, 

The  followmg  figures  are  given  for  the  difficidty  of  working  it  and  its 

the  effect  of  1  peroent  increase  in  voltage  relatively  low  meltmg  pomt  have  made 

of  lamps  operating  at  normal  efficiency:  its  conuna-dal  use  unpracticable.  Tung- 

ihv«ILw«ttii«i  Tm»»sa.e.fi  ^              adecbve  as 

^^pSoSrt^     Vwnit  osmium,  is  more  plentiful,  and,  moreover. 

Tungsten             1  59              3  73  operated  commercially  at  a 

t"S^ 1*72             4*27  higher  temperature  and  efficiency,  so  that 

x\?']                   197             A  on  it  is  a  more  desirable  filament  material 

Metalhzed  carbon.1.77              4.yu  «c^:„~,    ;„  ^ 

Treated  carbon. .  .2.07            5.69  than  osmium,  m  spite  of  the  greater 

^«S^carbon.2.32            7.10  "^^^i^.lt  ^^^^^ 

1  ne  greatest  problem  m  the  production 

The  filament  of  an  incandescent  lamp  of  metal  filament  incandescent  lamps  has 
must  not  only  meet  certain  requirements  been  to  produce  the  filament  matoiat  in 
of  an  electric  conductor,  but  it  must  also  a  high  state  of  purity  and  in  the  proper 
possess  certain  characteristics  as  a  lumi-  physical  form,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the 
nous   radiator.    Hie   latter   condition  manufactiuer  has  been  taxed  to  the  ut* 
greatly  limits  the  munber  of  materials  most  in  devising  means  by  whidi  this 
which  can  be  used  as  filaments  of  can  be  accomplished.    It  is  difficult  to 
incandescent  lamps.    The  light  of  in-  secure  a  high  degree  of  purity  in  tungsten 
candescent  lamps  is  produced  by  tern-  metal,  principally  because  its  atomic 
perature  radiation  as  distingdshed  from  wd^t  is  high  and,  in  consequence  thereof, 
luminescence  or  fluorescence.   It  is  there-  a  very  Uttte  carbon  (whidi  is  the  most 
fore  desirable  to  operate  the  incandescent  common  impurity)  is  sufficient  to  form 
filament  at  as  high  a  temperatture  as  a  considerable  amount  of  tungsten  car- 
possible  in  Older  toat  tiie  proportion  of  bide.   The  Paper  contains  a  number  of 
the  energy  radiated  within  the  visible  micro-photographs  which  lUustiate  the 
spectrum,  and  hence  the  efficiency  of  changes  during  the  various  processes  of 
light  production,  may  be  high.    The  manufacture  and  during  the  subsequent 
maximum  temperature  at  which  it  is  burning.    Microscopic  inspection  of  the 
ponible  commercially  to  operate  a  oer-  longitudinal  surCaoe  of  tungsten  filaments 
tain  material  in  the  high  vacumn  of  an  after  various  periods  of  operation  shows 
incandescent  lamp  bulb  is  determined  that  a  gradual  wrinkling  or  breaking  up 
by  its  rate  of  disintegration  if  the  vapor  of  the  surface  takes  place.  Apparently 
tension  is  hlg^  and  by  its  mdting  pcnnt  the  effect  is  confined  almost  entirely  to 
if  the  vapor  tension  is  low.   The  high  the  surface  material,  the  filament  itsdf 
vapor  tension  of  the  carbon  filament,  suffers  no   serious  distortion   and  no 
which  is  shown  by  its  tendency  to  evap-  marked  difference  in  appearance  is  pro- 
cnte  at  temperataxes  far  bdow  its  mdt-  duced  by  bimiing  on  alternating  current, 
iag  point,  makes  it  impossible  commer-  The  appeanmoe  of  the  tantalum  filament 
dally  to  operate  carbon  filaments  at  the  after  burning  on  direct  current  is  not  very 
norxnal  working   temperatture  of  the  difierent  from  that  of  a  ttmgsten  filament, 
tungsten  filament.  but  <m  alternating  current  a  gradual 

Not  only  do  the  various  filament  breaking  up  of  the  tantalum  filament 

materials  differ  in  their  ability  to  with-  takes  place.    This  can  hardly  be  ascribed 

stand  high  operating  temperatures,  but  to  vibration  due  to  rapid  heating  and 

they  differ  also  in  their  radiating  prop-  cooling,   because    ttmgsten  filaments, 

erties.  The  emissivity  or  mere  atnlity  operated  under  similar  oonditioQS,  do  not 

to  radiate  energy  does  not  affect  the  show  this  tendency. 
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FtO.  1  — FlLAUKHT  Te&TISO  MACHINr. 

The  study  of  the  change  in  appearance 
of  filaments  throu^'hout  their  life  naturally 
leads  to  a  consideration  of  the  effect  of 
banung  on  the  strength  of  the  filament 
In  order  to  investigate  the  relative 
strength  of  lamps  of  different  types,  vari- 
ous methods  of  testing  them  have  been 
devised.  Strength  tests  are  made  with 
the  filaments  cold,  because  when  they 
are  heated  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  break  them,  the  most  serious  damage 
that  can  then  result  from  abodes  and 
blows  being  a  twisting  together  of  one 
or  more  loops. 

One  method  of  testing  strength  consists 
of  mounting  the  lamp  rigidly  on  a  block 
which  can  be  bumped  by  a  second  block 
allowed  to  swini^  as  a  pcndulimi.  The 
impact  is  regulated  l)y  the  arc  through 
wh^ch  the  pendulum  is  allowed  to  swing, 
and  is  increased  by  small  increments 
until  the  filament  is  rupttu-ed.  The 
method  has  been  modified  by  one  in- 
vestigator so  that  the  impact  is  obtained 
through  a  ball  rolling  down  an  inclined 
plane.  Another  method  requires  the 
lamp  to  be  mounted  on  a  block  which  can 
be  dropped  from  gradually  increasing 
heights,  the  apparatus  resembling  some- 
what a  miniature  pile-driver.  Other 
tests  have  been  made  by  packing  lamps 
in  boxes  as  for  shipment,  and  dropping 
the  boxes  from  increasing  heights,  the 
lamps  being  frequently  inspected.  These 
methods  have  the  advantage  of  breaking 
the  lamps  under  conditions  at  least  ap- 
proximated in  service,  and,  moreover,  give 
some  indication  as  to  the  value  of  the 
method  used  in  supporting  the  filament. 
The  results  obtained  are  at  best  somewhat 
erratic,  and  a  large  number  of  lamps  must 
be  averaged  in  order  to  obtain  a  proper 
appreciation  of  relative  strengths. 

In  order  to  obtain  some  idea  as  to  the 
strength  of  the  filament  itself,  considered 
apart^from^^^its   supporting  structure, 


several  methods  of  testing  have  been 
commonly  used.  One  method  consists 
in  laying  the  filament  on  a  pad  of  paper, 
smooth  but  not  rigid,  and  allowing  a 
small  metal  cylinder  to  roll  Icngthwse 
along  it.  Rollers  of  increasing  weights 
are  used  imtil  the  filament  breaks.  Id 
another  device  the  filament  is  drawn  by 
a  hook  at  the  center  between  two  con- 
verging guides  until  it  breaks;  the  dis* 
tance  which  it  was  drawn  into  the  "V" 
before  bresld]:^  gives  an  arbitrary  mess* 
ure  of  its  elasticity.  This  method  has 
been  varied  in  another  device  so  as  to 
draw  the  filament  through  a  spiral  guide, 
^us  giving  the  sample  a  greater  and 
greater  cm-vature  until  it  breaks. 

The  number  of  ways  in  which  filament 
strengths  can  be  measured  with  precision 
is  somewhat  limited  by  the  physical 
nature  of  the  filaments  and  by  their 
extremely  small  diameter.  The  filaments 
readily  lend  themselves  to  cross-bending 
tests,  and  in  order  to  carry  out  certain 
investigations  a  device  for  making  sudi 
tests  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  was 
constructed.  Short  pieces  of  filaments 
were  supported  at  points  0.5  cm.  apart 
and  a  load  slowly  appUed  at  the  xniddfe 
until  the  filament  broke,  the  load  and 
deflection  both  being  measured.  By 
taking  short  pieces  of  filament  it  was 
pOGsibte  to  test  irom  10  to  20  samples 
from  a  given  lamp,  and  the  average  load 
and  deflection  shown  by  these  10  or  20 
samples  gives  a  very  good  measure  d 
the  filament  strength  in  that  particular 
lamp.  In  addition  to  determming  the 
breaking  strength,  the  deflection  under 
various  loads  could  be  measured  and 
deflection  load  diagrams  could  thus  be 
obtained. 

The  machine,  which  it  is  believed 
invoh'es  a  new  priiiriple,  consists  essen- 
tially of  a  horizontal  beam  balanced  on 
a  koife  edge  (see  Pig.  1),  supporting  at 
one  end  a  cylindrical  plunger  C  and  at 
the  other  end  a  cyHndrical  weight  U',  of 
the  shape  shown.  The  weight  11  at  one 
end  of  the  beam  hangs  with  its  lower  edge 
midway  between  the  points  of  support 
of  the  filament  w^hich  is  laid  horizontally 
across  an  opening  0.5  cm.  long.  The 
blodc  A  carrying  the  filament  can  be 
raised  through  measured  distances  by 
means  of  a  micrometer  screw. 

A  small  concave  mirror  M  on  the  bjeam 
reflects  light  from  the  source  to  fonn  an 
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image  at  /.  By  keeping  this  image  on  a 
certain  point,  the  beam  may  be  kept 
horizontal  and  the  deflection  of  the  fllk- 
ment  may  be  read  from  fbe  micrometer 

screw. 

The  plunger  at  the  other  end  of  the 
beam  hangs  within  a  vessel  which  may 
be  filled  slowly  with  water.  The  plunger 
is  buoyed  up  by  the  water  as  the  latter 
rises  and  a  load  proportional  to  the  weight 
ui  water  displaced  by  the  pltinger  is 
thrown  upon  the  filament.  As  ^e  plun- 
ger is  uniform  in  section,  the  volume  of 
water  displaced  can  be  most  easily  meas- 
ured by  its  height  upon  the  plunger.  In 
testing,  the  bean  has  been  kept  balanced 
with  a  small  part  o£  the  plunger  sub- 
merged, and  consequently  the  load  upon 
ihe  filament  is  determined  by  a  difference 
in  water  levels.  To  enable  the  water 
level  to  be  read  with  accuracy,  a  carefully 
'lahnced  float  rides  upon  the  surface  of 
ihc  water  in  vessel  D,  and  by  means  of  a 
siik  thread  passing  over  the  small  pulley 
R,  its  motion  is  mi^nified  by  the  lo^ 
pointer  F  traveling  over  an  arbitrary 
scale.  The  water  level  readings  can  be 
reduced  to  the  equivalent  load  in  grammes 
00  the  filament  by  means  of  a  cdibration 
curve. 

After  putting  the  filament  in  place, 
and  taking  the  initial  reading  of  the 
pointer  F  and  the  micrometer  head 
water  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the  vessel  D. 
As  this  throws  a  load  on  the  filament 
and  produces  a  deflection,  the  operator 
raises  the  filament  with  the  micrometer 
screw,  in  order  to  keep  the  image  /  at  a 
fixed  point.  The  loading  continues  until 
the  filament  breaks,  at  which  instant  the 
water  supply  is  automatically  cut  ofl  by 
electrical  contact  of  the  unbalanced 
beam  with  the  point  K.  The  pointer  F 
indicates  the  water  level  at  breaking. 
The  deflection  of  breaking  is  indicated 
by  the  difference  between  the  initial  and 
final  readings  of  the  micnmieter  head. 

In  order  to  compare  strengths  and 
deflections  of  filaments  of  varying  size, 
it  was  necessary  to  express  the  results 
in  terms  ctf  some  unit  length  and  diame- 
ter. Consequently  all  measurements  of 
strength  and  deflection  have  been  reduced 
to  the  equivalent  load  in  granmies  and 
deflection  in  centimeters  of  a  filament 
0.5  cm.  long  and  O.OO.S  cm.  in  diameter. 
In  some  cases  filaments  were  found  to  be 
slightly  elliptical  in  cross  section  rather 
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than  circular.  (The  difference  between 
tJie  maximum  and  minimum  diameter, 

however,  rarely  exceeded  10  percent). 
In  reducing  the  results  of  the  cross-bend- 
ing tests  to  a  common  basis,  the  diameter 
of  the  filament  was  therefore  taken  as 
the  mean  of  two  diameters  at  right  an|:les 
in  order  to  reduce  the  error  due  to  possible 
deviation  from  a  circular  section. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  tests  made 
with  the  device  have  reference  to  the 
change  in  strength  of  the  filament  during 
its  life.  Three  lots  of  40-watt  110-volt 
tungsten  filament  lamps  representing 
modifications  in  manufacturing  processes 
were  run  tfarouKh  such  comparative  test. 
Each  lot  was  divided  into  two  parts,  one 
of  which  was  burned  on  60-cycle  alter- 
nating current  and  the  other  on  direct 
current.  All  lamps  were  burned  at  i.2S 
watts  per  candJe-power.  At  certain 
intervals  lamps  of  each  lot  were  removed 
from  the  burning  racks  and  the  strength 
of  the  filaments  tested.  Pig.  2  shows  the 
results  of  the  tests  for  one  lot,  the  general 
tendency  of  the  curves  being  the  same 
in  each  case. 

Eadi  pcnnt  on  the  curves  is  the  average 
of  10  determinations  of  strength  of  the 
filament  from  a  single  lamp.  The  de- 
flection at  breaking  indicates  that  the 
flexibility  of  the  filaments  does  not  change 
very  much  with  burning,  especially  after 
the  first  few  hours. 

The  decrease  in  strength  with  burning 
could  be  most  easily  diown  by  either  some 
change  in  the  structure  of  the  filament 
or  by  some  change  in  the  effective  cross 
section.  Although  the  results  have  all 
been  reduced  to  terms  of  a  uniform  gross 
diameter,  a  microscopic  inspection  of  the 
filament  shows  that  there  is  a  tendency 
for  the  surface  to  become  wrinkled  with 
burning,  which  would,  in  all  probability 
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tend  to  roduce  the  effective  diameter  as 
far  as  strength  is  concerned.  In  general, 
Ifie  suffooe,  wbidi  was  originally  smooth, 
gradually  becomes  rough  during  the  first 
100  hovirs'  burning.  Beyond  this  point 
tfce  changes  are  not  so  marked.  The 
strength  curves  indicate  in  a  general  way 
tiiat  the  greatest  reduction  in  strength 
occurs  during  the  first  100  hours  of  in- 
spection, and  thereafter  the  chant^^c  is 
less  marked.  This  seems  to  point  to  the 
possibility  that  the  strength  is  dependent 
at  least  to  some  extent  upon  the  surface 
roughening.  It  might  be  noted  that  dur- 
ing the  period  covered  by  the  test  the 
gross  diameter  of  the  filaments  of  the 
ssferal  lots  remains  practically  constant, 
i.e.,  no  marked  reduction  in  ^?i*rw^ 
with  burning  could  be  noted. 

In  r^iaid  to  dianges  in  stmctuiet  there 
is  a  tendency  for  the  crystalline  structure 
to  become  somewhat  coarser  with  bum- 


ing.  This  change  would  naturally  tend 
to  weaken  the  filament,  due  to  the  greater 
ease  with  which  the  {ractnre  ooold  kSkm 
the  larger  crystalline  stirfaces.  A  com- 
pact small-grained  crystalline  structure 
is  apparently  the  more  desirable  from  the 
standpoint  of  strength.  The  investiga- 
tion, however,  should  be  carried  further 
before  any  definite  oonclttsions  are 
reached. 

In  order  to  give  the  relative  ideaoi 
the  strength  and  stifbess  of  a  tcumsteB  I 
filament  and  a  glass  thread,  a  glass  rod 
was  drawn  down  to  a  diameter  approxi- 
mately equal  to  that  of  the  filaments  and 
a  number  of  samples  were  tested.  The 
tdtimate  strength  of  the  threads  of  glass 
was  almost  three  times  that  of  the  fila- 
ment»  but  the  flexibility  of  the  glass  was 
considerably  less,  giving  about  tiO  peneot 
as  great  a  deflection  as  a  tuQgsfeen  la- 
ment under  the  same  load. 


NEW  USE  FOR 

Electricity  as  an  agency  to  destroy 
Ihe  codling  moth  is  the  latest  innovation 
of  modem  apple-orcharding  in  the  Spo- 
kane valley,  men  W.  M.  Frost,  inventor 
of  the  device,  and  J.  C.  Lawrence,  a 
practical  grower  of  Spokane,  made  what 
IS  declared  to  be  the  nrst  demonstration 
of  its  kind  in  the  world  the  evening  of 
August  18.    The  test  was  made  in  a 
six  years'  old  orchard  at  Opporttmity, 
Wash.,  where  a  score  of  second-brood 
moths  and  hundreds  of  green  aphis  were 
killed  in  a  few  minutes.    The  apparatus 
consists  of  a  storage  battery  to  charge 
incandescent  light  globes  of  G  c.p.,  which 
are  netted  with  fine  steel  wires,  coated 
with  copper  and  tin,  alternately.  At- 
tracted by  the  bright  light  in  the  tree, 
to  which  the  globe  is  strung  by  a  covered 
wire,  the  moth  flies  against  the  net  work, 
completes  the  electric  circuit  and  is 
instantly  killed,  the  body  dropping  into 
a  receptacle  beneath  the  globe.  Mr. 
Frost  tninks  that  one  battery  to  an  acre 
of  trees  will  keep  the  moths  under  con- 
trol,   thus   eliminating   spraying  and 
saving   many   dollars   for  equipment 
and  fluid.    If  electric  light  wires  are 
extended  to  the  orchard  tracts,  as  they 
are  in  the  Spokane  valley,  the  expense 
of  batteries  may  be  saved  by  making 
direct  connection  and  using  the  com- 
merdal  current.  The  cost  of  covering 
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the  globes  with  wire  nets  is  a  Bmall 
item  and  any  electrician  can  do  the  work. 
Growers  in  various  paits  of  easten 
Washington  are  preparing  to  eqdp 
their  orchards  with  the  new  pest  de- 
stroyers the  coming  season. 


Repainng  A  Stripped  Thread 

A.  G.  D.  C. 

The  thread  on  one  of  the  studs  hdding 
down  the  cylinder  of  a  petrol  motor  had 
partially  stripped,  and  as  to  replace  the 
stud  meant  takinj^  the  engine  down  it  was 
necessary  to  make  a  temporary  repair. 
It  was  not  possible,  owing  to  the  pOBitiaii. 


to  cut  another  thread  on  the  stud,  bat 

the  job  was  done  as  follows:  The  nat 
was  taken  and  a  saw-cut  made  in  one 
face  as  shown,  the  nut  was  then  pindwd 
up  in  the  vise  till  the  saw-cut  was  dosed. 
On  threading  the  nut  on  the  bolt  it  was 
found  to  grip  the  remaining  scraps  of 
thread  quite  tightly  and  made  a  satis- 
factory temporary  repair. 


I 
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ERGINEERING  LABORATORY  PRACTICE— Pttt  ▼ 


The  Determinatioo  of  the  Percentage  of  Mobture  in 

p.  LS  ROY  PLANSBURG 

When  steam  is  delivered  to  an  engine 
•r  pump  it  may  be  in  any  one  of  three 
oonditions,  and  it  is  highly  important 
tfaat  the  engineer  ^ould  know  in  which 
of  these  conditions  the  steam  is  when 
admitted.  The  three  possible  conditions 
are:  1st — wet  sattirated  steam;  2d — dry 
Mtuntted  steam;  and  3d — superheated 
iteanL  If  the  steam  is  perfectly  free 
from  vrater  it  is  called  dry  saturated 
steam.  Provided  the  boiler  from  wliich 
the  steam  is  taken  has  a  sufficiently 
large  steam  space  and  is  making  steam 
slowly,  it  is  possible  that  the  steam 
may  be  entirely  free  from  moistiure;  but 
under  ordinary  conditions  it  is  much 
more  conomon  to  find  a  certain  percentage 
of  moisture  in  the  steam.  Steam  con- 
taining moisture  is  known  as  wet  steam, 
and  it  is  then  important  to  know  the  exact 
pevoentage  of  moisture  which  is  present 
the  third  ooodition  is  obtained  by  taking 
the  steam  as  it  comes  from  the  boiler 
md  Uien  heating  it  to  a  higher  tempera- 
tuie  than  it  was  at  in  the  boiler.  Steam 
wliich  is  10  treated  contains  no  moisture 
and  is  known  as  superheated  steam. 
In  engineering  work  it  has  been  found 

amveiiieiit  to  speak  of  the  amount  of 

steam  wfaidi  is  present  in  eadi  pound  of 

wet  steam,  as      quality  of  the  steam  or 

the  dryness  factor.   This  factor  is  ordi* 

narily  rq>cesented  by  the  symbol  x. 

There  are  several  methods  of  determin- 
ing the  quality  of  steam,  but  the  best 

modern  practice  favors  the  use  of  one  of 

four  types  of  calorimeters.   These  foiu 

types  are  called  "throttling'*  calofimeters, 

'* superheating"  calorimeters,  "separat- 
ing" calorimeters,  and  the  "Thomas 

Electric"  calorimeter. 
In  its  simplest  form  the  throttling 

calorimeter  can  be  readily  made  up  from 

pipe  fittings  and  a  throttling  valve.  The 

steam  is  led  from  the  steam  mains  through 

a  throttling  valve  into  a  smaU  cylinder 

ifducli  is  well-covered  with  a  material 

such  as  hair  felt  or  some  other  non- 

oonductor  of  heat.  The  steam  then  ex- 
hausts from  this  cyUnder,  and  where  there 


is  no  valve  on  the  exhaust  the  back  press- 
ure is  practically  atmooiheric.  A  ther- 
mometer is  placed  tnsade  of  the  cylinder 

and  by  means  of  it  the  tempemture 
of  the  steam  inside  of  the  cylinder 
may  be  read.  Where  accurate  work 
is  desired,  an  improved  form  of  the 
throttling  calorimeter  is  used.  One  of 
the  improved  forms  of  instrument  is  the 
Carpenter  Throttling  Calorimeter,  and 
another  the  Peabody  Throttling  Calo- 
rimeter. The  Carpenter  type  of  instru- 
ment is  very  similar  to  the  instrument 
which hasjust  been  described,  the  only^ 
real  difference  bemg  that  a  "manometer  ' 
(a  device  for  measuring  pressiires)  is  at- 
tached to  the  body  of  the  calorimeter. 
By  means  of  the  "manometer"  it  is  pos- 
able  to  determine  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  which  is  inade  the  calorimeter. 

The  Peabody  Throttling  Calorimeter 
is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  It  consists  of  a 
chamber  or  reservoir  C  into  which  the 
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steam'is  admitted  through  a  throttling; 
valve,  and  from  which  it  is  exhausted 
through  a  pipe  D.  The  pipe  A  is  con- 
nected directly  to  the  mdos  where  it  is 
desired^to  know  the  quality  of  the  steam. 
Pipe  A  is  &  in.  pipe,  while  pipe  D  is 
a  1  in.  pipe.  The  pressure  in  the  mains 
is  tead  wnh  a  guage.  Due  to  the  large 
diameter  of  the  esdiaust  pipe  A  tte 
pressure  in  the  reservoir  C  (given  by 
the  gauge  G)  is  far  lower  than  the 
pressure  in  the  nudos.  The  total  heat 
of  saturated  steam  increases  with  increase 
of  prcsFiure,  so  when  the  saturated  steam 
is  expanded  through  the  valve  and  has 
its  pressure  decreased,  the  excess  heat  is 
liboated  and  will  evaporate  any  moisture 
present  in  the  steam.  Pro\nded  the 
amount  of  moisture  is  not  excessive,  the 
dry  steam  will  then  be  superheated. 

As  the  calorimeter  is  carefully  pro- 
tected by  a  covering  of  hair  felt  (which 
is  a  good  non-conductor  of  heat),  there 
will  be  no  loss  of  heat  during  the  test. 
Therefore,  the  total  heat  of  the  steam  in 
the  mains  is  equal  to  the  total  heat  of  the 
calorimeter  steam,  pound  for  pound. 
Stating  this  same  thing  in  another  way; 
during  an  expanaon  where  there  is  no 
heat  lost,  the  specific  heat  of  moist  steam 
remains  constant.  At  the  higher  press- 
ure the  specific  heat  is  not  sufficient  to 


vaporize  all  of  the  water,  but  at  tlie  lower 
pressure  it  is  sufficient  not  only  to  do  this 
but  perhaps  to  even  superheat  the  steam 
This  type  of  calorimeter  cannot  be  used 
unless  there  is  suf!icient  excess  heat  19)- 
erated  to  superheat  the  steam. 

Let  the  boiler  pressure  or  pressure  in 
the  mains  equal  p.  Look  up  r,  the  latent 
heat,  and  q,  the  heat  of  the  liquid  at  tlus 
pressure.  Let  p'  equal  the  pressure  m- 
side  of  the  calorimeter;  /,  the  heat  of 
vaporization;  q\  the  heat  of  the  liquid; 
and  f ,  the  temperature  of  saturated  steam 
at  that  pressure.  By  means  of  the  ther- 
mometer B,  read  the  temperature  /,  of  the 
superheated  steam  within  the  calorime- 
ter. Now  call  X  the  quality  of  the  steam. 
Then  A;r+^= total  heat  at  entrance. 

/  q'  +  Cp  (is-i)  =  total  heat  at  exit 
(where  Cp  -  the  specific  heat  of  steam). 
Now  equating  the  total  heat  at  entrance 
to  the  total  heat  at  exit,  you  obtain 

r 

The  throttling  calorimeter  Is  by  for 
the  simplest  calorimeter  to  install  ami 

operate. 

The  Superheating  Calorimeter  is  shown 
in  Fig.  2.   In  this  type  of  calorimeter  the 

steam  to  be  tested  is  allowed  to  enter  the 
calorimeter  through  A ,  and  after  flowing 
down  the  tube  leaves  it  through  an  orifice 
F  of  cross-section  o.  Just  before  tbe 
steam  passes  through  F,  its  temi)crature 
is  measured  at  T\  Surrounding  the 
tube  i4  is  a  jacket  D  which  is  filled  with 
superheated  steam.  The  superheated  , 
steam  is  obtained  in  the  following  man* 
ncr.  At  F.  steam  from  the  mains  enters 
a  pipe  C  and  is  sujicrheated  in  this  pipe, 
by  means  of  Bunscn  burners,  to  an 
amount  which  is  determined  by  the  ther* 
mometer  T.  The  superheated  steam 
then  flows  through  the  jacket  D  and 
leaves  the  jacket  through  an  orifice  H  ol 
cross-section  a.  Just  before  passiflg 
throu^^h  //  the  temperature  of  the  super- 
heated steam  is  taken  by  a  thermometer 
7  The  pressure  in  the  calorimeter  is 
measured  by  the  gauge  G, 

Since  the  area  of  the  two  exit  orifices 
is  the  same  and  the  pressures  arc  the 
same,  if  we  neglect  the  differences  of 
volume  due  to  exit  temperatures,  then 
equal  weights  of  steam  pass  out  in  a 
given  intcr\^al  of  time.  In  passing 
through  the  jacket,  the  superheated 
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steam  loses  some  of  its  heat  by  radiation, 
and  if  we  run  the  apparatus  admitting 
steam  ooly  to  the  jacket,  this  radiation 
factor  can  be  obtained.  The  difference 
in  tcTiipcrature  at  entrance  and  at  exit 
of  the  jacket  shows  the  araoimt  of  heat 
lAudti  is  lost  in  passing  through  the 
jacket.  If  from  this  is  subtracted  the 
loss  in  heat  due  to  radiation,  you  can  at 
once  find  the  amount  of  heat  given  up 
to  the  sample  during  any  interval  of  time. 
Prom  this  data  the  quality  of  the^sample 
of  steam  may  be  calculated. 

When  there  is  more  than  3  percent 
moisture  in  the  steam,  a  separator  is  used 
which  will  remove  all  of  the  moisture 
from  the  sample  of  steam  by  some  me- 
chanical process  of  separation.  To  find 
the  percentage  of  moisture  in  the  steam 
use  the  formula: 

where: — 

Jl^- water  drawn  from  separator. 

water  tluown  down  during  run,  by 
radifttion* 

9-wei^t  of  drysteam  discharged  at  exit 

orifice. 

One  of  the  best  forms  of  Separatinj:^  Calo- 
rimeters is  the  type  designed  by  Prof. 
Carpenter. 

Tlie  Thomas  Electric  type  of  calo- 
rimeter is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  Although 
somewhat  similar  to  the  superheating 
type,  the  Thomas  Electric  type  would 
probaWy  be  preferred,  owing  to  its  ease  of 
operation  and  the  fact  that  the  deter- 
mination of  the  quality  of  the  steam  is 
easily  oomputed. 

The  steam  is  allowed  to  enter  the  cylin- 
drical vc?;?^cl  or  chamber  from  the  mains 
through  the  pipe  6".  It  then  passes  up 
and  over  a  heating  coil  C,  which  is  sup- 
plied with  electri^  energy  either  from 
batteries  or  from  electric  mains.  It  is 
possible  to  govern  the  amount  of  energy 
put  into  the  coil  by  means  of  a  rheostat 
or  other  electrical  resistance  connected 
in  the  circuit  as  shown  in  the  drawing. 
The  actual  watts  input  is  measured  by 
means  of  an  ammeter  and  a  voltmeter. 
After  passing  over  the  heating  coils  the 
steam  is  superheated  and  the  number  of 
degrees  of  superheat  is  measured  by  a 
thermometer  T.  The  steam  then  passes 
through  D,  and,  by  inserting  a  glass  tube 
£,  you  have  a  means  of  observing  the 


Pig.  J 

condition  of  the  exit  steam.  For  instance, 

if  the  steam  is  wet  the  glass  will  Ix^come 
moist,  while  if  the  steam  is  dry,  no  mois- 
ture will  be  present  to  fog  the  glass. 
Now,  knowing  the  heat  added  to  make  the 

steam  dry  saturated  and  the  amounf|of 
steam  flowing  through,  you  can  compute 
the  quality  o[  the  steam. 

Let  Ei-the  ntmiber  of  watts  needed  to 
dry  the  steam. 

£««the  number  of  watts  increase 

which  are  needed  to  superheat 
the  steam  to  some  such  tempera- 
ture as  30  degrees  Centigrade. 
H^-weight  of  steam  flowing  per  hour 
imder  first  conditions, 
amount  of  electric  energy  needed 
to  superheat  1  lb.  of  steam  from 
saturation  at  various  pressures 
to  30  d^jees  Centigrade. 
Heat  required  to  dry  one  pound  of 
steam  -  H, 

H  -  K^B.t.u. 

In  finding  the  quality  of  the  steam,  use 
the  fonnulu 


r-the  heat  of  vaporization  at  the  press- 
ure used. 
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KmA  constant,  and  is  obtained  for  all 
pressures  from  a  plot  supplied  with 

the  calorimeter. 
The  follovvini^  test  is  one  made  by  the 
author  with  a  Peabody  Throttling  Calo- 
Htoeter. 

TEST  MADE  WTIH  A 
PBABODY  THROTTLING  CALORIMBTBR 

Barometer — 30.41  in. 

Boiler  pressure  Calonmetcr  press.  Temperature 
in  U>s.  gauge  in  inches  gaufe   of  Calorimeter 


41.8  U».  2.55  m.  120.0* 

41.8  2.60  120.0 

41.7  2.55  120.5 

41.7  2.45  120.0 

41.1  2.55  120.5 

41.7  2.55  120.0 


41.73  te.        2.54  in.  120.16°C 

=  248.4"? 


CMoriaKlcr  praaBuie- (3041+2. 54)  x  .491- 

16.2  lbs.  abs. 

Boiler  pfemin*41.73+(30.41 1  .491)- 

56 . 6  lbs.  abs. 

r— 217*F>-tiemp.  caused  by  pressure  in  cal. 
C#(r«— n«(248.4— 217)  .463-14.8  B.ttt. 

185.6      1151.8+14.8-1166.6  B.ta. 
966.2 


1151.8 

1166. 6 
258.6-l>917x»  1166.6 
1166.6  917z»908 
158.6  x-.99=An». 


908.0 

Retdiogi  tHkea  «t  3-iiiiirate  intanralk 


Alcohol  as  Fuel 

A  process  of  burning  alcohol  as  a 
tuel  under  conditions  similar  to  those 
obtaining  with  the  use  of  gasoline  (petrol) 
has  recently  been  developed,  in  whidi  the 
alcohol  is  used  in  combination  with  acety- 
lene gas.  In  a  recent  demonstration  in 
New  York,  use  was  made  of  a  single 
cylinder  de  Dion  Bouton  motor  of 
h  p.,  coupled  direct  to  a  dynamo  having 
a  separately  excited  field.  A  bank  of 
incandescent  lamps  was  used  as  resistance. 

An  ordinary  carburetor  was  employed, 
the  mixture  being  formed  of  ^cohol. 
acetylene  gas  and  air  in  about  equal 
quantities.  Acetylene  gas  alone  bums 
too  quickly  and  aloohc^  too  slowly  for 
direct  use  in  gasoline  motors,  but  the 
combination  is  said  to  have  given  prac- 
tically the  same  results  as  would  have 
been  obtained  by  the  use  of  gasoline. 
The  process  is  a  method  of  producing 
the  gas  for  power  purposes,  in  which  a 


spray  of  atomiased  diluted  alcohol  is 

brought  into  contact  with  caldum  car* 
bide,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  an 
explosive  vaix)r. 

The  apparatus  is  constructed  to  cany 
the  atomued  alcohol,  on  its  way  to  the 
motor,  through  a  chamber  ha\nns  a  l)ed 
of  calcium  carbide.  The  resulting  prod- 
uct, consisting  of  the  three  gaseous  sub- 
stances, has  been  caUed  *' Alkoethiiie." 
This  is  passed  by  suction  into  the  engine 
cylinder  to  be  exploded.  The  power 
developed  is  said  to  be  about  equal  to 
that  from  gasoliiie,  and  to  be  produced 
at  a  small  cost.  In  addition  is  the  abifitjr 
to  start  a  motor  while  cold,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  do  with  alcohol  under  ordi- 
nary conditions.  Denatured  alcohol  ooo- 
tains  about  10  percent  of  water,  which 
would  he  a  deterrent  where  alcohol  only 
was  used.  In  the  new  process,  however, 
it  is  a  decided  advantage,  because  not 
only  is  this  water  utilised,  but  still  more 
is  required  in  order  to  produce  the  chemi 
cal  effect  of  forming  acetylene  gas  from 
the  carbide.  In  this  connection  it  is  said 
that  up  to  a  certain  point  the  more  water 
added  the  greater  is  the  power  obtained. 
The  new  process  when  fully  developed 
will  doubtless  have  a  very  wide  &eld  of 
operation. — Thg  BnpnMT. 


Ttating  Oils  for  Hmtieliold  Uae 

Petroleum  for  use  in  lamps,  stoves, 

etc.,  should  be  white  or  li.qht  yellow  in 
color  with  a  blue  reflection;  clear  yellow 
indicates  imperfect  puritication  or  adul- 
teration with  inferior  <m1.  The  odor 
should  be  faint  and  not  disagreeable. 
The  specific  gravity  at  60  degrees  Fahren- 
heit ought  not  to  be  below  0.795  nor 
above  0.84.  When  mixed  with  an  equal 
volume  of  sulphuric  acid,  of  the  density 
of  1.53,  the  color  should  not  become 
darker,  but,  if  anything,  hghter.  A  grade 
of  oil  that  will  stand  these  tests  and 
possesses  the  proper  flashing  point  may 
be  safely  used.  It  is  of  great  importance 
to  know  that  this  oil  is  piu^e  and  safe  for 
home  use,  as  loss  of  life  and  property  has 
been  caused  many  times  by  the  use  of 
inferior  grades. 


Earnest  effort  increases  your  employer's 
business;  you  should  not  talk  too  much 
during  business  hours  nor  close  up  diop 
too  soon  when  the  day's  work  is  done. 
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ELECTRO-CHEMISTRY 
Btoetiid^  and  Electiical  Coodiictioii 

BRNB8T  C.  CSOCKBR 


STATIC  BLBCTSICITT 

Through  experiments  with  static  elec- 
tricity which  were  carried  out  by  Bm- 
jamin  Franklin  and  others  over  a  century 
ago,  it  was  seen  that  there  were  two  dis- 
tinct kinds  of  electrical  charges.  These 
two  lands  were  named  "positive'*  and 
"negative"  charges,  for  convenience. 
From  the  way  in  which  charges  of  elec- 
tricity could  be  conveyed  from  one  body 
to  anoChcf  «  and  Uraoi  the  prcsenoe  of 
viable  sparks  accompanying  such  trans- 
fexences,  it  was  considered  that  electricity 
must  be  material  and  a  fluid  or  fluids.  By 
'fluid'*  was  meant  "fluid"  m  ha  larger 
'  means  an]rtfaing  which  flows, 
or  air 


^  JO  O.  G  O 

o  o  GOG  G  oy 
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O.Q.Q  Q 

Pig.  1 

poaitiooa  of  atoms  Md 
(oeutral)  conductor. 
Cixcl«»  containing  -\-  signs  are  atoms;  Binall  dota  eleo* 
tnsM.   An  atom  is  rcprctentad  M  having  a  charae  eqniv»> 
knt  to  that  o(  two  electron!.   TUt  nftrntuUMm  wOl  b* 
the  tame  in  all  the  figures. 

Sole. — Atoms  ax«  stationary,  hence  cannot  fonn  uumuI* 
Bkctrunn  oro  free  to  move,  and  can  form  current. 

The  two  different  kinds  of  electrical 
charges  suggested  two  things;  electricity 
is  a  one  fluid  substance,  or  electricity  is 
composed  of  two  different  fluids.  In  the 
first  case,  a  body  is  neutral  if  just  the 
Doraiai  amount  of  fluid  is  present,  posi- 
tive if  the  fluid  is  hi  excess,  and  negative 
if  deficient.  In  the  second  case,  neutral 
if  the  same  amount  of  each  fluid  is  present, 
positive  if  positive  is  in  excess,  and  nega- 
if  negative  is  in  excess. 

Recent  work  points  out  that  each 
theory  is  ripht  in  part :  there  are  two 
kinds  of  electricity,  but  one  is  a  "solid" 

e  O  G  G 
'g  O  G  G  G  Q  O"* 
O  0  G  G  G  O 
^      e  G  G> 

Fig.  2 

Kdativc  position  of  atoms  and  electrons  in  an  uncharged 
(DSntnU)  non-conductor  or  insulator. 

lltU. — Atoms  are  statinnarv,  hence  cannot  form  current. 
Blactrans  art  so  Irfmml  tha-  ih'-v  lainiot  flow  to  form  cur- 
NBt.   The  molt  is  that  no  current  can  flow  through  this 


A — Positively  charged  booy. 
B — NcRatively  charged  body. 

Note. — There  is  a  deficiency  in  electrons  in  the  positivaly 
cfaaxsed  body  Qess  than  two  per  atom),  and  an  cawsM  fl 
«to  aaiMif«&  dwiiad  bodr  (MB  ChM  tao  per  I 


and  the  other  a  "fluid."    The  so-called 

"negative"  electricity  is  tiie  fluid.  The 

"positive"  electricity,  as  we  shall  see 
later,  is  ordinary  matter;  possessing 
rigidity,  as  it  does,  it  cannot  move  around. 
A  negative  charge  is  then  an  excess  of 
negative  fluid;  a  positiv'^  charpjc,  a 
deficiency;  and  neutrality,  just  enough 
negative  fluid  to  neutralize  the  effect  of 
the  positive.  The  positive  dectridty, 
being  immovable,  need  not  be  considered 
in  static  electricity  (see  Fig.  1  to  5). 

Reliable  experiments  have  shown  us 
that  the  negative  fluid  is  composed  of 
small  particles,  just  as  is  matter.  These 
small  particles  bear  the  name  of  "elec- 
trons." Positive  electricity  seems  to  be 
matter  itsdf,— in  fact,  no  partides  of 
positive  electricity  have  yet  been  de- 
tected which  are  smaller  than  the  atom 
of  hydrogen.  Some  have  been  found  to 
be  much  larger.  An  "dectron"  has 
only  about  tAfv  of  the  mass  of  a  hydrogen 


f0:o  G  "G.  G  G'G^ 
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A— Positively  chatted  body. 
B — Neutral  conductor  brought  near  tf 
NoU. — Blectronii  in  the  oondtietor  B  haw  ben  i 
by  the  4-  charge  on  i4.and, aooordiiigly.  have  piled  op  i 
the  end  nearer  A.    If  the  body  be  cut  Id  two  eBSL^ 
charged  body  A  be  then  removed,  each  half  woold  be  iOMd 
to  retain  iu  cbaifle  (aicesa  or  deficiency  in  r*  '  ' 
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A— PoiitiTdy  diaised  body. 

B — Neatml  nnalatar  broo^t  near  the  charsed  body. 

Nl)te. — In  this  cAse  the  electrona  are  held  to  the 
hr  mtraining  bonds.    If  tfie  body  be  cut  in  two 
CBUged  V'(x!y  A  be  then  removed,  no  trace  of 
te  focmd  on  rither  half  (showing  that  elertw— 
Imw  their  places  to  pile  upon  the  end). 


atom,  yet  it  may  be  measured  with  con- 
siderable accuracy.  The  hydrogen  atom 
itself  is  exceedingly  small,  as  must  be 
evident  from  the  fact  that  there  are  about 
4  X  10=1  or  4,000  trillion  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen besides  half  as  many  more  of  oxygen 
in  a  single  drop  of  water  (H2O.) 

Acoording  to  this  new  vieWi  we  should 
reasonably  expect  that  a  charged  body 
would  weigh  more  or  less  than  it  did 
before  it  was  charged.  Theory  says  that 
it  does,  but  up  to  the  present  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  detect  any  difference  in 
weight,  and  for  two  reasons:  the  differ- 
ence is  so  small,  even  with  great  charges, 
that  present  balances  are  not  delicate 
enough  to  measure  it,  and,  from  the  fact 
that  a  charged  body  exerts  attractive 
force  on  all  nearby  bodies,  we  probably 
could  not  weigh  it  if  a  balance  were  found 
which  is  sensitive  enough.  A  charged 
Leyden  jar  or  other  condenser  certainly 
cannot  have  its  weight  altered  because 
of  the  charge,  for  it  loses  as  many  elec- 
trons £rom  one  plate  as  it  gains  on  the 
other,  thus  keeping  the  weight  constant 
(see  Fig.  6). 


CURRENT  ELECTRICITY 

Metallic  Conduction,  —  An  electric 
charge  in  motion  is  an  dectrical  current. 
In  a  metal  we  have  the  rigid  body  of  tlue 
metal  formed  from  atoms,  and  this  con- 
stitutes the  positive  electricity.  E\n- 
dently  this  framework  of  metal  cannot 
flow  when  we  have  a  current  in  the  metal. 
Between  the  spaces  of  the  framework  of 
atoms,  which  is  the  structure  of  the  metal, 
there  are,  however,  the  electrons,  the 
pertides  €i  negative  electiicity,  and  it 
is  upon  these  we  must  rely  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  current. 

Since  electricity  (here  only  the  negative 


deetridty  is  cooddered)  is  made  up  of 

"grains"  it  is  somewhat  comparable 
with  sand:  a  current  of  deetridty  through 
a  metal  wire  is  like  a  flow  of  sand  through 
a  pipe.  A  remafkabte  oompletioii  of  the 
analogy  is  the  fact  thai  If  we  have  a  small 
enough  opening,  we  can  have  an  electric 
current  come  through  in  individual 
"grains,"  one  at  a  time  in  slow  succesaon, 
just  as  would  be  the  case  with  a  stRsm 
of  sand  through  a  small  hole.  "  Electrom- 
eters" (special  kinds  of  "electroscopes"), 
can  be  constructed  which  give  a  distinct 
"        for  eadi  individual  dectroD. 


BLBcnoLTne  coiohiction 

The  kind  of  conduction  which  occurs 

in  the  solution  of  a  salt  or  add  in  water 
is  called  "electrolytic"  conduction  In 
metals  we  have  to  deal  with  the  positive 
deetridty  "frozen"  into  a  rigid  body 
and  only  the  negative  free  to  move;  but 
here  we  have  both  positive  and  ll^;ative 
electricity  in  a  mobile  condition. 

For  an  example  of  electrolytic  conduc- 
tion, let  us  consider  the  case  of  a  solutin 
of  copper  sulphate  containing  copper 
electrodes.  A  molecule  of  copper  sul- 
phate (CUSO4)  is  composed  of  an  atom 
of  copper  (Ctt+ +)  lacking  two  dectn)os» 
thus  positively  charged  by  two  unitSt 

and  a  "sulphuric  radicle"  (SO4  )bear- 

ing  two  free  dectrons.  When  in  the 
crystal  condition,  the  copper  atom  and 
the  stilphuzic  radide  are  dcKsdy  combined 
but  the  moment  the  crystal  is  dissolved 
in  water,  they  "dissociate"  into  the  two 

ions  (Cu  +  +)  and  (SO4  ).    We  have 

now  a  liquid  in  which  are  movable 
charges  of  electridty  riding  on 
carriers  called  "ions"  (Fig.  7). 


Conditioii  in  ft  

A— Piorftlve  pbKte. 
B — NcRative  plat«. 

C — Dielectric. 

Note.— Then  it 
and  deficiency  tt 
trical  ctnin. 


of  •lectioot  >t  nagfctjyy'Vkte. 
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A — Neutral  molecule  of  copp«r 
B— CoppCT  ion  (Cu  -}-+). 

SC — Sulphuric  ion  (SO4--). 

W  S^ole. — The  approximate  sixe  of  the  diSen?nt  atoms  and  of 
the  electrons  is  correct.  The  actual  arrangement  of  the 
atoms  aod  electnma  in  the  molecule  is  probably  far  different 


In  a  metal  we  liave  aaly'cioB  kind  of 
movable  diBm,  but  in  a  liquid  we  have 
two.  In  order  that  a  current  pass 
through  the  liquid,  both  positive  and 
n^attve  particles  must  become  active, 
one  going  one  way,  the  other  the  oppo- 
site. When  a  copper  ion  (Cu+  +)  arrives 
atithe  negative  electrode,  it  draws  two 
electrons  from  it  and  becomes  a  neutral 
atom  of  copper,  which  then  attaches  itself 
to  the  electrode.  When  a  sulphuric  ion 
(SO  4  ■  '  )arrives  at  the  positive  electrode, 
it'ejgives  up  its  two  free  electrons,  and 
seizing  an  atom  of  copper  from  the  deo- 
trode,  becomes  a  molecule  of  copper  sul- 
phate which  dissolves  in  the  Hquid  to 
take  the  place  of  the  one  just  decomposed 
(Fig.  8). 

In  our  sohitibn  of  copper  stilphate  there 

is  a  whole  cycle  of  changes  during  which 
every  sulphuric  radicle  changes  its  partner 


many  times.  The  positive  deetrode 

wears  away,  its  substance  being  used  in 
furnishing  new  partners  to  grasping 
sulphuric  radicles  which  pay  the  price 
of  two  dectraos;  tiie  negative  dectiode 
IS  the  resting-place  of  all  the  tired-oat 
and  jilted  copper  ions  which  are  each 
paid  two  electrons  to  stay  and  become 
neutral  atoms.  The  tesmt  is  that  the 
negative  electrode  is  built  up  by  copper 
which  goes  through  the  solution,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  sulphuric  ions,  and  a 
stream  of  electrons  is  carried  to  the  poa- 
tive  electrode.  Badi  time  a  neutfal 
sulphuric  radicle  captures  a  neutral  copper 
ion  to  form  a  molecule  of  neutral  copper 
sulphate  (CuSO^),  the  sulphate  dissolves 
in  water,  the  sulphuric  radide  takes  two 
electrons  from  the  copper  and  both 
become  ions,  (Cu  +  +)  and  (SO4  ~  ~  ). 

▼ACUXTM  CONDUCnOM 

Theie  is  good  xeaaon  to  believe  that  a 

perfect  vacuum  is  a  perfect  instdator  or 
non-conductor,  but  since  no  vacuum 
even  approximately  perfect  has  ever  been 
attained,  we  need  not  consider  a  perfect 
vacuiun.  At  the  so-called  vacuums 
which  we  find  in  X-ray  tubes  and  Geissler 
tubes  there  is  considerable  conductivity. 
A  very  eacoellent  vacuum  may  contain 
only  about  one  millionth  as  much  gas  as 
the  same  space  before  exhaustion  and 
yet  contain  an  astoimding  number  of 
atoms  of  the  gas.  A  cubic  inch  of  any 
gas  contains  about  65  x  atoms  at 
ordinary  pressure  and  even  if  only  one 
millionth  of  the  gas  is  left;.there  will  still 


Fig.  8 

Electric  corrent  flowing  throuoh  CiiSOa  eolutkm. 
A — Undlsaodated  molecules  «  CuSOa. 
B — Copper  ions  (Cu4  +  4')' 
C — Sulphuric  ions  (SO*  — ). 

D — Sulphuric  ion  just  deposited  on  poeitive  electrode,  combining  with  i 
atom  of  copper  to  make  a  mokcule  of  CuSO*.  tkv 
B— Copper  ioo  which  is  attachids  itadf  to  negative  electrode. 
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Electric  curT«nt  flowi: 
A — Copper  Ktotns  (i 
lative  electrode. 


Pig.  9 

vacuum  tube  (with  xneUl  electrodes.). 
:ae&g  M  low)  OMWW  vacmn  to  d^etf   


be  65  X  10"  or  650  trillion  atems  left, 

and  surely  this  is  far  from  a  perfect  electricity  must  encounter  as  they  move 

vacuum.^  through  the  conductor.  Resistance  varies 

Bxperiment  shows  tibat  "when  a  etuvant  with  the  length  and  cross-section  of  the 

is  flowing  through  a  vacuum  tnbe,  the  conductor,  and  also  with  anodier  qnan- 

poative  electrode  (anode)  wears  away,  tity  called  the  specific  resistance,  or 

while  the  negative  electrode  (cathode)  resistance  of  a  piece  of  given  size.    As  a 

imateases  in  weight.   This  passage  of  rule,  the  longer  a  conductor  the  greater 

matter  through  the  tube  shows  that  posi-  its  resistanoe— there  is,  however,  an 

tive  electricity  acts  here  as  in  the  case  apparent  exception  in  tiie  case  o€  air  at 

of  solutions.    Here,  the  outside  atoms  of  ordinary  pressures. 


the  metal  of  the  anode  detach  themselves 
and  move  through  the  "vacuum**  and 

deposit  themselves  on  the  cathode  (Fig.  9). 
Meanwhile  the  negative  particles,  the 
electrons,  are  not  idle,  although  they 


Under  metallic  conduction,  we  con- 
sidered a  piece  of  metal  as  a  framework 
of  the  atoms  of  Hie  metal  which  coidd 

not  move  to  convey  the  current.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  virtual  condition  of  the 


do  not  act  ^  thy  do  in  soiltttkMis  ¥^  ^toms  and  electrons  in  a  piece  of  metal, 
they  have  convcDient  ions   on  which        ^  oonaider  the  particles  of  positive 

to  be  femed  across.  In  this  case,  they  electricty,  the  atoms  of  the  metal,  as  a 
have  the  angul^  property  of  shooting  honeycomb  structure  and  the  electrons, 
off  jrtciactiy  right  angles  to  the  suffaoe  li^^i^  insects  which  can  fiy  around 
of  the  cathode  and  traveling  away  at  a  through  the  interstices  of  the  honeycomb, 
rate  not  much  ^  than  that  of  electnaty    ^  ^^^^^  ^  the 

m  a  wire  (186.000  miles  per  second).  In  j^^^  ^^^^^  -^^  direction,  and  electri- 
a  ^  space  they  are  slowed  down  by  ^  resistance  is  the  opposition  which 
friction,  but  are  usually  able  to  actuaUy  ^^^^  ^  ^^ley  fly 

get  beyond  the  walls  of  the  glass  tube. 

A  stream  of  these  nej^ative  electrons  is       A  cunous  fact  m  regard  to  Uie  resistant 
called  a  "cathode  ray."  more  about  which    p?  metals  is  that  an  alloy  »  always  of 
-    -  -    —  higher  resistance  than  would  be  expected 

from  its  components,  and  often  higher 
than  any  of  them.  This  is  easily  ex- 
plained when  we  consider  that  dectzicsl 
resistance  is  the  opposition  which  the 
little  insects  of  our  illustration  encounter 
as  they  fly  through  the  honeycomb — 
the  dmerent  metals  form  cr^tals  of 
different  shape,  some  crystallizing  first 
and  then  others  crystallizing  into  the 
holes  which  the  first  metals  leave,  thus 
tending  to  block  up  the  passage.  It  will 
be  noticed  that,  as  a  rulc,the  more  differ' 
cnt  metals  there  are  in  the  composition 
of  ail  alloy,  the  liit^her  its  resistance.  To 
state  a  tew  iiiitaiiccs ;  alloys  like  German 


we  Shan  consider  under  ''X-rays.* 
ooNDucnvrrT  of  a»  at  okdixiaiiy 

PKBSSURB 

Ordinarily,  air  is  very  nearly  a  non- 
conductor, but  there  are  influencing  fac- 
tors such  as  flames,  ultra-violet  light, 
X-Rays.  cathode-rays,  and  radium  rays 
which  "ionize"  the  air  and  make  it  con- 
ductive. This  kind  of  conductivity  will 
be  taken  up  in  detail  under  "Radium." 
and  it  will  not  be  further  dealt  with  at 
this  time. 

BLBCTRICAL  RESISTANCE 
The  electrical  resistance  of  a  conductor 
is  the  friction  which  the  particles  of 
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silver  and  "nichrome"  have  greater  re- 
sistance than  the  two-metal  alloys  like 
biBSS,  bronze,  etc.  This  should  fdlow 
directly  from  the  above  illustration. 

The  electrical  resistance  of  "electro- 
lytic" conductors,  like  solutions,  de- 
creases as  we  have  more  and  more  free 
"ions"  present;  in  other  words — depends 
upon  the  degree  of  dissociation  of  the 
dissolved  salt.  The  degree  of  dissoda- 
tioQ,  as  weU  as  the  friction  which  the 
kos  encounter  as  they  move  through 
the  solution,  depends  mudi  on  the  tem- 
perature; Uquids  are  better  conductors 
iriien  hot  than  when  cold. 

Temperature  influences  metallic  as 
well  as  electrolytic  conduction,  but  as  a 
rule  the  resistance  increases  with  the 
temperature.  A  notable  exception  is 
caibon.  Recent  experiments  on  the 
resistance  of  metals  at  very  low  tempera- 
tures have  shomi  that  all  pure  metals 
are  practically  perfect  conductors  at  and 
near  the  absolttte  uso  c£  caUd  (~273*C); 
m  other  words,  their  resistanoe  becomes 
too  small  to  measure.  This  is  not  true 
in  the  case  of  alloys.  Insulators,  as  a 
mte*  bflCfmie  cooductors  of  the  "electro- 
lytic** type  when  they  are  strongly  heated ; 
for  instance,  the  filament  of  a  "Nemst" 
lamp  is  almost  a  perfect  insulator  when 
ccdd,  and  ordinary  glass,  at  a  red  heat,  is 
a  fair  ooodnctor. 

There  is  one  clement,  selenium,  which 
has  its  resistance  altered  not  only  by 
heat  but  by  light.  Another  element, 
UsnmOi,  has  its  resistance  increased  as 
nmdi  as  50  percent  by  a  very  strong 
magnetic  field,  although  not  proportion- 
ally as  much  by  weaker  fields.  The  last 
two  cases,  those  of  sdeimim  and  bismuth, 
are  unique,  and  show  properties  which 
are  much  sought  after. 

SUIOIARY 

We  have  seen  from  the  foregoing,  that 
electricity  is  not  a  vague  "something" 
which  is  so  incomprehensible  that  we 
dare  not  express  an  opinion  concerning 
it,  but  is  something  real  and  tangible. 
We  saw  that,  as  far  as  has  been  ascer- 
tained up  to  the  present,  there  are  two 
Idnds  of  electricity;  one  kind,  the  posi- 
tive, having  atoms  of  ordinary  matter 
for  its  ultimate  particles;  while  the  other, 
the  negative,  is  made  from  perfectly  real, 
but  smaller  partades  called  electrons. 

We  considered  the  rather  homely 


analogy  of  a  honeycomb  of  matter 
through  which  the  insect  electrons  fly, 
in  the  case  of  metals.  We  saw  how  those 
chemical  ferr>'-boats,  the  ions,  convey 
the  little  electrical  passengers  in  solutions. 
We  saw  how  the  pieces  of  the  electrode 
themselves  go  through  the  vacuum  tube 
to  carry  the  current,  and,  particularly, 
how  the  little  electrons  go  on  a  headlong 
dash,  away  from  their  electrode,  not 
seeming  to  care  where  they  go. 

CONCLtJSION 

Substances  possessing  electrical  prop- 
erties like  those  of  selenium  and  bismuth 
are  always  in  great  demand.  Just  at 
present,  if  a  substance  could  be  foimd 
which  was  more  sensitive  to  light  and 
moieidiableinbdiaviorthanis  selentum, 
ttee  would  be  a  revolution  in  the  de- 
velopment of  apparatus  which  enables 
one  to  see  the  person  with  whom  he  is 
talking  over  the  tdephone,  and  apparatus  * 
for  tdegraphsng  photogiaplis,  etc  A 
substance  possessing  the  power  of  greatly 
varying  its  resistance  in  a  weak  magnetic 
field,  as  bismuth  does  in  a  strong,  would 
be  in  great  demand  for  the  construction 
of  telephone  relays,  wireless  detectors, 
and  many  other  similar  instruments. 

In  our  study  of  electro-chemistry,  we 
shall  considar  many  of  the  peculiar 
chemical  and  electrical  properties  of  sub- 
stances which  may  have  great  bciiring 
on  the  development  of  new  kinds  of 
dectrical  apparatus  in  the  future.  Surely 
the  reoect  views  of  electricity  do  much,  at 
present,  to  clear  up  the  doubtful  views 
which  we  may  now  hold  as  to  the  "why" 
of  many  electrical  phenomena. 


Quality  of  Leather  used  in  Belts 
So  much  inferior  leather  is  sold  for 
belting  t^t  a  test  of  some  sort  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  user  of  belting.  Cut 
a  small  piece  from  the  belting  to  be  tested 
and  place  in  vinegar.  If  the  leather  has 
been  well  tanned  and  is  of  good  quality, 
it  wUl  remain  in  the  vinegar  without  any 
change  other  than  a  slicjhtly  darker  color. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  of  inferior 
grade,  the  fibers  will  promptly  swell,  and 
after  a  short  time  be  convcarted  into  a 
gelatinous  mass.  Hiis  variety  of  leather 
is  of  no  use  as  belting,  and  should  be 
avoided,  as  it  will  not  wear  well  and  will 
prove  an  eacpaaivt  propoation  to  the 
purchaser. 
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ADVANTAGES  OF  A  B 

ROBERT  B 

• 

If  two  alternating  currents  of  the  same 
intensity  but  of  different  frequencies  be 
sent  thfough  a  telephone,  it  is  found  that 
the  sound  in  the  telephone  produced  by 
the  current  of  hic:her  frequency  is  much 
louder  than  that  produced  by  the  lower. 
This  fact  is  due  in  part  to  the  peculiarities 
of  the  hiimrin  ear,  which  i?;  more  sensitive 
to  high-pitched  soiinds  than  to  low,  and 
also  due  in  part  to  the  diaphragm  of  the 
tdephone,  whicb  is  usually  such  a 
weight  that  it  will  vibrate  most  readily 
to  a  sound  of  rather  high  pitch.  This 
fact  has  an  important  bearing  on  wireless 
telegraphy,  for  the  pitch  of  the  sound  pro- 
duced in  the  telephone  connected  to  the 
detector  at  the  receiving  station  depends 
simply  on  the  number  of  sparks  per  second 
8t  the  sending  station.  In  order  to 
detenuine  exactly  what  is  the  relation 
between  the  strength  of  current  required 
to  produce  an  audible  sound  in  the  tele- 
phone and  the  frequency,  a  series  of 
experiments  were  recently  carried  out  on 
a  pair  of  head  telephones  of  the  type 
usually  used  in  wireless  telegraphy. 

It  was  fotmd  that  it  required  about  a 
tliousand  times  as  much  voltage  at  a 
frequency  of  60  to  produce  a  sound  as  it 
required  at  a  frequency  of  900.  We  may 
assume,  therefore,  that  if  the  number  of 
sparics  per  second  at  tiie  sending  station 
be  increased  from  60  to  900,  and  the  spark 
length  kept  the  same,  the  effect  at  the 
receiving  station  would  be  increased  one 
thousand  times.  If  the  number  of  sparks 
per  second  be  increased  in  tiiis  way  with- 
out reducing  the  spark  length,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  energ>'  made  use  of  at  the 
sending  station  must  be  greatly  incregised. 
If  we  assume  that  the  energy  is  propor- 
tional to  the  numl:)crof  sparks,  and  di\*ide 
the  relative  increase  in  loudness  of  sound 
in  the  telephone  for  any  frequency  by 
the  relative  increase  in  the  number  of 
sparks  per  second,  we  will  have  a  fair 
coTTiyjarison  of  the  efficiencies  at  the  two 
frequencies.  The  results  show  that  there 
would  be  a  very  slight  advantt^  in 
replacing  a  60-c^cle  alternator  giving 
120  sparks  per  second  with  one  giNnng 
240  sparks  or  a  120-cycle  machine,  but 
that  the  advantage  increases  rapidly  as 
the  frequency  is  increased.  The  maxi- 
mum  senativeness  of  the  telephone  ap- 
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pears  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  900. 

In  addition  to  the  increase  in  sensitive- 
ness of  the  tdephone  at  high  frequencies, 
there  are  other  quite  independent  ad- 
vantages in  the  use  of  a  high-pitched 
spark.  First,  it  is  found  in  practice  that 
a  high-pitched  musical  signal  is  much 
more  readily  distinguished  at  the  receiv- 
ing station  in  the  midst  of  ordinan.'  inter- 
ference and  atmospheric  disturbances; 
and  second,  at  the  sending  station  a 
shorter  spark  gap,  which  would  generally 
be  used  with  a  high-frequency  spark,  puts 
less  strain  on  the  insulation  of  the  con- 
densers and  other  parts  of  the  circnit» 
and  reduces  the  losses  due  to  brush  dis- 
charges, which,  in  many  stations,  amount 
to  a  considerable  share  of  the  total  power 
used. 

A  third  advantaged  is  that  larger 

amounts  of  energy'  can  he  radiated  from 
a  moderate  sized  antenna  wthout  sub- 
jecting it  to  excessively  high  potentials. 

Experiments  have  recently  been 
carried  out  in  which  it  has  been  shown 
that  in  moderate  spark  frequencies  unth 
stationary  gaps  there  are  nearly  always 
secondary  discharges,  irregular,  bat  giving 
very  high  tones,  so  that  the  advantage 
of  high  spark  frequency,  from  the  stand- 
point of  telephone  sensitiveness,  is  usually 
less  than  that  indicated  above.  The 
advantages  of  ease  of  reading,  the  lessen- 
ing of  the  strain  on  the  instruments,  and 
the  increase  in  effective  energy  capacity 
of  the  antenna,  especially  when  the  latter 
is  small,  are  very  marked,  so  that  it  has 
been  found  possible  to  use  small  sets  of 
2  k.w.  where  formerly  5  and  10  k.w. 
were  used. 


Handy  Cement  for  the  Laboratory 
Small  pieces  of  gutta  percha,  which 
are  sometimes  discarded  as  useless,  can 
be  used  to  good  advantage  by  dissolving 
them  in  benzole,  and  adding  a  little  car- 
mine or  other  color.  This  solution  when 
brushed  upon  corks  or  other  caps  forms 
a  tight-fitting  and  very  efficient  cement, 
impenetrable  to  air,  dampness,  alcohol 
and  acids.  When  desirable  to  remove 
any  article  coated  with  this  solution,  a 
simple  turn  is  all  that  is  necessary  aood 
no  diffictilty  is  experienced  from  stiddng. 
as  is  often  tiie  case  with  other  cements. 
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SOME  TYPES  OF  SLIDE  VALVE  MOTORS 


"chassis" 


The  term  "slide-valve"  includes  the 
rotary  valve  (which  simply  slides  in  a 
circimiferential  direction)  and  llic  jMston 
valve.  It  is  the  piiqwse  of  this  article 
to  describe  some  of  many  varied  designs 
which  fall  under  this  broad  definition 
of  the  slide  valve 

The  Knight  motor  should,  perhaps,  be 
described  first,  because  it  was  the  first 
type  of  sHde  valve  motor  to  score  a  pro- 
nounced success  in  the  motor-v^de 
field  and  because  it  was,  in  great  measure, 
the  success  achieved  by  this  motor  that 
set  tiie  des^mers  of  many  a  big  concern 
to  work  devdoping  the  sEde  valve  we 
have  today. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  Knight 
motor  is  the  pair  of  sleeves  which  recipro- 
cate between  the  piston  and  the  walls  of 
the  cylinder.  The  sleeves  (A  and  B, 
Fig.  2)  each  have  two  ports  on  opposite 
sides  near  the  top.    The  ports  /  and  Ii 


register  with  each  other,  and  with  a  port 
It  in  the  cylinder  wall  during  the  suctiim 

stroke.  Similarly,  durinj/  the  exhaust 
stroke,  ports  D  and  Z^i  register  with  each 
other  and  with  the  port  Dj  in  the  cylinder 
wall.  During  the  compression  and  the 
working  strokes  none  of  these  ports  coin- 
cide in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  communi- 
cation between  the  combustion  chamlxr 
and  the  outer  air. 

The  deeves  are  actuated  hy  short 
connecting  rods  E,  which  join  the  sleeves 
to  eccentrics  carried  on  a  shaft  S.  The 
latter  is  positively  driven  Cram  the  crank- 
shaft (either  by  diain  or  gearing)  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  one  revolution  to 
two  revolutions  of  the  crank.  The 
eccentric  driving  the  outer  sleeve  is  dis- 
placed from  60  to  90  degrees  from  the 
eccentric  driving  the  inner  sleeve.  This 
arrangement  results  in  a  motion  of  the 
two  sleeves  which  is  difficult  to  follow 


■Fi«.  1 
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SaetioB  ol  •  PMiluud>IU|lit  Motor 


in  fhe  mind,  but  wlddi  is  a  most  advan- 

tageous  one  in  respect  to  psopet  function- 
ing of  the  motor. 

The  junk  ring  F  is,  in  principle,  the 
aaijne  as  a  wide  piston  tiag.   It  bean 

a^inst  the  inner  sleeve,  preventing  leak- 
age, and  protecting  the  ports  during  the 
firing  stroke. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  in  tins  design,  first, 
diat  the  port  opening  may  be  made  very 
laig^  vvnthout  sacrifice  to  the  shape  of  the 
combustion  chamber,  thus  yielding  great 
pom  output  for  a  given  bore  and  stroke. 
Second,  that  the  pressure  occurring  in 
the  cylinder  is  balanced,  i.e.,  causes  no 
pressure  on  the  valve  seat  against  which 
the  valve  must  move.  Wear  is  therefore 
but  slight,  and  the  problem  of  proper 
lubrication  is  correspondingly  simplified. 
Third,  that  the  ]3orts.  of  the  valve  which 
might  be  injiu-ed  by  the  high  tempera- 
ttqre  occurring  within  the  cylinder  are 
protected  at  the  time  of  ignition  and  diu"- 
ing  a  greater  part  of  the  expansion  stroke. 
This  fact  also  tends  to  minimize  leakage. 

The  rotary  valve  motor  has  advantagies 
in  the  way  of  simplicity  which  no  oiher 
type  possesses.  Many  engineers  believe 
that  some  valve  of  this  type  will  prove 
to  be  "the  valve  of  the  future."  One  of 
the  simplest  forms  of  the  valve  consists 
of  two  cylindrical  members;  whieh  are 
really  nothing  more  than  pieces  of  solid 


cast  iron  "diafting"  with  dots  drilled 
thioufi^  ooa  diameter.  These  valves  are 

driven  at  one-quarter  crank-shaft  speed 
and  run  in  a  seat  cast  in  the  cylinder  and 
so  water-jacketed  that  excessive  heating 
is  eliminated. 

One  valve  functions  the  exhaust,  while 
the  second  controls  the  inlet.  In  a  multi- 
cylinder  engine  using  this  construction 
the  cylinders  are  cast  i»-bloc,  and  the  two 
valves  extend  the  length  of  the  casting 
(parallel  to  the  crank-shaft),  one  on  eadi 
side  of  the  cylinder  head.  Opposite 
each  cylinder  is  placed  the  slot  wfaidi 
uncovers,  at  the  proper  moment,  tibe 
port  through  which  the  gases  enter  or 
leave  the  cylinder.  These  two  pieces 
perform,  in  the  case  of  a  four-cylinder 
motor,  the  same  functions  performed  bj 
eight  poppet  valves,  each  with  its  spring, 
push  rod,  cam  follower  and  cam — cer- 
tainly a  big  saving  in  parts  and  a  great 
gain  in  simplicity. 

The  operation  of  the  valve  is'so  simple 
that  it  hardly  need  be  explained.  The 
slots  are  so  placed  that  they.come  opposite 
the  ports  in  the  cylinder  wall  at  the  proper 
time  to  permit  the  entrance  of  the  charge 
and  the  exit  of  the  btuTit  gases.  Ehiring 
the'compression  and  working  strokes  the 
valves  seal  the  ports,  preventing  leakage. 
The  vahres  are  driven\by  wocm  gearing 
or  some  other  form  of  positiva  mechaa* 
ism. 
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At  eacli  side  of  the  opening  through 
the  valve  is  a  solid  portion  which  rests 

in  a  bearing.  One  manufacturer  states 
that  he  makes  the  clearance  between  valve 
and  bearing  about  one  and  one-half  thous- 
aadtte,  wMle  the  dearanoe  in  the  zone 
-  apposite  the  ports  is  two  ttiniifBfi^thg  of 
an  inch.  This  clearance  is  apparently 
sufficient  to  allow  for  expansion  by  heat. 

The  valve  is,  of  course,  open  to  the 
pressure  occurring  in  the  combustion 
chamber  and  must,  therefore,  have  ade- 
quate bearing  surfaces.  ITie  latter  are 
easily  provided  for,  however. 
^  Aniong  |(he  advantages  of  the  construe^ 
tkm  are  the  following : 

1.  Simplicity  in  dcsii^ni  (both  of  valve 
and  cylinder  casting)  and  small  number 
t/L  parts. 

2.  Silence  due  to  uniform  rotary  mo- 
tion and  absence  of  striking  parts,  none 
of  which  have  a  reversal  of  strain  due  to 
a  reciprocating  motion. 

3.  Ample  port  area  without  sacrifice 
to  improper  shape  of  combustion  space 
combined  with  positive  functioning  at  all 
speeds.  Also  low  speed  of  those  ^rf  aces 
of  the  valve  which  rub  against  the  housing. 


This  valve  mechanism  has  the  disad- 
vantage of  tending  to  wear  out-of-round 

and  of  a  tendency  to  leak  around  the  seat 
short -comings  which  are  not  difficult  to 
minimize  (almost  to  the  point  where  they 
become  negligible)  by  good  design. 
Some  trouble  is  likely  to  be  encountered 
also  in  boring  and  reaming  the  long  valve 
seat  so  as  to  be  perfectly  true.  This 
difficulty  is  not  unsiumoimtable,  how- 
ever, requiring  simply  the  proper  tools 
and  a  reasonable  amount  of  care. 

A  modification  of  this  type. — which  is 
an  improvement  in  some  particulars, 
although  it  is  open  to  the  criticism  that 
it  increases  complication  and  cost — has 
been  suggested.  It  contemplates  placing 
a  single  sleeve  between  the  piston  apd 
the  cylmder  wall,  the  sleeve  to  be  oper- 
ated in  a  manner  similar  to  the  sleeve  of 
the  Knight  engine.  In  this  case,  the 
rotary  valves  are  relieved  from  pressure 
occtirring  diuing  the  compression  and 
working  strokes,  the  sleeve  ports  register- 
ing \s'ith  the  ports  in  the  cylinder  wall 
only  when  the  ga.ses  are  entering  and 
leaving  the  cylinder.  This  arrangement 
practically  elhninates  leakage  and  should 
reduce  the  wear  on  the  valves  very  materi- 
aUy. 

Another  form  of  rotary  valve  is  the 
disc-type,  diown  in  Pig.  3.  It  consists 
of  a  circular  plate  rotating  on  a  stem 
which  is  co-axial  with  the  valve.  Valves 
of  this  type  are  usually  flat  but  may  be 
"dished,"  «.#.,  conial  in  form,  the  seat 
having,  of  course,  the  same  shape  as  the 
face  of  the  valve.  Disc  valves  are  placed 
against  the  cylinder  head  which  forms 
their  bearing  surface.  In  the  latter  are 
cut  the  ports  with  which  the  openings 
in  the  valve  register  when  admitting  the 
charge  and  letting  out  the  e.\haust. 

Disc  valves  are  actuated  by  keying 
to  tiie  stem  a  gear  which  is  positively 
driven  from  the  crank-shaft.  In  a 
multiple  cylinder  design,  such  as  is  shown 
above,  a  chain  of  gears  makes  a  very  neat 
construction.  The  advantage  of  this 
type  of  valve  over  other  types  of  rotary 
valves  is  largely  one  of  construction. 
It  can  be  made  without  special  machine 
equipment.  It  possesses  most  of  the 
advantages  of  the  rotar>'  type  in  general, 
however,  although  its  disa(lvantac;es  are 
perhaps  somewhat  greater.  Chief  among 
these  is  the  fact  that  it  operates  at  high 
temperatures  and  under  high  pressures. 
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although  the  latter  are,  fortunately,  peri- 
(xlically  reversed,  redudng  to  a  value 

he-low  atmospheric  as  often  as  they  reach 
tlie  high  maximum.  This  condilion  tends 
to  prevent  the  oil  film  from  being  forced 
out.  Again,  the  rubbing  speed  of  the 
valve  near  its  {X^riphcry  is  high,  unless  its 
diameter  is  kept  small,  and  lastly,  the 
friction  is  hkely  to  be  rather  high  because 
anti-friction  bearing  surfaces  cannot  be 
used  where  the  temperature  is  high,  and 
because  abvmdant  lubrication  (such  as 
the  connecting-rod.  bearing  gets  in  a 
splash  system)  would  create  a  smoky 
exhaust  and  deposits  of  carbon. 

Still  another  type  of  sliding  valve  is 
the  piston  type — a  form  of  valve  which, 
like  some  ol  the  otiier  t3rpes  mentioned 
above,  had  its  prototype  in  certain  forms 
of  the  steam  engine  valve.   The  piston 


valve  has  been  applied  in  many  farms,  as 

have  also  the  rotary  valves  just  men- 
tioned. One  form  is  showTi,  in  section, 
in  Fig.  4.  The  pistons,  driven  from  half- 
time  crank-shafts,  cover  and  uncover 
the  ports  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
the  sleeves  of  tl;  -  Knight  motor.  There 
is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  piston 
used  as  valves  should  give  any  more 
trouble  than  the  working  piston.  To  this 
extent,  therefore,  the  design  is  favorable, 
and  should  work  well.  It  is.  however,  a 
rather  cmnbersome  and  bulky  construc- 
tion, being  costly,  also,  in  its  nianufacture. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  many  points  in  com- 
mon with  other  slide  valves  which  render 
it  superior  to  the  poppet  valve.  As  a 
result,  it  has  met  with  some  favor  abroad, 
and  may  prove  its  worth  after  more 
general  use. — Gas  Review. 


subnt  language  of  the  saw  mills 


The  accompanying  set  of  illustrations, 
showing  some  of  the  silent  signs  used  in 
the  miUs  in  the  United  States  which  are 
generally  understood  by  mill  men,  is 
rei^roduccd  from  the  West  Coast  Lumber' 
ntan. 

The  signs,  up  to  and  including  twelve, 

arc  given  simply  by  raising  the  hand,  as 
indicated.  From  13  to  19,  inclusive, 
they  are  given  by  placing  the  hand  in 
position  as  indicated,  and  then  drawing  the 
same  across  the  body  from  left  to  right. 
The  illustrations  dhowing  the  fractions 


1^  Si^  S:;^ 

Sisnsi  Cod«  Bgtween  Sawym  and  Outten 


are  given  as  examples  of  how  the  signs  are 
are  combined.    In  some  cases  it  is  not 
possible  to  give  these  signs,  where  there 
are   combinations,   in  one  movement. 
For  instance,  3)4  cannot  be  given  at  one 
time,  as  the  three  first  fingers  represent 
three,  and  the  little  fmgcr  a  quarter,  so, 
given  at  the  same  time,  it  wovdd  be  four; 
it  is  given,  therefore,  by  first  gi\'ingthe 
sign  of  three,  then  closing  the  three 
Pagers  and  raising  the  little  finger  for 
the  quarter.    Three-quarters  following 
any  imit  is  given  by  first  giving  the  sign 
of  three,  then  following  with  the  little 
finger.   The  same  thing  pertains  to 
the  thumb  representing  the  half.   For  ex- 
ample, A]  2  cannot  be  given  with  one 
motion,  as  a  combination  of  the  four 
fingers  and  thumb  make  five;  it  is  given, 
theiefore,  by  first  raising  the  four  fingefs, 
with  tiiumb  closed,  then  dosing  the  four 
fingers  and  raising  thiunb. 

In  giving  the  sign  for  an  eighth,  the 
sign  for  eight,  index  finger  down,  is  used. 
Take  as  an  example;  hand  closed 
with  thumb  up  for  7,  followed  by  three 
fingers  up,  then  index  finger  down  for  ^jg. 

Instructions  to  turn  the  log  are  given 
by  raising  open  hand  with  pafan  out,  then 
dropping  same  to  side. 

The  order  to  set  log  for  cutting  off  slab 
is  given  by jaising  closed  fist  and  holding 
same  up  until  the  log  has  been  set  at 
proper  place,  then  dropping  fist  to  side. 
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EASILY  MADE  CHUCKS  FOR  SMALL  BENCH  LATHE 


The  purpose  ol  this  article  is  to  describe 

soni«-  siin])]e  chucks,  that  aie  easily  and 
cheaply  made,  and  that  are  suitable  for 
one  of  the  many  small  bench-lathes  now 
on  the  market.  Also  they  may  be  made 
from  stock  material,  without  the  bother 
and  expense  of  obtaining  castings,  which 
is  a  simplification  the  amateur  usually 
appreciates.  For  the  purpose  of  giving 
exact  measumnents,  as  a  guide,  it  has 
been  assimied  that  the  screw-thread  on 
the  mandrel  nose  is  ^  in.  Wbitwortfa, 
and  3^  in.  in  length. 

Assumixig  that  the  size  of  the  mandrel- 
nose  is  as  given  above,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  over-all  dimension  given  for 
these  chucks  described  are  not  rigid,  in 
one  way,  at  any  rate.  They  maybemade 
laiiger,  if  desired,  but  not  smaller,  as  the 
dimensions  given  are  practically  the 
minimimi  to  gain  the  requisite  strength. 
Of  coiu^,  if  the  stock  material  at  hand  is 


larger,  it  can  be  used  as  it  is,  without 
wasting  time  by  turning  down.  The 

metal  to  be  used,  in  most  cases,  may  be 
either  brass  or  mild  steel  (except  where 
the  metal  to  be  used  is  specifically  stated). 

Of  course,  if  the  mandrel-nose  on  the 
lathe  is  larger  than  ]/2  in.,  the  outside 
dimensions  of  the  chucks  paven  on  the 
drawings  will  necessarily  have  to  be 
larger  in  some  cases;  but  the  maker 
should  easily  be  able  to  determine  that 
point  fen:  himself. 

FORK  CHUCK 

The  first  chuck  required  for  wood- 
turning  is  the  fork  chuck,  shown  in  Figs. 
1  and  2.  For  this  a  piece  of  metal  1  in, 
in  diameter  by  1  in.  in  length  Is  used, 
being  drilled  and  tapped  li^t  tfarous^ 
Yi  iri-  to  fit  the  mandrel-nose,  as  shown 
in  the  section  Fig.  1.  A  piece  of  mild 
steel  rod,  ^  in.  in  diameter  by  1  in.  long, 


iV 

o 


Fig.  1 — Section  of  Fork  Chuck,  used  for  Wood-turning.  Fig.  2 — Front  View  of  Fork  Chuck.  Fig.  3 — Section  of 
Taper  Screw  Chuck,  used  for  Wood-turning.  Fig.  4 — Front  View  of  Taper  Screw  Chuck.  Fig.  5 — Section  of  Carrier 
Uiuck.  tised  for  McUl-tuming.  Fir.  6— Front  View  of  Carrier  Chuck.  Fig.  7— Section  of  Drill  Chuck.  Fig.  8— Front 
yinrof  Drill  Chuck.  Fig.  9— Metul  Skevc,  for  holding  DrUls  in  Drill  Chuck.  FiR.  10^ Section  of  Chuck  for  Holding 
Fig.  11 — Front  View  of  Chuck  for  Holding  Screws.  Fig.  12 — Section  of  Screwed  Sleeve,  for  Chuck  for  boldiiut 
f:,^^  S**  !?~?™*»'  °^  Screwed  Sleeve.  Fig.  14— Section  of  FHmI*  Cmtar.  P1»,  15.— Bad  Weir  ol  ~  * 
C«t«r.  Fig.  1«-Sp^idle  for  Circular  Saws  and  Emery  Wheels. 
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is  screwed  next  krr  ^P.  and  screwed 
into  the  body  of  the  chuck,  which  is  then 
placed  on  the  mandrel,  and  the  projecting 
piece  of  mild  steel  rod  is  turned  to  form 
a  center  as  shown  in  Fij^.  1 ;  also  the  face 
of  the  chuck  should  be  trued  up.  Next 
tbe  center  is  unscrewed  from  the  body  of 
tiie  chuck,  and  a  saw-cut  made  across 
the  face  of  the  chuck  (or  a  ^oove  made 
by  a  thin  file  instead)  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  two  rather  tMn  pieces  of  flat  steel, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  These  pieces  of  steel 
should  be  embedded  firmly  in  the  chuck, 
one  way  of  doing  this  being  to  file  a  small 
groove  along  the  ades  of  the  pieces  ci 
steel  exactly  on  a  line  with  the  face  of 
the  chuck,  which  may  be  then  riveted 
over  into  the  grooves. 

TAPBR  8CRBW  CHUCK 

Another  necessary  chuck  for  wood- 
tuniing  is  the  taper  screw  chuck,  shown 
in  Fi^s.  3  and  4.  For  this  the  best 
material  to  use  is  brass.  One  piece  I  in« 
in  diameter  by  5^  in.  in  length,  and 
another  2  in.  in  diameter  and  14  in.  thick, 
is  required.  The  smaller  piece  is  drilled 
and  tapped  right  through  ^  in.  to  fit 
the  mandrel-nose,  and  the  larger  piece 
is  then  attached  by  means  of  three  or  four 
small  screws,  as  shown  in  the  section 
Fig.  3.  The  chudc  is  nesct  placed  on  the 
mandrd,  and  a  small  hole  made  through 
the  exact  center  of  the  large  plate,  while 
revolving  in  the  lathe,  which  is  then  un- 
screwed from  the  smaller  portion,  and 
the  small  hole  is  reamered  out  from  the 
back  fusing  a  taper  reamer)  to  fit  a 
wood-screw,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  This 
hole  should  be  countersunk  at  the  back, 
and  the  screw  is  then  securely  soldoed 
in  place.  Replace  the  circular  plate, 
scre^^^ng  tightly  in  place,  and  then  the 
face  of  the  chuck  may  be  turned  true  in 
the  lathe. 

CARRIER  CHUCK  FOR  MET.XL 

For  turning  metal  work  between 
centers,  a  carrier  chuck,  as  shown  in 
Figs.  5  and  6,  is  used.   For  the  body  of 

this  a  piece  of  metal  1  in.  in  diameter  by 
1  in.  in  length  is  required,  being  drilled 
and  tapped  right  through  1 2  i"-  to  fit 
the  mandrel  nose,  as  shown  in  the  section 
Fig.  5.  A  picee  of  niild  steel  rod  1  in. 
long  by  J  2  iri-  diameter  is  screwed  for 
^2  ii^-  up,  and  screwed  into  the  body  of 
the  chuck,  which  is  then  placed  on  the 


mandrel,  and  the  projecting  piece  of  steel 
rod  turned  to  form  a  center,  as  shown  in 
Pig.  5.  Next,  two  pieces  of  mild  sted 
rod,  2^  in.  long  by  H  in.  diameter,  are 
bent  as  shown  in  Fig.  5,  and  have  a  thread 
put  on  the  bottom  end  for  a  short  distance, 
being  then  screwed  very  tightly  into  the 
body  of  the  chuck,  as  shown. 

DRILL  CHUCK 

A  drill  chuck  is  a  very  handy  addition 

to  a  lathe,  and  a  simple  one  is  shown  in 
Figs.  7,  8  and  9.  The  body  of  this  chuck 
consists  of  a  piece  of  metal  1)^  in.  in 
diameter  by  in.  in  length,  and  is 
drilled  and  tapped  right  through  H  in- 
to fit  the  mandrel  nose.  Next,  the  body 
is  placed  on  the  mandrel,  and  the  pro- 
jecting portion  of  the  screwed  hole  is 
boied  out  to  the  full  }4  in.,  which  will 
leave  a  smooth,  central  hole  in  the  body 
1  in.  long  by  J/^  in.  diameter.  Next, 
two  holes  for  34  set-screws  are  drilled 
and  tapped,  opposite  to  each  other,  as 
shown  in  the  section.  Fig.  7,  these  screws 
scr\nng  the  purpose  of  gripping  the  drills 
seciurely.  There  are  two  ways  of  com- 
pleting the  drill-chuck.  Tl^  first  is, 
assuming  that  the  drills  to  be  used  are 
made  from  steel  rod  ^4  in.  in  diameter, 
to  make  a  metal  sleeve  1  in.  long  by  3^  in. 
diameter,  as  diown  in  Fig.  9,  with  a  34  in. 
hole  running  through  the  middle  (this 
hole  being  bored  in  the  lathe,  with  the 
sleeve  in  position  in  the  chuck),  and  with 
a  saw-cut  down  one  side.  The  use  of 
this  is  obvious,  the  metal  sleeve  being 
placed  inside  the  hole  in  the  body  of  the 
chuck,  and  the  drill  inside  the  hole  in 
the  sleeve,  when,  owing  to  the  slit,  the 
dnSl  wUl  be  securely  gripped  on  tighten- 
ing the  two  set-screws.  The  set-screws 
also  offer  a  means  of  very  fine  adjustment 
for  centering  the  drill  accurately.  The 
second  method  is,  assuming  twist-drills 
are  to  be  used,  to  make  a  separate  metal 
sleeve  (1  in.  long  by  34  in.  diameter,  as 
described  above)  with  a  central  hole  to 
fit  each  different  aze  of  drill  used. 

CHUCK   FUR   HOLDING  FINISHED  SCREWS 

For  facing  and  turning  heads  of  fin- 
ished screws  a  chuck  that  will  not  spoil 
the  thread  on  same  is  required,  and  such 
a  one  is  shown  in  Figs.  10,  11,  12  and  13. 
The  body  of  this  chuck  consists  of  a  piece 
of  metal,  1  in.  in  diameter  by  1  in.  itt 
length,  drilled  and  tapped  right  tfarougb 
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^  in.  to  fit  the  mandrel-nose,  as  shown 
in  Figs.  10  and  11.  For  holding  the 
screws,  screwed  metal  sleeves  are  used, 
%  in.  long  by  ^  in.  diameter,  as  shown 
in  Figs.  12  and  13.  These  sleeves  screw 
into  the  body  of  the  chuck,  and  each  one 
has  a  hole  drilled  in  the  exact  center 
(while  revolving  in  the  lathe,  to  instire 
accuracy),  and  tapped  to  fit  the  screw 
being  turned.  Of  course,  a  number  of 
sleeves  with  different  sizes  of  hole  will  be 
required  to  fit  varying  screws.  For 
removing  these  sleeves,  a  flat  is  filed  on 
opposite  sides  of  same,  as  shown  in  Figs. 
12  and  13,  to  enable  a  spanner  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose. 

FEMALE  CENTER 

In  drilling  work  mounted  on  the  face- 
place  a  female  center  will  be  required 
to  fit  over  the  center  on  the  loo.se  head- 
stock.  This  may  be  made  from  a  piece 
of  metal  1}4  in.  in  length  by  ^  in.  in 
diameter.  A  hole  is  drilled  at  one  end 
as  shown  in  the  section.  Fig.  14,  to  fit 
over  the  loose  headstock  center,  on  which 
it  is  placed  next,  and  a  center  drilled,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  14,  by  means  of  a  drill 
(with  a  suitable  angle  at  the  point)  placed 
in  the  drill  chuck  on  the  mandrel. 

SPINDLE  FOR  CIRCULAR  SAWS,  ETC. 

A  simple  method  of  making  a  mandrel 
for  holding  a  circular  saw  or  an  emery 
wheel,  is  as  follows:  A  piece  of  mild 
steel  rod,  of  suitable  diameter,  has  the 
ends  marked,  and  center  holes  drilled, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  16,  as  accurately  in 
the  middle  as  possible.  Next,  a  brass 
or  iron  collar  is  either  shrunk  on  or  made 
a  driving  fit,  and  securely  fixed  with  a 
screw  right  through  into  the  steel  rod. 
After  screwing  a  small  steel  rod  into  the 
end,  as  shown,  to  act  as  a  carrier,  the 
mandrel  may  be  placed  in  the  lathe,  and 
the  portion  to  be  screwed  together  with 
the  collar  turned  true  and  to  size.  Final- 
ly, screwing  the  portion  required  completes 
the  mandrel. 

All  of  the  chucks  described  will  be 
found  to  answer  their  purpose  very  well 
in  practice,  although  being  of  easy  and 
simple  construction,  the  assortment  given 
should  be  found  quite  sufficient,  with  the 
addition  of  a  face-plate  (which  should  be 
purchased,  as'  being  more  satisfactory) 
for  all  ordinary  work  required  to  be  done 
in  a  small  lathe. — English  Mechanic  and 
World  of  Science. 


The  World's  Best  Lighted  Tower  Clock 

FELIX  J.  KOCH 

Those  qualified  to  know  claim  for  the 
great  clock  in  the  tower  of  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Building,  on 
Twenty-third  Street,  New  York  City, 
the  distinction  of  being  the  best-lighted 
tower-clock  in  the  world.  The  clock  is 
connected  with  an  electric  cont  roller 
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Metropolitan  Building 

which  armounces  the  arrival  of  the  hour 
by  88  white  lamps  bursting  into  flame,  and 
of  the  quarter  and  half  hours  by  the 
illumining  of  56  red  lights. 


Self-suflfidency  is  soldered  down  by 
useful  knowledge,  and  men's  minds  be- 
come less  arrogant  in  proportion  as  they 
become  better  informed. — Bishop  of 
Litchfield. 
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HOW  TO  HAKB  AND  nffSTALL^  A  STATIONARY  VACmiM 

CLEANING  STSTBH 

H.  M.  NICHOLS 


The  writer  was  lead  to  take  up  this 

subject  by  an  inquiry  from  the  owner  of 
a  light  automobile  for  a  vacuum  clcaninp: 
system  that  he  could  operate  from  his 
automobile  engine.  It  was  his  idea  to 
buy  a  pump  and  ri^  up  the  rest  of  the 
system  himself.  This  idea  appeals  to 
the  wTiter  as  being  the  simplest  solution 
of  the  problem,  as  outside  of  the  pump 
tlie  apparatus  is  quite  simple  and  easy 
to  make.  With  this  idea  in  view,  this 
article  vnW  be  confined  to  the  description 
of  a  suitable  dust  collector  and  other  parts 
necessary  to  form  a  complete  vacuum 
cleaning  system,  outside  of  the  pump, 
which,  it  will  be  assumed,  is  already  on 
the  job. 

The  complete  vacuum  deaning  system 
can  be  divided  into  several  heads,  as 
follows:  the  pump  or  vacuum  producer, 
the  dust  tank,  the  piping  system,  and 
the  hose  and  cleaning  tools. 

The  vacuum  pump  may  be  either  of  the 
rotary,  the  reciprocating;,  or  centrifugal 
fan  types.  If  one  of  the  first  two  types 
of  pumps  mentioned  (high  vacuum  types) 
is  installed,  it  diould  have  a  displacement 
of  at  least  35  cu.ft.  of  air  per  minute, 
and  should  give  a  maximum  vaciuim  of 
not  less  than  5  in.  of  merciuy .  If  a  centrif- 
ugal or  fan  exhauster  (low-pressure  type) 
is  employed,  it  should  have  a  displace- 
ment of  at  least  75  cu.ft.  of  air  per  min- 
ute, and  be  capable  of  producing  a  vacu- 
um of  at  least  25  in.  cf  water. 

With  the  pump  set  in  place,  build  a 
solid  framework  of  timber  around  it. 
Use  long  lag  screws  to  hold  the  pump 
firmly  in  place.  Locate  the  i^unip  as 
near  the  dust  tank  as  possible,  in  order 
to  save  frictional  losses  in  the  piping. 
Make  sure  that  the  pump  has  the  i^roper 
sized  pulley  to  run  it  at  its  rated  speed, 
when  belted  to  the  source  of  power.  Use 
a  piece  of  vacuum  hose  to  connect  the 
air  inlet  on  the  ptunp  to  the  discharge 
pipe  J  of  the  dust  tank,  or  if  the  run  is  a 
long  one,  use  iron  pipe  and  make  the  end 
connections  with  sbort  lengths  of  hose. 
If  it  is  desired  to  remove  the  foul  air 
from  the  house,  along  with  the  dirt,  pipe 
tlie  exhaust  side  of  the  pump  to  the  chim- 
ney  or  carry  it  through  the  wall,  and 
allow  the  air  to  exhaust  out-of-doors. 


^  /s' 

> 

The  dust  tank  is  made  from  hea\y 
sheet  iron,  with  the  seams  either  welded 
or  soldered  together.  All  the  joints 
around  the  seams  and  rivets  should  be 
filled  \\nth  iron  cement  or  putty.  Give 
the  tank  two  coats  of  black  shellac, 
soaking  it  in  well  around  the  joints. 

The  particular  tank  shown  in  the  draw- 
ing  is  36  in.  high  and  IS  in.  \\ade.  How- 
ever, the  builder  will  probably  find  it  more 
convenient  to  make  the  size  of  dust  taok 
and  parts  fit  the  materials  that  he  may 
have  at  hand,  rather  than  attempt  to 
build  the  tank  to  a  given  set  of  dimen- 
sions. With  this  idea  in  \'iew  the  detail 
dimensions  have  been  purpo.sely  left  off 
from  tiie  tank  drawing. 

The  dust  is  removed  from  the  tank  by 
lifting  off  the  cover  A,  and  then  taking,' 
out  the  cloth  bag  G  and  shaking  the  dirt 
out. 

The  tank  has  an  iron  ring  D  riveted 
34  in.  below  the  top  This  ring  form?  a 
channel  or  groove  which  should  have  a 
strip  of  rubber  cemented  in  it.  This 
rubber  ring  serves  as  a  packing,  totnsure 
a  tight  joint  between  the  cover  and  the 
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top  of  the  tank  About  6  in.  below  this 
ring  a  second  ring  F  is  riveted  to  the 
inside  of  the  dust  tank.  This  second 
ring  servos  as  a  sttpport  for  the  dust  bag. 
The  tank  can  be  held  securely  to  the  floor 
by  riveting  several  angle  straps  to  the 
side  of  the  tank  and  fastening  them  to  the 
floor  witii  screws. 

The  dust  tank  cover  A  is  made  from 
either  a  brass  or  aluminum  casting.  The 
surface  that  comes  in  contact  with  the 
robber  pecking  should  be  machined 
smooth.  In  addition,  the  cover  has  a 
projecting  ring  on  the  inner  side  that 
holds  it  from  sUpping  off  the  tank.  A 
boss  is  provided  on  the  side  of  the  cover 
to  carry  the  inlet  pipe  B.  This  boss  is 
drilled  to  such  a  size  that  the  inlet  pipe 
can  be  driven  in  place,  and  make  a  snug 
fit.  Of  course  the  size  of  this  pipe  will 
depend  oa  the  size  and  kind  of  vacuum 
hose  used.  For  a  handle  for  the  cover, 
use  a  malleable  iron  door  handle,  held 
on  with  small  machine  screws. 

The  dust  bag  G  is  made  from  extra 
heavy  mudin  or  cotton  doth.  It  is 
gathered  around  a  brass  ring  at  the  top 
and  is  tapered  slightly  to  the  bottom. 
A  piece  of  packing  is  put  between  the 
dust-bag  ring  and  the  fl^ge  F,  to  keep 
any  dust  from  leaking  by  the  bag  and 
thus  getting  into  the  vacuum  pump. 
Make  certain  that  aU  scams  are  tight 
and  that  there  are  no  imperfect  places 
in  the  doth  where  the  dust  can  leak 
through. 

The  exhaust  pipe  for  the  dust  tank  is 
shown  at  /.   It  is  fitted  into  a  flange 

fitting  F,  which  is  riveted  to  the  tank. 
On  the  inside  of  the  tank  and  over  the 
inlet  to  this  pipe  there  is  a  wire  mesh 
screen  H,  ite  screen  is  intended  to 
keq)  the  dust  bag  from  being  drawn  into 
the  exhaust  pipe  by  the  rush  of  air. 
This  screen  should  be  about  10  in.  in 
length  and  should  hold  the  bag  about 
3  in.  away  from  the  moutli  of  the  pipe. 

Unless  it  is  possible  to  reach  all  parts 
of  the  house  from  the  dust  tank,  with  the 
length  of  hose  available,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  ran  a  fnpe  to  the  various  floors. 
For  this  purpose,  use  standard  weight 
^^Tought  iron  pipe  and  long  turn  recessed 
drainage  fittings.  These  fittings  are 
known  as  "Durham"  fittmgs,  and  are  the 
ones  used  by  plumbers.  They  are 
especially  adapted  to  vacuum  cleaning 
piping,  as  when  they  arc  screwed  up  they 


make  a  bore  that  is  smooth  and  continu- 
ous with  the  pipe,  there  bcint^  no  sharp 
edges  or  ridges  left  for  dirt  to  catch  on 
and  stop  up  the  system.  Wherever 
there  is  room  to  do  so,  always  use  the 
long  turn  fittings  in  preference  to  short 
turn  fittings,  as  the  long  turn  fittings  are 
much  less  liable  to  stop  up,  due  to  their 
greater  radius.  Take  care  to  have  the 
pipe  free  from  bttfs  and  pins,  and  screw 
the  joints  up  tightly,  using  red  lead  on 
them.  Provide  inlets  having  air-tight 
covers  for  the  hose  on  each  floor.  Use 
a  short  length  of  flexible  vacuum  hose 
to  connect  the  bottom  of  the  piping  to 
the  dust  tank.  The  hose  should  be 
fastened  to  the  inlet  pipe  on  the  dust 
tank  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be 
easily  removed  when  it  is  desired  to  take 
the  cover  oS  for  deaning  out  the  dust 
bag.  If  the  hose  makes  a  ti^^t  fit,  just 
a  ^p  joint  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  it 
from  leaking. 

For  high  vacuum  pumps  use  13^  or  l)^ 
in.  pipe,  and  for  low  vacuum  pumps  use 
2  or      in.  pipe,  for  the  air  line. 

The  size  of  hose  and  tools  will  vary 
with  the  type  of  pirnip  used.  The  high 
vacuum  pumps  (rotary  and  redprocating 
piunps)  use  9^  in.  and  1  in.  hose,  with 
tools  to  correspond.  The  1  in.  size  wiU 
do  far  Ix'tter  work  than  the  9^  in.  size, 
and  in  places  where  extra  long  lengths 
of  hose  are  required,  it  would  be  desirable 
to  use  in.  hose  The  low  pressure 
type  of  exhauster  (centrifugal  fan)  will 
require  1^4  in.  or  1)^  in.  hose.  The  latter 
size  wQl  do  the  best  work,  but  it  is  some- 
what awkward  to  handle. 

For  sweeping  carpets  and  rugs  some 
type  of  carpet  renovator  and  connecting 
rod  iriU  be  required.  These  can  be  ob- 
tained frOECL  some  local  dealer  in  vacuum 
machines  and  tools.  For  deaning  and 
polishing  hard  wood  floors,  make  a 
wooden  shoe  to  fit  on  the  deaning  face 
of  the  carpet  renovator.  Cover  the 
rubbing  surface  of  the  shoe  with  heavy 
felt,  leaving  a  slot  to  correspond  with  the 
slot  in  the  renovator.  For  cleaning 
comers  and  places  hard  to  get  at  with  the 
carpet  renovator,  use  the  end  of  the  vacu- 
um hose.  A  good  scheme  would  be  to 
look  at  a  set  of  deaning  tools  and  then 
duplicate  any  that  might  be  desired, 
using  heavy  sheet  copper  or  brass 
bent  to  shape  and  held  together  by 
soldering  the  joints. 
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When  the  vacuum  system  is  all  con- 
nected up  and  before  starting  the  pump 
for  the  fiist  time,  prime  the  dust  bag. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  putting 
about  a  quart  of  ordinary  fiour  in  the 
inlet  to  the  dust  tank  and  starting  the 
pump  slowly.  The  imush  of  air  wiU 
carry  the  flour  into  the  pores  of  the  cloth 
bag  and  render  it  dust  proof.  Then 
bring  the  pxmip  up  to  full  speed,  stop  up 
all  the  inlet  valves  on  the  system,  and 
go  over  the  pifMng  and  tank,  listening 
carefully  for  any  hissing  noises,  indicating 
leaks.   If  any  leaks  are  found»  stop  them 


with  putty.  There  will  probably  be  a 
slight  leakage  that  it  will  be  impossible 
to  locate  and  stop.  To  determine  about 
what  percentage  ot  the  total  capacity  of 

the  pump  is  represented  by  this  leakage, 
dose  all  the  inlets  to  the  system,  reduce 
the  exhaust  opening  on  the  pump  to  about 
in.  and  feel  the  strength  of  the  breeze 
created  by  the  discharged  air.  Then 
open  the  inlets  to  the  vacuum  piping 
and  feel  the  rush  of  outflowing  air  again. 
These  two  oompaiisoDS  will  give  a  loug^ 
idea  of  how  modi  air  is  beiiig  lost  thiou^ 
leakage. 


ABRIAL  HAVmS  KBADT 
Fhmce  and  Gemiany  Wen  Matched  as  Regards  Dirigibles 


There  is  wide  interest  in  the  revelation 
just  made  ci  the  real  aerial  military  forces 

of  France  and  Germany.  While  it  has 
generally  been  believed  that  in  case  of 
war  aeroplanes  and  dirigibles  would  be 
advantageously  used  by  both  sides,  only 
well-informed  persons  have  realized  that 
two  powerful  rival  aerial  navies  are 
already  equipped. 

It  is  imderstood  in  both  countries  that 
immediately  after  a  declaration  of  war 
all  private  aeroplanes  and  airships  wiU  be 
requisitioned  by  the  Government  and 
they  are  already  incorporated  into  the 
raihtary  aeronautic  corps.  Of  the  dirig- 
ible diss  Prance  today  possesses  twenty- 
four  airships  and  Germany,  twenty-five; 
and  it  was  to  obtain  appropriations  to 
perfect  the  aerial  corps  that  the  French 
military  authorities  made  known  the 
exact  strength  of  the  French  and  German 
forces.  Public  opinion  in  France  de- 
mands supremacy  in  the  air,  just  as 
English  public  opinion  demands  suprem- 
acy on  the  sea. 

The  following  table  gives  the  clearest 
idea  of  the  two  rival  aurship  forces: 

PREXCU  DIRIGIBLES— MILITARY 

Capacity  Length 
Name  System  Cub.M.  Cub.M. 


Colone!  Rcnartl 
Liber!  L- 
Vilii-  (le  Paris 
Capitainc  Marcha! 
Adjutant  Vini-'cnot 
Le  Tcrrn>s 
Cleincint-Bayard  V 
SeUe  de  BMBcfaamj 
Genenl  lif  cumier 
Adjutant  R^u 
Lieutenant  Chaur6 
Eclaireus  Conte 
Capitainc  Ferbcr 


Astra-Panhard  4,.'00 

Loli.iuly-Par.hard  4.H(NI 

Astru-(  h.-ii;i  3.>m 

L<:':  a-.i.iy-P;ii;haai  7..SIK» 


Zoliai  Dunsij- le-Gilkt  2,51)0 
Clement-Hayard  V,0(M) 
LcbMidy-Panbard  6.000 
Lebaudy-Panhard  10.000 
Astra-Braiicr  S,«50 
Astra-Panhard  9,M0 
Astra-Chenu  6.640 
Zodiac- Dansette-Gillei  6.000 
Commandant  CouieUeZodiac-Daniette-GiUet  9,000 
Stian  ZodiM  11^ 


66 

6Q 
WV-SO 

S5 

88 

51 

88 

70 

95 
M.W 
U.M 

65 

76 

89 
104 


FRENCH  DIRIGIBLES— PRIVATE 

Clement-Bayard  VI  Clcment-Bayard  6J0O 

Astra  I  Astra-Clement  4.475 

Astra-Torres  Astra-Chenu  16,000 

Cruiseur-TraaMlrin  Astra-Chenu  9j000 

Zodiac  I  Zodiac-Ballot  910 

Zodtee  U  Zodiac-Ballot  1 .6 

GERMAN  FORCF.S— MILITARY 


Z.  I. 
Z.  II.  1911 
M.  I.  1908 
M.  II.  1909 
P.  I.  1908 
P.  II.  1M9 
P.  Ill 

M.  IV,  1910 
M.  V 
M.  VI 
PX.XI 
CXI 


Zeppelin-Durr 
Zeppelin- Durr 
Groaa-Baaenach 
Grow  Bawoach 


MjOOO 

5.200 
5,200 


Paraeval 

Grosa-Basenacb 
Groas-Basenach 
Groas-Baaeaacih 

Parse  val 
Zeppelin 


9,300 


10,000 
13.000 


76 

18.60 
47.72 
76.25 
S5 

42. m 

IM 

m 

74 
74 
60 
70 


96 
MS 

70 
68 
40 
40 

120 
128 
70 


41 
76 


GERMAN  DIRIGIBLES— PRIVATE 
P.L.  VI.  1910  Parseval  6300 

P.L.  VIII.  1910  Parseval  5,600 

P  L.  IX.  1910  Parseval  1.500 

P  L.  X.  lOJI  Parseval  1,510 

Z.  IX.  Schwabcn  1911  JIUrptJt'.in-Durr 
Siemen»-Scbucbert.  1910  S.  Schuchert  13.000 
Sclmttc-Lana  Scfautt*  20.000 

VeA.  1911  Vaah  6,800 

Bellonsanahelioe.  1911  SJOM 
Clouth.  1909  Cloath  19JQ00 

Gau.s  Patirice 

Surhard  12i000 
Franz  Stcflcn 

Three  French  airships  do  not  fipiire  in 
the  chart,  although  they  complete  tlie 
number  24,  while  all  the  available  Ger- 
man airships  are  mentioned.  The  Ger- 
mans claim  to  have  29  units,  but  of  these 
four  are  not  mihlarj'  possibilities. 

As  to  the  relative  value  of  the  opposing 
air  na\'ics,  this  has  yet  to  be  proved  by 
a  conflict,  although  it  may  be  said  that 
what  advantage  the  German  airships 
possess  in  size  and  horse-power  the  French 
make  up  in  speed  and  ease  of  handling. 

With  the  new  credits  M.  Millcrand. 
Minister  of  War,  proposes  to  ask  for  from 
Parliament  and  the  funds  to  be  raised  by  - 
a  public  subscription,  a  still  larger  number 
of  airships  will  shortly  increase  France's 
force  by  about  one-third,  to  say  nothing 
of  private  initiative,  never  more  active 
than  at  present. 
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THE  SLIDE  RULE 

C.  W.  WBBBBR 

The  purpose  of  this  artide  is  to  give  the  base  10.  The  system  of  logarithms 

the  amateur  an  idea  as  to  what  a  slide  used  in  ordinary  practice  has  10  for  a 

rule  is,  what  its  uses  are,  and  why  base,  although  the  base  used  in  higher 

it  performs  mathematical  computatitios  mathematics  is  2.718.  The  first  system 

mechanically.  is  called  the  Briggs  or  Common  System, 

The  slide  rule  is  very  little  known  while  the  other  is  the  Napierian  or  Natu- 

among  non-professional  men  and  seems  ral  System.    We  will,   however,  only 

to  surprise  tihem  exceedingly  when  they  concern   ourselves  with   the  Common 

are  shown  what  it  will  do.   The  use  of  S3rstem.    Logaritlmis  of  numbers  have 

the  rule  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  Ijcen  worked  out  and  tabulated,  so  that 

en^nnccrs   and   students   in    scientihc  to  find  the  logarithm  of  any  number  it  is 

schools.  only  necessary  to  refer  to  a  table. 

The  sfide  rule  was  made  possible  by  A  few  logarithms  are  given  below: 

the  invention  of  logarithms  about  1614.  Number  Logaiithm 

by  John  Napier,  Baron  of  Merchiston,  ^  nfMlflfl 

and  their  improvement  by  Professor  J  U' ?a?S 

Briggs.   In  1630  the  inventioii  of  the  %  X 

slide  rule,  by  EdmrntdWiiigate,  followed..         J  (\  eJ\n 

The  slide  rule  is  an  instrument  by  *  n'xoon 

means  of  which  mathematical  computa-  5 *  n  77R9 

tioDS  can  be  performed  mecfaamcally.  r  n'«4si 

It  consists  of  scales  so  arranged  that  one  1  [:  r^^J 

can  be  moved  past  the  other.  J  n'oSli 

In  order  to  explain  the  instrument  it  is   i  nmn 

necessary  that  the  reader  imderstand  li i  ^oin 

the  principle  of. logarithms.  Any  number         ^  :  f^^^ 

can  be  expressed  as  the  power  of  any   9  nnnfl 

other  numl:)er;  for  example,  4  equals  2   9  vvm 

raised  to  the  second  power;  that  is  2';  ^JJJ; h  jUli 

•  and 64  equate  4  raised  to  the  third  power;  ^  

that  is  4^.    Now  suppose  we  express  all  There  are  two  parts  to  every  logarithm: 

numbers  as  powers  of  10;   that  is  10  the  part  to  the  right  and  the  part  to  the 

Suals  10',  100  equals  10*,  1,000  equals  left  of  the  decimal  point.    The  part  to 

etc.  It  is  seen  that  the  numbers  the  right  is  called  the  Mantissa,  and  .the 

between  10  and  100  can  be  expcessed  as  part  to  the  left  is  called  the  Characteristic, 

powers  of  10,  but  that  the  powers  will  be  Thus,  in  the  above  table  log  300  equals 

greater  than  1  and  less  than  2.    For  2.4771;  2  is  the  characteristic  and  4,771 

example  it  has  been  worked  out  tliat  is  the  mantissa.    The  diaiacteristic 

45   equals   10'  *"'.    The  exponent  is  simply  shows  the  location  of  tiie  decimal 

called  the  logarithm  of  the  number  and  point,  while  the  n-iantissa  shows  what  the 

the  number  which  is  raised  to  the  power  number  is.    In  the  above  table  it  is  seen 

is  called  the  base.   Thus  1.6532  is  the  that  3,  30  and  300  all  have  the  mantissae 

logarithm  (coomionlycalltid  log)  of  45  to  equal  to  4,771,  so  that  if  we  did  not  have 


+ 

+ 

+ 
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//  u  n  H  ts  «i/mt»t 


1  <  I'I'I'I'I'IM'IM* 

7^i7iT 

TtiiiiTir 

lili) 

II  I*  IS  14  IS  It  17  It  IS  e 


JS 


*S     S   S$  9 


the  characteristic,  we  could  not  tell  what 

the  niimber  was. 

In  algebra,  to  miiltiply  two  numbers 
t^ether  we  add  their  expcments  l^nis, 
X'xX^-X*.  Now  as  a  logarithm  is  an 

exponent,  if  we  wish  to  multiply  two 
numbers  together  we  add  their  loga- 
rithms. Suppose,  for  example,  we  wish 
to  multiply  5  by  2.   Prom  the  table  we 

log  5  =  0  .6990 
log  2  =  0.3010 

1.0000 

In  the  table  we  find  that  the  nimiber 
having  a  mantissa  equal  to  .0000,  and 
a  characteristic  equal  to  1  is  10. 

In  dividing  numbers  \vc  subtract  ex- 
ponents, so  that  in  dividinj^  10  by  5  we  get 
log  10  =  1.0000 
log  5  -  0  .6990  ♦ 


0.3010 

which  gives  us  2,  for  2  is  the  niunber 
whose  logarithm  is  0.3010. 

Let  lis  now  apply  this  to  the  slide  rule. 

Supixjsc  \vc  have  two  scales  equally 
divided  and  arraii^'cd  so  that  one  can  be 
made  to  slide  past  the  other.  In  Fig.  1 
let  the  zero  of  scale  a  be  the  index.  It 
would  be  well  to  follow  this  through, 
using  two  nilers  and  sliding  one  past  the 
other.  Now,  if  we  place  the  index  of 
scale  a  at  the  1  on  scale  h,  we  have  meas- 
ured  off  one  unit  on  scale  h.  Look  along 
scale  a  until  we  come  to  the  di\'ision 
marked  2,  and  xmder  it  on  scale  h  we  find 
3;  that  is,  we  have  laid  off  one  unit  on 
sode  h  and  added  to  this  two  units  by 
means  of  scale  a,  giving  us  three  units  as 
a  result  on  scale  h.  In  the  same  way  any 
two  numbers  can  be  added. 

Now,  suppose  that  instead  of  the  scale 
Fig.  1  we  have  a  scale  in  which  the  divi- 
sions represent  the  logarithms  of  the 
numbers  instead  of  the  niunbers  them- 
selves. Such  a  scale  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 


The  div-isions  arc,  however,  marked  with 
the  niunbers  corresponding  to  the  loga- 
rithms. In  this  case  1  will  be  the  index. 
Suppose  we  wi^  to  multiply  2  by  3,  we 
lay  off  2  on  scale  6,  add  to  it  3  by  means 
of  scale  a  in  the  same  manner  as  above, 
and  the  result  is  6  on  the  scale  h.  In 
Ofder  to  follow  this  through,  the  writer 
would  advise  that  the  reader  obtain  firom 
a  dealer  in  mathematical  instruments 
a  sheet  of  logarithmic  plotting-paper 
and  cut  out  two  strips  about  ^  in.  wide, 
and  slide  one  past  tibe  other.  The  cost 
of  a  sheet  of  this  paper  is  five  cents. 

To  divide  one  number  by  another  the 
operation  is  the  reverse  of  the  above; 
that  is,  to  divide  6  by  3  (Fig.  2).  weUy  off 
log  6  on  scale  h  and  subtract  from  it  log 
3  by  means  of  scale  a,  giving  us  2  on 
scale  6. 

Any  two  numbers  can  be  multiplied 

together  in  the  same  manner  as  abo\'e,  * 
so  it  is  seen  that  the  process  of  multiplica- 
tion has  been  reduced  to  moving  a  slide. 
This  is  a  great  saving  of  time  and  labor. 

There  are  many  other  things  that  can 
be  done  ^\^th  the  slide  rule ;  for  example, 
finding  the  squares  and  square  roots  of 
ntmibers,  working  out  problems  in  pro- 
portion, finding  the  logarithms  of  ntmi> 
bcrs,  and  several  other  things.  These 
will  not  be  taken  up,  however,  as  they 
are  explained  at  length  in  instruction 
books  whidi  come  with  each  instrumeat. 

In  closing,  the  writer  would  advise 
the  student  to  buy  a  cheap  slide  rule  for 
practice,  so  that  he  may  become  familiar 
with  this  wonderful  but  simple  instru- 
ment. 


«< 


Kind  lady,  I'm  just  merely  trying  to 
keep 

Soul  and  body  together!"— he  •  did 

look  thin; 

But  the  lady  did  neither  smile  nor  weep. 
As  she  handed  tiie  tramp  a  8afety*inn! 
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PRACTICAL  OPERATING  FAULTS  OF  THE  ALTERNATmG 
AND  DptECT  CURRENT  MOTOR 

WM.  G.  MBROWITZ 

It  is  always  interesting  to  the  practical 

mechanic  to  understand  the  construction 
and  principles  of  operation  of  all  machin- 
ery, especially  those  mechanisms  which 
axe  associated  with  his  daily  wofk  or  to 
which  most  of  his  study  is  given.  But 
a  mere  understanding^  of  operation  is  not 
the  only  essential  to  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  wwrtiiTM*  perfonnanoe.  With  tms 
point  in  view,  a  few  words  on  every-day 
faults  in  the  operation  of  electric  motors 
will  not  be  amiss. 

For  alternating  current  circuits  we 
have  the  ^rnchronous  motor,  commuta- 
tor motor  and  the  induction  motor, 
while  for  direct -current  circuits  wc  are 
using  only  a  commutator  motor.  Of  the 
A.C.  motor,  the  type  most  commonly 
used  at  present  is  the  induction  motor, 
either  of  the  single-  or  poly-phase  wind- 
ing, and  of  the  squirrel-cage  or  wound- 
rotor  type. 

ALTERNATING  CURRENT  MACHINES 

Before  taking  up  the  common  faults 
in  A.C.  motor  operation,  it  may  be  wdl 
to  review  briefly  just  what  is  going  on 
in  the  performance  of  the  squirrel-cage 
induction  motor.  If  by  closing  a  3-pole 
switch,  wc  connect  the  stator  winding  of 
a  3-phase  motor  to  the  Hne,  then  the 
armature,  while  at  rest,  corresponds  to 
the  secondary  winding  of  a  transformer, 
although  the  construction  is  somewhat 
different  &om  that  of  an  ordinary  trans- 
former. And  the  field  does  not  pulsate 
like  that  of  a  transformer,  but  rotates. 
This  rotating  field  produces  electromotive 
forces  both  m  the  stator  and  rotor  wind- 
ings. The  counter  eml.  now  produced 
in  the  stationary  winding  is  like  that  of 
the  primary  coil  of  a  transformer,  nearly 
equal  to  the  applied  voltage,  so  that  only 
the  magnetizing  ciurent  Hows  in  the 
primary  winding,  when  the  secondary' 
windings  are  not  short-circuited.  But 
the  magnetizing  current  of  a  motor  must 
be  much  larger  than  that  of  a  transformer, 
for  the  lines  of  force  do  not  only  flow 
through  iron,  hut  have  to  pass  through 
two  air  gaps.  Although  the  space 
between  rotor  and  stator  is  kept  as  small 
as  possible,  a  much  greater  magnetizing 


fcacce  is  required  than  in  the  case  with  a 

magnetic  flux  haN-ing  a  path  entirely  of 
iron.  On  starting  the  motor,  the  field 
rotates  with  full  speed  around  the  still 
stationary  armature;  hence,  an  excessive 
current  will  be  produced  in  the  short- 
circuited  armattu"e  or  rotor  winding, 
which  reacts  on  the  stator  field  with  the 
effect  of  so  weakening  it  that  a  large 
current  is  drawn  from  the  line.  This 
lasts  only  for  a  short  time,  for  the  current 
flowing  in  the  rotor  winding  causes  the 
lotor  to  start  with  considerable  torque. 
The  quicker  the  lotor  runs,  the  nearer 
it  approaches  the  synchronous  speed  of 
the  rotating  field,  and  the  fewer  lines  of 
force  it  will  therefore  cut.  Consequently 
the  e.mi.  and  current  induced  in  the  rotor 
decrease,  the  reaction  on  the  field  becomes 
smaller,  and  the  stator  absorbs  less  cur- 
rent from  the  mains.  To  avoid  these 
rushes  of  current,  we  must  not  short* 
circuit  the  rotor  windings,  but  connect 
them  with  slip  rings,  so  that  a  resistance 
may  be  placed  in  the  rotor  circuit,  which 
is  used  for  starting  only,  for  when  actually 
woridng  under  a  load,  there  is  no  differ- 
ence between  a  "short-circuit"  and 
"wound  rotor"  secondary,  as  we  finally 
short-drcuit  the  starting  resistance  when 
the  rotor  has  reached  its  maximiun  speed. 
With  the  foregoing  explanation  of  opera- 
tion principles,  a  discussion  of  the  faults 
of  A.C.  motors  will  be  better  understood. 

Sometime  we  may  want  to  know 
whether  the  motor  has  a  correct  rotating 
field  connection  or  not.  With  a  properly 
connected  2-  or  3-phase  motor  of  the 
wound  rotor  type,  this  can  be  readily 
determined  by  observing  the  voltage 
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induced  in  the  windings  of  the  rotor, 
A  lamp  connected  with  the  slip  rings,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  1,  will  bum  regularly  as 
long  as  the  rotor  circuit,  through  the 
starting  resistances,  is  not  closed.  The 
jxjsition  of  the  rotor  does  not  make  any 
difference,  since  the  field  rotates  with  a 
uniform  speed  about  the  stationary  rotor. 

With  a  single-phase  motor,  however, 
we  have  no  rotating,  but  a  pulsating 
field;  and  the  lamp  woidd  biun  either 
brightly,  or  with  little  light,  or  no  light 
at  all,  according  to  the  position  of  the 
rotor  coil  in  the  pulsating  field.  Hence, 
if  we  connect  a  lamp  or  voltmeter  with 
two  slip  rings  of  a  wound  rotor,  and  with 
a  slow  rotation  of  the  armature,  we  ob- 
serve that  the  voltage  l^etween  the  two 
slip  rings  varies  considerably,  then  we 
can  infer  that  there  is  something  wrong 
with  the  revolving  field.   In  the  case  of 
:i  squirrel-cage  motor,  one  of  the  phases 
of  a  3-phase  motor  may  l)o  connected  in. 
in  a  reversed  order,  as  in  Fig.  2.  This 
would  be  a  mistake  made  in  the  shop 
where  the  machine  was  built,  and  would 
he  recognized  by  the  motor  failing  to 
attain  its  full  speed.    Then  the  three 
currents  entering  the  motor  are  not  alike, 
as  they  should  l^,  and  often  at  starting  a 
considerable  humming  will  be  noticed. 
Another  fault  with  induction  motors  is 
a  sudden  shut-down  and  resulting  blow- 
ing ~of  fuses.    Upon  investigating,  all 
circuits  may  be  O.K.,  and,  in  fact,  the 
motor   was   probably  operating  satis- 
factorily for  some  time.    But  the  com- 
mon cause  is  the  rotor  rubbing  on  the 
stator  teeth,  on  account  of  no  air  gap. 
Air  gaps  of  induction  motors  are  generally 
mide  very  small,  to  insure  good  power 
factor  for  the  magnetizing  current, 
wnich  lags  behind  the  applied  voltage 
an^  thus  lowers  the  power  factor.  The 
magnetizing  current  is  used  principally 
to' force  the  lines      force  through  the 
air  gap,  the  iron  parts  of  the  magnetic 
circuit    not    lakint^    much.  Therefore, 
the  smaller  the  air  gap,  the  better  the 
design,  and  in  the  case  <rf  a  shut-down  or 
blowing  of  fu.scs,  tlie  air  gap  should  be 
investigated.    This  rul)bing  is  also  in- 
jurious to  the  winding,  and,  since  the 
taaetgf  represented  by  it  is  shown  as 
load,  it  may  be  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  destroy  the  insulation,  introducing 
short-circuits  and  grounds.    Low  \  <)lt.a.ue 
on  the  line  is  another  cause  of^indueliun 
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motor  trouble,  since  the  output  of  an 

induction  motor  is  {m^xnlional  to  the 
square  of  the  applied  voltage.  Hence, 
if  a  motor  has  swings  of  load,  carrying 
it  up  for  a  moment  to  someting  neariti 
maximtun  output,  it  may  break  down 
under  such  load  conditions  if  the  voltage 
is  low.  In  starting  a  motor,  too.  a  low 
startmg  torque  will  result  from  a  low 
voltage.  Low  voltage  on  a  motor 
be  caused  by  an  unbalanced  voltagie  on 
the  line. 

Short-circuits  in  the  stator  winding  are 
a  source  of  considerable  bother  \rith 
poor  insulation.  Such  a  short-circuited 
coil  does  not  burn  out  at  once,  since  the 
current  induced  in  it  by  the  pulsating 
flux,  opposes  the  flux.  About  three 
times  the  nontial  \-oltage  flows  and 
creates  a  local  heatin<^,  which  may  affect 
other  coils,  until  finally  the  motor  be- 
comes inoperative.  In  a  plant  using 
motors  it  is  well  to  measure  the  insulation 
resistance  once  a  month,  at  least,  to 
locate  such  faults  soon  after  they  appear. 
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If  a  single-phase  motor  will  start  free 
but  will  not  start  under  load,  it  shows  that 
dtlMr  the  line  voltage  is  too  low,  the  load 
too  great  or  the  frequency  too  high.  The 
speed  of  the  motor  is  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  frequency  of  supply,  there- 
fore with  hig^  firequency  we  have  a  higlh 
speed.   But  the  output  is  also  propor- 
tional to  the  product  of  torque  and  speed; 
hence  for  a  constant  horse-power  output 
the  tofque  win  decrease  if  the  speed  in- 
creases, and,  as  the  torque  is  the  real 
tiiming  effort  of  the  motor,  the  machine 
will  not  start  if  the  torque  is  too  low, 
due  to  a  high  frequency.   The  voltage 
and  frequency  with  noMitar  rumiing  should 
be  within  about  5  percent  of  the  name- 
plate  rating,  and  the  voltage  within  10 
percent  to  15  percent  while  starting, 
vibfatioii  in  an  inductioa  motor  may  bis 
due  to  a  shaft  that  is  sprung  or  by  a 
steady  imbalanoed  magnetic  pull  caused 
by  uneven  air  gap  clearance,  or  the 
ecoentiicity  c£  thi^  rotor.  If  one  phase 
of  the  stator  is  open-circuited  in  a  Y-con- 
nected  3-phase  motor,  the  motor  will  not 
start  alone,  and  if  started  mechanically, 
it  win  operate  as  a  single-phase  motor» 
with  a  material  reduction  of  power.  An 
ammeter  connected  in  each  phase  will 
give  current  readings  in  only  two  of  the 
phases.   If  the  motor  is  delta-connected 
current  will  flow  in  all  three  leads,  but 
they  will  be  unbalanced.    If,  however, 
the  motor  is  not  started  mechanically, 
the  rotor  will  remain  stationary,  acting 
as  the  secondary  of  a  static  transformer. 
In  such  events  the  whole  machine  will 
rise  to  an  exceedingly  high  temperature, 
due  to  the  heavy  current  drawn  from  the 
fine;  and  if  the  line  switdi  is  closed  for  a 
long  period,  the  conductors  on  the  rotor 
will  be  badly  burned  or  even  melted  in  as 
many  places  as  there  are  poles  on  the 
stator. 

DIRECT  CURRENT  MACHINES 

^  In  direct  current  motors  there  is  a 
liatnfity  of  more  operating  faults  occur- 
ring than  in  alternating  current  motors. 
This  is  owing  to  the  simplicity  and  ruggcd- 
ness  of  A.C.  motor  design  and  the  more 
complicated  D.C.  construction,  with  its 
commutator  and  sparking  troubles.  AU 
faults  likely  to  occur  in  D.C.  motors  will 
produce  one  or  more  bad  effects,  which 
may  be  classified  as  follows:  (1)  Sparking 
at  commutator;  (2)  Heating  of  armap 


ture;  (3)  Heating  of  commutator;  {A) 
Heating  of  bearings ;  (5 )  Noisy  operation ; 
(6)  Voltage,  not  right;  (7)  Speed  jjat 
right,  or  (8)  Motor  stops  or  fails  to  st^^t. 
Any  of  these  effects  is  c\ndent  to  a  person 
making  a  careful  examination,  and  the 
next  step  is  to  find  out  if  two  effects  are 
not  being  produced  by  one  cause. 

We  will  take  up  the  causes  and  remedies 
of  the  common  faults  entmierated  above- 

(1)  Sparking  at  CommMfaftir.— This  is 
a  common  trouble  that  is  not  usuaUy 
objectionable,  if  moderate  in  duration 
and  amount.  If  allowed  to  continue 
beyond  these  limits  it  will  bum  Qjad 
rooghen  the  commutator,  thus  encourag- 
ing the  difficulty.  Sparking  may  be 
caused  in  several  way.s,  among  which  are: 
too  much  current  on  armature,  brushes 
not  set  at  neutral  point,  oommntator  has 
high  bars  or  poor  brush  contact.  To 
decrease  the  effect  of  sparking  on  accoimt 
of  armature  carrying  too  much  current, 
the  driven  load  should  be  reduced,  the 
stxength  of  the  magnetic  field  should  be 
increased  or  decrease  the  size  of  driving 
puUey.  If  the  motor  starting-box  has 
too  Httle  resistance,  it  will  cause  the  motor 
to  spark  badly  at  first,  owing  to  a  very 
sudden  start.  In  this  case  the  only 
remedy  is  an  increase  of  resistance  to  cut 
down  the  voltage  apphed  to  the  armatiire 
terminals. 

To  find  the  correct  neutral  position 
for  the  brushes,  carefuUy  shift  the  brushes 
backward  or  forward  imtii  sparking  is 
minimised.  If  the  brushes  are  not 
exactly  opposite  in  a  two-pole  machine 
or  90  degrees  apart  on  a  four-pole  ma- 
chine, they  shoiild  be  made  so  by  count- 
ing i3ae  commntatOT  bars  and  dividing 
by  either  two  or  four,  as  the  case  may  f>e. 
To  remedy  high  bars  on  the  commuta^ 
or  flat  bars  or  projecting  mica,  smooth 
the  oonmratator  wtth  a  fine  file  or  sue 
sandpaper,  the  latter  being  applied  by  a 
block  of  wood  which  exactly  fits  the  com- 
mutator. If,  however,  the  commutator 
is  very  rough  or  eccentric,  it  should  be 
turned  down  in  a  lathe.  On  large  ma- 
chines, a  slide-rest  attachment  is  usually 
provided  for  either  turning  otT  or  grinding 
the  commutator  willioul  removing  the 
armature  from  the  bearings.  To  im- 
prove  the  brush  contact,  draw  a  strip  of 
sandpaper  back  and  forth  beneath  the 
brush  with  the  rough  side  scraping  the 
carbon.  See  that  the  brush  hqjiders 
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work  freely;  this  may  be  the  cause  for 
poor  brush  contact. 

(2)  Heating  of  Armature*-— This  may 
result  from  either  moisture  in  armature 
coils,  eddy  currents  in  armature  core  and 
oondttctcn.  uiieciual  stxength  of  ma|;iietic 
poles,  or  excessive  current  in  the  arma- 
ture coils. 

Moistvure  in  armature  coils  is  not  a  very 
common  occurrencei  but  a  motor  that 
stands  in  a  damp  place,  or  one  that  has 
been  inoperative  for  a  long  time,  is  likely 
to  absorb  some  moisture  in  the  armature 
windings.  A  sympton  of  this  fault  is 
that  the  armature  takes  considerable 
power  to  run  free.  This  is  really  a  case 
of  short-circuit,  as  moisture  has  the  effect 
of  short-circuiting  the  coils  through  the 
insulation.  To  remedy  this,  the  arma- 
ture should  be  placed  in  an  oven  or  other 
sufficiently  warm  place  to  drive  out  the 
moisture,  but  not  hot  enough  to  injure 
the  insulation.  A  convenient  way  is  to 
pass  a  current  through  it,  about  three- 
quarters  of  full-load  current,  and  occa- 
sionally turn  the  armature  over  by  hand. 

Excessive  amount  of  eddy  currents  in 
the  armature  iron  will  make  the  core 
hotter  than  the  coils  after  a  short  nm, 
and  considerable  power  will  be  required 
to  run  the  armature  when  the  field  is 
established  and  there  is  no  load  on  the 
motor.  Sparking  is  absent  with  tem- 
peratiu-e  rise,  due  to  eddy  currents.  To 
eliminate  these  stray  currents,  the  arma- 
ture core  must  be  more  perfectly  lami- 
nated, which  is  a  matter  of  first  construc- 
tion. If  there  are  excessive  eddy  ciurents 
in  the  conductors  and  not  in  the  iron,  the 
conductors  will  become  hotter  than  the 
core  on  no  load.  This  trouble  is  due  to 
the  differerice  of  voltage  .induced  on  the 
two  sides  of  each  armature  conductor. 
In  this  case  the  conductors  should  be 
reduced  in  thickness  or  spUt  up  into  a 
number  of  strips  or  strands,  which  should 
be  twisted  to  equalize  the  effects.  Bevel- 
ing off  the  edges  of  the  pole  pieces  may 
also  reduce  the  trouble. 

Unequal  strength  of  magnetic  poles 
will  cause  excessive  currents  to  How  in 
the  annaLure,  thereby  heating  it  ab- 
normally, in  the  case  of  multipolar  ma- 
chines with,  parallel  winding.  This  un- 
equal strength  is  usually  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  armatvurc  is  closer  to  one  or  more 
pdes.  This  condition  may  be  corrected 
by  sHghtly  shitting  the  bearings,  but  in 


some  cases,  especially  when  direct-con- 
nected, it  is  preferable  to  diift  the  fidd 
magnet.  WTien  the  armature  gets  out 
of  center  from  too  much  bc^mng  wear, 
however,  the  proper  procedure  is  to 
replace  the  beanngs  with  new  ones. 

(3)  Heating  of  Commutator. — This 
fault,  like  sparking,  may  occur  in  D.C. 

machines,  and  in  the  conmiutator  types 
of  A.C.  machines.  There  are  various 
causes  for  commutator  heating,  among 
which  are:  Heat  spread  from  anotiier 
part  of  machine,  sparking,  carbon  brushes 
heated  by  current,  friction  of  brushes  on 
commutator  or  bad  connections  in  the 
brush  holder.  If  the  heat  in  the  com- 
mutator comes  from  another  part  of  the 
machine,  start  up  the  motor  with  the 
parts  cool  and  run  for  a  short  time.  The 
seat  of  the  trouble  is  in  the  part  iliat 
heats  first.  Anyof  the  causes  of  sparking 
will  cause  heating,  which  may  be  st^t 
or  serious. 

An  overheated  commutator  will  de- 
compose carbon  brushes  and  cover  the 
commutator  with  a  black  film  which 
offers  resistance  to  the  efficient  collection 
of  cturent.  Carbon  brushes  require  less 
attention  than  copper,  because  tbey  do 
not  cut  the  commutator  and  their  hi^ 
specific  resistance  usually  reduces  spark- 
ing, but  it  may  also  cause  them  to  heat 
more  than  copper  brushes.  The  Miction 
produced  by  the  brushes  will  generate 
heat,  which  am  be  detected  even  when 
the  brushes  carry  little  or  no  ciurent. 
Reduce  the  spring  tension  and  decrease 
voltage,  keeping  up  speed  by  weakening 
field  strength.  A  little  lubrication  of  a 
high-grade  mineral  oil,  applied  ^)aringly. 
will  help  to  reduce  the  friction. 

(4)  Heating  of  Beanngs, — ^The  cause 
ol  bearings  heatmg  should  be  found  and 
removed  promptly,  but  may  be  reduced 

temporarily  by  applying  cold  water  or 
ice  to  them.  This  should  be  resorted  to 
only  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
keep  running,  and  great  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  allow  any  water  to  get  upon 
the  comnmtator,  armature  or  field  coils, 
as  it  might  sliort-circuit  or  ground  them. 
If  the  bearing  is  very  hot,  the  shaft  should 
be  kept  revoU-ing  slowly,  as  it  might  stick 
to  bearing,  if  stopi>ed.  Heating  of  bear- 
ings is  due  to  a  lack  of  oil,  shaft  rough, 
grit  or  other  foreign  matter  in  bearings 
shaft  and  journal  too  tight,  shaft  sprang, 
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or  bearings  our  of  line,  too  great  a  load 
on  belt,  or  bearings  heated  by  hot  arma- 
ture, commutator  or  pulley.  A  rough 
shaft  should  be  turned  to  smoothness 
in  a  lathe  and  the  bearing  fitted  to  the 
new  diameter.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
straighten  a  bent  shaft;  it  might  be  bent 
back  or  turned  true,  however,  but  usually 
a  new  shaft  will  be  necessa^>^  In  lining 
up  bearings  by  either  raising  or  lowering 
the  bearing  on  its  seat,  or  by  moving  it 
sideways,  it  is  well  to  note  that  an  even 
air  gap  must  be  maintained  at  all  times, 
to  avoid  any  trouble  due  to  an  im- 
equalized  mi^netic  pull  on  the  annature. 
If  there  is  too  great  a  load  or  strain  on 
belt,  which  would  cause  heating  of  bear- 
ings, reduce  the  belt  tension  or  use  larger 
ptHleys  and  lighter  belt,  so  as  to  relieve 
the  side  strain  on  the  shaft.  The  slipping 
of  the  belt  on  the  pulley  may  heat  one 
or  both  Vjearings. 

(5)  Noisy  Operation. — This  may  arise 
&om  various  causes  among  whidi  are: 
\'ibration  due  to  pulley  or  armature  out 
of  balance,  shoulder  on  shaft  or  shaft 
collar,  strikes  against  bearings — this 
results  from  the  armature  being  out  of 
magnetic  center — squeaking  of  brushes, 
flapping  of  belt  or  noise  of  belt  joint  going 
over  pulley  and  slipping  of  belt  on  pulley. 

To  detect  vibration  due  to  unbalancing 
of  any  of  the  revolving  parts,  place  the 
hand  on  the  machine  while  it  is  running 
and  change  the  speed.  The  vibration 
almost  disappears  at  some  speeds.  The 
proper  balance  diould  be  effected  in  such 
a  case. 

If  the  noise  comes  from  a  rattling 
against  the  bearings,  it  is  evident  that 
either  the  armature  core  is  not  properly 
located  on  the  shaft  or  the  bearings  are 
too  long.  Squeaking  brushes  are  usually 
the  result  of  a  rough  or  stick-y  commu- 
tator. The  brushes  on  a  new  machine 
may  be  noisy,  but  this  will  be  reduced 
after  the  machine  has  been  running  for  a 
day  or  so. 

For  a  noisy  set  of  brushes,  which  may 
be  detected  by  a  sound  of  high  pitch, 
apply  a  "very  little  oil  to  the  commutator 
with  a  cloth  free  from  lint  or  threads. 
Carbon  brushes  are  apt  to  squeak  in 
starting  up  or  at  low  speeds,  but  as  the 
speed  increases  the  noise  diminishes. 
Always  clean  the  commutator  thoroughly 
after  sandpapering  it  or  filing  it  to  smooth 
up  the  surface. 


The  flapping  of  a  belt  or  the  pounding 
of  the  belt  joint  can  be  distinguished 
from  any  other  sound  about  the  motor 

by  its  periodic  occurrence:  once  for 
each  complete  revolution  of  the  belt. 
To  remedy  such  imnecessary  noise,  use 
either  an  endless  belt,  that  is,  one  with 
ends  glued  together,  or  smooth  up  the 
joint  by  one  of  the  many  ways  of  lacing 
a  belt. 

(6)  Voltage  not  Right. — This  is  a  com- 
mon difBcu^  which  may  arise  with  any 
machine.  The  main  trouble  is  some  fault 

of  the  generator  supplying  the  energy 
to  the  line  on  which  the  motor  is  running. 
This  generator  trouble  may  result  from 
the  speed  of  the  prime  mover  being  too 
hi^h  or  too  low,  field  strength  not  right, 
brushes  not  in  jjrojxr  position  or  short- 
circuited  armature  or  field  coils.  It  is 
sddmn  that  any  trouble  is  ezpeiienoed 
with  the  motor  starting-box.  However, 
if  the  line  voltage  is  too  low,  the  inex- 
perienced operator  would  naturally  think 
that  something  was  wrong  with  tibe 
starter,  when  the  motor  \\  oidd  not  come 
up  to  speed.  It  is  advisable  when  the 
motor  speed  is  low  to  test  out  for  the  line 
voltage  the  first  thing,  and  a  great  deal 
of  time  may  be  saved,  which  would  be 
important  in  a  shop  depending  l^KA  the 
motor  for  its  driving  power. 

(7)  Speed  not  Right. — This  is  generally 
a  serious  matter  in  an  establishment 
where  reliable  speeds  are  essential.  The 
speed  may  be  either  too  low  or  too  high. 
A  low  speed  may  come  from  either  a  low 
voltage,  overload,  short-circuit  or  ground 
in  armature  or  shaft  tight  in  bearings.  A 
high  speed  may  result  from  either  a  weidc 
magnetic  field,  voltage  too  high,  or  motor 
too  lightly  loaded.  Any  of  these  faults 
can  be  easily  remedied  by  adjusting  the 
voltage,  field  or  load  to  the  name-plate 
rating.  A  short-circuited  armature  coil 
is  often  caused  by  a  piece  of  solder  or 
other  metal  getting  between  the  com- 
mutator bars  or  their  connections  witii 
the  annature.  If  the  short-circuit  is 
within  the  coil  itself,  the  only  effective 
remedy  is  to  rewind  the  coil. 

(8)  Motor  Stops  or  Fails  to  Start— Thi& 
fotdt  may  arise  from  a  variety  of  condi- 
tioos,  and  usually  causes  some  worry  at 

the  outset,  because  one  knows  that  there 
are  101  things  that  can  occur  in  a  direct- 
current  motor  to  make  it  stop  or  fail  to 
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start.  Oftentimes,  after  ,jdosing  the 
switch  and  pushing  over  the  starting-box 
lever,  tlie  operator  will  begin  his  hunt 
for  trouble  on  the  interior  of  the  machine, 
when  he  finds  it  failed  to  start.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  real  trouble  is  generally 
on  the  outside  and  is  usually  an  open  cir- 
cuit of  some  kind.  Such  an  open  circuit 
may  either  result  from  a  fuse  blown  out, 
a  circuit  breaker  open,  wire  broken  or 
slipped  out  of  oomiection,  drcuit  supply- 
ing motor  open  or  brushes  not  in  good 
contact  with  commutator.  However,  a 
motor  may  not  start  with  an  extreme 
overload  or  from  very  excessive  friction 
due  to  armatiure  touching  pole  pieces 
or  shaft,  bearings  and  other  moving  parts 
being  jammed. 

If  the  load  is  too  great  when  the  switdi 
is  dosed,  the  motor  will  draw  an  excessive 
cunent,  which  will  either  mdt  the  fuses 


or  open  the  circuit  breaker.  Without 
these  safeties  in  the  dicuit,  the  aimatnre 
would  likely  bum  out.  The  field  cifciiit 

of  a  shimt-wotmd  motor  may  be  open, 
in  which  case  the  poles  would  not  be 
magnetized  and  the  armature  would  be 
drawing  a  laige  current.  In  such  a  case, 
or  even  when  the  field  is  only  weak,  the 
motor  armature  is  apt  to  hxxm  out,  unless 
there  are  fuses  or  a  circuit  breaker  in  the 
drcuit. 

From  the  foregoing  discussion  of  the 
practical  faults  in  electric  motor  opera- 
tion, it  is  easily  seen  that  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  opefslioD 
of  electric  motors  is  of  utmost  importance 
to  the  efficient,  economical  operator. 
He  need  not  be  concerned  with  the  design 
of  these  snadiines,  but  he  must  know 
makes  the  mat^An^  go  and  how  to  keep 
it  going. 


SOME  THINGS  WORTH  KNOWING 

H.  W.  H.  8TILLWBLL 


To  Ifoke  Cofks  Air  Tlglit  and  Wster  Tight 

In  experimenting,  much  trouble  is 
often  experienced  in  the  diemical  labora- 
tory in  getting  corks  to  be  perfectly  air 
or  water  tight,  or  to  drill  holes  in  them 
for  the  insertion  of  glass  tubing,  etc. 
Melt  a  quantity  of  paraffin  in  any  suitable 
vessd,  and  allow  the  corks  to  be  treated 
to  remain  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
melted  paraffin.  The  corks  may  be  held 
down  by  a  perforated  lid,  wires,  or  any 
other  convenient  arrangement.  Corics 
which  have  been  treated  in  this  manner 
can  be  cut  or  bored  with  ease  and  the 
exterior  is  perfectly  smooth.  When 
intfoduoed  in  the  nedc  of  a  flask  or  other 
piece  of  rhenrical  apparatus,  they  form 
a  perfect  seaL 

A  Few  Ptaetical  Hints 

Clean  and  oil  leather  belts  without 
breaking  them  off  their  pulleys.  If 
taken  off  they  will  shrink,  then  a  piece 
nust  be  inserted  in  them  and  removed 
igain  after  the  belt  has  been  run  a  lew 
lays. 

For  leading  steam  joints,  mix  the  red 
?ad  or  Htharge  with  common  commercial 
tyoerine  instead  of  linseed  oil. 
Too  little  attention  is  sometimes  given 
)  the  bearings  of  engines,  shafting,  and 


other  machinery.  Often  from  25  to  50 

percent  of  the  power  is  consumed  throu^ 
the  lack  of  good  quality  of  oil,  or  the 
lack  of  oil  altogether.  Machinery  re- 
quires common-sense  care,  and  if  it  is 
received,  then  you  will  be  repaid  many 
times  by  the  increased  efficiency  of  your 
equipment,  and  the  life  o£  same  will  be 
prolonged  indefinitely. 

The  decay  of  stone,  dther  in  buildings 
or  monmncnts,  may  be  arrested  by  heat- 
ing and  treating  wth  paraffin  mixed  with 
creosote.  A  common  paint  burner  may 
be  used  to  heat  the  stone. 

In  tubular  boilers  the  hand-holes 
should  often  be  opened  and  all  the  collec- 
tions removed  from  over  the  fire.  When 
boilers  are  fed  in  front,  and  are  blown 
off  throuj^h  the  same  pipe,  the  collection 
of  mud,  sediment  or  scale  in  the  rear  end 
should  be  often  removed. 

Nearly  all  smoke  may  be  consumed 
without  the  aid  of  any  special  apparatus 
by  attending  to  a  few  simple  common- 
sense  rules.  Suppose  we  have  a  battery 
of  boilers  and  ' '  soft  coal ' '  is  the  fuel.  Go 
to  the  first  boiler,  shut  the  damper  nearly 
up  and  fire  up  nearly  one-half  of  the 
furnace,  close  the  door,  open  the  damper 
and  go  to  the  next  boiler  and  repeat  the 
same  thing.  By  this  method  nearly  all 
the  smoke  will  be  consumed. 
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RBSTORING  PICTURE  ntAMES 

O.  F.  RHBAD 


The  better  class  of  ornamental  picture 
frame,  decorated  by  means  of  composition 
ornaments  in  gilt,  is  well  worthy  of  testor- 
ation,  especially  the  old-fashioned  ones 
which  may  often  be  picked  up,  in  a  dam- 
aged condition,  quite  inexpensively  from 
seoond-hand  stores.  They  are  qtiite 
whfam  the  scope  of  the  amateur  worker 
to  repair,  providing  reasonable  pains  are 
taken  and  sufficient  of  the  modeled  oma- 
pooit  is  left  from  which  to  make  up  miss- 
ing parts.  A  &ir  sample  of  this  class  of 
frame  i.  was  recently  purchased  by  the 
wiitcr  for  a  mere  song,  same  having  been 
rather  badly  knocked  about.  Fig.  1 
will  give  some  idea  of  its  condition,  when 
it  will  be  noticed  that  in  many  parts  the 
ornament  has  been  entirely  broken  away, 
although  one  comer  is  fairly  complete, 
^irbadi  fact  will  make  it  a  oomparativdy 
easy  matter  to  repair  the  rest.  As  the 
four  comer?;  of  these  frcunes  are  in  almost 
ever>'  case  alike,  the  method  of  repairing 


is  to  make  a  plaster  mould  of  the  imdam- 
aged  portions,  and  from  this  mould  to 
take  *'  squeezes*'  in  composition  to  replace 
those  that  are  misang. 

The  first  matter  to  see  to  is  whether 
the  miters  of  the  old  frame  are  firmly 
secured.  Very  often  the  wire  ndls  Vfmi 
held  them  together  have  lost  their  hold, 
and  in  such  a  case  new  holes  should  be 
opened  with  the  brad-awl  and  fresh  nails 
entered.  After  this  the  frame  should  be 
given  a  thorough  washing  with  warm 
soap  and  water,  working  in  all  the  inter- 
stices with  a  small  hog's-hair  brush,  the 
most  convenient  shape  being  shown  in 
Fig.  2.  Then  set  the  frame  aside  to  dry. 

Usually  with  a  little  toudiing  up  one 
comer  can  be  made  pretty  complete. 
In  the  case  of  the  frame  illustrated,  the 
comer  marked  x  had  been  only  slightly 
damaged,  so  the  missing  parts,  which 
were  hardly  noticeable,  were  built  up  by 
applying  smaU  pieces  of  composition 


Fig.  1.  Frame  for  Repalrinc 
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Fig.  2.   Hog-hair  Brush  and  Repairing  Tools 


formed  into  the  shape  of  the  missing 
parts  as  near  as  possible,  with  the  aid  of  a 
modeling  tool  shaped  from  a  piece  of 
hard  wood,  two  useful  forms  of  which 
are  shown  in  Fig.  2.  If  the  best  comer 
is  rather  badly  damaged,  molds  are 
taken  from  the  others  of  the  required 
parts  and  impressions  made,  and  so  it  is 
built  up  complete.  The  whole  comer 
is  then  oiled  and  a  little  plaster  of  Paris 
mixed  up  to  a  fairly  thick  consistency 
and  applied,  care  being  taken  to  expel 
air  bubbles  from  the  hollows  by  blowing 
the  wet  plaster  well  into  the  crevices. 
This  is  left  for  a  couple  ofhours  to  harden, 
when  it  should  leave  the  frame  quite 
easily  if  the  portions  were  carefully  oiled 
with  linseed  oil  in  the  first  instance. 
Fig.  3  shows  two  molds  taken  from  the 
frame  illustrated  in  Fig.  1 . 

In  the  case  of  frames  that  have  been 
so  badly  damaged  that  the  ornament  is 
unrecognizable,  the  only  method  of 
restoring  the  frame  is  to  entirely  model 
a  new  comer  and  from  this  make  a  mold, 
as  described,  and  take  squeezes  for  the 


others.  If  the  worker  has  a  little  knowl- 
edge of  drawing  and  form,  the  modeling 
of  such  designs  as  shown  in  Fig.  4  will  be 
a  matter  of  no  great  difficulty  to  him. 
With  the  aid  of  a  few  tools  and  a  suitable 
plastic  material  the  production  of  frame 
comers  \nll  be  a  positive  delight. 

Composition  or  "compo,"  as  it  i.s 
knouTi  in  the  trade,  may  be  obtained 
from  dealers  in  picture  frame  makers' 
materials,  fibrous  plaster  workers,  etc. 
It  may  be  made  at  home  quite  easily  and 
then  costs  very  little.  The  components 
are  whiting,  oil,  glue  and  a  little  resin. 
Set  in  a  jar  to  melt  over  the  fire:  four 
parts  boiled  linseed  oil,  six  parts  glue, 
and  one  part  resin,  allowing  the  mixture 
to  boil  together  imtil  all  is  thoroughly 
liquified,  then  add  sufficient  whiting  to 
work  up  into  a  stiff  dough.  This  makes 
a  good  "compo"  that  sets  as  hard  as  stone, 
but  needs  to  be  wamied  and  worked  up 
each  time,  before  using,  to  bring  it  to  a 
plastic  condition.  In  making  it,  the 
working  up  should  be  continued  for  some 
time,  for  the  more  it  is  worked  the  better 
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Fig.  4.  Composition  Frame  Ornaments 


it  will  become,  and  the  less  likely  are 
lumps  to  interfere  with  a  good  impressaoa. 

Tlie  plaster  molds  having  been  made 
and  dned  (the  drying  hdag  necessary 
to  prevent  sticking),  an  examination  of 
the  frame  should  be  made  to  note  the 
missing  portions.  If  a  great  deal  of  a 
corner  has  been  demolished,  perhaps  the 
best  way  wdll  be  to  take  an  impression 
from  the  mold  of  the  whole  comer  in 
*'compo"  and  apply  it  to  the  frame, 
having  previously  removed  the  eidsting 
portions.  In  sudi  a  case,  take  a  small 
piece  of  the  compo,  press  it  out  flat,  and 
then  work  it  well  into  the  depressions  of 
the  mold.  Back  it  up  witii  more  if 
necessary,  and  cut  the  back  smooth  with 
fine  wire.  It  will  be  found  to  leave  the 
mold  quite  easily,  if  the  latter  is  dry, 
by  gently  drawing  away  from  one  comer. 
The  ornament  is  then  applied  to  the  frame, 
the  latter  ha\'in.i^  been  given  a  thin  coating 
of  glue  to  aSord  an  attachment.   In  the 


case  of  a  small  break,  an  impression  is 
taken  of  this  part  only,  and  the  piece  of 
oomposhjon  is  cut  in  shape  as  near  as 
p06W)le  to  the  piece  broken  away.  Ex- 
treme care  is  necessary  to  avoid  damag^ing 
the  ornaments  while  in  a  plastic  state, 
by  pressure  or  otherwise,  and  should 
such  damage  occur  it  will  be  found  mote 
expeditious  to  take  another  copy  from 
the  mold  than  to  attempt  to  restore  the 
modeUng  to  any  extent,  by  hand.  The 
wooden  tools  previously  leCerred  to, 
however,  will  be  foimd  most  useful  for 
pressing  the  sections  in  their  places,  and 
supplying  small  pieces  of  ground  if  they 
do  not  just  fit. 

The  whole  of  the  missing  emidunents 
are  replaced  in  this  manner  and  cracks 
and  fissures  filled  in  with  the  composition, 
also  holes  where  the  brads  have  b^n 
entered  (if  any),  when  the  frame  should 
be  left  for  a  day  or  so,  to  thoroughly 
harden,  and  is  then  ready  for  gilding. 


A  SIMPLE  RULE  FOR  FINDING  THE  DIRECTION  OF  A  CURRENT 

ROBERT  £.  BRADLEY 


The  no \  ice  often  asks  for  some  simple 
method  for  telling  the  direction  of  a 
current  in  a  circuit.  The  ordinary  rules 
far  the  deflection  of  a  magnetic  needle 
as  the  "swimming  rule,"  the  "hand  and 
thumb  rule,"  and  the  "cork-screw  rule," 
are  confusing  to  anyone,  and  especially 
80  to  the  novice.  The  following  rule  is. 
perhaps,  the  simplest  to  be  found: 

"To  tell  the  direction  of  the  current 
in  an  ordinary  galvanometer,  look  at 
the  coil  from  either  the  east  or  the  west 
side,  and  j£  the  south  pole  of  the  needle 
be  the  nearer  of  the  two  poles  to  the  ob- 
ser\'er,  the  current  flows  clockw  ise  in  the 
coil.  If  the  north  pole  be  the  nearer,  the 
current  flows  counter-clockwise." 

The  rule  appears  confusing  at  first, 
but  it  is  easily  remembered  in  the  tabular 
form: 


"  South  pole  nearer,  current  flows  clock- 
wise. 

"North  pole  nearer,  current  flows  coun- 
ter-clockwise." 
By  the  "north  pole  of  the  needle"  is 

meant  the  pole  normally  pointing  toward 
the  north  pole  of  the  earth,  the  "south 
pole"  meaning,  of  course,  the  other  pole. 
By  "clockwise"  is  meant  the  direction  in 

which  the  hands  of  a  clock  turn ;  "counter- 
clockwise" meaning  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. 

The  same  rule  may  be  applied  to  a  cur- 
rent flowing  in  a  straii^ht  wire  or  other 
conductor.  The  wire  having'  been  placed 
in  a  north  and  south  position,  with  a  small 
podret  compass  either  above  or  bdow  it, 
by  regarding  the  wire  as  an  arc  of  a  circle 
having  the  compass  needle  at  its  center, 
the  nile  is  easily  applied. 
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A  SQUARE-CUT  CHAIR 


A  chair  suitable  for  the  living  room  can 
be  made  from  any  one  of  the  furniture 
woods.  The  materials  can  be  secured 
from  the  planing  mill,  and  the  list  can  be 
made  up  from  the  dimensions  given  in 
the  detail  drawing.  The  front  legs,  as 
well  as  the  back  ones,  are  made  from 
1^  in.  square  stock,  the  back  ones 
having  a  slope  of  2  in.  from  the  seat  to 
the  top. 

All  the  slats  are  made  from  in. 
material  and  of  such  widths  as  are  shown 
in -the  detail.  The  three  upright  slats 
in^the  back  are  %  in.  material.  The 
de  ail  drawing  shows  the  side  and  back, 
the  front  being  the  same  as  the  back  from 
the  seat  down.  All  joints  are  mortised  in 
the  posts,  as  shown.  If  making  dowel 
joints  they  must  be  clamped  very  tight 
when  glued  and  put  together. 

The  seat  can  be  made  from  one  piece 
of  J/8  ii^-  material,  fitted  with  notches 
arotmd  the  posts.  This  is  then  uphol- 
stered with  leather  without  using  springs. 


are  fitted  neatly  to  the  prop>er  size  and 
doweled  firmly  together.  After  the  cane 
is  put  in  the  opening  it  is  covered  over 


Leather  must  be  selected,  as  to  color,  to  and  upholstered  with  leather, 

suit  the  kind  of  wood  used  in  making  the  Before  the  leather  is  put  on,  however, 

chair.    The  seat  can  also  be  made  with  the  chair  should  be  stained  and  French 

an  open  center  for  a  cane  bottom  by  p>olished,  if  a  plain  wood  has  been  used; 

making  a  square  of  four  pieces  of  J/g  in.  or  polished  only  in  the  case  of  a  better 

material  about  4  in.  wide.    These  pieces  variety. — Hobbies. 
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THB  GONSTRUCnOlf  OF  A  SHALL  WATER  MOTOR 

B.  F.  DA8BIBLL 


Wherever  the  water  prcssnrelislsuflfi- 
dently  large,  a  water  motor  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  and  easiest  methods  of  obtaining 
light  power. 

It  is  espedally  dearabte  for  running 
small  dynamos  for  any  length  of  time, 
such  as  in  charging  storage  batteries, 
operating  window  displays,  etc. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  artlde  to  show 
in  a  simple  manner,  the  oonstruction  of  a 
watermotor  to  operate  any  small  dynamo 


—  T  K  fr  


Figure  L 

having  an  output  of  4Q  watts  and  under. 

For  the  construction  of  a  water  motor  to 
operate  larger  machines,  see  the  table  of 
dimensions. 

I  have  used  a  25  watt  djmamo  in  oon- 
nection  with  this  water  motor  and  have 
had  excellent  results  with  same. 

The  water  motor  is  very  easy  to  con- 
struct, as  it  has  no  oomplicated  parts. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  -mi/SL  and  oudcets, 
vrith  all  necessary  dimensions.  It  is 
made  of  heavy  tin  and  all  parts  should 
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be  well  soldered.  As  shown,  the  wheel 
has  two  sides,  which  gives  stronger  con- 
struction, but  if  the  extending  end  of  the 
dynamo  shaft  is  not  kmg  enough,  then 
the  wheel  may  be  made  with  only  one 
side.  This  nuUces  a  somewhat  weaker 
wheel. 

The  dynamo  shaft  should  be  threaded 


A4o/t>f 


to  within  ^  in.  of  the  bearing.  This  is 
done  so  that  the  wheel  may  be  clamped 
between  two  nuts.  See  Fig.  2.  The 
wheel  should  be  painted  wim  red  lead 
so  as  to  prevent  mstiiig. 

The  containing  case  is  made  out  of  a 
tin  box  or  can.  It  should  be  about 
6x6x2  in.  in  dimensions.  The  place 
whoe  the  shaft  goes  through  is  found  by 
experiment.  A  14  in.  hole  is  punched 
through  at  this  place. 

The  nozzle  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  A  cross 
sectional  view  is  given.  One  end  is  sold- 
ered up  and  has  a  ^  in.  hole  drilled  in  it. 
This  is  to  reduce  the  diameter  of  the 
issuing  jet  of  water  and  to  increase  its 
kinetic  energy. 

Figura  3. 


Cross  ^Section 
Nozzle. 

A  round  hole  is  cut  in  the  case  and 
the  nozzle  soldered  in  place.  Fig.  4  shows 
this  and  the  correct  direction  of  ^e  nozzle. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  direct  the  nozzle 
correctly  as  an  error  in  its  direction  would 
seriously  interfere  with  the  successful 
operation  of  the  motor. 

The  djroamo  and  water  motor  should 
be  mounted  on  a  hea\'y  wooden  base  and 
connections  made  to  a  drain  pipe  so  as 
to  provide  for  the  waste  water.  Thi 


Direction  o/"  Nozz/st 
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nozzle  is  connected  to  a  faucet  by  means 
of  a  hose.  All  connections  should  be 
very  tight,  as  there  is  a  high  pressure  in 
the  hose  and  nozzle.  The  water  motor 
ought  to  be  provided  vnth  a  front  cover 
so  that  the  interior  may  be  readily  in- 
spected.    The   whole   should   have  a 


coat  of  red  lead  on  the  outside  and 
inside. 

This  motor  attains  a  very  high  speed, 
owing  to  its  small  diameter.  Its  power 
will  depend  on  the  pressure.  The  faucet 
may  have  to  be  partly  closed  to  prevent 
the  dynamo  from  running  too  fast. 


THE  SMALLEST  PAPER-MAKING  MACHINE  IN  THE  WORLD 

THOS.  H.  GROZIER 


The  smallest  paper-making  machine 
in  the  world,  actually  producing  a  fin- 
ished and  continuous  web  of  paper,  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 
It  is  8  ft.  long  by  1  ft.  wide,  and  manu- 
factiures  paper  having  a  width  of  4}^  in. 

The  drying  cylinders,  which  are  eight 
in  number,  are  heated  by  coal  gas,  an 
entirely  new  method,  giving  excellent 
results  in  this  instance.  When  coal  gas 
is  not  available,  as  sometimes  happens, 
a  special  gasoline  burner  is  attached  to  the 
cylinders,  and  the  paper  is  then  dried  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  with  the 
coal  gas.  The  machine  uses  all  sorts  of 
pulp  and  can  turn  out  any  kind  of  paper 
that  is  ordinarily  produced  on  a  large 
sized  paper  machine.  The  machine  pos- 
sesses a  great  advantage  on  account  of  its 
portability,  and  it  can  be  sent  from  one 
place  to  another — no  matter  what  dis- 
tance— without  being  disconnected  in  any 
way.    Owing  to  its  self-contained  prop- 


erties it  is  possible  to  demonstrate  the 
machine  without  creating  any  unclean- 
liness  whatever,  and  it  requires  the  atten- 
tion of  but  one  person.  The  motive 
power  for  driving  is  supplied  by  a  34  h.p. 
electro  motor,  l5ut  when  electric  power 
is  not  at  hand,  a  small  gasoline  engine 
substitutes. 

The  Miniature  Paper-Making  Machine 
was  designed  as  a  means  of  demonstrating 
in  a  practical  way  the  entire  process  in- 
volved in  converting  fibrous  pulp  into  the 
finished  paper.  It  has  fulfilled  this  task 
so  well  that  the  original  model  has  been 
several  times  duplicated,  and  these  are 
now  being  used  by  practical  paper-makers, 
technical  institutions,  and  even  as  a 
means  of  advertising  the  stationery  de- 
partments of  large  stores,  also  by 
publishers  who  have  used  it  in  connec- 
tion with  public  exhibits  showing  the 
scientific  side  of  modem  newspaper  pro- 
duction. 


The  Miniature  Paper-Making  Machine 
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MEASURING  AN  ELECTRICAL  CURRENT  MECHANICALLY 

JAMBS  A.  SBAOBR 


Every  maans  engineer  and  installation 

contractor  knows  how  important  it  is 
to  be  able  not  only  to  detect  the  presence 
of  an  electrical  ctirrent  in  a  cable,  but  also 
if  posable  to  find  out  how  much  conent 
there  is  actually  flowing.  Furthermore, 
it  is  sometimes  inconvenient  or  impossible 
to  disconnect  the  cable  in  order  to  use 
the  necessary  instruments  of  the  ordi- 
nary type,  and  where  such  measuring 
instruments  are  not  installed,  or  at  any 
rate  the  proper  calibrated  resistance  strip 
which  can  be  used  as  a  shunt  to  a  milli- 
voltmeter  is  not  already  in  circuit,  a 
considerable  amount  of  ingenuity  is 
necessary  in  order  to  find  out  what  exactly 
is  happening  in  the  circuit  under  ob- 
servation. It  is,  therefore,  a  very  good 
thing  for  electrical  engineers  that  the 
London  firm  of  Messrs.  Drake  &  Gorham, 
Ltd.,  have  introduced  an  electrical  cur- 
rent gauge  of  a  strong  and  shnple  char- 
acter, which  is  able  to  give  a  mttt^atntttt 
means  of  detecting  the  passing  of  a  con- 
tinuous current.  This  gauge,  which  is 
lUnsbrated  in  front  and  side  view  in  Fig.  1, 


is  made  under  the  Frisby  patents,  and 

consists  of  a  de\'ice  somewhat  similar  to 
a  pair  of  pliers.  One  leg  of  this  combi- 
nation is  a  U-shaped  bend  of  soft  iron, 
which,  under  the  drcumstanoes  becomes 
an  electromagnet.  The  other  leg  at  B 
is  straight  and  forms  the  armature  of 
this  magnet,  being  pivoted  at  the  center 
/.  The  continuation  of  the  armature 
forms  the  lever,  having  attached  to  it  a 
flat  spring  D,  which,  when  B  is  closed 
on  A,  presses  against  the  screw  E.  At 
the  other  end  of  this  screw  is  a  knob  or 
handle  F,  to  which  is  attached  a  pointer 
P.  K  is  the  main  body  of  the  instrument 
terminating  in  the  handle  H.  Mounted 
on  It  IS  a  dial  over  which  the  pointer  plays, 
and  the  dial  is  calibrated  so  that  the 
readings  can  be  taken  directly  in  amperes. 
When  it  is  desired  to  bring  the  instrument 
into  use,  the  pointer  is  first  brought  to 
the  zero  position  and  then  the  conductor 
which  it  is  desired  to  test  is  encircled  by 
the  U-shapcd  bend  .4 .  The  armature  B 
is  then  pressed  home  against  the  magnet 
poles,  care  being  tsJcen  to  see  that  the 
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conductor  or  its  covering  is  free  in  the 
opeajng  tfatts  fonned,  80  that  tte 
circuit  does  not  come  into  mechanical 
contact  with  anything  which  would 
impede  the  movement  of  the  parts.  If 
tiie  cabte  or  oondtictor  pressos  Agsmst 
the  armature,  the  accuracy  of  the  reading 
vnll  be  destroyed.  WTien  this  is  done 
the  handle  is  held  in  one  hand,  and  with 
tlie  other  the  knob  F  is  turned  as  slowly 
and  evenly  as  possible  without  any  jerk* 
ing  until  the  armature  springs  away  from 
the  poles  of  the  U-shaped  piece  of  iron. 
At  this  instant  the  pointer  will  indicate 
on  the  scale  5  the  strength  of  the  current 
which  is  passing  through  the  conductor 
encircled  by  the  device. 

The  readings  can  be  obtained  eq\ially 
well  in  whatever  way  tiie  cables  are 
insulated,  and  are  only  slightly  affected 
by  the  presence  of  steel  armoring  aroimd 
the  insulation.  It  is  easy  to  make  an 
CKperunent  or  so  on  a  piece  of  armored 
cable  in  order  to  determine  the  correction 
to  be  applied  to  such  an  instrument  for 
the  presence  of  the  steel.  Vertical  and 
horizontal  conductors  can  be  tested  with 
equal  ease,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
instrument  is  a  simple  application  of  first 
principles,  namely,  the  utilization  of  the 
magnetic  field  which  always  surrounds  a 
conductor  carrying  the  electric  current. 
Hence,  the  apparatus  which  depends  on 
magnetic  and  mechanical  efTects  and  is 
independent  of  electrical  contacts  can 
betisedfordetennimngtfae  current  pasnng 
in  a  conductor  without  cutting  or  making 
any  fresh  connections,  and  this  is  an  ad- 
vantage which  is  peculiar  to  this  kind  of 
device  alone.  Moreover,  there  are  many 
situations  in  which  cables  are  placed 
which  are  difficult  of  access  and  in  which 
the  use  of  an  ammeter  would  be  im- 
possible, and  here  again  the  advantages 


of  this  appliance  are  evident.  Yet 
another  point  to  be  remembered  is  that 

as  the  action  depends  upon  the  field 
enclosed  by  the  iron  loop  and  its  arma- 
ture, the  readings  are  unaffected  by 
current  passing  in  neighboring  CGoductocs. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  keep  tbe 
poles  and  the  armature  perfectly  clean, 
and  when  the  direction  of  current  in  the 
detector  is  unknown,  it  is  necessary  to 
employ  a  pole  finder  whidi  may  now  be 
described.  This  is  sho^Ti  in  Fig.  2,  and 
is  desic^ed  on  the  same  lines  as  the  gauge 
above  mentioned,  but  has  a  permanent 
magnet  instead  of  a  soft  iron  U.  It  is 
not  a  cturent  measurer,  but  is  employed 
to  detect  the  presence  and  direction  of 
the  current  in  conductors,  and  two  ob- 
vious applications  of  such  a  gauge  may 
be  mentioned.  The  first  is  when  there 
is  a  fault  in  the  cable  network ;  the  loca- 
tion of  the  fault  can  be  easily  traced  by 
utilizing  the  gauge  on  the  various  junc- 
tion boxes  and  finding  the  directioii  in 
which  the  current  is  flowing.  It  can  also 
be  employed  for  picking  out  one  cable 
from  a  btmdi,  as  when  a  ntmiber  are  run 
all  together  in  one  trench,  by  passing 
the  ciuTcnt  through  the  cable  to  be  picked 
out,  and  testing  for  the  presence  and 
direction  of  cvurent  by  means  of  Lhk 
detector.  The  general  description  of  the 
gauge  is  the  same  as  the  detector  with 
one  or  two  modifications.  The  detector 
is  held  by  the  handle  H,  and  is  first  set 
by  turning  the  knob  F  until  the  spring  2> 
just  overcomes  the  magnetic  attraction 
on  the  armature  B.  This  determination 
of  the  "critical  point"  is,  of  course,  done 
away  from  the  cable  to  be  tested.  The 
conductor  is  endrded  by  the  U  loop, 
first  one  way  roimd,  pressing  the  arma- 
tiu^  B  home  against  jR.  and  ^i,  and  then 
removing  the  hand  &om  the  armature  B. 
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If  the  armature  now  remains  against  the  in  either  position  it  may  be  taken,  on 

pole  R,  the  diiecdon  of  tiie  current  as  ordinary  power  dicuits,  that  there  is  no 

shown  by  the  pointer  P  mounted  on  the  cturent  flowing  in  either  directloa  in  the 

detector  can  be  read.  Supposing,  how-  cable.  It  should  not  be  assumed,  how- 
ever, that  the  armature  does  not  remain  ever  that  there  is  no  pressure  on  the  cable, 
against  the  pole  R,  this  means  that  the  as  pressure  may  be  applied  at  either  end 


surrounding  the  cable  is  to  of  the  conductor,  and  if  there  is  an  open 

some  extent  neutralizing  the  permanent  circuit  there  will  be  a  static  potential  on 

magnetic  field  of  the  U  loop,  and  the  the  conductor  rcsultin]c:  in  no  current, 

position  of  the  magnet  should  then  be  and  therefore  it  would  be  dangerous  to 

reversed  so  as  to  endrde  the  conductor  cut  into  the  cable  without  first  ascer- 

again.  but  in  the  opposite  direction.    If  taining   that   pressure   was   off.  For 

it  is  now  found  that  the  armature  is  determining  actual  presence  of  current, 

holding  the  magnet  against  the  pole  its  value  and  also  its  direction,  the  two 

piece,  the  direction  of  the  current  can  be  portable  instruments  which  can  be  carried 

read  from  the  painter.   There  is  yet  a  m  any  mains  man's  podoet  or  kit  bi^  axe 

third  case.    Supposing  that  after  trying  •  invaluable  to  the  saving  of  time,  and 

both  ways  it  is  found  that  the  armature  will  be  greatly  sq>preciated  by  practical 

not  ding  doscly  to  the  pole  piece  men. 


A  QUICK  SHAFT  R£PAIR 

W.  F.  PERRY 

While  employed  in  a  shop  where  motor  a  belt.    A  bearing  should  always  be 

repairing  was  a  specialty,  motors  were  renewed  when  the  greatness  of  wear  is 

frequently  broug^  in,  the  armatures  of  first  noticed.  Failure  to  do  this  usually 

which  were  frozen  in  the  beuhigs,  owing  results  in  brolcen  binding.wires  and  torn 

to  the  lack  of  proper  oil.  armature  coQs. 

On  taking  down  the  motor  and  break-  ~    ~T      "   , , 

ing  the  tight-box  away  from  the  shaft.  How  to  Cut  Glass  Ttibing 

it  was  found  that  the  shaft  at  this  point  Howard  tucker 

was  so  badly  scored  and  worn  down,  that  Often,  as  in  the  makinf^  of  oil  cups, 

it  was  a  good  deal  smaller  than  at  any  one  wants  to  cut  glass  tubing  that  is  over 

place  on  tibe  shaft.   Owing  to  this  a  new  an  inch  in  diameter.   This  cannot  be 

oooL  of  the  proper  fit  could  not  be  made,  broiken  by  filing  a  nick  in  one  side  and 

After  s\^'i^ging  the  armature  in  the  snapping  it  by  pres.sing  the  thumbs  on 

lathe,  the  shaft  fon  the  worn  end),  was  the  other  side,  as  may  l)e  done  in  the  case 

turned  down  until  it  was  of  vmifonn  size  of  smaller  sized  tubing.    Neither  will 

the  whole  length.  A  piece  of  steel  tubing  the  often-told  way  of  winding  a  cord 

was  sawed  off  the  same  length  as  the  saturated  in  alcohol  aroimd  the  tube  and 

shaft,  and  (being  of  correct  diameter)  hghting  it  do.     But,  I  have  used  the 

was  forced  onto  the  turned  end.    Two  following  wa^  to  'good  advantage,  and 

small  holes  were  drilled  through  the  tub-  have  known  it  to  work  nine  times  out  of 

ing  and  shaft  and  pins  driven  through  ten.   Bend  a  3^  or       in.  round  iron 

to  make  the  sleeve  secure.    These  pins  rod  in  the  form  of  a  quarter-circle  and 

were  of  a  good  driving  fit.   Thearmatttre  corresponding  to  the  drciunference  of 

was  again  placed  in  the  lathe  and  the  the  tube  to  be  cut.   Then  wind  a  wire 

sleeve  turned  off  to  the  r^;ular  size  of  around  the  tube  at  the  point  to  be  cut 

the  shaft,  which  is  generally  to  be  gotten  and  heat  the  iron  rod  to  a  cherry  red. 

from  the  opposite  end  of  the  shaft.  When  Then  bring  the  red-hot  rod  into  contact 

the  job  is  finished  up  with  emery  and  oil,  with  the  tube  and  slowly  revolve  the 

and  all  rough  places  removed,  the  key>  tubing  so  as  to  heat  all  parts  evenly, 

w^ay  should  be  cut  through,  if  there  is  letting  the  rod  press  against  the  wire  on 

one,  and  the  new  bearing  made.    Upon  the  tube  so  as  to  make  the  portion  cut 

re-assembling  the  motor  will  run  as  good  off  even. 

'as  ever.  When  the  rod  shows  signs  of  cooling 

Shafts  usually  catch  in  the  bearings,  plunge  the  tube  down  into  cold  water 

on  the  back  or  pulley  end,  owng  to  im-  and  it  will  break  evenly  all  around  at  the 

proper  care  in  oiling  or  having  too  tight  point  meant  for  it  to  break. 
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FERNERY 


Few  articles  combining  simplicity  of 
construction  with  beauty  of  appearance 
can  be  offered  in  a  series  such  as  ours, 
l)ut  we  feel  free  to  say  that  the  fernery 
illustrated  is  foremost  in  the  few.  The 
main  body  is  made  of  copper  and  the 
legs  and  binding  strips  around  the  top 
are  composed  of  brass,  fastened  with  large 
copper  rivets.  Inside  is  placed  a  zinc 
box  into  which  the  fern  is  set. 

The  material  needed  is  the  following, 
some  of  which  the  craftsman  undoubtedly 
has  on  hand  from  previous  projects: 
1  pc.  No.  18  gauge  copper  14^  x  in- 
4  pes.  No.  18  gauge  brass  1  x6)^  in. 
4  pes.  No.  18  gauge  brass,  V/i  x  4^  in. 
Some  large  copper  rivets. 
vSteel  Wool. 
Lacquer  (banana  oil). 
Zinc  box,  3  x  6}4  x  in. 

First,  the  pattern  of  the  box  should 
be  laid  out  ver>'  accurately  on  a  piece 
of  paper,  full  size,  and  working  from 
center  line.s  so  that  both  sides  will  be 
symmetrical.  Transfer  this  to  the  copper 
and  cut  it  out.  bending  it  on  the  dotted 
lines  shown  on  the  drawing.  Sharp 
bends  may  be  secured  by  bending  it  over 
a  hardwood  block  lYi  'va.  square. 

Next  rivet  the  top  strips  into  place. 
These  may  be  bent  between  two  hard- 
wood blocks  placed  in  the  xise,  and  after- 
ward hammered  nearly  together.  It  may 
be  easier  for  the  craftsman  to  rivet  them 
before  bending  up  the  sides  of  the  copper 
piece,  as  he  would  then  have  nothing  to 
interfere  with  his  rivet  set  or  hammer. 

'The  comer  strips  come  next.  They 
should  be  cut  and  shaped  as  showTi  in  the 
detail.  A  suggestion  as  to  the  forming 
of  the  correct  angle  on  the  bottom  and 
on  the  projecting  pieces  would  be  to  cut 
them  straight,  bend  in  the  middle  and 
place  them  on  the  box  where  they  belong. 
Then )  the  correct  angle  can  easily  be 
secured  by  laying  them  out  parallel  with  the 
top  of  the  box.  This  could  be  done  with 
one  piece  and  transferred  to  the  other  three. 


The  last  operation  consists  in  polishing 
and  lacquering.  This  may  be  done  with 
steel  wool  and  banana  oil.  It  is  not  a 
good  plan  to  etch  or  otherwise  decorate 
a  piece  of  metal  work  in  which  both  copper 
and  brass  are  combined,  as  the  contrast 
between  the  two  when  highly  polished 
gives  a  most  pleasing  effect. 

The  zinc  box  should  be  made  by  the 
craftsman  if  he  has  mastered  the  art  of 
soft  soldering,  but  it  is  suggested  that 
he  have  it  made  by  a  tinsmith  if  he  has 
not.  If  the  dimensions  given  on  the 
drawing  have  been  accurately  followed, 
the  zinc  box  will  be  3  in.  high  and  6K  in- 
square,  but  it  is  advised  that  the  maker 
measure  his  fernery  before  ordering  the 
box  that  size.  The  box  should  have  five 
holes  in  the  bottom  of  it,  about  Y2  in.  in 
diameter;  also  two  rings  soldered  on  the 
inside  for  handles. 

PLATE  RACK 

The  plate  rack  illustrated  is  a  combina- 
tion of  small,  sharp  angles,  which  give  a 
most  pleasing  appearance  to  the  whole. 
The  material  list  is  as  follows,  the  lumber, 
quarter-sawed  oak,  to  be  planed  and 
sanded  at  the  mill : 
2  pes.     X  3  X  20  in. 
2  pes.  7^x2^x7^  in. 
2  pes.  y%  X  ZYi  X  8  in. 
8  pes.  ^  X  4  X  tYi  in. 
1  pc.     X  4H  X  34  in. 
1  pc.      X  2  X  34  in. 
1  pc.     X  3  X  34  in. 
1  pc.  J4  X  4H  X  36  in. 
1  pc.     X  33^  X  Z^Yiyci. 
1  pc.  H  X     X  33H  in- 
15<4  in.  10s  flat  head  screws. 
Glue,  stain,  filler  and  wax. 

The  working  drawing  in  the  center 
section  of  the  sheet  gives  the  overall 
dimensions  and  shows  mortise  and  tenon 
joints  as  most  of  the  fastenings,  the  sides 
and  shelves  being  screwed  into  place. 

Cut  each  piece  out  as  given  in  the 
details,  and  to  exact  dimensions.  The 
upper  shelf  is  not  shown,  but  it  is  exactly 
like  the  lower,  excepting  that  it  is  V/i'xia- 
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wide,  35y2  in.  long,  and  has  but  one 
groove  down  the  middle  of  it.  The  eight 

back  pieces  of  the  lower  section  have 
their  front  edges  beveled  with  a  H«  in. 
chamfer,  giving  them  a  matched  wood 
appearance. 

Where  but  one  dimension  is  given  on  an 
angle,  it  is  taken  to  be  an  angle  of  45 
d^rees.  The  tee-bevel  should  be  set 
at  this  angle  and  each  laid  off  from  it. 

The  bade  pieces  must  be  placed  before 
the  mortises  are  glued  iip,  or  else  it  will 
be  impossible  to  get  them  in.  A  sug- 
gestion might  be  given  that  would  save 
the  craftsman  some  time .  He  could  have 
a  groove  14  in.  deep  and  ^  s  in.  wide  sawed 
out  of  the  bottom  of  piece  C  and  the  top 
of  piece  D  when  he  orders  the  lumber, 
as  by  so  doing  he  will  save  much  chiseling, 
unless  he  happens  to  possess  a  groo\ang 
plow.  The  same  suggestion  might  be 
given  for  the  two  shelves,  but  in  case  this 
is  done,  do  not  let  the  grooves  be  cut 
entirdy  across  the  pieces,  as  the  ends 
should  be  covered  by  the  side  pieces. 

As  was  mentioned  before,  the  shelves 
aie  screwed  to  the  sides  -and  these  latter 
to  the  back,  whidi  conveniently  covers 
all  screw  heads,  except  in  the  bottom 
shelf,  and  these  will  not  show  when  the 
rack  is  put  to  use. 

Any  style  of  finish  may  be  applied  to 
the  piece,  but  a  dark  mission,  well  filled 
and  waxed,  is  to  be  recommended,  as  it 
brings  out  the  quartered  flake  to  a  better 
advantage  than  some  of  the  other  fin- 
ishes. 

Cypress  as  a  Wood  for  Crafts- 
man Furniture 

In  these  articles,  and  others,  quarter- 
sawed  white  oak  has  been  recommended 
to  craftsmen  as  the  proper  wood  to  use 

for  furniture  const  motion,  and  we  still 
believe  it  to  be  the  best.  But  in  recent 
years  another  wood  has  come  into  popu- 
larity, whidi»  on  account  of  its  cheaper 
price,  lasting  qualities,  case  in  working, 
and  ability  to  take  a  good  finish,  is  a  close 
contender  for  the  honors  oak  has  gained. 
This  wood  is  cypress,  ordinary  American 
bald  cypress,  as  cut  from  the  cypress 
SwaTiH)S  of  oiu"  southern  states. 

Cypress  varies  in  color  from  a  near- 
white  to  a  near-blade,  but  the  average 
is  a  yellowish  brown,  with  the  heart  wood 
darker  than  the  sap  wood.   It  is  com- 


paratively cheap,  can  be  secured  from  any 
dealer  in  the  country,  and  if  the  cnfls- 

man  docs  not  care  to  invest  much  in  a 
piece  of  furniture,  cypress  is  to  be  highly 
recommended  to  him;  and  for  outdoor 
furniture,  such  as  guden  seats,  potch 
swings,  etc.,  it  stands  in  a  class  by  itsdf. 

It  is  a  very  easy  wood  to  work,  as  it 
is  rather  soft,  straight  grained,  and  yields 
readily  to  sharp  tools. 

One  of  its  greatest  features  Ues  in  its 
beauty  of  finish.  It  may  be  left  natural 
or  given  a  deep  brown  color,  a  really 
beautifid  tone.  But  before  any  finish 
whatever  is  applied,  it  is  essential  that 
the  w^ood  be  perfectly  dry.  Of  course 
the  different  ])ieces  in  the  article  should 
present  the  same  natural  color  and  char- 
acter of  grain. 

For  the  natural  finish,  we  recommend 
three  or  more  coats  of  good  white  shellac, 
each  coat  to  be  smoothed  down  with  fine 
sandpaper,  while  the  final  coat  may  be 
rubbed  with  ptmiice  and  oil.  giving  the 
popular  dull  "egg  shell"  finish,  as  it  is 
called.  For  the  artificial  color,  asphaltum 
varmsh,  thmned  out  with  turpsntine, 
applied  to  the  wood  and  soon  rubbed  off, 
gives  it  a  wonderfully  striking  appearance. 
This  should  be  left  to  dry  thoroughly, 
then  finished  as  above,  or  waxed. 


Lead  in  Enamels 

Unscrupulous  manufacturers  sometimes 
add  lead  to  their  preparations  for  the 

coating  of  various  household  utensils, 
which  is  injurious,  and  vessels  containing 
it  should  never  be  used.  A  very  simple 
test  and  one  whidi  may  be  appUed  very 
rapidly  is  as  follows:  The  vessel  to  be 
tested  is  cleaned  to  remove  all  grease, 
etc.  A  drop  of  strong  nitric  add  is  then 
placed  upon  the  enamel  or  tinning,  sad 
evaporated  to  dryness  by  gentle  best 
The  spot  where  the  acid  has  acted  is  now 
wet  by  a  drop  of  solution  of  potassium 
iodide  (5  parts  iodide  to  100  water), 
when  the  presence  of  lead  is  at  once 
shown  by  the  formation  of  yellow  lead 
iodide.  Tin  i)resent  in  the  enamel,  etc., 
does  not  give  a  yellow  spot  when  the 
potas^um  iodide  is  added,  the  stsimic 
oxide  formed  by  the  nitric  add  not  bein^ 
acted  upon. 
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In  this  department  will  be  published  original,  practical  articles  pertaining  to 
Wnitm  Telegraphy  and  WlfdMl  Telephony 


NAVY  TO  WAR  ON  WIRELBSS  NOVICES 

Llfestigation  to  be  made  as  Result  of  Interference  with  Message  of  Distress- 
To  Seek  Federal  Law — Officials,  by  Requiring  Licenses,  Hope  to  Check 
Amateur  Operators  who  Hamper  Seaboard  Business 


Serious  and  flagrant  interference  by 
amateur  wireless  operators  in  the  trans- 
missifm  of  legitimate  messi^ies  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  has  aroused  the  Na\y 
Department  to  such  an  extent  that  an 
official  investigation  will  be  begun  today. 
Immediate  action  was  prompted  when  a 
messageof  distress £rom the  torpedo  boat 
destroyer  Terry,  recently  was  intemipted 
by  novice  operators  here,  causing  a  delay 
of  mofe  than  an  hour. 

Officials  in  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard 
say  they  have  the  names  of  several  yoimg 
men  who  were  responsible  for  the  inter- 
ference in  the  transmission  of  the  message 
from  the  disabled  Ttrry.  While  the  per- 
nicious interference  cannot  be  stopped 
by  law  now,  the  naval  officials  hope  to 
check  it  by  a  personal  canvass  of  the  ama- 
teur operators  and  by  continued  agitation 
cause  the  enactment  of  a  federal  law  re- 
quiring all  operators  to  obtain  a  license. 

"The  incident  of  the  Terry  is  argimient 
enoufi^  for  a  federal  license  law/'  said 
one  of  the  navy  investigators.  "F6r 
more  than  an  hoiu"  amateur  operators 
interfered  with  the  receipt  of  the  message 
of  distress.  They  were  asked  repeatedly 
to  cease  tbar  activity  in  sending 
messages  to  each  other.  Instead  of 
complying  with  the  request,  several  of 
them  retorted  with  impudent  replies. 

"During  the  delay  the  fierce  gale  and 
high  seas  that  battered  the  distressed 
destroyer  put  her  wireless  outfit  out  of 
commission,  and  we  were  unable  to  learn 
her  exact  position  to  rush  aid  to  her. 

"Otu*  coimtry  is  the  only  one  in  the 
world  in  whidi  all  wireless  operators  are 


not  required  to  have  a  license.  There 
are  approximately  more  than  five  hundred 
amateur  operators  in  and  around  New 
York.  Their  interference  is  a  senons 
menace  when  vessels  are  in  distress,  and 
ejcasperating  to  professional  operators 
who  have  difficulty  in  receiving  and  send- 
ing legitimate  messages. 

"On  Saturdays  and  Sundays  the  ama- 
teurs keep  the  air  charged  with  messages, 
and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  carry  on 
tiie  r^ular  business.  It  is  from  this 
fact  that  we  deduct  that  most  of  the 
amatevu^  are  schoollx>ys.  who  then  have 
time  to  carry  on  their  experiments.  We 
have  estimated  that  among  500  yoooK 
men  or  amateurs  who  have  outfits,  at 
least  half  that  nimiber  own  and  operate 
a  sending  equipment.  It  is  the  sending 
that  causes  the  'break*  inmesss^jes  being 
received  by  professional  operators.  Some- 
times it  is  possible  to  check  the  amateurs 
by  a  process  known  as  '  tuning  them  out' 
But  for  the  most  part,  the  operators  an 
powerless  to  'call  them  off.* 

"We  do  not  wish  to  be  represented  as 
discouraging  young  men  who  are  ambi- 
tious in  carrying  on  experiments  in  wir^ 
less  operation.  For  the  most  part,  they 
are  young  geniuses  who  have  built  their 
owTi  stations.  But  when  it  is  realized 
how  serious  their  interference  is  at  times, 
and  what  it  might  cost  if  some  vessel  was 
in  distress,  it  can  be  appreciated  that 
some  action  must  be  taken.  The  final 
solution  lies  in  the  federal  license,  but 
in  the  meantime  we  will  do  all  in  our 
power  to  discourage  interference  with 
Intimate  messages." — Aerogram, 
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A  THRSE-CIRCUIT  HfBUCTIVE  TDIONG  APPARATUS 
FOR  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY 

With  Description  of  Experimental  Wireless  Station  at  Richmond 

G.  G.  BLAKE 


Fig.  1  shows  the  wooden  frameworic  of 

the  three-coil  tuning  inductance.  The 
two  frames,  A  and  B,  are  made  out  of 
American  whitewood,  \\^yiV/i  in.,  in 
which  is  cut  a  groove  ^  in.  wide;  frame 
A  is  14  in.  square.  AT*  Fig.  1A»  is  a 


of  ThfMiCoil 


aectkm  of  one  of  the  frames,  and  Y\&  the 

capping,  which  is  screwed  in  place  after 
the  inductances  have  been  woimd  in  the 
grooves.  The  inductances  A  and  B  each 
consist  of  12  turns  of  No.  14 
copper  wire.  5  and  S*  are  two  switdbes 
(not  shown  in  diagram,  Fig.  4),  by  means 
of  which  either  3,  5  or  all  12  turns  can 
he  brought  into  use  as  may  be  desired. 
The  third  inductance  va  wound  on  a 
board  A  12  in.  square,  in  the  form  of  a 


Pig.  lA 

Section  of  Framework  in  Fig  I. 


4t 


4ja 


H  AT 

• 

Pig.  2 

Showing  Construction  of  Condenser 

Spiral.  No.  16  electric  light  wire  is  used 
for  this,  and  is  fastened  in  position  as  it 
is  wound,  with  small  pins  driven  through 
its  instilation  into  the  board. 

Inductance  frame  A  is  screwed  in  an 
upright  position  near  to  one  end  of  base- 
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tion,  TheMarge  sheets.  A,  have  a  semi- 
circular hole  cut  at  each  of  their  centers 
to  allow  the  rod  C  (upon  which  the  smaller 
sheets  are  fastened)  to  turn,  and  three 
bolt  holes,  X,  and  JV,  near  their 
outer  edges;  the  smaller  sheets  are  cut 
with  a  projection  and  a  hole  in  its  center, 
through  which  the  rod  C  passes. 

Both  the  condensers  are  moimted,  as 
can  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  photo- 
graph, F  g.  3,  in  glass  cases.  The  smaller 
sheets  can  be  revolved  rotmd  betwee« 
(but  without  touching)  the  larger  ones 
by  means  of  small  handles  H,  Fig.  2,  an 
ordinary  draughtsman's  protractor  P, 
which  is  calibrated  to  180  degrees,  serves 
as  a  scale;  one  is  fixed  on  the  top  of  each 
of  the  cases  under  a  needle  point  N, 
soldered  to  the  tmderside  of  each  of  the 
handles.  Fig.  4  is  a  diagram  of  connec- 
tions exactly  as  used  at  my  station ;  4  is 
a  direct-coupled  tuner,  all  the  coils  of 
which  are  connected  in  series,  and  which 
can  be  used  in  place  of  the  3-coil  inductive 
timer  for  stations  of  very  great  wave 
length.  To  use  this,  the  aerial  is  dis- 
connected from  C  and  connected  to  VV^, 
as  shown,  and  the  four-way  detector 
switch  is  turned  over  to  its  fourth  p)osi- 
tion,  thus  connecting  P  to  L,  and  F** 
to  V.  The  rest  of  the  diagram,  though 
somewhat  compUcatcd,  needs  very  little 
explanation. 


Fiff.  4 

Diagram  of  Connections 

,  Google 


Fig.  3 

A  Group  of  Some  of  the  Wirdess  Telegraphic 
Apparatus 

board  N,  and  inductance  D  is  hinged  to 
its  base;  inductance  B  is  pivoted  at  its 
center.  P*  F-,C  C\  M  M\  P  P\  O  0\ 
Q  Q\  P*  P*.  are  terminals  for  connection 
to  condensers,  aerial,  etc.;  E,  F  and  G 
are  respectively  two-,  three-  and  four-way 
double  pole  switches. 

Two  variable  condensers,  V  and  V\ 
Fig.  4j  are  used  in  conjunction  with  this 
instnmicnt.  I  have  made  my  own  of 
sheet  zinc,  separated  by  cycle  washers, 
as  in  Fig.  2.  Each  condenser  is  made  up 
of  25  large  sheets,  A ,  in.  in  diameter, 
and  24  smaller  ditto,  B,  6}/^  in.  in  diame- 
ter.   Fig.  2  gives  an  idea  of  the  construe- 
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FiR.  5 

General  View  of  Mr.  Blake's  Coils 

Coils  A,  B,  and  D  are  shown  well 
separated"  from  each  other  for  the  sake  of 
clearness.  V  and  V  are  the  two  variable 
condensers;  5  is  a  potentiometer,  with 
its  battery  and  pair  of  phones  8,  8\  which 
can  be  connected  to  either  an  electro- 


TTtn 
€ 


Pig.  7 

Diacraxn  of  Transmitting  Connections 

lytic  detector  7,  or  to  a  crystal  and  car- 
borundum detector,  9,  by  means  of  a 
two-way  switch.  10  is  a  small  condenser 
of  fixed  capacity,  3  an  earth  connection, 
and  12  and  12A  represent  the  aerial  con- 
nections. P  and  P'  are  two  extra  con- 
nection terminals  for  testing  any  new 
form  of  detector.  The  two-way  switch, 
marked  E  in  Fig.  1,  puts  the  variable 
condenser  V,  Fig.  4,  either  into  parallel 
or  series  with  the  inductance  A,  as  can 
be  seen  by  following  the  connections 
shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  three-way  switch 
F  allows  the  timer  to  be  used  with  any 


Fig.  6 

Transmitting  Inductance  and  Oil  Condensers 


Pig.  8 

Apparatus  for  Producing  Undanipcfl  Waves  for  Wireless 
Telegraphy  and  Iclcphony 
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Fig.  9 

I>li«MiB  of  Attthof^  AmU 


detectors  connected  to  terminals  P*,  P*, 
P,  P»,  or  P*.  P». 

The  four-way  switch  G  serves  to  connect 
up  the  detector  across  coil  .4  as  "stand 
b^,"  or  across  coil  B,  in  which  case  the 
agnals  are  leodved  indtictivdy  frmi 
coil  A,  and  are,  in  consequence  of  their 
being  more  sharply  tuned,  much  louder. 
The  third  position  of  the  switch  connects 
tiie  detector  across  coil  D.  the  third  in- 
ductive OGol,  wlucfa  is  used  to  cut  out 
interference  when  very  shaxp  tumng,  is 
necessary. 

When  switched  over  to  its  last  poation, 
the  switch  disconnects  the  three-coil 
tuner  and  connects  the  detector  to  the 
direct-coupled  tuner  4.  I  think  it  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  vari- 
ous inductive  circuits  are  brought  into 
time  with  each  other  by  suitable  selection 
of  the  number  of  turns  of  inductance  by 
use  of  switches  5  and  5'  (Fig.  1),  and  by 
altering  the  capacities  of  the  variable 
condensers  V  and  by  moving  their 
handles. 

The  photograph,  Fig.  3,  also  shows  a 
magnetic  detector  on  the  dielf  just  above 
tiie  ric^t-hand  variable  condenser,  and 
the  motor  starting  switch  (for  mercury 
break  used  to  interrupt  current  in  the 
primary  of  ooii  when  signaling),  also 
the  transmitting  key. 

Fig.  5  shows  my  coils,  and  Fif^.  6  my 
transmitting  inductances  and  oil  con- 
denser, which  is  in  the  box  under  the 
spark  gap.  Sometimes  I  use  a  rotary 
spark  interrupter  (not  shown  in  the 
photograph)  in  place  of  the  spark  gap. 

Fig.  7  shows  the  transmitting  connec- 
tions: A  is  the  aerial;  L  a  16  c.p.  110 
volt  electric  lamp,  with  short-circuiting 
switch  5;  /  aerial  inductance;  and  E 
earth  coimection. 

The  closed  oscillatory  circuit  is  com- 
posed of  a  condenser  C,  inductance  / 
and  spark  gap      M  represents  the  spark 


coil  wfaicfa  supidies  the  energy.  The 
coupling  between  the  two  tndnctaiioes 

can  be  altered  at  will  to  ensure  sharp 
tuning.  The  usual  wave  length  which 
I  use  is  300  meters,  and  my  code  call  is 
"BOX." 

Fig.  8  shows  apparatus  for  produdi^ 
undamped  waves  for  wireless  telephony 
and  telegraphy,  with  one  or  two  modi- 
fications; it  is  sunilar  to  the  Lepd  gen- 
erator. It  is  worked  from  an  alternator 
shown  on  the  ground.  The  microyihone 
used  in  telephone  experiments  is  shown 
in  the  center  of  tiie  photograph,  and  the 
transmitting  inductances  can  be  seen 
at  the  top  of  the  room  above  the  alter- 
nator. The  switchboard  and  motor 
Starting  switdies  are  also  diown. 

Fig.  9  is  a  diagram  of  my  aerial,  wbidi 
is  constructed  with  7-22  copper  wire, 
which  I  had  made  up  especially  for  the 
piupose.  Each  strand  is  inwilated  sepa- 
ratdy;  they  are  then  twisted  together, 
and  the  whole  coated  with  insulatiiie 
miatehal. 

The  separation  of  the  wires  from  each 
other  allows  the  use  of  all  the  stu^ace 
of  the  wire,  and  gives  the  aerial  as  large 
a  capacity  as  possible.  The  guy  wires 
holding  up  the  masts  are  not  shown  in  the 
diagram. — Model  Enffn&enmd  Eteetrickm. 


SUMATRA,  North  Coast,  Pulo  Web. 
The  Netherlands  Government  has  given 
notice  that  a  wireless  telegraph  statioo, 
call  letters  SAB,  has  been  established 
on  Pulo  Weh,  north  coast  of  Sumatra, 
near  Tapa  Gaja  Point  Light,  in  (approxi- 
mately) latitude  S"*  54'  XT  N.,  longitode 
95*20' 00*  E.  The  wireless  signal  is 
made  from  an  iron  mast  212  ft.  high. 
{Bericht  aan  Zeevarenden  No.  280  (2366), 
'sGravenfuige,  1911).    (N.M.  3.  1912.) 

H.  0.  Charts  Nos.  8546  and  1595. 

B.  A.  Chart  No.  2760. 

China  Seat  Directory,  Vol.  I,  1906, 
page  63. 

H.  O.  Publication  No.  87,  Intema- 
tumal  Code  of  Sij^nals,  lOlfJ  pag^  120. 


If  a  thought  does  not  suggest  other 
thoughts  to  the  mind  that  receives  it. 
either  the  thought  OT  the  mind  is  not 
worth  much. 


He  who  knows  least,  doubts  most;  at 
the  same  time  he  doubts  not  but  that  he 
knows  best. 
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AUSTIN  C.  LESCARBOURA 


During  the  latter  part  of  1908  and  the 
beginning  of  the  succeeding  year,  a 
mmbtf  of  ivudlcss  tdephone  expetimeiits 
were  oooductod  by  several  wireless  com- 
panies, in  view  of  proving  the  practica- 
bility of  their  respective  sets  and  receive 
an  Older  for  equipment  from  the  United 
States  Signal  Corps.   The  tests  were 
between  Fort  Hancock,  Sandy  Hook, 
NJ.,  and  Fort  Wood  located  on  Bedloes 
Island  in  New  York  Bay,  the  latter  being 
on  the  same  island  as  the  Statue  of  lib- 
erty.  The  total  distance  between  the 
stations  was  18  miles,  with  the  high  hills 
of  Staten  Island  separating  both.  The 
writer  at  the  tune  was  in  &  employ  of 
one  of  the  competing  concerns,  and  aided 
in  the  operating  of  the  transmitting  wire- 
less telephone  set  at  Fort  Hancock.  The 
eKperience,  both  ftosu  a  technical  and 
humorous  point  of  view  is  interesting, 
and  in  the  following  paragraphs,  a  few 
incidents  and  descriptions  are  faithfully 
given. 

Fort  Hancock,  as  stated  before,  is 
located  at  Sandy  Hook,  a  long  and  narrow 
stretch  of  sandy  waste  extending  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  forming  the  lower 
portion  of  New  York  Bay  and  entrance. 
In  summer  the  heat  is  extreme,  for  the 
sun  heats  the  sand  to  a  tropical  heat, 
ivhile  In  wuxter,  tkub  cold  wind  tdows  in 
from  the  open  sea  with  Arctic  vigCMr. 
The  temperature  is  usually  in  one  extreme 
or  another,  but  during  several  months  in 
the  spring  and  autumn,  the  weather  may 
be  fair  at  intervals. 

On  a  morning  in  the  latter  part  of 
October,  1908,  another  man  and  the 
writer  started  for  Sandy  Hook  from  New 
York  in  the  U.S.S.  Ordnance.  This 
"steamer"  in  reality  is  an  overgrown 
and  comfortable  tug  boat,  equipped  for 
carrying  freight  and  passengers  to  the 
many  forts  in  New  York  Harbor.  After 
a  rough  trip,  we  arrived  at  9  o'clock  and 
immediately  walked  to  the  wireless 
station.  This  station  consisted  of  a  two- 
story  concrete  stmcture,  with  a  wooden 
mast  in  the  rear  supporting  an  umbrella 
aerial.  The  wireless  apparatus  consisted 
of  a  1  k.w.  transformer  mounted  in  a 
cafauiet  with  the  spark  gap  and  ocnden- 
sefB.  A  large  desk  contained  the  recetv- 


WHng  Diagram 

ing  apparatus  consisting  of  a  large  tuning 
coil  with  silicon  and  electrolytic  detectors. 
The  key  was  thomited  on  a  rubb^  base, 
with  a  long  lever  passinj:^  through  a  slot 
and  into  a  tank  of  oil  in  the  desk,  where 
the  contacts  were  located. 

Our  telephone  set  was  mounted  on  a 
large  table  with  a  back  board.  The 
transmitting  set  consisted  of  ten  arc 
units  in  series,  each  unit  comprising  of  a 
copper  cylinder  ^ch  was  filled  wHfa 
water  and  moimted  on  a  wooden  frame; 
and  a  large  carbon  rod  held  on  a  long 
spring.  The  carbon  rods  could  be  ad- 
justed by  a  thumb  screw  located  at  one 
end,  which  also  rfmkaMu»ti  a  large  handle, 
so  that  all  the  springs  could  be  pressed 
down  and  thus  start  the  arcs  if  desired. 
Two  sets  of  five  are  tights  each  were 
placed  at  both  sides  of  the  table,  while 
the  oil  condenser  was  located  in  the 
center,  in  back  of  a  switch  for  connecting 
the  receiver  or  transmitter  to  the  aeri^ 
and  ground.  On  the  backboard,  two 
hot-wire  ammeters  were  mounted,  one 
of  these  indicating  the  high-frequency 
in  the  aerial  circuit,  while  the  other  indi- 
cated the  energy  in  the  oscillation  circuit. 
The  third  ammeter  was  of  the  standard 
magnetic  type,  and  indicated  the  am- 
perage consumed  by  the  arcs.  The 
current  was  furnished  by  a  500  to  600  volt 
C.&W.  generator,  directly  connected  to 
a  110-volt,  7  h.p.  motor.  Suitable  field 
control,  enabled  us  to  obtain  voltages 
from  400  to  600  volts.  The  microphone, 
which  is  one  of  the  "missu^  links"  in  all 
x^nrelcss  telephone  sets,  consisted  of  a 
roimd  enclosed  case  with  a  diaphragm 
in  &ont  and  an  insulated  contact  in  the 
rear.  Having  a  number  of  these  micro- 
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pbom  tmits,  we  were  able  to  sUp  a  new 

one  into  place  whenever  necessary,  by 
merely  giving  the  mouthpiece  a  slight 
turn,  and  replacing  the  old  microphone 
with  a  new  one. 

The  first  morning  we  arrived,  the  appa- 
ratus had  already  been  delivered  and 
was  unpacked  in  the  operating  room, 
only  the  temporaiy  wiring  being  neces- 
sary. We  connected  the  motor-genera- 
tor and  the  regular  operator  of  the  station 
called  the  power  house  on  the  telephone 
with  orders  to  start  up  another  generator 
for  the  peak  load  to  follow.  One  wire 
from  the  generator  was  then  attached  to 
the  tin  side  of  a  can,  and  the  other  wire 
attached  to  a  voltmeter  and  then  allowed 
to  dip  in  the  can  of  water.  The  meter 
then  indicated  whether  the  connections 
were  correct,  so  that  the  positive  pole 
could  be  identified.  The  meter  did  not 
read  higher  than  125  volts,  and  for  this 
reason  the  water  resistance  had  to  be 
inserted.  The  positive  and  negative 
wires  were  then  connected  to  their  proper 
terminals  on  the  transmitting  apparatus. 
The  water  having  been  placed  in  all  the 
copper  cylinders,  the  arcs  were  started, 
and  the  condenser  adjusted.  This  con- 
denser consisted  of  24  stationary  and  23 
rotary  plates,  the  glass  containing  jar 
being  filled  with  paraffin  oil.  After  an 
hoiu:  or  more  of  adjustment  and  changes, 
the  ammeter  in  the  oscillatton  drcoit 
indicated  that  the  current  was  st(  ady. 
The  aerial  circuit  was  then  connected  to 
the  aerial,  and  ixmnediately  the  needles 
on  both  ammeters  began  to  fli^cer  again, 
finally  coming  to  rest  after  another  period 
of  adjustment.  The  microphone  then 
being  slipped  into  place,  the  words  were 
shouted  into  the  mouth-piece.  At  every 
sound  the  needles  on  both  ammeters 
fluctuated,  the  variation  being  more 
pronounced  the  higher  the  pitch,  and 
phonograph  conversation  or  music  pro- 
ducing the  greatest  results.  After  a  few 
minutes  of  jihonoj^raph  concert,  the 
needles  of  the  ammeters  would  become 
inactive,  which  signified  that  the  micro- 
phone had  become  **baked"  or  useless. 
A  wooden  stick  or  other  article  was  then 
used  to  hit  the  microphone  case,  but 
having  little  eilect  on  the  ruined  carbon 
grains,  another  microphone  was  inserted. 
From  time  to  time  the  microphone  had 
k)  be  knocked  in  order  to  keep  it  from 
"baking,"  and  the  best  results  were 


noticed  when  the  microphone  was  coO' 

tinually  being  turned;  which  would  sug- 
gest that  a  carbon  microphone  being 
slowly  revolved  by  a  mechanical  device 
would  be  more  suitable  to  withstand  the 
high  amperage,  since  it  is  continually 
moving  the  carbon  grains.    At  one  tiine 
a  large  dog  was  brought  into  the  operating 
room  and  placed  on  a  large  box  with  Us 
head  near  the  mouth-piece.   He  was 
finally    coaxed    into    barking,  which, 
judging  from  the  deflection  of  the  am- 
meters, must  have  been  heard  by  the 
stations  within  our  range.   This  is  the 
first  record  of  a  dog  "speaking"  overs 
wireless  telephone! 

On  a  cold  November  morning  we  again 
set  out  for  Sandy  Hook  on  the  same  boat 
as  before.    On  nearing  the  fort,  the  writer 
became  worried  in  failing  to  see  the  wires 
of  the  aerial.   A  gale  had  swept  the  coast 
the  night  before,  and  it  was  not  impossible 
that  the  wnres  had  been  blown  down. 
The  pole  was  plainly  visible,  but  no  wires 
could  be  noticed.    Both  of  us  became 
esdted,  for  we  knew  that  without  the 
aerial,  we  would  have  a  whole  day  wasted 
with  nothing  to  do  but  to  walk  around 
the  reservation.    However,  on  reaching 
a  few  hundred  feet  from  the  fort,  we 
noticed  that  the  wires  were  still  there 
and  that  these  happened  to  be  of  a  very 
small  gauge.   In  fact,  we  believed  at  the 
time  mat  our  failure  to  cover  a  greater 
range  was  due  to  the  inefficient  aerial, 
which  was  composed  of  small  wire  and 
had  but  a  single  wire  lead  to  the  aerial 
from  the  station.  On  making  Hie  neces- 
sary connections,  the  starting-box  lever 
was  moved,  but  the  motor  did  not  start. 
An  instant  later  the  60-ampere  fuse  in 
the  cut-out  went  off,  and  indicated  some- 
thing wrong.  On  trying  to  turn  the  arma- 
ture by  hand,  it  was  foimd  to  be  firmly 
held  by  the  bearings  so  that  it  could  not 
turn.    This  was  probably  due  to  the 
extreme  cold,  but  any  way,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Mow-tordi  on  the  besuings 
for  a  few  minutes  seems  to  have  freed 
the  shaft  so  that  it  turned  at  the  moving 
of  the  starting-box  lever. 

There  was  still  more  delay  in  another 
direction,  when  we  found  that  the  glass 
jar  of  the  variable  condenser  had  been 
broken  with  the  extreme  cold  and  that 
the  oil  had  covered  the  floor.  The  plates 
were  thickly  coated  with  dust  and  the 
condenser  would  be  tmfit  for  use  until 
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tfcoroughly  cleaned  and  placed  in  another 
jar.  We  substituted  another  condenser 
d  tlie  same  type  and  started  the  arcs. 
After  the  custo.nary  adjusting  and  dick- 
ering, the  meters  finally  came  to  a  reason- 
able rest,  and  the  phonograph  started. 
After  a  short  while,  in  which  the  phono- 
gni^  was  continually  i^3aiig  and  only 
the  occa?ional  knocking  or  replacing  of 
the  microphone  was  found  necessary, 
there  suddenly  came  a  slight  noise  similar 
to  that  caused  by  escaping  steam,  but 
just  for  an  instant,  and  immediately  the 
arcs|  and    ammeters  went  wronj:^.  It 
proved  to  be  the  short-circuiting  o£  the 
YBfiable  condenser,  a   spaik  Imving 
jumped  between  two  plates,  and  a  little 
black  dirt  appeared  between  the  plates. 
This  dirt  is  a  compound  of  carbon  from 
the  peiaffin  ofl,  and  conducts  the  current 
from  one  plate  to  another,  thus  rendering 
the  condenser  useless  for  high  voltage 
currents.   Happily,  we  still  had  a  large 
condenser  belonging  to  the  D5nitz  wave* 
meter,  which  was  inserted  in  place*  It 
might  be  stated  here,  that  this  condenser, 
though  it  had  the  plates  separated  only 
Kt  in.  apart,  withstood  the  potenti^ 
without  breaking  down,  while  condensers 
with  plates  spaced  }4  in.  and  built  in  this 
country  were  continually  breaking  down. 
This  illustrates  the  acctu*acy  of  German 
medianics,  for  the  plates  of  the  German 
condensers  were  perfectly  true,  which 
cannot  be  said  of  the  others. 

During  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  a 
battleship,  which  was  passing  Sandy  Hook 
on  its  journey  to  the  Hudson  River  where 
it  was  to  anchor,  called  the  operator  and 
asked  him  the  name  of  the  set  being  used. 
On  bemg  tdd,  he  telegraphed  back: 
"The  music  is  fine,  give  us  some  more." 
We  heard  later  that  all  the  officers  on 
the  battleship  had  been  called  by  the 
operator  to  hear  the  munc  in  the  tele- 
phone receivers. 

In  all  our  tests,  between  times  when  the 
phonograph  was  not  working,  the  con- 
versation usually  ran:  "Hdlo.  Hdlo, 
Hello  Fort  Wood,  how  do  you  get  me 
now?  One,  Two,  Three,  Four,  Five," 
and  so  on,  most  of  the  words  being 
dHoated  very  slowly  and  drawn  out. 
It  is  rather  a  peculiar  feeling  to  be  talking 
into  the  mouth-piece  of  a  wireless  tele- 
phone, and  not  knowing  whether  the 
speech  is  bdng  heard  or  whether  it  is 
not  being  head.  The  phonograph  is 


used  the  greater  portion  of  the  time,  for 
it  carries  better  than  the  human  voice. 
That  afternoon  our  concert  was  heard  at 
20  miles,  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard 
operator  having  listened  the  {^ater  part 
of  the  morning  and  afternoon.  At  four 
o'clock  we  retttfned  to  the  boat  for  New 
York. 

The  third  and  last  test  of  this  series, 
if  the  writer  correctly  recollects,  occurred 
in  January  of  1909.  After  all  the  pre- 
Uminaries.  such  as  the  wiring,  adjusting, 
substituting,  and  swearing,  the  phono- 
graph was  started,  and  for  upwards  of 
an  hour  we  did  not  think  of  changing  the 
record.  The  one  playing  happened  to  be, 
"The  Anvil  Chorus,"  from  the  opera, 
"II  Trovatore."  This  selection  was 
played  by  a  band  with  a  number  of 
persons  ^R^ustUng,  and  proved  to  be  a 
very  effective  record  for  fluctuating  the 
ammeters,  which  was  a  desired  feature. 
After  an  hour  had  passed  with  the  con- 
tinoal  playing  of  the  same  record,  we 
shut  down  the  generator  and  arcs,  while 
the  operator  listened  in  to  hear  whether 
Fort  Wood  would  call  us.  Upon  calling 
Port  Wood,  he  received  no  reply  from 
that  station,  but  Manhattan  Beach 
(DF)  immediately  called,  and  upon 
being  told  to  go  ahead,  telegraphed: 

' '  For  sake  change  the  tune."  When 

asked  whether  he  had  received  all  we  had 
spoken  and  played,  he  said  that  he  could 
get  all  of  it  without  trouble,  but  was  dis- 
gusted with  the  same  record  continuously. 
We  did  change,  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
morning  played  different  records.  At 
12  o'clock,  a  telegram  arrived  via  the 
Postal  Telegraph  station  telling  us  to 
abandon  the  tests  as  the  interference  was 
too  powerful  in  the  upper  bay  and  while 
we  had  been  heard  clearly  at  times,  the 
extreme  proximity  of  the  other  stations 
completely  overcame  our  signals.  We 
had  to  wait  until  4  o'clock  for  the  boat, 
so  devoted  the  time  to  visiting  the  build- 
ings and  looking  over  the  various  inter- 
esting features  of  the  resovation.  A 
hiunorous  incident,  the  writer  recalls, 
is  the  reporting  of  steamers  sighted  at 
Sandy  Hook.  The  two  telegraph  com- 
panies. Postal  and  Western  Union,  are 
located  at  the  end  of  the  Hook,  and  both 
have  tall  buildings  resembling  hght- 
houses.  The  one  we  visited  was  main- 
tained by  an  old  time  operator  who  had 
sa  wires  to  handle  beside  the  reporting 
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of  the  Steamships  sighted.  There  is 

great  rivalry  between  the  two  companies 
as  to  which  one  reports  a  steamer  first. 
The  dd-time  operator  had  .erected  a  few 
wires  from  a  pole  to  his  telegraph  station, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  wireless  station 
operator  and  other  local  talent  had  suc- 
ceeded in  constructing  a  simple  receiving 
set.  He  would  then  listen  with  the  tele- 
phones placed  on  his  head,  and  hear  the 
different  steamers  report  to  Fire  Island, 
about  40  miles  away.  Upon  the  first 
sign  of  smoke  over  the  horizon  about 
an  hour  and  a  half  later,  he  would  im- 
mediately telegraph  to  New  York  that 
the  steaoner  was  sighted.  Meanwhile, 
the  other  operator  in  the  other  building 
was  straining  his  eyes  through  a  5  ft. 
telescope  to  get  a  glimpse  at  the  fimnels 
of  the  boat.  For  sometime  the  competing 
operator  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
the  veteran  operator  could  report  the 
ships  before  they  could  even  be  seen,  and 
on  asking  him  was  informed  that  the 
operator  recognized  them  by  the  smoke 
mily!  The  news  finally  leaked  out.  and 
the  wireless  was  abandoned  for  the  pur- 
pose, only  the  long  telescopes  being  used. 

Tiooug^  these  tests  the  practicabifity 
of  the  wireless  telephone  was  found  to 
be  uncertain.  Though  these  tests  were 
performed  over  three  years  ago,  no  defi- 
nite advancement  has  been  made  in  the 
art.  The  greatest  difficulties  are  in  the 
arc,  condenser,  and  microphone.  The 
arcs  will  never  become  practical  as  they 
exist  at  present,  for  there  are  periods 
iRdien  the  oscillations  are  perfectly  steady, 
but  in  the  middle  of  an  important  con- 
versation, the  arcs  will  suddenly  sputter 
and  the  words  are.lost .  The  condensers  are 
a  ocmtinual  source  of  worry,  and,  unless 
accurately  constructed,  "will  break  down 
rapidly.  The  microphone.  Hkewise,  is 
mirchable,  and  continually  requiring 
attention.  These  weak  points  cause  the 
wireless  telephone  to  be  uncertain. 

The  points  to  be  learned  from  these 
tests  are:  to  employ  an  aerial  having  a 
large  capacity  and  many  leads  to  and 
from  the  aerial;  that  a  microphone*  of 
the  carbon  grain  type  with  a  continuous 
rotating  device  will  overcome  the  "bak- 
ing" to  a  great  extent;  that  the  condenser 
should  be  made  with  rotary  plates  in  oil, 
and  that  these  plates  may  he  larger  and 
separated  by  a  larger  gap  to  overcome 
the  breaking  down  as  experienced  irith 


smaller  gaps;  tliat  many  arcs  give  greater 

results  than  a  single  arc;  and.  finally, 
that  hot-wire  ammeters  are  necessaiy 
in  both  the  aerial  and  oscillation  dromt 
to  determine  whether  the  set  is  actually 
transmitting  high-frequency  waves  and 
whether  these  are  smooth  so  that  the 
conversation  and  music  will  be  heard  at 
the  receiving  end. 


Timing  Fast  Trains 
Perhaps  you  have  often  been  curious 
to  know  just  how  fast  you  were  travding 
on  a  railroad  train.  Many  roads  have 
little  white  posts  beside  the  track,  mark- 
ing the  miles  and  usually  the  quarter 
93M  half  miles  also,  but  these  may  not 
be  on  your  side  of  the  train. 

There  is  another  way  to  tell  the  miles. 
The  telegraph  poles  are  almost  invariably 
placed  fifty  yards  apart,  except  when 
they  carry  a  wery  large  number  of  wires, 
and  if  you  count  thirty-five  of  them  it 
will  be  a  mile.  If  you  have  a  watch  with 
second  hands  on  it  can  tell  just  hom 
many  miles  the  teun  is  travding  in  an 
hour. 


SiMwiuc  Mstbod  of  TIibIih  tlw  Ttain 


Note  the  time  from  one  mile  post  to 
the  next.  Anything  more  than  a  minute 
is  slower  than  sixty  miles  an  hour.  If 
the  second  hand  gets  past  the  minute 
and  down  to  thirty  seconds  you  are  going 
fOTty  miles  an  hour.  If  it  gets  only  twelve 
seconds  past  the  minute  you  are  going 
fifty  miles  an  hour  and  so  on. 

You  may  cut  tiiis  out  and  take  it  \mh 
you  on  the  train  next  time  you  make  a 
railway  journey,  and  see  if  you  can  deter* 
mine  your  speed. — Nm  York  Sun. 


Be  thankful  every  day;  don't  pile  your 
gratitude  all  onto  one  day.  The  man 
who  is  thankful  only  when  the  Governor 
says  he  must,  never  is  very  thankful  any 
day. 
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WIRELESS  NEWS 


The  Amateur  Wireless  Telegraph  Asso- 
ciation of  New  Bedford  has  at  present 
twenty-four  members,  and  is  desirous  of 
extending  to  other  Amateurs  in  New 
Bedford  and  vicinity  the  benefits  of  same 
through  their  becoming  members.  The 
purposes  of  the  Assodation  are  to  promote 
wireless  tclc^'raphy  among  indi\dduals 
for  both  knowledRc  and  pleasure;  through 
becoming  members  of  the  Association 
amateurs  aid  in  preventing  intecferenoe 
and  also  extend  their  knowledge  of  wire- 
less tclct^raphy  and  other  affiliated  arts; 
Practical  demonstrations  and  lectures 
bong  arranged  fcnr  every  meeting  of  the 
Association;  The  Association  has  meas- 
uring and  testing  instruments  of  various 
kinds  which  are  loaned  to  members  free 
of  any  charge,  also  a  technical  Hbraiy  to 
^rtucfa  members  can  refer,  including  all 
magazines  pcrtaminc^  to  wireless. 

The  rating  of  members'  transmitting 
s^  are  from  a  1  in.  coil  to  a  3  kw.  open 
core  transformer,  the  Association  having 
the  use  of  a  1  kw.  set  with  which  they 
conduct  experiments  of  research. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  are: 
Chas.  Praihanzels,  president;  Chester 
Dable,  \'ice-president ;  Edw.  De  Mello, 
Secretary;  Wm.  Isherwood,  treasurer; 
Herbert  Charuky,  collector;  Lester 
Jenkins,  operator  and  librarian;  Chester 
Dahl  and  Geo.  W.  Pope,  auditon. 


Vancouver,  B.C.,  Sept.  18,  1911. 

On  August  17th,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Wireless  Amateurs  of  Vancouver,  B.C., 
a  Wireless  Association  was  formed. 

The  object  of  this  club  is  to  assist  its 
members  in  the  study  of  Wireless  Teleg- 
raphy and  Telephony,  and  to  prevent 
inteifcrcnce  with  the  government  and 
commercial  stations. 

The  officers'  arc:  President,  Clill  C. 
Watson;  Vice-President,  J.  Amott;  Sec- 
retary, A.  H.  Mackay;  Treasiu^r  and 
Chief  Operator,  E.  Kclley;  Assistant 
Operator,  H.  Jones;  Corresponding  Sec- 
rrtary,  C.  Riesterer. 

The  Club  would  like  to  communicate 
with  other  Associations  otgaimsed  for  the 


same  purpose.  Communications  should 
be  addressed  to  Corresponding  Secretary, 
1934  William  St.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Norfli  Carolina. — Frying  Pan  Shoals 

Lightvessel — Wireless  telegraph  station 
established. — A  wireless  telegraph  station, 
call  letters  "NLC,"  has  been  established 
on  board  Frying  Pan  Shoals  Lightvessd, 
No.  94,  seacoast  of  North  Carolina. 

Approx.  position:  Lat.  33**  33' 3(y  N. 
Long.  77°  48'  20"  W. 

(See  Notice  to  Mariners  No.  47(3401) 
of  1911).    (N.M.  6,  1912.) 
{Notice  to  Mariners  No.  5  (146),  Bureau 

of  Lighthouses,  Washington,  1912). 
H.  O.  Charts  Nos.  21a,  1411  and  943. 
U.S.  Coast  Survey  Charts  Nos.  11,  149 

and  150. 

List  of  Lights  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 

Coasts,  1911.  Nos.  977  and  978. 
U.S.  Coast  Pilot,  Part  VU,  1906,  page  16. 


Lilt  €f  Wiretess  Telegrapb  Statkms  of 
the  World 

A  complete  list  of  the  naval  wireless 
shore  stations  and  ships  of  the  Navy 
equipped  with  wireless  apparatus  is  pul>- 
hshed  in  the  "List  of  Wireless  Telegraph 
Stations  of  the  World,"  copies  of  which 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  at  a  cost  oc 
15  cents  each  (money  order). 

The  above  takes  the  place  of  Special 
Notice  to  Mariners  No.  47a,  of  November 
22,  1904. 


Wiretefls  from  SpHBbasen 

The  first  press  telegrams  from  Spitz- 
bcr?;en  were  received  in  Christiania  on 
November  30th,  1911.  The  wireless  station 
at  that  far  northern  place  has  also  been  in 
commimication  from  time  to  time  "with 
Norddoich,  Gcnnany;  Poldhu,  England; 
and  Paris.  It  is  reported  that  150  persons 
are  spendin^^  the  ijresent  winter  in 
Spitzbergen,  including  six  women  and  two 
chiidrCTi. — Scientific  AinmieaH, 
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QUESTIONS   AND  ANSWERS 

Oaectiooa  oa  elsctrical  aod  meclMnlcal  mibjecta  of  general  Intereit  will  Vx;  answered,  aa  far  u  poaitble.  la  thk 
dApwtiiMOt.  free  of  charge.   Tbe  writer  most  ^ve  hk  name  and  addreet.  and  the  anawer  will  be  publiabed  ondcr 

Miy  three  Qoeniaai  mv  b«  Mat  at  mm  obm.   No  attention  will  be  tjtvtn  to  qaeetioBe  wfakh  do  aok  fallow  thw 

Owliur  to  the  lars*  number  of  queetiooa  received.  It  la  rarelr  that  a  reply  can  be  given  In  the  Mnt  lane  aftar 
receipt.  Ouestioiui  for  which  a  ipeedy  reply  la  desired  will  be  answered  by  mail  if  fifty  ceota  la  endoaed.  Tbia 
amount  la  not  to  be  conaidered  aa  payneat  for  le^t  bat  ia  ainply  to  cover  cleikal  wpiuaea.  |>oalTite  aad  eoat 
of  letter  writing.  Aa  the  time  reqiiiwd  >i>  pt  •  ^MMBOo  MUrfMloiily  wammtA  trufai.  we  ca—ot  faiaalaa  u 

aiuwer  within  a  definite  time. 

If  a  QUMtion  entail*  an  Lnordioate  amount  of  research  or  calculation,  a  special  charge  of  one  dollar  or  nior« 
will  be  n^^^depending  on  tbe  amount  of  labor  reQuired.    Readera  ^'^^^  every  caae,  be  notified  if  each  a  chane 


1745.  BtoctropUtiiig.  H.  S.  M..  Syracuse, 
N.Y.,  has  been  trying  to  plate  iron  with  copper, 
using  an  ordinary  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper. 
The  results  are  not  satisfactory,  and  he  asM  for 
advice.  Ans. — While  the  sulphate  solution  may 
be  used  for  the  body  of  the  deposit,  a  preliminary 
coating  should  be  made  in  a  bath  consisting  of 
the  double  cyanide  of  potassium  and  copper. 
To  make  tins,  proceed  as  follows:  In  500  parts 
of  warm  water,  dissolve  30  parts  of  neutral  copper 
acetate,  30  parts  of  crystallized  sodium  sulphite, 
and  5  i)arts  of  ammonium  carbonate.  In  an- 
other 500  parts  of  water  now  dissolve  35  parts 
of  98  percent  or  99  percent  potassium  cyanide, 
and  pour  this  into  the  former  solution,  while 
heating.  All  parts  are  by  weight.  Be  sure  you 
leoognize  the  poiaooouB  character  of  the  cyamde. 

1746.  Transformer  Control.  H.  R.  P., 
Franklin,  N.H.,  (1)  has  a  kw.  open-core 
transformer  for  wireless  use  that  seems  to  draw 
too  much  current  from  the  110-volt  60-<^yde 
lighting  mains,  and  subjecfai  him  to  wtmn  crit{> 
cism  for  interference  with  the  regular  electric 
lights.  He  asks  if  a  choke  coil  can  be  in.serted 
that  will  reduce  this  trouble  without  cutting 
down  the  power.  (2)  In  r^ard  to  examina- 
tions for  securing  a  position  in  the  tF.S.  Navy 
as  a  wireless  operator,  are  there  examinations  to 
take  other  than  those  specified  in  the  January 
magarine?  Ans. — (1)  Evidently  you  are  draw- 
ing a  pretty  large  ctirrent,  and  the  electric 
lighting  company  ought  to  require  you  to  remedy 
the  trouble.  This  you  cannot  do  and  retain 
present  location  and  wiring  without  reducing 
tihe  power  of  the  I4>paratus.  We  woidd  advise 
you  to  try  a  water  ibeostat,  using  merely  a 
wooden  paiil  with  an  iron  grate  or  pulley  at  top 
and  bottom,  and  a  solution  of  carlMjiiate  of  soda. 
By  varying  the  strength  of  solution  and  distance 
between  ^tes.  you  can  get  a  wide  range  of 
COOtfoI,  and  perhaps  find  that  less  current  than 
you  have  been  using  will  suffice.  (2)  Write 
to  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washing- 
ton,  D.C  They  will  ftumish  all  the  informatton 
desired,  even  to  sending  sample  eumination 
papers. 

1747.  Fhr  Wheel  Enicnuu  P.  R.  W.,  Inde- 
pendence, Mo.,  asks  wliere  lie  can  bnv  a  device 

to  conserve  the  power  in  a  fly  wheel.  Ans. — 
We  do  not  know  whether  you  are  in  earnest  in 
this  qoMtion  or  merely  joking,  for  it  is  only 
aaotiier  way  of  asking  for  perpetual  motion. 
In  iStoB  aearai  you  meet  tlie  inevilaliie  fate 
that  the  laws  of  nature  have  prescribed. 


1748.  ladnetiMi  Mefeor.  F.  M.,  Corvallis. 

Ore.,  wishes  to  rewind  a  7H  h.p.  3-phase,  60- 
cycle,  220-volt  motor  that  has  been  through  a 
fire.  He  asks  for  information.  Ans. — ^The 
simplest  and  altogether  sufSdent  method  will  be 
to  take  off  the  burned  coils,  make  a  suitaWe 
wooden  form  on  which  to  wind  new  coils  of  the 
same  shape  as  original  ones.  From  the  name- 
plate  on  motor,  copy  all  the  data  and  send  it  to 
the  manufacturer  with  the  request  that  they  send 
a  blue-print  showing  the  method  of  connection. 
You  can  purcha.se  coils  from  them  all  ready  ir< 
put  in  place,  and  perhaps  cheaper  than  you  can 
make  toem  yourself. 

1749.  Reciprocating  Motor.  C.  B.  D.  asks 
what  there  is  impractical  about  such  a  device. 
Electromagnets  would  seem  to  be  euormoudy 
strong  and  capable  of  producing  vigorous  rota- 
tive power.  Ans. — This  was  the  first  form  of 
electric  motors,  and  by  all  odds  they  were  the 
poorest  that  have  ever  been  made.  The  mu • 
netie  pull  can  be  enonnous,  and  even  ghre  tte 
builder  difficulty  in  providing  sufficient  strength 
of  structure  to  withstand  it.  Time,  however, 
is  required  for  a  current  to  cstabli^  itself  in 
the  etectromanets,  and  this  means  a  low  speei 
of  rotation,  wasteful  eddy  currents  wQl  flow 
in  magnet  cores  and  armatures,  and  this  means 
low  efficiency.  The  worst  feature  is  the  rrauiie- 
ment  for  make-and-break  cootaets.  Of  all 
things  in  an  electric  motor  there  must  be  a  coo* 
tinmty  of  the  circuit.  Even  the  feeble  sparkisg 
at  the  brushes  of  an  ordinary  motor  is  objection- 
able. In  your  motor,  you  would  require  a  coo-  I 
tinuous  performance  of  what  you  see  when  a 
trolley  wheel  leaves  the  wire.    It  is  impossible 

to  conceive  any  motive  power  acting  under  raoie 
favorable  conditions  than  in  the  ordinary  electric 
motor,  where  the  action  of  tbe  field  flux  on  die 
currents  in  tike  armature  conductors  produos 
a  continuous  and  highly  efTident  torque.  See 
our  article  on  electric  motors  in  the  January. 
1907,  magaaiae. 

1750.  Patents.  G.  T.  C,  fjaco,  Me.,  asks  if 
there  are  now  any  patents  on  the  "squirrel-<age'' 
rotor  for  induction  motors,  or  on  the  "spUt- 
phaae"  sdieme  of  nuking  single>phaae  inductaoo 
motors  self 'Starting,  or  indeed  on  any  otiwr  part 
or  scheme  of  single-phase  motors?  .\ns. — AD 
the  fundamental  patents  on  three-phase  motors 
have  now  expired,  as  also  those  on  the  split- 
phase  oonstnictioo.  It  is  of  interest,  however, 
that  patents  wefe  nsuad  on  January  ^,  1^^^ 
oovefmg  the  "oompenaated  rqwilaion-indartintf* 
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single-phase  motor.  While  the  patentee,  Latour, 
of  France,  made  bis  application  in  1901,  it  has 
been  tiie  subject  of  an  tnterferenoe  of  a  simtlar 

application  by  Winter  and  Eichberg,  of  Germany. 
In  this  country  the  motor  appears  as  one  of  the 
products  of  the  General  Electric  Oompaay,  and 
19  designated  as  the  "RI"  type. 

1751.  InducUon  Coil.  G.  M.,  Jr.,  Phfla- 
delphia.  Pa.,  asks:  (1)  I  am  building  the  coil 
described  in  tbePebruary,  1911,  issue.  ^  Will 
you  tdl  1IK  how  inticli  irire  I  wiU  MM  for  prinuuy 

wire?    Please  tell  me  in  pounds  so  I  can  go  to 
the  store  and  buy  the  right  amount.    (2)  Will 
blade  6ber  do  instead  of  red?   (3)  What  do  you 
ilMaiibv"oiled  linen"  for  the  core?  (4)Whatkind 
of  ofl  mU  I  use  for  the  linen?  (5)  The  primary 
has  three  lavers  of  wire;  what  will  I  do  with 
the  ends?   Ans, — (1)  The  pnm&ry  will  require 
•ppfDMBiately  2  lbs.  of  wire.    (2)  Black  fiber 
wm  answer  the  purpose.    (3)  By  "oiled  linen," 
the  author  refers  to  the  high-grade  insulating 
medium  known  to  the  trade  as  "empire  cloth," 
which  may  be  obtained  from  any  large  electrical 
supply  house.    (4)  The  object  of  bringing  out 
the  loops  in  the  primary  winding  is  to  enable 
the  user  to  take  taps  from  any  one  of  the  three 
layers,  or,  in  other  words,  to  vary  the  number 
of  turns  in  primary  winding  at  wUl.   This  wUl 
permit  of  the  use  of  several  types  of  interrupters. 
For  instance,  with  an  electrolytic  interrupter, 
the  best  results  will  be  obtained  by  using  the  full 
three  layers  of  wire,  making  connection  at  the 
ends  of  the  windiog.  The  OTdiaaiy  vibrator 
intemipter  will  diow  oetter  lesults  on  either  one 
or  two  layers,  depending  upon  the  speed  of 
vibrator  and  the  impressed  voltage     (5)  There 
M  no  reason  for  cuttmg  the  loops  as  you  suggest, 
and,  indeed,  such  a  proceeding  is  very  likely  to 
result  in  confusion,  as  it  is  evident  that  you  do 
not  understand  the  underlying  principles  of 
the  work  you  are  doing.    We  suggest  that  you 
bring  leads  to  four  binding  posts,  lettering  them 
A,  B,Cand  D  for  convenience  as  per  the  diagram. 
By  connecting  to  A  and  B  you  will  then  include 
one  layer  in  your  circuit;  from  A  to  C  will  give 
two  layers  and  from  A  to      three,  or  the  total 
onniber  of  layers. 

1752.  Wireless.  L.  V.  A.,  Homer,  Mich., 
asks:  (1)  Are  the  Thos.  M.  St.  John  wireless 
iastmineiits  up  to  the  staodard?  (2)  Will  I 

have  to  get  a  permit  to  put  up  a  wireless  station 
with  a  sending  range  oi  17  miles  and  receiving 
range  either  700  or  from  1,500  to  2,000  miles? 
(3)  I  live  about  half  way  between  the  east  and 
west  borders  of  Michigan  Oower  penhisnla) 
and  in  the  second  row  of  counties  from  the  bot- 
tom. Do  ocean  ships  send  far  enough  to  reach 
me  from  200  or  300  miles  out  in  the  Atlantic? 
Ans. — (1)  We  have  heard  nothing  aj^inst  them 
and  bdieve  they  are  worth  the  pnces  asked. 
We  would  advise  you  to  buy  the  highest-class 
instruments  you  can  afford.  (2)  Not  at  present. 
Legislation  to  this  e£fect  is  sought  by  the  navy 
department,  but  is  warmly  opposed  by  seversd 
interests.  (3)  Not  under  ordinary  aircum- 
Stances. 

1753.  Inioot  Aerial.  L.  D.  H..  Manchester, 
Eng.,  asks:  (1)  Is  it  possible  to  telegraph  over 
the  distance  of  one  mile,  using  an  indoor  aerial 
and  suitable  apparatus?  If  so,  please  nve  details 
of  aerial,  (ji)  Any  Anierican  hanabooks  or 


books  dealing  with  construction  of  wireless 
a^asatus  from  an  amateur's  point  of  view  with 
prices  of  same.  Ans. — (1)  It  is  possible,  but 
badly  practical  to  use  an  indoor  aerial  to  send 
one  mile  should  you  happen  to  live  in  a  house 
with  a  high  attic  and  have  the  apparatus  on  the 
first  floor.  If  you  can  attain  an  antenna  height 
of  30  ft,  above  the  instruments,  a  2  in.  spark 
coil  used  in  conjimction  wnth  loose-coupled 
sending  set  and  electiolytic  or  crystal  detector 
should  work  very  niody.  (2)  We  ean  sttpply 
a  list  of  good  books  on  the  subject  of  wireless, 
and  one  can  also  be  found  in  the  current  number 
of  the 

1754.  Diagram  for  Wireless  Set  F.  M.  L., 
Portland,  Ore.,  asks:  (1)  Where  can  I  find  a 
diagram  for  the  following  set:  aerial,  six  alumi- 
num wires  No.  14  BAS.,  2  ft.  apart,  60  ft.  hibdi, 
75  ft.  long,  thrsMlide  timing  coil,  No.  24  B.^. 
enameled  wire  on  core  3  in.  in  diameter,  9  in. 
long,  silicon  detector,  variable  and  fixed  con- 
densers? (2)  The  wave  ieagth  of  the  set? 
(3)  How  can  I  improve  the  set?  Ans. — (1) 
See  Fig.  48,  page  97,  of  the  "Manual  of  Wireless 
Telegraphy"  for  Use  of  Naval  Electricians,  1909 
edition.  This  will  give  you  a  choice  of  several 
diagrams  emptoying  tiw  tutraments  mentioned. 

(2)  ItniKissible  to  state,  owing  to  variation 
caused  bv  local  conditions.  (3)  By  using  an 
inductively  coupled  tuner. 

1755.  Wireless.  H.  A.  M„  Silver  Creek, 
N.Y.,  asks:  (1)  If  the  following  dimensions 
are  reasonably  correct  for  the  oonstruction  of  a 
1  lew.  open-«ore  transformer  for  wireless  use^ 
when  used  on  60<ycle,  110>volt  current,  please 
advise  approximate  output  when  used  on  120- 
cycle  llO-volt  current.  Core  IJ^  in.  diameter, 
14  in.  long,  primaiy  winding  two  layers  of  No.  12 
dec.  wire,  secondary  winding  12  lbs.  (d  No.  32 
S.S.C.  wire.  (2)  What  woula  the  corresponding 
dimensions  and  dat^i  be,  for  construction  of  a 
transformer  of  1  kw.  output,  same  to  be  used 
on  llO-volt,  120-cycle  alteniating  current,  trans- 
former to  be  of  the  open-core  type?  Approxi- 
mate secondary  voltage  desired  15,000  to  20,000. 

(3)  If  answers  to  alxjvc  questions  require  an 
inordinate  amoimt  of  resoirch  or  adculation, 
will  you  kindly  advise  me  approximately  the 
proportion  of  dmerencc  between  the  dimensions 
and  windings  of  transformers,  open-core,  when 
same  are  made  to  be  used  on  60-cycle  currentL 
or  when  made  to  be  used  on  120-cycle  current? 
That  is,  if  t3ie  ooro  for  a  given  siae  of  60<ycle 
transformer  is  1 in.  x  14  in.,  as  above,  how 
would  the  core  for  a  120-cycle  instrument  com- 
pare in  size,  if  output  is  same  as  the  60-cycle  one? 
Ans. — (1)  While  you  could  undoubtedly  use  the 
above  transformer  up  to  1  lew.,  so  far  as  input 
is  concerned,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  out- 
put would  \xi  very  disappointing.  The  core  is 
too  small  and  there  are  not  enough  turns  in  the 
primary.  By  using  the  inevitable  impedance 
coil,  you  can  use  we  transformer  on  either  60- 
or  120-cyclc  circuits.  (2  and  3)  The  design 
and  calciUation  of  open-core  transformers  are  by 
no  means  as  simple  and  reliable  as  hi  the  ease 
of  the  closed-core  type,  and  for  your  purpose 
the  calculation  liecomes  even  more  complex. 
We  would  suggest  that  you  look  up  an  article 
in  our  August,  1911,  issue,  on  &q)erimental 
Hiigh-Prequency  Apparatus,  for  data  in  regsid 
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to  a  }^  kw.  open-core  transformer;  and  in  the 
following  number,  an  article  on  the  design  and 
calculation  of  ^osed-core  instruments.  The 
advaats^et  offered  by  the  open-core  tran$fonner 
are  very  nearly  offset  by  its  low  efficiency  and 
difficulty  of  securing  correct  design  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  closed-core  type  is  easily  built,  and 
18  much  1«3S  expensive,  owing  partly  to  its  smaller 
rize  for  a  given  output,  and  when  properly  de- 
signed is  superior  to  the  open -core  for  charging 
condensers.  A  transformer  designed  for  use 
on  60^de  circuits  may  be  used  at  somewhat 
lower  output  on  120<ycle  circuits.  It  is  CoaDt" 
mon  practice,  however,  to  reduoe  the  iralitms  ol 
iron  in  the  core  when  the  higher  frequency  is 
useda 

17S6.  Transformer.  W.  H.  H.,  Pittsburgh, Pa., 

says:  I  am  constructing  the  transformer  and 
rectifier,  as  described  in  the  Januarv',  1911,  issue, 
and  have  n.m  into  a  little  trouble.  Instead  of 
getting  100  turns  per  layer  of  the  iNo.  16  D.C.C. 
win,  I  can  wind  only  88  turns  in  the  space  of 
5H  in.,  and  of  the  Na  20  D.C.C.  wire,  I  can 


wind  but  128  turns  in  the  space.  The  wire  is  of 
correct  gauge,  for  I  have  proved  it  with  a  microm- 
eter, so  I  not  see  how  it  would  be  possible  to 
wind  more  turns  than  stated  above.  I  use  a 
lathe  to  wind.  Ynn  will  note,  with  the  number 
of  turns  mentioned  above,  the  voltage  would 
be  about  13 V$  and  25  as  intended  (but  I  wotild 
like  to  know  whether  it  is  all  right  to  use  but 
768  turns  on  the  primary  or  whether  I  dioald 
add  the  7th  layer  to  make  the  number  specified 
in  magazine.  I  have  the  coil  wound  (176  turns 
on  secondary  and  768  turns— 6  layers — primaiy), 
but  have  not  cut  the  wire,  and  will  await  yoor 
advices  before  completing.  Ans.— While  the 
smaller  number  of  turns  will  work  the  iron  at  a 
somewhat  higher  density  than  intended,  still  the 
core  is  generous  and  if  you  do  not  intend  to  oae 
the  transformer  for  greater  periods  of  time  than, 
say,  half  an  hour  without  turning  off  the  current, 
the  smaller  number  of  turns  will  give  very  satis- 
factory results.  We  advise,  however,  that  you 
wind  the  full  nuii^[>erasQieciflsd,inoirderto  get 
fha  greatest  efficienqr. 


SENDING  SECOND-CLASS  MAIL  BY  FREIGHT 


A  few  months  since  the  Post  Office 
Department,  inspired  by  a  deare  to  show 

an  apparent  bookkeeping  surplus  which 
has  never  been  demanded  by  the  Ameri- 
can public  or  its  rcpresentetives  in  Con- 
gress, changed  the  method  of  transporting 
second-class  matter  in  an  important 
particular.  The  larger  portion  of  the 
monthly  mailing  of  Electrician  and  Me- 
dumic  is  no  logger  transported  by  mail 
trains,  but  goes  by  so-called  fast  freight 
to  various  central  distributing  points  or 
often  to  its  tinal  destination.  The  result 
has  been  an  unprecedented  number  of 
complaints  in  regard  to  delayed  delivery 
of  the  magazine.  The  Post  Office  De- 
partment seems  not  to  know  how  long 
it  will  take  magasnnes  to  reach  a  given 
point,  and  in  some  instances  from  three 
to  six  weeks  have  been  required  for  copies 
to  reach  our  subscribers  in  Texas  or  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  whereas  the  mail  trains 
formerly  carried  the  magazines  to  the 
most  distant  part  of  the  continental 
United  States  within  a  week.  The 
publisher  is  tmable  to  help  out  his  sub- 
scriliers  in  this  matter.  The  present 
attitude  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
to  publishers  is  that  they  are  receiving 
from  the  government  an  unwarranted 
subddy,  and  every  effort  is  being  exerted 
to  raise  the  second-class  postal  rate. 
Under  these  drcvunstances  any  com- 


plaint as  to  the  quality  of  service  to' 

nishcd  is  met  with  retort  tibat  the  cheapest 
that  can  be  given  is  too  good  for  the  price 
we  are  paying. 

As  to  me  justice  of  the  present  postal 
rate  to  the  government,  to  the  publisher, 
and  to  the  subscriber,  we  shall  not  argue 
The  subscriber  to  American  magazines 
receives  far  more  for  his  money  than  is 
the  ciisc  in  any  other  country  in  the  world, 
and  it  may  truthfidly  be  said  that  the 
whole  advantage  of  the  low  postal  rate 
has  been  passed  on  to  the  subscriber. 
If  the  postal  rate  is  increased  many  pub- 
lishers will  go  out  of  business  and  the 
subscriber  will  pay  a  higher  price  for 
magazines.    It  is  for  the  public  to  decide 
if  they  deare  thu  to  happen;  and  the 
subscribers  to  this  magazine  can  serve 
themselves  effectively  if  they  will  give 
the  publislier  definite  information  of  any 
undue  delay  in  the  arrival  of  magazines. 
A  complaint  that  a  magazine  has  not 
arrived  is  not  of  so  much  value  as  a  defi- 
nite statement  of  the  date  of  arrival  of  a 
magazine  which  has  been  delayed.  To 
help  the  publi^ers  of  the  magazines,  and 
of  this  magazine  in  particular,  if  you  do 
not  receive  your  magazine  within  one 
day  of  tiie  usual  time,  will  you  kindly 
inform  your  local  postmaster  and  ask 
him  to  start  an  inquiry  and  also  report 
the  facts  to  us.' 
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TRADE  NOTES 

The  catalog  recently  issued  by  the  Ferro 
Machine  and  Foundry  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  OhiO) 
win  especially  please  anyone  who  is  at  all  inter- 
ested va  marine  engines.  This  company,  which 
is  probably  the  largest  marine  engine  building 
ooDcera  in  the  world,  have  included  in  their 
catalog  a  tvdl  written  and  cuoeedingly  interesting 
practical  treatise  on  the  correct  design  and  con- 
struction of  manne  engines  and  their  equipment. 
Some  of  the  topics  taken  up  in  this  treatise  are: 
The  Gaanline  Ei^pne  of  the  Past  and  Present; 
How  Ibforine  Gasoline  Engines  Operate;  The 
Carburetor;  Ignition;  The  Make  and  Break 
System  of  Ignition;  S<3uro^  of  Electrical  Cur- 
rent; Installation  of  Ignitioil,  Cooling  System 
and  Lubrication.  The  Company  has  attempted 
to  make  this  treatise  as  compt^enstve  as  was 
possible  in  the  space  available.  Much  of  the 
mformation  is  entirely  new  and  is  the  result  of 
extensive  search  on  the  part  of  tbdr  Bngineenng 
and  Experimental  departments.  Technical  ex- 
pressions, which  are  likely  to  be  unfamiliar  to 
some  of  their  readers,  have  been  carefully  ex- 
plained in  a  elossaiy  of  terms,  which  is  included 
.m  tiie  catalog.  Also,  believing  that  photo- 
graphs would  be  more  ea^^ily  understood  by  the 
laymen  than  would  mechanical  drawings,  a 
lar:^e  number  of  photographs  have  been  used 
to  illustrate  the  treatise.  Copies  of  the  catalog 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  Ferro  Macbine 
ana  Foundry  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
mentioning  the  Electrician  and  Muhanic. 


The  Clapp-Eastham  Co.,  of  Cambridge,  Mass  , 
are  manufacturing  a  most  excellent  line  of  metal 
mast  antennae.  These  antennae  are  made  from 
3  in.  galvanized  iron  pipe  coming  in  10  ft.  sec- 
tions, having  telescoping  joints,  which  may  be 
fitted  together  to  form  a  pole  of  any  height  up 
to  80  ft.,  beyond  which  it  is  not  practical  to  go. 
Each  pole  is  fitted  with  a  metal  cap  for  exoluding 
nin  and  snow,  and  the  pole  is  insulated  from  the 
ground  by  means  of  a  high-tension  insulator 
supplied  with  the  mast.  The  {>ole  is  extremely 
light,  weighing  only  about  5  lbs.  per  10  ft.  scc- 
woa,  and  is  supported  by  means  of  guy  wires 
fislened  to  lugs,  wfaidi  are  placed  at  intenralt 
along  the  pole.  This  tv'pe  of  mast  is  slightly 
diflicult  to  erect,  in  that  it  must  be  supported 
by  guy  wires  held  at  four  comers,  while  being 
raised,  as  it  will  not  sappCMrt  its  own  weight 
without  budding.  However,  if  a  Uttle  care  is 
used  to  keep  the  mast  in  a  vertical  position  while 
going  up,  it  will  prove  a  very  substantial  an- 
tenna, owing  to  the  strength  of  the  supporting 
CUft.  The  leading-in  wire  is  fastened  directly 
to  tbs  base  of  the  pole,  and  both  the  pole  and 
guy  wires  act  as  a  part  of  the  antenna,  the  latter 
bemg  insulated  by  means  of  strain  insulators  at 
their  lower  end. 

This  type  of  antenna  may  not  only  be  erected 
on  the  ground,  but  also  lends  itself  well  to  insu- 
lation on  the  rot  f  of  a  building,  in  which  case  the 
smallest  diameter  of  the  building  should  not 
t>e  lees  tiuui  the  height  of  the  p<Ne  which  it  is 
proposed  to  erect. 

This  company  will  supply  these  aerials  com- 
plete, including  mast,  antenna  wire,  insulating 
oase  and  strain  insulators  as  fdlows:  30  ft.  mast 


complete,  $16.15;  40  ft.,  $19.30;  50  ft.,  $25.15; 
60  ft.,  $30.50;  80  ft.,  $43.15. 

Above  prices  are  net  cash  with  order  F.O.B., 
Caaibridge,  Mass. 


It  may  be  of  interest  to  many  of  our  readers 
to  know  that  the  Boston  School  of  Telegraphy 

is  now  giving  a  special  course  which  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  training  of  amateurs  on  the 
'  subject  of  wireless  telqgramiy.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  course  to  especifllly  meet  the  needs 
those  who  are  desirous  of  entering  the  Com- 
mercial Wireless  Telegraphy  Service. 

Mr.  Harold  J.  Power  of  Tufts  College,  a  well- 
known  wirdess  expert,  and  who  was  formerly 
an  operator  on  the  Harvard  and  Yale  boats  and 
also  upon  Col.  Astor's  private  yaclit  will  give 
^Hffiflf  instnictions. 


Recent  General  Electric  Bulletins 

In  Bulletin  No.  4924  is  described  the  General 

Electric  Company's  Thomson  Prepayment 
Watt-hour  Meters  for  direct  and  alternating 
current,  Types  CP-4  and  IP-4. 

Bulletin  No.  4887  is  a  rather  attractive  bulletin 
— illustratingand  describing  the  General  Electric 
Company's  Turbo-Generator  Sots  in  capacities 
of  from  5  to  3(M)  k.w  All  of  these  sets  are  of  the 
horizontal  tyije  and  can  be  arranged  to  operate 
either  condensing  or  non-condensing,  and  at  any 
steam  prcs*  ;are  above  80  lbs.  for  the  smaller  sizes, 
and  lOO  !!  i.  for  the  larger. 

Bulletin  No.  4900,  just  issued  by  the  General 
Electric  Company,  is  devoted  to  apparatus  used 
in  connection  with  Series  Incandescent  Street 
Lighting,  and  supersedes  in  part  the  Company's 
previous  bulletin  on  this  subject.  The  bulletin 
is  practically  an  ordering  catalogue  and  contains 
no  description  other  than  that  afforded  by  the- 
illustrations.  It  Usts  lamp  brackets  of  various- 
style  (giving  their  dimensions),  tungsten  econ- 
omy diffu-sers,  G-E  Edison  Mazda  street  series 
lamps,  constant  current  transformers,  switch- 
board panels,  and  lightning  arresters. 

"Small  Plant  Direct  Current  Switchboards"" 
is  the  title  of  Bulletin  No.  4919,  recently  issued 
by  the  General  Electric  Company.  The  bulletin 
is  devoted  to  a  description  of  panels  which  are 
derigned  for  ttie  control  of  three-wire  generatoit. 
The  panels  are  arranged  for  125  and  250  voltS, 
and  in  capacities  of  from  25  to  100  kw. 

The  General  Electric  Company's  Bulletin 
No.  4904,  illustrates  and  describes  three-phase 
panels  for  use  in  smaO  or  isolated  plants  con* 
taining  but  one  generator.  These  panels  are 
not  intended  for  the  parallel  operation  of  gen- 
erators^ but  for  installation  in  a  siritdiboard. 
oonsistmg  of  two  or  more  panels. 

Bulletin  No.  4905  is  devoted  to  panels  designed 
for  general  use  in  small  central  stations  and  iso- 
lated plants,  and  are  for  use  with  one  set  of  bus- 
bare,  to  which  the  generators  and  feeders  are 
connected,  and  are  suited  to  tUb  paialkl  openo- 
tion  of  generators. 

Each  of  the  above  bulletins  contains  connec- 
tion and  dimension  diagrams  of  panels  of  various 
sizes. 

Bulletin  No.  4001,  just  issued  by  the  General 
Electric  Company,  is  devoted  to  Alternating 
Current  Switchboard  Panels  with  Oil  Switches 
attached,  and  designed  for  three-phase,  thiee* 
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wire  circuits:  240,  480  and  600  volts,  25-60  cycles. 
This  supersedes  the  Company's  previous  bvilletin 
on  tins  subject 

Bulletin  No.  4907,  recently  issued  by  the 
General  Electric  Company,  contains  interesting 
data  relative  to  the  lighting  of  offices,  banks  and 
public  buildings  by  G.E.  Edison  Mazda  lamps, 
in  this  connection  are  shown  illastntioas  of 
numerous  buildings  lighted  with  these  lamps 
and  data  are  included  giving  the  number  and 
sizes  of  the  lamps  in  each  installation.  The  pub- 
lication  contains  a  history  of  the  develop* 
ment  of  the  incandescent  lamp,  and  other  in- 
formation of  interest  to  the  ooTwimef  oC  conent 
for  Ughting  purposes. 

Without  doubt,  the  lighting  of  textile  mJUa 
exerts  an  important  influence  on  the  amount 
and  cost  of  production,  the  qiiality  of  the  product, 
the  amount  of  spoilage,  the  safety  of  the  cm 
ployccs  and  their  willingness  and  ability  to 
furnish  the  best  possible  returns  in  labor. 

Bulletin  No.  4906,  just  published  by  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Cconpany,  is  devoted  to  thts^  sub- 
ject, and  in  this  connection  considers  those  items 
briefly.  It  descril>es  the  new  drawn  wire  G.E. 
Edison  Mazda  Lamps,  which  are  particularly 
suited  to  this  class  of  illumination,  contains 
illustrations  of  various  installations  of  these 
lamps,  and  makes  recommendations  relative 
to  the  illuminalioTi  t>f  various  departments  of 
textile  mills.  The  publication  is  enclosed  in  a 
imttter  striking  cover. 

Bulletin  No.  4893,  recently  issued  by  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company,  is  devoted  to  a  general 
description  of  two  automatic  time  switches  manu- 
factured by  that  Company.  The  bulletin  con- 
tains diagrams  and  dimensions. 

The  General  Electric  Company  has  just  issued 
a  bulletin,  No.  4920,  describing  its  G.E.  203A 
Railway  Motor  which  is  of  the  box  frame,  com- 
mutating  pole  type,  rated  at  50  h.p.  on  600  volts, 
aiMl  40  h.p.  on  500  volts.  The  motor  emtxxhes 
rsdieany  new  features  of  construction  which 
have  been  developed  with  a  view  to  eflFecting 
greater  economy  in  railway  motor  operation, 
and  it  is  considerably  Ughter  per  boise-power 
output  than  the  previous  design. 

The  General  Electric  Company  has  recently 
issued  Bulletin  No.  4918,  which  illustrates  and 
describes  panels  designed  by  that  Company  for 
geneind  use  in  central  stations.  The  li^  of 
panels  contains  both  generator  and  feeder  types, 
and  the  panels  are  made  for  125,  225  and  600 
volts. 

Cloth  Pinions 
The  General  Electric  Company  has  just  issued 
Bulletin  No.  4878,  which  is  devoted  to  Cloth 
Pinions.  This  remarVahle  and  somewhat  radical 
form  of  machine  dement  is  oflfered  for  a  inde 
variety  of  application  in  mechanical  tnosmission 
of  power  where,  because  of  noise  fw  other 
reasons,  tiie  mekhing  of  metallic  pinions,  with 
metallic  gears  is  impracticable  or  undesirable* 
The  advantages  claimed  for  these  pinions  are 
great  tooth  strength,  noiseless  operation,  freedom 
uom  damage  by  exposure  to  dampness,  dryness 
or  temperature  dumges.  elastidty  of  teeth,  self 
lubrication  and  long  life.  These  pinions  are 
made  in  various  styles  and  sizes  which  are  illus- 
trated m.  the  puhUeatioo. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

Telephony.   By  Samuel  G.  McMeen  and  Kemp- 
ster  B.  Miller.   Chicago,  111.,  American  Si^oal 
of  Correspondence,  1912.    Price,  $4.00. 
An  excellent  treatise  on  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  all  phases  of  Tdephone  Engineering, 
particular  attention  being  paid  to  the  leoeat 
devdopments  in  antonatac  systems.  The  irol- 
ume  contains  960  pages,  of  a  page  size  7  x  10  in., 
and  is  well  illustrated  by  700  drawings,  diagrams 
and  photos.    It  is  clearly  printed  on  a  good 
quality  of  naper  and  is  bound  in  vellum  de  luxe. 

The  autnon  are  men  who  fully  understand 
both  the  practical  and  theoretical  sides  of  tele- 
phone engineering,  and  they  have  put  into  this 
ixxdc^the  knowledge  fatned  from  tneir  yean  off 
experience. 

In  'Telephony,"  is  covered  the  installation, 
maintenance  and  operation  of  all  types  of  tele- 
phone systems  and  also  an  imprejudiced  dis- 
cussion of  the  relative  merits  of  autoinaAie  and 
manual  exchanges. 


The  SUam   Turbine.    By  Sir  C.  A. 
New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1911.  Pried, 

50  cents. 

There  has  recently  been  published  a  small 
doth-bound  volume  entitled  "The  Steam  Tur- 
bine." While  but  little  attempt  has  been  mads 
to  explain  the  theory  of  the  turbine,  the  subject 
is  treated  in  a  clear  and  elementary  manner. 
The  author  describes  some  of  the  earlier  forms  of 
turbines  and  also  those  used  at  the  present  time^ 
such  as  the  Curtis,  DeLaval  and  Parsons. 


The  Kingdom  oj  Dust.  By  J.  G.  Ogden,  Ph.D., 
Chicago,  Poptdar  Medianics  Ca,  1912.  Piiee. 
50  cents. 

One  of  a  9ene»  of  handbooks  on  industrial 

subjects  which  are  being  published  by  the  Popu- 
lar Mechanics  Company.  The  book  is  both 
interesting  Md  entertaimng.  It  is  wdl  printed, 
contains  many  illustrations  and  is  doth-boond. 

Audd^s  Answers  on  Automobiles.  By  Gideon 
Harris  and  Associates.  New  York,  Then. 
Audd  ft  Co..  1912.    Price,  $1.50. 

The  ])rospective  automobile  purchaser,  driver 
or  repair-man  will  probably  Ix;  imable  to  find 
a  book  whidi  b  more  suited  to  his  needs  than 
is  the  book  recently  published  by  the  firm  of 
Theo.  Audd  &  Company.  If  one  wishes  to 
keep  his  car  in  good  running  order  every  day 
in  the  year,  it  is  necessary  that  he  fully 
understand  each  part  of  the  car  and  in  case 
any  breakdown  should  occur,  that  he  know 
the  proper  way  to  repair  it.  In  this  512-page 
book  the  reader  is  told,  in  language  so  simple 
that  even  the  beginner  can  undeistand  it,  all 
alKNit  tbt  various  parts  of  the  automobile  and 
how  to  keep  the  machine  in  perfect  adjustment. 
The  book  is  well  illustrated  with  380  diagrams 
and  drawings,  and  the  text  consists  of  a  collection 
of  Questions  and  Answecs  whidi  fiUly  explain 
the  prindples  of  construction  and  operation  of 
the  Motor  Car  in  a  clear  and  helpful  way. 

Some  of  the  topics  treated  in  the  various 
chapters  are,  Carburetors,  Ignition,  Gas  Engine 
Operation,  How  to  Run  an  Automobile,  Over- 
hauling the  car,  Motorcydes  and  Electric 
Automobiles  and  Trucks. 
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A  Book  of  Valuable  Ideas 
for  Beautifying  the  Home 
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E  will  send  you  free  of  charge 
our    book    "The  Proper 
Treatment     for  Floors, 
Woodwork  and   Furniture/'  two 
sample  bottles  of  Johnson's  Wood 
Dye  and  a  sample  of  Johnson's  Pre- 
pared Wax. 

This  text  book  of  50  pages  is  very 
attractive — 80  illustrations — 44  of  them 
in  color. 

The  results  of  our  expensive  experi- 
ments are  given  therein. 
There  is  absolutely  no  similarity  oetween 


Johnson's  Wood  Dye 


**stains" 
*'stains" 


Fofmi^lmilo  oolwinp 
otmll  wood*  to  thm 
foNomHng  mhmdmmt 


and  the  ordinary  '* stain.**  Water 
raise  the  grain  of  the  wood.  Oil 
do  not  sink  below  the  surface  of  the  wood 
or  bring  out  the  beauty  of  the  grain.  Var- 
nish **stains''  are  not  stains  at  all;  they 
are  merely  surface  coatings  which  produce 
a  cheap,  shiny,  painty  finish.  Johnson's 
Wood  Dye  is  a  dye.  It  penetrates  the 
wood;  does  not  raise  the  grain;  retains 
the  high  lights  and  brings  out  the  beauty  of  the  wood. 

Johnson's    Prepared  Wax 


JV... 

>•«. 

Ao. 
A'«. 
So. 
Ko. 
So. 
Sn. 
So. 
So. 
So. 


IM  Ught  Onk 
m  Itark  Oak 
Itfi  JUtHon  Oak 
110  A.'nWi/  KnifUah 
no  ;<<.(;  oak 

1»  P<i,  k  .V.t/u>(7.«nf 

1»  HMif/lrrrrj  Ori* 

ISl  Brouit  H'mHiTnl  Oak 

I.U  (Irrrn  Wnithrml  Oak 

ITt  F\>rritt  Grrm 

m  FIrm««*  i)ak 

in  Hnxm  FlrtMtak  Oak 

imjrumrtl  Oak 


will  not  scratch  or  mar. 


It  should  be  applied  with  a  cloth;  dries  instantly 


— rubbing  with  a  dry  cloth  gives  a  velvety  protecting  finish  of  great 
beauty.    It  can  be  used  successfully  over  all  finishes.  .^.s^ 

We  want  you  to  try  Johnson's  Wood  Dye  and  Prepared  Wax 
at  our  expense.    Fill  out  the  attached  coupon  being  careful  ^ 
to  specify  the  shades  of  dye  wanted.     We  will  mail  you 
the  booklet  and.  samples  promptly.    Do  not  pass  this  page  ^ 
until  you  have  mailed  the  coupon. 


Sm  Cm  Johnson  &  Son 


Racine,  Wism 

"Thm  Wood  FMmMng  AulhoHIImm" 


ft*  ft* 
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Etude  (for  music  loTert) .... 

Everybody's  Magaiioe  

Field  and  Stream  

Garden  Magazine  

Good  Health  

Housekeeper  

M cClure's  Magazine  

Metropolitan  Magazlae  

Musician  

Pearson's  Magazine  

Physical  Culture  

Technical  World  

Woman's  Home  Compeoioa. 


ELECTRICIAN 

a.  MECHANIC 

with  ANY    ONE  of 
these 


wiUi  ANY  TWO 

$3.50 


CLASS  SB 

Current  Literature  ' 

Fra  Magazine  

Independent  

Lippincoit's  Hagaxine  

World  Today  

Review  of  Reviewa  

Travel  MaRszine  

•World's  Work   J 


ELECTRICIAN 
&  MECHANIC 
with  ONE  of  class  3R 
and  ONE  of  class  23 
ALL  THREE 

$4.10 


"When  this  magazine  is  included  10  cents  extra  must 
be  added  to  the  club  price 


ELECTRICIAN  &  MECHANIC 

With  Ainslee's  Magazine     %tM 

With  American  Field    4.Tt 

With  Amern  an  I'hotography  

With  Delineator   XM 

With  Everybody's  and  Delineator   t.M 

With  Sunset  MaRazine   SJ9 

With  Pacific  Monthly   XM 

With  Everyday  Houxekeeping   XM 

With  Forest  and  Stream   %M 

With  Outing  Magazine      S.Tt 

With  Recreaiiun  and  Field  and  Stream   CSS 
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With  A'tierifan  and  Worr.an'r  Home  Companioo  .  S.IC 

With  W'onian'.s  Home  Coraj-anion  S.SS 

With  Hari/CT  b  MaKaiine  (or  Weekly)   4. IS 

With  Review  o(  Reviews  and  McClure's.   4.10 

With  Ladies'  World.  Modem  PrisctlLa  and  PictoriAl 

Review   1.71 

With  McCall  s  Magazine  and  Pattern   l.M 

With  Musician   t.SS 

With  Opjxjrtunity   S.lt 

With  Outdoor  Life   S.40 

With  Photo  Era   S.4t 

With  Technical  Worid   XM 

With  Scientific  Anierican  (new)   S.TV 

With  Sttiurt  Set   t.4S 

With  Si  Nicholas  (new)   S.Si 

With  Century  .Magazine.    f.SO 
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The  Most  Practical 
Electrical  Library 

The  Electrical  Enj^ineering  Lihrarv'  is  part  of  thi-  Inlemational 
Library  of  Technoloj^y  that  cost  $1  ,;>()(),()()()  in  its  original  {jrtpnration. 
It  contains  the  knowledge  given  from  the  life  experience  of  some  of  the 
best  electrical  engineering  experts  in  the  country,  editetl  in  a  style  that 
nineteen  years  of  experience  in  publishing  home-study  textbooks  n-.s 
proved  easiest  to  learn,  to  remember,  and  to  ajiply.  There  is  no  other 
reference  work  in  the  world  that  so  completely  meets  the  needs  of  the 
electrician  as  the  Electrical  Engineering  Lib'ran,'.  The  volumes  are 
recommended  by  the  highest  authorities  and  are  used  in  nearly  all  the 
leading  iiniversitics  and  colleges.  Not  only  can  they  be  used  to  great 
advantage  by  superintendents,  foremen,  and  engineers  as  an  authori- 
tative gui<le  m  their  work,  but  since  they  can  be  so  clearly  understood, 
even  by  persons  having  no  knowledge  of  higher  mathematics,  tney 
can  be  used  by  all  classes  of  electricians  that  are  desirous  of  advancing 
to  higher  ])Ositions. 

A  few  of  the  many  iubjecta  contained  in  the  Electrical  Engineering  Library  are  M 
follows:  Electricity  and  Magnetism;  Electrodynamics;  Electrical  KesisteDce  and 
Capacity;  Magnetic  Circuit;  Electromagnetic  Induction;  Primary  Batteries;  Electrical 
Measurements;  Dynamos  and  Dynamo  Design;  Direct-Current  Motors;  AJt creating 
Currents;  Alternalorj;  Electric  Transmission;  Line  Construction:  Switchboards;  Power 
Tranaformation  and  Measurement;  Storaijc  Batteries;  Incandescent  LiRhtinj-  Arc 
Lighting;  Interior  Wiring;  Modern  Electric  Lighting  Devices;  Electric  Signs;  Electric 
Heating;  Elements  of  Telegraph  Operating;  Principles  of  Telephony;  Telephone  Circnita, 
Receivers,  Transmitters,  Apparatus.  BcIIj;.  Instruments,  and  Installation;  Magneto- 
Switchboards;  Electric-Railway  Systems;  Line  and  Track;  Line  Calculations;  Motor* 
and  Controllers;  Electric-Car  Equipment;  Multiple-Unit  System  ;  Efficiency  Tests;  Energy 
Regulation:  Central  Energy  Systems.  Main  and  Branch  Exchanges:  Common-Battery 
Signaling  Systems;  Bell-Energy  System;  Bell  Trunk  Circuits;  Bell  Toll  and  Testlnc 
Circuits;  Exchange  Wiring;  Telephone 


Cables,  etc. 

The  Electrical  T,ibrar>'(  on- 
tains  17  volumes  durably  .ukI 
handsomely  b<mnd  in  three- 
fourths  red  morofcM.  Each 
volume  is  •>  X  inches  in  size. 
They  rruiy  be  purchased  in  sets 
of  five  or  more  volumes.  If  you 
wish  to  know  more  .ibfmt  the 
most  practical  electrical  libr.try 
in  the  worl  !. 

Send  the  coupon  NOW. 


International  Textbook  Co. 

Box  930.  SCRANTON.  PA- 
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PRACTICAL  50c  B00K5 


Prft«tl««l  Dynamo  »nd  Motor  Conatraetlon. 

A  handbook  of  Constructive  Detaib  and  Workshop 
Methods,  used  in  Building  Small  Machines.  By 
Ai.KHHi)  W.  Makshali..  Contents  of  Chapters: 
1.  Field  Magnets.  2.  Winding  l-ield  Magnets.  3. 
Dnjm  Armature  DtiildinK-  4.  Km^  Armature  Build- 
ing. 0.  How  to  Wind  Armatures,  (ieneral  Notes. 
Siemens  or  H  Armatures,  i'obr  Armatures.  6.  How 
to  Wind  Armatures  (continued).  Drum  and  Ring 
Annattirai.  Binding  Wires  Mid  Repairs.  7.  Coniiut* 
tator  Maldng.  8.  Brush  G«an.  9.  Mechanical  Detals 
of  nynaroos  and  Motors.  10.  Terminals  and  Connec- 
ttoRS.  131  pages,  Itt-  iBBstrations. 

Alternate  Carrent  Maehinery,  by  Gisbert 
Kzyv,  As'ioc.  .VI.  Inst.,  C.  M. 

Frm«tleiki  Dynamo  BnUMng  for  Amateon. 
Mow  to  wind  fur  any  OatpiU.  By  FMerick  WaUwr. 

Fully  Illustrated. 

Indaoilon  Colin.  How  Made  ud  How  Used. 
Eleventh  American  Edition. 

DysMM*  KlMMclty,  by  John  H«|ilciBson,  J.  A. 
Shoolbred,  and  R.  E.  Day. 

Dynftmo-Kloetrle  nMhlneH.   Reoent  PNgreie 
in,  by  Prof.  Sylvanus  P.  Thorn 
to  "  Dynamo-F.lcctric  Machim-ry." 

Dynamo- Klectrlc  Machinery,  by  .S.  P.Thomp- 
son, with  an  introduction  by  F.  L.  I'ope.  Third  edi- 
tion, revised.  , 

Tne  Mc>a«ur<>ment  of  Klectrlo  Cnrrentii. 
Klectrical  Measuring  Instruments,  by  James  Swin- 
burne. Meters  for  Electrical  Energy,  oy  C.  H.  Word- 
ingham.  Edited,  with  PnCaoe  T.  Commerford 
Martin.  With  folding  plate  and  numeroas  luustia- 
tlons. 

EI««tro-Magn**t-a,  by  A.  N.  Mansfiekl. 
KlAOtrlo  Light  for  Country  Houses.   A  |>ractical 
handbook  on  the  erection  and  running  of  small  installa- 
tions, with  iiHrtiniliirs  of  the  cost  of  plant  and  work- 
ing.  By  I.  il.  Ki  ;,;l;t    I'ourth edition,  revised. 

I'rtTafe  HouMo  Kleotrlo  Mghting,  by  F.  H. 
Tavlor,  A.M.I.E.K.  IXsLfilx-s  modern  methods  in 
wiring  and  fitting,  inciuUiug  a  chapter  un  small  gener- 
-    l«W»B,jb  illustrations. 


It  Stoatrto  Llrhklng.  A  practical 
descrilltioB  of  the  Edison  system,  by  L.  H.  Latimer. 


A  handbotik   of   the  Flettro-I 


Howell. 

Telegrsph. 
netic,  by  A.  E.  Loring.  Fmirth  efiitiun,  n'vis«-d. 

Metal  Turner'ii  llandybook,  by  I'aul  N.  Has- 
luck.  A  practical  manual  for  workers  at  the  foot- 
la^  With  100  iUtutrations. 

PattOTS  Mnkor'a  Handybook.  by  Paul  N.  Has- 
luck.  A  practical  manual  on  the  construction  of  pat- 
terns for  founders,  with  more  than  100  illustrations. 

Model  Knglneer'a  Handybook.  A  practical 
manual  on  the  construction  of  model  steam  engines, 
with  upwards  of  100  illustr.itions.  Hy  Paul  N. 
Hasluck. 

Machine  Shop  Arithmetic,  by  Colvin  and 
Cbeny.  Most  iHipular  book  for  shop  men.  Shows 
how  all  shop  problems  are  woiked  out  and  "  whv." 
Includes  change  gears  for  cutting  any  thre.uis  ;  drills, 
taps,  shrink  and  foroe  6ts ;  metric  system  of  measure- 
ments and  threads. 

Practical  FerapaetWo,  by  Richards  and  Colvtn. 
Shows  just  how  to  make  all  kinds  of  mechanical  deaa^ 
ings  in  the  only  practical  perspective,  —  isometric 
Makes  everything  plain  so  that  any  mechanic  can 
■nderstand  a  sketch  or  drawing  in  this  way. 

Theory  of  tho  Oaa  KnKUiet  by  Dougald  Clerk. 
Third  edition  with  additional  matlar.aditoi  by  F.  E. 
Well.  M.  E. 

Ttao  Cmn  and  Managreiaont  of  Htatlonary 
Boclnea.  A  practical  handbook  for  men  in  charge, 
by  C  Hont* 


Ulaaa  Working  by  Heat  and  Abranion.  With 
300  Engravings  and  DiaRrams.  Contents:  Appli- 
ances used  in  Glass  Blowing.  Manioulating  Gu-ss 
Tubing.  Blowing  Bulbs  and  Flasks.  Jointing  Tubes 
to  Bulbs,  forming  Thistlfe  Funnels,  etc.  Blowing  and 
Etching  GLtss  F"ancy  Articles.  Emlxs^irif,-  and  Gild- 
ing I'lat  .Surface!!.  Utilizing  Broken  (il..ss  Apciara- 
tus.  Boring  Holes  in,  and^Riveting  Glass.  Hand- 
working  of  Tek»>cope  Specula.  Turning,  Chipping, 
aad  GnndiiutGlaaa.  The  Manufacture  of  Glaaa. 

Bamboo  wo  k.  With  177  Engravings  and  Dia- 

frams.  Contents:  Bamboo:  Its  Sources  and  Uses, 
low  to  Work  Hanilxo.  Bamboo  Tables.  Bamboo 
Chairs  and  Se.its.  IJanilK)o  HeclrtKim  Furniture.  Bam- 
boo Hall  Hacks  and  Stands.  n.imboo  Music  Hacks. 
Bamboo  Cabinets  and  Bookcases.  Bamboo  Window 
Blinds.  .MisoeUaMooaAitidesoCBaaihoo.  Baaboo 

.Mail  Cart. 

Ma<lel  Sailing  Va<  htx.  How  to  Build,  Rig,  and 
Sail  Them.  A  practical  h.indbook  for  Model  Yachts- 
men. Edited  by  Pbrcival  Marshall.  Contents 
of  Chapters :  1.  Intradnctory :  Types  of  VaclVs  and 
Rigs:  How  to  Chooaaa  Model  Yacht.  2.  The  R.iting 
of  Model  Yachts.  8.  The  Construction  of  "  Dug-Out 
Yachts.  4.  The  Construction  of "  Built-lTp  "  Yachts, 
ft.  Sails  and  ."sail  Making.  6.  Spars  and  Fittings.  7. 
Rudders  and  Steering  Gears.  8.  Notes  on  Sailing. 
144  pages,  107  1  llu>,tr.itions,  r.fmo.,  b<>,irds. 

Praottcal  Motor  Car  Kepatrlng.  A  h.\ndbook 
for  Motor  Car  Owners  and  Drivers.  By  Kkic  W. 
Walfoki).  Contents  of  Chapters:  1.  The  Motor. 
i.  Ignition.  S.  Coolii^  System.  4.  The  Carfauiettor : 
Exhaust  and  Ijibrication  Systems.  5.  Ttansnrission, 
6.  Frames.  Springs,  Axka  and  Whaala.  7. 'Tirea.  t. 
Causes  and  EiTecta.  9.  MiaoBDaaeoas.  IM  pages,  » 
illustrations,  12mo., boards. 

The  Heginner's  Onlde  to  Carpentry.  A  prac- 
tical baniitxxik  lor  Amateurs  and  Apprentices.  By 
Hknkn  I  vrvis.  Contents  of  Ch  ipters  :  1.  Intlisin-n- 
sable  Ttmls.  2.  How  to  Use  the  .Saw.  3.  HowtoUM- 
the  ri.me.  4.  How  to  Use  Chisels  ;ind  Gouges. 
How  to  UsetheSpokeshave,  Axe,  Pincers,  Compas-ses, 
Gimk^s,  Brad-Awls,  Hammer,  etc.  6.  Blakina  the 
Bench.  7.  Timber:  How  Sold,  etc.  S.  AdSfiooal 
Toob  and  How  to  Use  Them.  9.  Sharpening  Toob. 
IOl  Home-made  Toolsand  Appliances.  11.  Facing  up 
and  Setting  out  Work.  12.  On  Setting  out  and  Putting 
Together  Work  Joining  at  Other  than  Right  Angles. 
13.  (ilue:  How  to  Purchase,  Prepare,  ana  Use.  14. 
How  to  Make  Joints:  Use  of  ttif  I'lmitih,  etc.  l.^. 
Ornamenting  Work,  Curved  Work.  Scnbin^j,  «.'!r  V2n 
pjj-es,  W)  illustrations,  12mo.,  bti.irds. 

Wood  Carving  for  Amatenm.  containing;  de- 
scriptions of  all  the  requisite  toob  and  full  instructions 
for  tl^ir  use.  By  D.  Denning.  Contents  of  Chap- 
ters: Preliminary.  Toob.  Wood.  Bench,  and  methods 
nf  holding  work.  Sharpening  toob.  Panel  carving. 
Variousexamples  for  carving.  Chip-carrlng.  Anti 
curv  ing.  Index.  84  pages,  AG  illustrations aadStor 
plates.   I'.'mo.,  paper.   Price,  40  cents. 

The  A,  B.  C  of  Klectrldty,  by  W.  H  Meadow- 
croft.  A  simple  mii  coini'lete  elementary  b(x>k  for 
beginners.    Over  T.'i.nfx*  .dready  sold. 

Itailding  Model  lloaUi.  With  168  Engjavii^s 
and  Diagrams.  Contents:  Building  Model  Yacho. 
Rigging  and  Sailing  Model  Yachts.  Making  and  Fit- 
ting Sinople  Model  Boats.  Buildirg  a  Model  Athuitic 
Liner.  Vertical  Engine  for  a  Model  Launch.  Model 
I.aunch  Engine  with  Reversing  Gear.  Making  a 
Show  Case  for  a  Model  Boat. 

Mmlth'H  Work.  W'ith  211  Engravings  and  Dia- 
grams. Cnr.teiits:  Forges  and  Appliances.  Hand 
Tools.  Drawing  Down  and  Upsetting.  Welding 
and  Punching.  Conditions  of  Work:  Principles  of 
Formation.  Bending  and  Ring  Making.  Miscellane- 
ous Examples  of  Forged  Work.  Cranks,  Model  Work 
and  Die  Forging.  Home-made  Forges.  ThnManipu- 
htlMi  of  Steel  ifttha  Foci*. 


SAMPSON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

221  COLUMBUS  AVE.,  BOSTON.  MASS. 
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FREE  i-Six  Mo 

My  New  Magazine 

INVESTING  for  PROFIT 

TTuM  wonderful  magtamm  ia  the  " Inomttor'a  Brain 
Partner"  and  often  referred  to  ae  tkm  "Little 
SchooimoMtmr  of  the  SCIENCE  OF  INVESTMENT.  " 

Don't  invest  a  dollar  an3rwhere  until  you  at  least 
read  Investing  for  Profit  Magazine 

'Every  investment  he  touches  turns  into  money."  This  is  a  common 
very  day  npresaion — no  doubt  you  know  a  few  such  men  among  your  acquaintances, 
rhfje  men  do  not  follow  blind  luck— they  have  mastered  the  law  of  Financial  Success, 
fou  may  watch  them  conceive  and  carry  out  their  financial  plans  successfully— and 
t>u  know  they  are  not  mentally  stronger  than  you  are.  But  it  is  the  KNOW  HOW 
0  conjunction  with  brains  that  counts. 

Fhc  education  necessary  to  transform  mind  conceptions  into  visual 
eatities  is  the  element  necessary  to  bring  wealth  to  the  dreamer.  Until  you  learn 
he  real  earning  totver  of  your  money — the  difference  between  rental  power  «nd 
truing  power — the  underlying  principles  of  incorporation — the  science  of  investing — 
lon't  invest  a  dollar  in  anything  anywhere. 

Investing  for  Profit — A  Liberal  Financial  Education 

[  claim— and  I  can  prove  it  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt — that  my 
Djj^ine  has  not  only  made  thousands  of  dollars  for  its  readers— but  it  has  S.AVED 
hem  from  losing  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  unwise  investments.  Until  my 
nagazine,  Investing  for  Profit,  appeared  the  small  investor  never  had  an  opportunity 
oask  for  and  receive  honest,  unbiased,  sound,  logical  advice  and  counsel  in  the 
cience  of  investment. 

fhink  this  over.  What  arc  you  worth  today  ?  How  much  do  you 
xpect  to  be  worth  ten  years  from  now?  And  how  are  you  going  to  build  your 
mune  if  you  do  not  take  advantage  of  the  best  advice  and  counsel  you  can  possibly 
ft  on  the  subject  of  investing  for  profit?  Just  so  surely  as  there  is  a  law  of  gravi- 
ition,  so  is  there  a  law  of  financial  success.  Without  money  you  can  accomplish 
Tactically  nothing — so  if  you  have  $5  or  move  per  month  to  invest,  read  my  magazine. 

Why  I  make  this  Free  Offer 

t  is  the  ambition  of  my  life  to  give  to  the  great  masses  of  the  American 
■eople  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  comprehensive  instruction  in  the  science  of  in- 
otmenl — the  knowledge  which  bankers  and  financiers  hide  from  the  masses  the 
'ue  inwardness  of  the  great  problem  of  scientific  and  profitable  investment— placing 
tit  information  before  you  in  facts  and  figures  which  you  can  easily  understand. 

'he  rich  man  KNOWS  the  science  of  investment — the  poor   

lan  unwittingly  permits  himself  to  lack  this  knowledge, 
'his  is  the  mission  of  my  magazine— it  is  free  to  you  for  six 
lonths  for  the  asking.  In  requesting  it  you  promise  nothing 
-obligate  yourself  in  no  way.  I  am  glad  to  send  it  to  you, 
>r  nearly  everyone  subscribes  at  the  full  $1.00  price  after 
rading  it  free  for  six  months. 


Inuesting 
for  Profit 


Mail  ihis  now 


'he  number  of  free  six  months'  subscriptions  is 
mited. 

Sign  and  mail  this  coupon  at  once 

L  L  BARBER  :  Publisher  :  CHICAGO 
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Blue  Process  Paper 

Blue  Printing 
Drawing  Materials 

PImA    1?    Mncc  ^  BROAD  STREET 
V^UOO.   li.  ITlUb^      BOSTON.  MASS 


OLD  COINS 


t7.7S  Ptid  for  RARE  date  1853  Quartan.    $20for  a  Half-Dollar. 

We  pay  a  cash  premium  on  hundreds  of  coirts.  Keep 
all  money  date<l  before  1884  and  send/*«  ctnts  at  once 
for  our  New  Illustrated  Coin  Value  Book,  size  4x7. 
It  may  mean  your  fortune. 

C.  r.  CLARKE  CSL  CO. 
D«pt.  OS.  L«  Roy,  N.Y. 


AfOntC  Wantarl  Latest  Perfection  Self-filling 

HgUllk5  ndlllHU  and  Self  ole&ning  Tountain  Pen,  the 

b«st  Self-ftlUnK  pm  mmAr,  hoiJi  jtrMil  lupiily  of  Ink.  writn  lirttcf 
thao  inu»t  txpcDilvr  p«n«.  Kvenr  peo  ruarut««d.  Agrnu  can  irlt 
UouHU>di  at  good  profit.  Special  Oiumtlly  Price  »l«.UO  per  liroM, 
%wsiA  tl  .W  (or  t!  Hunplc  pen*,  poilpaid. 

THK  HKLL  PATENT  SUPPLY  CO.,  Ltd. 
147,  Holborn  Knrs,  London,  K.(;. 


Make  $20  a  Day 

with  our  wonderful  Champion  Picture  Ma- 
Takes,  develops,  finishes  photo  in 
hnlf  minute:  .^KJan  liuur.  No  dark  room. 
CxMrlanc*  aniMccaMry  Photo  I'ost  Card* 
nnil  ntittons  are  all  th*  ranc!  you  coin  mor  cy 
anywhere.  Stnall  invpstirent-  tiiir  nrcfltf  Bo 
ywirov,,,  t).j«».  Wriui  for  h>».  book  T««ulDonial«  etc 
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VACUUM  PUMPS 

for  Stationary  and  Portable 

Vacuum 
Cleaning  Outfits 

VERY  POWERFUL 

Take  up  their  ovn  uear 
Catalog  No.  83    LEIMAN  BROS.  62AC  Joha  St.,  New  fork.  U.S.A. 


UNIQUE  ENGINES 

8MALLKST  anil  .MofI  Powrrfiil  on  Iht  marlirt 
UNSITRI'ASSKI)  for  L«boratnrv,  ExprrliiicnUI 
Work  and  runninir  I.ik't't  Mtcliinfry.  I.izht 
Wtiiht.  8pM-lallr  IlralitniMl  for  Small  Inttiridnal 
Electric  Li(!ht  FUntii.  W«lcr-co<«l«J.  1-4  and  1-2 
h.p.  3-CTole,  (ian.  (Unolini-  and  .\l<-«hol.  Write 
for  circular*.  Attractive  pricn  on  theae  aixea  for 
a  ahort  Itine  only.  Catalotf  of  8t««m  Eoirlnra. 
boilrra.  nuinp*.  electrical  |io<mU,  etc.,  14c  (coin 
prcfenea),  refunded  on  Am  order. 

Ain4(»*ur  Mi>flinitl«n  Hupplj  Co. 
A18D.  S19  B.D^arltoru  St..  Chlcaco 


WORK  BENCHES 

Drawing  Tables 

Boards,  Cabinets 

Special  turnings  and  woodwork 
to  order 

NENRY  ROWE  MFG.  CO. 
NrWAYCO.  MICH. 
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MONEY  on  A.VYTIIINO  ELECTKICAL  by  hannit  thia  bi*  i 

J.  J.  DUCK,  4«3-.%  St.  CI»ir  St.,  Toledo.  Ohio] 
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GAS  ENGINE  TRODBLES  &  (NSTALUTM 

AulornobiJeTrouUe*  Ac  How  to  Raa^  Them;  Ipp 
Hon.Timina&yalvrirllinK:  AutoiDobiJe  OrrnniSJ 
Tauaht;  QuestioD«&  Anrweri  for  AutoiDoMe  S'i^ 
enU;  Automobile  Motors  &  MechaDi»in.  ABCc<At 
Motorcycle;  Motor  Boait,  Gmitnicbon  &  Opeatnc 
Fljrina  Machine*.  Con»fruclioo  flt  Operaboe 
Tm  Practical  and  RclltbU  Bookt.   Any  dnsieboii. 

ao«h$l.  FlciiWe  Leather  $1  50.  AD  de*l«n.  « 
POflMtd  oo  recrtpt     pnoe.    Grculat  free- 
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RANGER  BtCrCLES 
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Hr^rlurt  Ctttilrr.  firn^trs  tarl  Hmti:  Pnmelt, 
Tirtt:  Mifhtii  gradt  tfut^tnt  and  many  ^fnxtL 
fe»tureipc*«nietl1^nootheTwh<«U.  Otaramlrt^ 
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wheels.  Other  reliable  models  from  |U  op  A 
rood  second-  hand  machlon  tS  to  aa. 

10  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 
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FREE 
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The  oldeat,  largest  monthly  Collectora'  Paper.  Otn 
too  pa^ea.  each  Issue  replete  with  intereatins  reading  tad 
advertiring.  Illustrated,  pertaining  to  Stamps.  Corioa, 
Coins.  Post  Cards,  Entire  Covem.  Minerals.  Old  Bocks. 
Old  Weapons,  Relics  of  all  kinds,  PiscaU.  etc.  Over  3.600 
pages  issued  in  two  years. 

An  unlimited  expensive  meritorious  feature  la  the  pcbS- 
cation  in  each  number  of  illustrations  of  leadin(  colloctaa 
and  dealers  of  the  world.  A  possessor  of  complete  fileahss a 
valuable  and  interestini;  collection  worthy  oJ  preaerratiOB. 

TWELVE  NUMBERS,  50  ceota,  Inciudea  a 

FREE  21-WORD  Z  ROTICB. 
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GET  A  BABY  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

to  run  the  washing  niirhine,  chum,  grindstone,  dynamo 
or  sm.ill  lathe.  It  will  develop  over  h.p.  and  will  drive 
any  machine  th  »t  a  man  can.  The  pi  ice  of  the  engine  is 
from  $16  to  $20.  according  to  equipment,  all  accessories 
inchidrd  and  fully  guarantt^.    Send  for  folder,  it  tells. 

ELGI5  WHEEL  &  ENGINE  CO.,     ELGIN,  ILL. 
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WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 

«22  F  Street,  H.W.  Washlnrtoa.  D.C. 


PATENTS  SECURED 

OR  FEE  RETURNED.   Send  Sketch  for  FKEK  KE 
PORT  as  to  Patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
10  INVE.N'T  with  valuable  List  o<  Inventions  Wanted 
SENT  FREE.    One  Million  Dollar*  oflered  for  one 
Lovention;  fie.OOO  for  others.    Patents  secured  bv  as  ad 
mti»ed  free  in  World'*  Progres*;  Sample  Free 
VICTOR    J.    ETANH    A  CO. 
7l4.7ae  Ninth  Street  Waiihlnirton.  U.C. 
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ne  Most  Wonderf  al  and  Fusciiutlnc  Study  of  the  Age 

EVKBTBODY  ihoald  have  a  copy  of  Ihi-  nrir  "Volliilii|>  l::ifr- 
trl«-«l  l'r«>ducl«."  our  ll'.'-'parc  Cat«]oit,—ii<»»  ready.  The 
mail  Mmplele  and  intereatlnii  book  evpr  liaard.  Full  of  illtittnitlnna 
Md  daHTtptloiu  of  VOLTAMP  Noveltira.— Mntnra.  DynitiKoa, 
T(liC«Mh  Mtd  "Wiretraa"  Inatrumeou,  (ipArk  CMil..  I.«ni|>ii.  K^asN- 
UfhU.  TrmBaformera,  etc  Keerrthlnir  F.lectncal  fur  llir  riprrt- 
■olcT.  The  irrmteat  line  of  MINI  ATI' HE  KI.ECTHIC  KAIU 
Ways  trer  ahovn.  CataloK  with  Talualilr  ruu|>tin  aent  nnly  tor  A 
MBta  in  (tarn pa  or  ooin.   (No  I'oitala  aoawrrrd.  i 
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Seven  Big  Volumes  of 

Electrical  Knowledge 

This  i»  the  greatest  electrical  reference  library,  for 
the  expert  and  student.  These  books  are  published 
especially  for  the  ambitious  man  who  is  training  him- 
self for  advancement — for  the  wide-awake  man  who 
is  likely  to  be  called  upon  for  work  outside  of  his 
n-gular  line— for  the  man  who  needs  at  his  elbow,  for 
ready  reference,  an  accurate  down-to-date  work  on 
Electricity.  Seven  volumes.  2.200  pages  with  over 
2,oiiO  full-page  illustrations,  diagrams,  formulas,  etc., 
printed  in  large,  clear  type  on  special  quality  paper. 

Sent  Absolutely  Free— Express  Prepaid 

The  complete  aeven  volame».  not  a  aample  volume,  will  be 
acnt.  ex  iiTfKci  prepaid,  for  acarn  lUya*  (rr e  exarniratloni  return- 
able al  our  e  <  penae.  If  the  book*  do  not  conlam  the  infnmiation 
you  mailt.  U  you  keep  the  books,  pa*  1 1  HO  aeven  day.  aflrr 
receiiit  and  then  »'J.<)<(  a  month  until  you  have  paid  the  ire.Mal 
Introdiiclorv  pru-e  of  $11».NU.  The  Tiiblc  nf  Conlmta  beloir  will 
rive  von  aniiie  (ilea  of  the  treiiirndoiia  acope  of  the  work  — but 
only  an  examloalion  of  the  lK>oka  will  reveal  thrir  full  value  \t> 

'""jti.t  611  in  and  mail  the  coupon.  It  won't  roft  you  a  cent  to 
exatiiine  the  bfjoka.  We  know  they'll  he  worth  n  any  limci 
their  roit  to  you,  Mall  the  coupon  now  lieforp  the  buay  aeaaoo 
begin*  and  you  will  receive  your  book»  prvinptly. 

What  You  C>n  Learn  From  These  Great  Books 

Throfv  -<  »li  ulat;i.i>.  Doik'ti  Bil  l  t'liutrii -iioii  of  (;rnrf»ti'r» 
and  Mulora— Kleelncal  .Mea.iireinr-ine— Klrctrical  Winni;- 
Electric  Wrldln*  Typea  of  (irneralora  and  Motor*— Manaie- 
inent  of  Generatora  and  Molnra— Hiciraue  Batfcne»-Klectnc 
l.ii:hliii«r  .VlleniatinK-Current  Machinery— Slatlon  Apr''- 
aiic-ea— I'u"  er  Statiiui.- Power  Tran«rniaaton— Central  Hialion 
Kuifineprinif -Klcctric  Itatlwaya.  ineludlnc  Slntle-l'haie— 
I  hr  Electric  Tele«rapli— Telephone  K'luipirienl,  Ryaleiraand 
Operali'  U  —  Wireleaa  TrlrRraph  and  Teicphune  —  Telauto- 
i:ra|ili.  Telcrraphone.  clc. 
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T«toplionM  tttttf  MleropbonM.  Maldiig  and 

asmg  simple  forms  of  telephones  and  micropEoiMK, 
with  29  illustrations. 

Model  8t«ftm  Enprln«  DMl^n.  A  handbook  for 
the  Designer  of  »mall  Model  Steam  Engines,  including 
original  tables  and  calaihtions  for  speed,  power,  pro- 

SDrtions  of  pumps,  Luniiiout-.d  engines,  and  valve 
iaftams.  ByRoiii-R  r  M.  Ue  V^ignihr.  Contents 
of  Chapters :  1.  Various  Types.  Speed  of  Model  En- 
gines. 2.  Power  Calculations.  Materials.  3.  F^eed 
T'  .imps.  4.  Compound  Engines.  6.  The  Valve  Dia- 
Kram.  <.  Engine  Layout.  Patterns.  102  pages,  M 
uJustrations. 

Model  8team  Knglnee.  How  to  Understand 

Them  and  How  to  Run  Them.  By  tl.  Greenly.  In- 
cluding examples  of  stationary^  locomotive,  portable 
and  marine  engines.  With  different  kinds  of  boilers 
and  iiicthtKis  of  getting  up  steam,  as  wcil  as  online 
details  and  valve  mecnanisros,  etc.  87  pagi-.s  and:>6 
illustrations. 

Model  Kallwaye,  by  W.  J.  Bassktt-Lowke. 
Contents:  Choice  of  size  and  i^auge ;  clockwork,  steam, 
and  electric  locomotives;  miniature  railwan;  the 
model  kKomotive;  tin  rail  formatians;  acaie  model 
permanent  way,  model  railway  signaltafadaigaaning ; 
model  stations,  rollins  stock,  etc. 

Braee  and  Iron  FmindiBf .  By  Joseph  E.  Dan- 
gerfield.  The  leadinc  operations  are  described 
step  by  step  in  coni.ectiun  with  casting  from  patterns 
made  as  in  "  Pattern  Making,"  for  the  construction  of 
a  lathe  as  in  **BttililillK  &  Litlw,''  with  a  fw  otbar 
examples. 

Fattern  Making.  By  Joseph  E.  Dangerfield. 
Methods  explained  step  by  step  in  connection  with 
tiie  actaal  patterns. 

BaUdlBpaUUbe.  By  A.  W.Btirford,A.MJ.C.E. 
The  minutix  of  preparing,  assembling  and  finisMac 
the  casting  as  per  "Brass  and  Iron  Founding," mm 
patterns  built  as  per  "Pattern  Making,"  to  form  a 
workm.-inlike  Lithe  for  a  mcchanit. 

How  to  Bolld  a  Gasolene  Motor.  By  James 
F.Gill,  B.  Sc.  Mechanical  ^iid  electrical  details  made 
clear,  and  the  steps  in  building  a  motor  cycle  fully 
given 

How  to  Balld  a  Bleyole.  By  H.  R.  S.  Williams. 
Step  by  step  in  the  building  of  a  machine  for  foot 
power,  and  of  one  for  use  with  a  petrol  motor  as  da- 
•crited  la  «*  How  to  Build  a  GasoUiM  Motor." 

MMluwIca  for  Toonar  AiMrlea,  HowtobolU^ 
boats,  water  motors,  wind  mills,  searchUaht.  lanlar  • 
alarm,  ice  boat,  water  bicycle,  cabins, 
fishing  tackle,  kites,  model  raihvay,  etc. 

The  Beginner's  Gnlde  to  the  lAtha.  An 
elementary  Instruction  book  on  turning  in  wood  and 
metal,  by  P.  Makshali..  76  pages,  75  illustrations. 

Metal  Working  Tools  and  Their  Unee.  A 
handbook  for  younR  nuchanics  and  apprentices. 
Shows  how  to  use  simple  tools  required  in  metal  work- 
ing and  model  making.  Illustrated. 

Tools  and  Their  V»em.  Describes  the  more  com- 
mon tools  for  wood  and  metal  working,  with  instnic- 
tion.s  how  to  keep  in  order,  to  sharpen,  and  to  use 
them,  with  a  nuuber  of  hfans  on  hoBMMada  took. 
Il^stratod^  ^^^^  Ttoon*fc  A  Golda  Stuid 
afdSncwThmdsnd  Mit  (SnSSi dm.) 

Illustrated. 

Threads  nad  Thaond  Oattbur*  hy  Colvin- 
Stabbl.  This  clears  up  many  of  the  mysteries  of 
thread-cutting,  such  as  double  and  triple  threads,  in- 
ternal threads,  catching  threads,  use  of  hobs,  etc. 
Contains  a  lot  of  useful  hints  and  several  tabk-s. 

Tnrnlng  and  Boring  Tapers,  by  Fked  H. 
CoLViN.  A  plainly  written  explanation  of  a  subject 
that  pui7.1cs  many  a  mechanic.  This  explains  the  dif- 
ferent w.iys  of  designating  tapers,  Rives  tables,  shows 
how  to  use  the  compound  rest  and  gives  the  tapers 


   hy  Loots  Romuioii.  The 

laying  out  of  cams  is  a  serious  problem  oalM  m 
know  how  to  go  at  it  right  This  puts  yon  m  w» 
T\At  road  for  practicallyr  any^  kind  of  cam  you  are 
likely  to  run  —    ..  . 

—  )hanl< 

ruments,ri  „  „  . 

ing  in  and  finishing,  drawings  for  reproduction,  letter- 
ing, with  44  illustrations. 

How  to  Bead  a  Workshop  Drawing.  By  W. 
Longhnd.  The  nathoda  and  coaveothMs  of  mechan> 
ical  drawings  explaioed  and  IDnstrated  for  students, 
foaaff  dra^htsmea  and  machinists. 


to  run  up  aninst.   It's  plain  English,  toa 
«hanleal  I>rawlnff,  simply  explained, 
of  instruments,  reading  and  setting  out  ora wings,  ink- 


to  ElaeCHaal  Work,  by  W  A.  Witt- 
BBCKER.  Concise  and  practical  directions  for  plumb- 
ers, tinners  and  hardware  dealers  on  how  to  wire 
buildings  for  bells,  alarms^  annunciib  n,  and  fit  gtt 
bi^hting  from  batteries.  W  ith  22  diagtama  OamaiMlS 
no  previous  knowledge  of  electricity 

The  Hllde  Hole  and  llow  to  Cs«  It,  by  Fred 
T.  HoDtJ.soN.  1  his  is  a  ccmiiilation  of  explanations, 
rules  and  instructions  suitable  for  mech.inirs  ar.d 
others  interested  who  wish  to  master  tht  use  of  Litis 
time^aving,  calculating  instrument 

Tha  Sojriiieer'e  Slid*  Bala  aad  Ita  Appllea- 
tiona.  hw  WlLUAM  ToKKBfl.  A  conpletB  invavttgir 
tionot  ttaprindplwandawaaf  tiwEuiluag^awe 
Rule. 

rractlcal  Klectrics.   A  universal  handy  book  on 

everyday  electrical  matters,  inchidirg  conrections, 
alarms,  batteries  Ixdls.  carbons,  induction  and  resist- 
ance coils,  dynamos,  measuring,  micruphones^motois, 
...  .         .  ^ 


telephones,  phonoanUBhiL 
126  niustrations. 


Gaa  and  OU  Bnchiea.  A  piactlcal  handhoolr  aa, 
with  instructions  for  care  and  nmning.  Ilhistrated. 

A  full  explanation  of  the  parts  and  working  of  these 
popular  motive  power5. 

BolderliiK.  Braxlng,  and  the  Joining  of 
Metals.  ByThfw.  Holas,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C.  Full  In- 
structions for  making  and  using  soft  and  hard  solders, 
and  for  joining  many  kinds  of  metal  under  varying 
conditions.  With  illustrations  of  the  tools,  various 
methods  of  soldering,  brazing,  etc. 

Braalnc  and  8oldeiing,  by  James  F.  Hobart. 
A  coBipbta  course  of  instruction  in  all  kinds  of  hard 
and  seiT  aoldering.  Shows  Just  what  tools  to  use,  how 
to  make  them  and  how  to  uaa  them. 

How  a  Steaju  EnclBa  Works.  By  W.  E.  M. 
Cumock.  The  principles,  terms,  and  calculations 
that  underlie  the  designing  and  working  of  steam  en- 
gines are  clearly  explained,  with  diagrams. 

The  Locomotive,  simply  explained.  A  first  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  locomotive  engines,  their 
designs,  construction  and  imrtliiai.  "affll  a  ahiat  fOta 
chism,  and  28  illustrations. 

BImpla  8olentiao  Bzparlaaaats*  How  to  par- 
form  entertaining  and  instructive  experimeata  wHb 
St  mple  homeawde  apparatus,  with  flB  iuustrations. 

Hlmpla  Chaaslcal  Bxparlasents.  A  series  of 
instructive  experiments  in  Inorganic  chemistry.  By 
T.  Thornk  Baker.  Describes  how  to  fit  up  a  labo- 
ratory and  apparatus  cheaply,  and  how  to  make  numer- 
ous interesting  and  instructive  experiments. 

Simple  Fhotographic  Kxpi-rlnaenta.  A  series 
of  instructive  experiments  In  Practical  Photography. 
By  T.T.  Baker.  68  pages,  14  ilkistrations. 

Tha  SUde  Valva,  simply  explained,  by  W.  J.  Tbn- 
NANT.  Revised  edition,  coosiderahlj  enlaigad.  A 
fint-rate  Uttle  book  foi  loeonMtba  aad.MaaDnarf  an* 
gineers,  firemen  and  aO  intamtod  IB  fM  udo  vaha. 
83  pages.  41  illustnitions. 

The  Fireman's  Guide  to  the  Care  and  Maaace- 
ment  of  RoiUrs,  by  Karl  P.  Dahutrom,  mTE., 
covering  the  followngsubjects:  Firing  and  Fxooomy 
of  Fuel;  Feed  and  Water  Line;  I-ow  Water  and 
Priming;  Steam  Pressure;  Cleaning  and  Blowing 
Out;  General  Directioos.  A  thoroughly  practicu 
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Wireless  Telegraphy 

In  response  to  many  r«queata,  we  publish  below  a  list 
of  book*  on  wireless  telegraphy,  with  the  prices  at  which 
w««can  furnish  them..posti»id. 


BISHOP,  LBOn  W. 

The  Wireles-s  Operator's  Pocketbook  ot  Informa- 
tion and  Diagrams. — Thoroughly  descrih>es  latest 
transmitting  and  receiving  instruntents.  150 
illustrations.  AU  tables  necessary  for  wireless 
operators,  one  showing  how  to  compute  rovighly. 
•ending  and  receiving  distances.    Pull  leather. 

flexible,  pocket  site  $1.50 

Leatherette  S1.2S    Cloth   1.00 

MASSIS,  W.  W.,  and  UITDERHILL,  C.  R. 

Wireless  Telegraphy  and  Telephony  Popularly  Ex- 
plained  1^ 


MAVER,  W. 

Wireless  Telegraphy. 


2.00 


TBSLA,  If. 

Bxpenments  with  Alternate  Currents  of  High  Po- 
tential and  High  Frequency. — A  classic  work  and 
the  authority  on  the  subject   1  .OO 

FLEMING,  ;.  A. 

Principles  of  Electric  Wave  Telegraphy. — A  com- 
prehensive digest  of  wireless  telegraphy  In  all  of 
Its  branches.  One  of  the  most  complete  and  prac- 
tical books  ever  published  on  this  subject   6^ 

Elementary  Manual  of  Radio-telegraphy  and  Radio- 
telephony  for  Students  and  Operators   2M 

HOWGRAVB-GRAHAM,  R.  P. 

Wireless  Telegraphy  for  Amateurs....... ... . . . . 


1.00 


DIflTBLLT,  A.  B. 

Wireless  Telegraphy  and  Telephony,  enlarged  and 
reprinted   1.14 

HARRISON.  NEWTON.  EX. 

Making  Wireless  Outfits. — A  concise  and  simple  ex- 
planation on  the  construction  and  use  of  simple 
and  inexpensive  wireless  equipments,  for  sendmg 
and  receiving  up  to  100  miles,  giving  full  details 
and  drawings  ol  apparatus,  diagrams  of  circuits 
and  tables-  12  mo.  cloth,  50  cents;  in  paper 
covers   .25 

Wireless  Telephone  Construction. — How  to  make 

and  use  an  inexpensive  equipment.    Cloth   .50 

Paper   J5 

TWINING,  H.  LaV.,  A.B. 

Wireless  Telegraphy  and  High  Frequency  Elec- 
tricity.— A  most  complete  manual  containing  de- 
tailed information  for  the  construction  of  trans- 
formers of  from  100  watts  to  5  k.w.  capacity;  wire- 
leas  telegraph  and  high-frequency  apparatus,  with 
chapters  on  their  theory  and  operation.    1909....  ISO 

MORGAN,  ALFRED  POWELL. 

Wireless  Telegraph  Construction  for  Amateurs. — 
A  manual  of  practical  information  for  those  who 
wish  to  build  experimental  wireless  instruments, 
which  can  be  considered  as  something  more  than 
toys,  but  are  still  considerably  less  expensive  than 
a  high-grade  commercial  set.  No  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  history  of  the  art,  the  space, 
instead,  being  devoted  to  short  but  complete  ex- 
planations of  the  uses  of  the  various  instruments, 
aa  well  as  the  structural  details.  1910  


IJO 


HALLER, GEO. P  .and CUNNINGHAM, ELMER T. 

The  Tcsla  High-Prequency  Coil.  Its  Construction 
and  Uses. — Pull  and  explicit  directions  for  the 
construction  of  apparatus  needed  for  experiment- 
ing with  high-frequency  currents.  This  book 
fills  a  long-felt  vacancy  in  scientific  literature. 
Intended  for  tne  advanced  experimenter.  1910... 


1.25 


ROBINSON.  Lieut.  Com.  S.S. 

Manual  of  Wireless  Telegraphy  For  Use  of  Naval 
Electricians. — An  excellent  complete  and  in- 
•txucti  ve  book  for  the  wireless  operator   IJO 


Sampson  Pub.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Mechanical 
Engineering 

and  its  many  brandies,  is 
covered  miyst  thoroughly  by 
our  New  Sevca  VoKdm  Eoitioa 

  CYCLOPEDIA  OF   

Mechanical  Engineering 
Gas  Engine  Operation  and 
Modern  Shop  Practice 

In  Ibis  wonderful  work  will  be  found  instruction  io  Ciiis 
Engino  Opi-ration  and  Manufacture:  Macbino  Shop  Work ; 
AsBcmblinKof  MachiDcry;  Tool  Makinc and  Shop  Managt- 
mcnt  in  such  simple  and  comprehensive  form  that  the 
studi-nt  cannot  fail  to  benefit  by  it.  Every  detail  of  me- 
chanical enKinrering  is  thoroughly  analyzed  and  treated, 
rendering  thi'  books  of  unusual  value  to  the  experienced 
mechanic  and  shop  manaeer.  as  you  will  note  by  reading 
"Subjects  Thoroughly  Covered." 

The  Cyclopedia  contains  3.992  pases  and  is  sapplcmen 
ted  with  a  scries  of  practical  test  questions,  including  over 
2377  full  page  plates,  illustrations,  tables,  formulas  and 
"shop  kinks." 

 Subjects  Thoro«Bl»Iy  Covered  

■sdiae  WWfHi-Vcrtical  Miliai  Mactoe-Ms^-Drim  Ska^%m 
Ufhlkc-FwiiBt-Dectnc  WcUiat-Tsil  Hakiic  -  llcUlkrtT  Utm 
bdart  of  iroa  lad  Sicci— Hidk-Svwd  Stad— Flam  ■  Caatiap— EkdrV 
LifiiBI  MapMb— M>tM<ic  Qotdei— Mikist  i  Maduaist-  Tit  Mcil  F*r( 
■as— f*in«n  Mikot— Fnalrr  Wofk— AitwBalic  Caal  tmi  Or*  Bisdiat 
A|i^liaacts-~MidnM  Parti— OwiJurtiwi  of  Baicrs— Trpcs  »f  Mm— 
Bodcr  Acrssoria  Sttua  Praim  Air  C«aprcsa«rt — TlwSlaa  Eaiiw— 
Tlx  Sleui  ToHmm  ~  bafialari  — Vahe  Cean —  RcfirkcraiiM  —  £as  IVs- 
jKtn  -  Cai  Easisn  —  AataMbilcs  —  Drratori  —  ^eel  Mtld  Wsifc  — 
fradical  ProUcas  ia  Momratiaa— iKhaaicai  I^awiaf — Dnlag  Raaa 
Orpaaliaa— 'Hacfcaw  DoiirB 


WE'LL  PROVE  THEIR  VALUE  TO  YOU 

liv  vnilitiK  rmi  the  cnmplrtr  Cyctopritla  nlMolutrly  (rre  ior  «>*inln.itloa 
— ju«t  m»il  the  coupon.    Krcp  the  books  wvrn  <Uy»— lest  cv*ry  formuU. 
You  wdl  »ijTrr  Ihjt  thry  arr  iill  »c  st^lc,  and  niorc.    Sroil  Si  SO  »hrr 
.imlnilion  an<1  J.'  00*  month  uatll  voii  lMvep,ihlThc»p«*  l»lprl"'o' 
The  rrkniUr  li»t  price  1.  iv.  no.    li  the  l-uok*  do  ni>t  inert  witli  your  re- 
qll)r<'Illcnt^,  jitv      ii«  .in>l  mc  will  miiuvc  them  at  uur  ri|>rnac. 

ANOTHER  GREAT  OFFER  withe,.h«;.K.nciu.w. 

^hi(»  cnliltintf  you  tu  iJic  advic  e  nl  our  bu%Lue^^  and  cntrinrrrint;  rxpcTis 
Iree.  Thift  will  sive  vou  pr.ictical  help  in  handlini;  working  probtrma 
wlilch  arr  loo  «t|>rf:ific  tn  lir  takm  up  in  drtail  in  Ihr  CyrlopcdU.  A  idnirle 
problem  >>nlvrd  inr  vou  misiit  W  worth  a>oreth.%n  the  tint  f  ost  ol  (he  book*. 


Free  Elxaminntion  Coupon 

American  School  of  Correspondence 
Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

P1ei«e  »eiid  net  C»  i  lupeiliaol  Mechanical  l-nirlnerrinr  for  7  il<iy»'  frr-e 
examination.  I  will  wnd  f  I  KO  within  •  dAv>  anci  tJ.OO  a  iiKinlh  ontti  I  have 
p-ild  f  19.80.  or  nolllv  y4»ii  and  hold  the  Iniuk*  suli^rctto  youroriler.    'I  il|e 


not  to  pat4  until  lullv  paid. 
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SSELCS  CYCLOPi£Di  A  OF  M 

0 iNPtxcr 


aSOOlLLUSTRATiO! 

—  - — -   


EdUedby 
PAUL  N.  HASLUCK 


U  You  Want  to  Make  Anytblng 
Consult  These  Volumes 


Assisted  by 
100  Practical  Experts 


For  the  Mechanical  and 
Eledrical  Engineer 


For  Ihe  Handy 
Abovt  the  House, 


'Baa: 


with  a  Hobby 


E\  t  Ky  Mrt  lurtlc.  l--ntrr.rrr,  Sticnit't,  I  iriurr,  IE  in<Um.in  »nJ  M  .n         a  H'-t  Sv  %hntild  nirti  >  set  of  iUrtc  tx>okl.    The  work  Is  not  only  ol 
I  ru r\vf\  >rflur  to  M< \ hiriiLs.  1  .It i lni.la]i<k  an  I  S<.  It nV\;\.  I  u'  .  i.*  nrs\  *,l.t>  vtn<*«  *>-l »t*U  in  «  ri^'rH  lor  tbr  l|in<1yman  about  the housr.  laim  and 
t*:  l"T  A'lV me  wh't  like*  to  nuike1hinc\,  lr>m  a  ni  i*rlt-h"'  i  *u.*e  1 1  Ijmr Tf — 4  »firfll»arrnw  in  a  carriaceor  motor  body.  The 

\   \  "  I'i'f  iw  Ir  ir*'."tu  I*  •*  t  1 11^  hK  ti;  ;!*.^  ar.>l  Til*' 1«  H  ill  fimt  ;hr-.e  t«*luiuF\  j  nr^rr  rnilinir  inH'iratloiu    Kcad  the  dcKripiioa  bcU>w ;  then  let  lis 

This  Famous  Mechanical  Library  Sent  You  for  Examination  on  Receipt  of  $1.00 


A  r  1  :  k  1  >;  I  I      • !     I  .  1       ■•    i  iM    i  I  M  '.r  5l 


€assell*s  Cyclopaedia  ol  Meclianics  ;:, t 

Ciil'tiiii-  ^rr  >  .»  ill  I'--  I'  ■•tl'i  .ItI  I'.iW  « 
V.  '      c  '         •.ll"lli.-l>  I 

,   .1   .  C'l  >. 

I  or  Ihe  Practical  Mechanic 


Some  General  Subject-Headings 

,•  l:  .  -  I      i  '   ■        .  —1.   .1  III,. — I  r.|.f:t-.— 


-  lv.f»  -I- 
r-ilTn  J— M  I 

Aj'i'''""'*" — I'l'-''^  -  riiiiin.it—  r  I' 

I-i-iiii'  ii  ,..n  — S.i«%  -  n  >  t>i«K-%.' 


—  X't'ii-r-TTn^    W  ,!rr— 'iV  'rs*-  rk'iit  "i' 

Examine  Tills  Great  Set  ol  l;^  -  - 
Books  a\  OUR  Expense  c 


(  ,   ,  ,    .'..j-  -r  I  M.i  |..*v.-  *i-r.l  ,  f  >  tt.j   « t  ■  ^'  t  M  II.. 

SAMTSON    PUBLISH  I  NCi 

tZl  Colun>l>u««  Ave.,  Itonlon. 


i'>:r  r  vn:-.:::ir  wt-rlc  at  i*r,vc  oa  aV'PXQVal.  11  you  ilua't  keep  Ihc  books,  ttic 
•.H.I,  I'll:-,  flny  rir».*t.%fA. 

...tluiruti\r  u-i[k,  orll  |irintr<l  anil  hanJsomcly  bound  in  Atc  Tolumes,  Wrlttro 
N'.kfi  ul  itLilli,]  »iiv|  iilrnlfl  uirt.luiiii.jl  ind  tethiilcal  wrltm,  under  the  diirct 
ni.  il  vutrKilt,  evrrv  tieiii  tlie  |iui  I  LUEiinL>utinn  ol  .\o  c«Krt.   The  conplne  work 
•   Vs:  ri<»T       ir.roo  »>ml».    The  five  kulujtm  nuintier  17W>  p4im  io  all:  each 
oiili  Irllrrins  <u  K»l  J,   We  knu»  rou  will  be  amucd  hr 
:  ^  lie         w.ll  ilii  it  luttice.    Th.it  l>  why  wt  make  you  thli 
.   'in  til  krri^  llipiu  unl^^^  vo4j  art*  utiv&etl. 
'  tii.'l  ir.  thi\«rirk  ili^MiMnds  4>f  art. i-lrt  such     :  Sp^tKlle  moUier  ti 
n  ilnlllnK  holet i  ch'ukslur  liijlrtinz  small  tooli  in  lathe;  rlrrtj.c 
;  hich  pftAnire  f'l  tlfitiic  clrc'ilt:  tad  »lcr  lor  »rKM|.»iirW»f 
1  r  ruriiinf  rntind  hii'.n  In  tdert  mrial ;  tube  IjfBlIlon  Inr  sn.all 
'•i.i.  ii  •,i|csM:<ari-iv'  li"  Irmi  tiattrrns  :  u»«ol»huri  cuC\  . 
Z  eircUO  l^iiltgu  lo         caipiie;  i^iodins  aikd  pvll»hii>K  _ 

_  Sampson 

*  th^  r-ictr(»IIiinat  i^njfr  anil  romprrhenslrrne**  M  the 
'    'vlrnr—  A.iilv — AUI>»1rr— All<m — lianimelrii 

n.ivrv  —  rir.inini.' »ni|  Krr>nv»tirir  —  C«i.»<h-  311  CotnmbM  At*. 

nrrrlr.^   

K!«TLB»H£N  —  I  ci.i 
h-te»,ih    $i.00    Im  »b»ch 
•  k  — I  'ii^i    l.iiiii  ki.iiil.v    1    i-ti- kia.lly  send  nie  carriage  prr- 
M.  ilrllmif  —  M,.iiir,- M.i'it  linif  rvii.l.  I'.T   lire  eiamlnaijoa.  one 

•  '  ii.c— r..(irr>'- r'vi.l!.')-^^  tiini'l'te  set  olCaase;!  •  CyclopaRUa 
^— K<.lw->-S.inil  .i   Mr.laiics.  in  6ve  tuluract.    It  il 

:  .ii,iri,f  S'-n"  -  uii  I-  I  that  I  may  examiqe  the  work 

rrj-  —  V.thr»  tlvc  il  .\s.  iml  ii  I  do  not   wish  to  keeT>  H. 

n-'TTC  ti'  niitilv  yuu  .loil  h*iW  tobjeil  to  your 
ritr.    II  I  krrp  il.  I  aer"  to  pay  you  9l  00  wi-hin 
fivr-Uvs  »nH  the  luLmcr  olSi't.ooiu  lostalmcnisal  fc.OO 
r  iriii'iih  'iniil  i.»id.    |i  Is  Inrthcr  uiderttooj  thai  you 
Kill  rcbitktlthe  •lullor  paid  il  I  decide  nut  to  k«ev  ' 
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TELEPHONY 

lo  ntfionse  to  many  requests,  we  publish  f«;Iow  a  list 
ot  booVs  on  telephonjr,  with  the  prices  at  which  we  can 
furnish  t.hcr.i,  pMlpMl« 

TELEPHONE.  " 

By  Wm.  J.  Hopkins.  Outlines  of  the  development 
of  transmittens  and  receivers.  83  pages  and  w«U 
illustrateil    ..,,,9lM 

TELEPHONES  AND  MICROPHONES. 

Making  and  usin^  simple  forma  of  telephones  and 
microphones,  with  twenty-nine  illustrations  25 

TELEPHONE  TROUBLES,  aad  How  to  Find  Them. 
By  Hyde.    Details  every  trouble  that  is  likely  to 
bother  the  user  of  a  telephone,  and  tfWU  the 
subject  in  a  non-techokml  manner   -SS 

TELEPHONE  AND  ^TBUQBAPH  JMUUIUR'S 
POCKET-BOOK- 
400  pages  full  of  information  of  the  n.ost  practici' 
kind.    A  particularly  good  book  for  the  money  .50 

THE  TELEPHONE  HAND-BOOK. 

B.  H.  C.  Cushing.  Jr.  and  W.  H.  Rad<  liflc.  A  guide 
for  telephone  wircnicn  nnd  cijntr.iLl.ors,  covering 
every  phase  of  telephone  wirinv  and  installation, 
showing  the  latest  methods  of  construclmK  and 
maintaining  two  lines,  party  lines  and  intercom- 
munication for  factories.    175  pages,  100  illtu... .  1.00 

TELEPHONE  CONSTRUCTION,  INSTALLATION, 
WIRING,  OPERATION. 
Thia  book,  by  W.  H.  Radclific  and  H.  C.  Gushing, 
is  intended  for  the  amateur,  wireman  or  the  enn- 
neer;  also  for  the  contractor  who  desires  to  do 
this  svnk  for  others.  Tlia  equipments  and  meth- 
od* of  wiling  presentad.  have  been  sriected  with 
great  care  from  those  which  have  been  in  use  for 
a  suflScient  length  of  time  to  have  proved  their 
practical  value  and  l>ecome  thoroughly  standard- 
ired.  Told  in  simple  language  witn  125  illustra- 
tions, showmg  apptaratus,  circuits  and  systems ....  1.00 

PRACTICAL    TELEPHONE   HAND-BOOK  AND 
GUIDE  TO  TELEPHONIC  EXCHANGE. 
By  T.  S.  n.ildwin.    Chapters  on  the  u  c  of  the  tele- 
phone, series  and  bridging  phones,  espcdally 

adapted  forthafatmtdiphoBa    FaOyilhia.  IM 

TBLSPHONT. 

By  Arthur  V.  Ablxitt.  A  manual  of  the  design, 
construction  and  operation  of  telephone  ex- 
changes.  Fully  iUttstraUd.   BM  in  •  Mt  of  sis 

voltunesfor   6J00 

Sold  separately,  per  part   liIO 

Part  1.— The  Location  of  Central  Offices. 
FutSw— The  Conatroctkio  of  Undavgrouod 

Part  3.— The  Construction  of  Coblo . 
Part  4.— The  Ccmstructioa  of  Aoflol 
Part  5.--TIM  Sab^tartoo. 
Part  6.— Mtdboavds  aad  tlw  Coatial  Ofltoo. 

TBLEPHONT. 

By  Kempater  B.  Miller  and  Samuel  G.  McMeea. 

Consulting  Electrical  Engineers  and  Telephone 
Expert*.  960  pages,  675  illustrations.  .X  com- 
plete working  guide  to  modern  telephone  prartioe, 
including  sub-statiun  equipment,  instruments, 
lines,  circuits,  sets,  exchanges,  party-line  s\  sterns, 
protection,  manual  switchi>oards,  autoniaiu  sys- 
tem.i,  power  plants  and  buildings,  telegraph  work 

and  railway  •m-.'ic.  poie-linOOaiiattiietiOB,etC  

TELEPHONE  PRACTICE.  ; 

K.  B.  Miller.  This  book  has  been  recommenced 
here  in  the  office  by  the  telephone  men  working 
in  tha  aorvioo  of  tho  New  Bnghuid  Tdaphano 
Cempaay.  It  b  thoraoghly  refluilo  and  aa  «• 
cellent  pubbatioa  

TBLBPHOHT. 

By  Wm.  C.  Boimr.  formerly  Division  Hnginaar  Htm 
YOfk  and  Now  Jersey  Telephone  Company.  Tbil 
ii  •  wttf  ooowloto  and  well-wiitt«a  booic  4M 
paiM  wlthlso  fUnatratloos.  Bomd  ia  half 
morooeo   3^00 

MODERN  AMXKICAlf  TELEPHONY. 

By  Arthor  B.  Smith.  This  interesting  hand-book  ts 
well  ilhutrated  and  strongly  bound  in  blade 
leather.  Two  of  its  most  interesting  chapters 
treat  of  wirLkss  telephooy  and  the  automatic 
system  of  switching    2XN) 

Sampson  Pub.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


gave  me  my 
start'' 


"It's  ooly  a  Jittle  while  ago  that  I  was  just 
where  yuu  are  now.  My  work  was  unpleaS' 
ant;  my  pay  was  small.  I  had  my  mother 
to  take  care  of,  and  it  was  tough  sledding 
tryinir  ft>  make  ends  meet.  I  hadn't  had 
I'Hilin^.    I  didn't  Anoitf  MMOifA  to 


much  sch 

fill  any  better  job  than  the  (»ne  I  had. 

"One  (l;iy  I  saw  an  advertisement  of  the 
American  St  hool.  It  told  how  other  men  got 
better  positions  and  bigger  nlaries  by  lalung 
tlicir  cottnes.  T  didn't  see  how  a  correspondence 
course  could  benefit  me,  hut  as  loiip  as  it  didn't 
coet  anythin((  tu  mark  the  coupon  I  thought  it 
was  worth  investigating  at  least.  I  marked  the 
coupon  and  sent  it  in  on  the  next  mail. 

"That  was  two  years  ai.'o.  and  now  i'm  drawimg 


If  you  want  a  hmttmr  pntlthm,  if  you  want  to  m-X 
into  conewiiof  sswik,  ii  you  waal  a  salary  that's 


SIGN  AND  MAIL  THE  COtJFON  MOW 

i  AmeriGui  Sdool  of  CoiveipMideBce 

^  CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 


Opp ortiinity  Coupon 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OP 

Chicago.  U.  S. 

Plrue  irnii  me  voiir  Itutlrtio  SB 

liir  l!;r  i>ml1i  'r.  -i .  .t  I    1  "  \  .*' 


me  how  f  eas 
F.AM  4-It 


...SrakKvM 
...Halltflnr  rulraalsr 

...Hlnirlnral  KMlaWT 

. .  1 1-'.  I.ifht  a  Pawtrl 
...Ma.Ur  MmImmI* 
...HaallarT  *mtHm—t 


in  laeto* 
Kadatvr 


.Tc>.|iho»r  t.titfrt 
.■mlar  PMsrwO^'r 
.NMfch*#p*P 

Aa«l«r 


KAMB  

ADDKr.SS  

<n:(  t  PATION  . 


Digitized  by  Google 


ELECTRICIAN  AND  MECHANIC 


fr.  Young  Draftsman 

ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES 
OF  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING 

Presenting  the  subject  of  Industrial  Drawing  in 
simple  and  concise  fonn.  Especially  adapted  to 
the  use  of  ths  student  wbo  has  not  had  tiuw  to  take 


CAMS  and  the  PRINCIPLES 
of  their  CONSTRUCTION 


A  eompniiemhr*  tnatlM  M  tiM  I 

ing  and  drafting;  of  this  highly faBpOTtant  adjunct 
to  modern  roachinery.       •        -      Price,  S1.M 


These  two  contributions  to  the  field  of  literature 
on  drafting  by  Georgt  Jt^stn,  Instiuctor  in 
Mechanical  Drawiog  in  tM  Massachusetts  Nor- 
mal Art  School,  MaslBr  of  Columbus  Avenue 
Evening  Ih««ing  Sdiool,  Boston,  and  Medallist 
Scienc*  and  An  Dspartaent  (Gnat  Britain) 
'  aid  provB  a  vikoni  addition  to  the  students 


Sampson  Publishing  Co, 


Mi  CoiumbUS  AV4HM€ 


BojtffHf  Mass. 


ANY  ELECTRICIAN 
or  MECHANIC 

Can  Make  Good  Money  in 
Spare  Hours 

As  local  Hpwwulailw  to  demoBstrate 
most  sucoMifnl  electrical  Instmrnoit  for 

the  deaf. 

Also  Installing  Ear*Phoaa 
Outfits  in  Churehaa, 
Halla  and  Thaatraa* 

Write  or  call  with  reference* 


GLOBE  EAR-PHONE  GO. 

fr. 


The  Omnigraph  Automatic  TranHI 
mitter  combined  with  standard  key  and] 
sounder.    Sends  your 
sages  at  any  speed,  just  as  an  expert 
Five  styles  •S.OO  up ;  circular  free. 

OMMOKAPH  MPQ.  00..  41  Garftlnit  St.,  Naw  Vi 


Telegraphy  Taught 

in  tht  skoritst  p^ssibU  timt 


"BUSINESS  POWER 


ff  Newmeinberof  Ilad^ock't 
Pown^Book  Library.  Tk* 

...  •■■of 


•U  AbUltj  aad  OomnmnHnjr  BaitiiMi  Pmonalitr .  A  praetlml  tmXyitm 

and  tmliuelloii  book  in  thr  andnxronnd  ftcton  of  pTr*»t-<l*7  fevtaw 
bnildiajE,  wjth  arlual  dtr«Minn«  for  lho«»  who  »«»k  comrnpmiJ  chieftate> 
khip.  Trie  rrtstcat  book  on  baaiora  power  uid  lu  cm  «vrr  fonnnlaML 
NothlDK  likvitta  Ulmtar*.  An  merdoptdU  of  rar*.  •eiaufle  rnlm. 
iDFthodt  and  tMoU-piodaeinK  pluM  for  trcnr  •oeecmfnl  biwiicH  maa. 
for  the  Iwdan  w  noiHjr-ankiiic.  for  thoM  wbn  art  Uc  bmb— or  wish  !• 
b«.  ThU  Tolmw  ia  bcand  new.  in  a  Tirrla  iaU  aavar  Mat*  wlniil 
and  mark  thla— it  wUl  be  the  bic  thin«  in  badOMa  Utanim  for  yam «• 
conir.  Grt  thr  new  book  ml  oner.  Monrr  rrfondad  if  book  NtatMi 
rcsiitcTMl  In  rtrr  day*.    8«)d  fur  circular*.    Frl«e  a3-it5. 

POWXR-BOOK  UBSART,  Albambca ; 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOKS 


Dark  Room  Dime  Series 

L  Retooching  for  Amatetua.   Elemeatary  instmetiaaa 
on  removing  defects  ia  lllHBli*W.  Mid  inpmvlag 

your  home  portraits. 

B.  Bzposure  Tables  and  Ezposurs  Baeosd.     Tables  for 

calculating  exposure  under  all  conditions,  with  a 
note-book  to  preserve  data  of  exposure  coioditions. 

5.  How  to  Take  Portraits.    Describes  the  making  of 

backgrounds  and  apparatus,  lighting,  posing,  ex> 
poaure  and  development  of  home  portratts,  indoors 
and  out. 

4.  How  to  Make  Enlargements.    Simple  directions  for 

making  enlari^esients  without  s(l<^ci.11  apparatus, 
and  instructions  for  making  an  enlarging  lantern 
and  a  fixed  focus  enlarger. 

6.  A  Manual  of  Photography.    A  first  book  for  tlia  b*" 

ginner,  but  valuable  to  evetybodjT,  1h*1THtt  WtiUeB 

out  of  long  experience. 

C,  Practical  Development.    An  up-to-date  treatise  oa 

all  the  phases  of  this  perplexing  aubiect.  Deaeiibaa 
the  construction  of  devalopaiBaDd  iMlraelloa  oadac 

all  circumstances. 

7.  Popular  Printing  Processes.    The  manipulation  of 

the  simpler  processes,  blue-phnt,  imnttng-out.  and 
development  papen. 

5.  BBaia.aa  CecueaMoa.  Sooaa  ijaipto 


Photo  Beacon  Dime  Series 

1.  Development    Br  Alfred  Watkins. 

3.  Pbotocraphle  Priadag  Precaaiea.    By  Louis  H.  Boyt. 

4.  Bteoeata  of  PUteriai  Oaowarilloak  By  F. 

Todd. 

&  taodMwlU Phatamlr*  BrS. 

Aa7  of  On  abom  poalpaid.  10  oaata 


Oaid.  By  F. 

The  simplest  exposurs  calculator 
90th  thousand  now  selling.    36  oenta. 

>  la  Photatnaphf'.  ByF.DaadaaTbdd.SBoaBta. 
Saeead  Step  la  Photopaflv*'  By  F.  Daadaa  IMd. 

60  cents. 

A  Bafaraaca  Book  of  Pnetleal  ftalagHgty.  By  F. 

Dundaa  Todd.    50  cents. 

Pktoclal  Laadacape  Phetogiagliy.  By  John  A.  Hodais. 


AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHY,  %V%  Pope  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mms. 


Digitized  by  Google 
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CHRISTIANITY  is  the  greatest  fact  in  history.  The  early  Christians  endured  martyrdom 
rather  than  forsake  Principle  A  picture  shown  in  RtDPATH's  History  depicts  87,000 
people  assembled  in  the  Coliseum  at  Rome  to  witness  the  Christians  given  to  the  lions.  In 
such  a  scene  may  be  read  the  inevitable  doom  of  the  Empire  that  ruled  the  world. 
The  blood  of  the  Martyrs  is  the  seed  from  which  Christian  civilization  sprang.  If  you  would 
know  the  history  of  mankind — every  sacrifice  for  principle,  every  struggle  for  liberty,  every 
conflict  and  every  achievement,  from  the  dawn  of  civilization  down  to  the  present  tirne — 
then  embrace]  this  splendid  opportunity  to  place  in  your  home  the  world-famed  publication, 

Ridpath's  History  ofthe  Wo  rid 

ELECTRICIAN  AND  MECHANIC  readers  are  invited  to  send  for  our  46-page  /rte  booklet 
of  sample  pages.  A  cou|x>n  of  inquiry  is  printed  on  the  lower  corner  of  this  page  for  your 
convenience.  Tear  off  coupon,  write  your  name  and  address  carefully,  and  mail  We  will  name 
our  low  price  and  easy  terms  of  payment  only  in  direct  letters  to  those  sending  the  coupon.  Dr. 
Ridpath's  widow  derives  her  income  from  the  royalty  on  this  History,  and  to  print  our  low  price 
broadcast  might  cause  great  injury  to  future  sales.  This  work  can  be  procured  only  through  us, 
and  is  sold  exclusively  by  mail,  shipment  being  made  direct  from  factory  to  consumer.  Tear  off 
the  coupon  now  and  mail  to  us  at  once  before  you  forget  it. 

6000  Years  of  History 

RIDPATH  takes  you  back  to  the  dawa  of  history  long  before  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  were 
built:  down  through  the  romantic  troubled  times  ot  Chaldea's  grandeur  and  Assyria's 
magnificence;  of  Babylonia's  wealth  and  luxury ;  of  Greek  and  Rom  \n  splendor  ;  of 
Mohitnmedan  cult  ire  and  refiaenwnt ;  of  French  ele;{-ince  and  Bfiti^h  Dower.  to  the  dawn  of  y**»terday 
He  covers  eveij  race,  erery  nitioa,  everr  time  and  holds  7')u  spellbound  .by  its  wonderful  eloquence. 
Nothing  more  interesting,  absorbing  and  in-ipirinK  w.is  ever  writtea. 


Ridpath's  Graphic  Style 

RIDPATH'S  enviable  pasltlon  as  a  historian  is  due  to  his  wonderfully  beauti 
ful  style,  a  style  no  other  historian  has  ever  equaled.    He  pictures  the 
great  historical  events  as  thoueh  th  ?y  were  happening  bjfore  your  ejre^  ;  he  carries  you 
with  him  to  see  the  battles  of  old  ;  to  m  !el  kinzs  and  quwns  and  warriors  ;  to  sit  in  the 
Rom  in  Senate;  to  mirch  against  S  iladin  and  his  dark-skinn -d  followers  ;  to  sail 
the  southern  seas  with  Drake;  to  circumnavigate  the  globe  with  Mig-llan;  to 
witch  th*t  thin  line  of  Greek  speirm  ^n  work  havoc  witu  the  Persian  hordes  on 
the  field  of  Marathon;  to  kniw  Nap  >leon  as  you  know  Roosevelt.    H'»  com-  y^.- 

Wn<Mifc»vbioit  iatemi  with  »uprrme  rrli.ibllltv.  .»iid  m«ke»  the  hcr»>f«  of  hittorjr  real  IItIdi; 
TOM  %.nA  »om?n.  ind  about  them  lie  the  ri^e  and  Call  of  etin»ires  in  »uch  \  fa«clDftt-  ^ 

'"i  «r'«  that  hl«lnry  l>e.:ome^  «»  •lisorbloifly  int*r*nt1n<  .11  the  trCAtett  ol  tictloo.  Hun-  ^ 
dredt  «k*  read  this  have  dedded  to  btiy  Ridpalh°»  %onie  <J«y. 


I  -II 

FREE 
COUPON 


14 


N«wi«p»p«r 
Amioctatiou 

II.  \:  SrtVKR,  Pre*. 
40  Kn.  IH^itrbiim  Ml. 
CHIC  AGO.  I[.I>. 
Plrav  mail,  without  co«t  to  me, 
rapio  pNC<*«  "'  RIdpath'* 
H-(it«try  of  cli«^  Worlil,  coo- 
faininic  pK4itij^ra\  urcv  of  Napolexa. 
0:trea  l-'li/at>e1h.  -Vj  r\!rt.  C.r:ur  aati 
SKaiie%i>eare,  map  of  China  andjaimn, 
liasraat  of  Paiiaina  Canal,  etc..  aad  write 
me  full  particular!  of  your  spectil  oSer  to 


Western  Newspaper  Association 

CHICAGO 


A<iilr««» 
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ELECTRICIAN   AND  MECHANIC 


SALE  AND  EXCHANGE 

AdYArtiMiBenti  under  thl«  bwidiiix.  witboat  display,  will 
coBt  3  cents  per  word;  25  words  or  Tees,  minimum  chsrce 
Bl   ■  ■ 


of  75  cents. 

$1.00 

Cssb  must  AGcompeny  eadi  o(d«r. 


Uck  -faced  type,  4  cents  per  word ;  miaimtUB 

adT( 


ABRONAUIICS 


5  CENTS  brings  oar  new,  up-to-the-minute  cataloe,  40  pages, 
folly  lllustiated,  includes  nues  (or  holding  moda  contests. 
NoMfiMb  IDEAL  ABRO  SUPPLY  Ca7M-MW«stBiwd- 
nay.  Near  Yorie. 


AUTOS  AND  MOTORCYCLES 

AUTOMOBILE  ENGINES.  boUers  and  parta. 
Ust.    J.  L.  LUCAS  &  SON,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


FOR  YOU — Ford  runabout  thoroughly  overhauled,  has 
magneto,  fair  tires.  A  good  httle  car.  price  $225.  A  snap 
for  somebody.    HENRY  E.  HANSEN.  Bagley,  Minn. 


WANTED.— A  motoffiifda 
good   condition.    Muat  IM 
Lb.  92.  McLood.  Okla. 


wgliMi  to  ■ttadi  to   

G.  WALLING! 


BOOKS  AHD  HAOAZDIXS 


I.O^.  AND  A.8.O.  SBTB  and  odd  vol 


wmA,  oto.,  mam 
— boiHiwMM  tor 
WIU.IAMf ,  B< 


of 
•hop- 

.  I«0.ll 


MECHANICAL  BOOKS— Any  subject;  catalog  for  stamp. 
CRESCBMT  BOOK  STORB,  A  ttV  8.  HUrttd  Chia«o» 


lU. 


BRAND  NEW— HARPER'S  '  ELECTRICITV  BOOK 
FOR  BOYS,"  never  opened,  sent  on  receipt  of  OM  dollar. 
CLARENCE  H.  PFEfPER.  Ridgewood.  HJ. 

POR  SALE — Copies  "Electrician  and  Mechanic,"  September 
1907  to  January  1V09,  and  others.  Al&o  copies  "Modem 
Blectiica.^'  HOWARD  S.  MILLER.  959  LwKMtcr  Aveniw, 
N.Y, 


COIN?  ,^ND  STAMPS 


STAMPS— All  for  10  oen 


Cobaa 


2  Bcuodor.  2  NicaraBOA.  2  Salvador.  500  Ot^ 
  0UAXBR  &TAMP  CO. 


set  each:  2  Honduras. 

Hinges,  50 
TuEdo,  O. 


OLD  COINS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD, 
oenta.   Now  55^ 
•Preo."  WILLI 


18  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD.   Buying  catalog.  10 


COINS— 30 different  foreign  25  cent:  luge  U.S.  cent  5  cents ; 
S  dUbfOOt  Confederate  sute  bills.  15  oonti;  150-page  illus- 
Inted  pnaduin  cote  book.  25  cento;  1.A00  oM  U.S.  atoinps 
as  onto.  P.  L.  TOUPAL  Co..  Dept.  57.  CUeogo  Heigjits,  111. 


ELECTRICAL 

ELECTRIC  WIRING  AND  LIGHTING.— Knox-Shad. 
192  psRes;  150  illustrations.  A  working  ^ide  in  all  matters 
relating  to  electric  wiring  and  lighting.  Includes  wiring  for 
direct  and  alternating  current  by  all  methods  approved  by  the 
Sfo  undwmitors;  and  tho  aelacMBn  and  inito llonon  of  electric 
bmpo  for  the  Ugbtiiig  of  boAdini*  and  etrMti.  Tb«  utmost 
care  has  been  used  to  bring  the  treatment  of  each  lub  ject  within 
the  range  of  common  understanding.  maJdng  the  book  especially 
suitable,  for  the  •etf*taiu^t.  pntetieai  man.  Pttbliabed  by 
AMERICAN  SCHOOnSP  bORRBSPONDBNCB.  " ' 
UL 


ELBCTBICAL 


FOR  SALE— 70- watt  D.C.  dynamo,  15  volts;  alao  act  of 
A.C.S.  Automobile  Engineering  books.  Want  drawing  i» 
struments.    TASSO  MORGAN.  Wilmington.  Ohio. 

"DON'T  WASTE  MONEY.  Why  throw  away  tboee  old 
dry  batteries  when  they  can  be  renewed?"  L.et  u»  teO  voo 
tow.  Formul*.  25  cents.  STEWART  LABORATORY. 
Ml  Wew  Bad  Aw^  Nwr  Yatk.  

WANTED— To  exchange  an  A.C.  1  h.p.  110-volt  l-vbme 
motor  for  ^ngle  phase  AXI.  H  h.p.  motor.  SAM  NELSON. 
Daleville.  Ala. 


HIOH-ORADK  DRY  BATTBBIBS.flaahllrbt i  

luedlral.  DemoDstrnte  formnla.  Aaaembly  nnd  eosn- 
pletlon  of  icnitore.  Kndnrance  mod  reeaper«tloss 
nnexoelled.  SXS.OO.  ExcLuMlve  territory  rii»r»nt«*d. 
J.  liUDOAN,  S84  8ml th  btroot,  Wlanipcs,  tMMidik. 

HELP  WAHTBD  

500  MBN.a0to40]mmold.  wanted  at  ooce  for  electric  taO. 
way  rootocneB  and  coadoetan;  $60  to  flOO  a  mootb:  no 
experience  necessary;    6na  omortmnlm   no  Otriln: 
immediately  for  anplication  bSnk.  AlUimt,8jOM.i 
Bkttritian  amd  Mtekamic 

WANTED— CaUnetmaker's  workbench.  6  ft.  x  2  ft., 
eertwt.  good  oider.  must  be  cheap.   Box  82,  Cecilton,  Md. 


WANTED— Experienced  organiscn  to  got 
Order  of  ()wl<;.    Good  commiadoaa.   Anr  taRlla>y< 

TALBOT,  South  Bend.  Ind. 


Cor 
JOHN 


LOCAL  REPRESENTATIVE  WANTED.— Sploidid 
come  a.ssured  ri^;ht  man  to  act  as  OUT  representative  after  f 
ing  our  business  Ihorouphly  by  mail.  Former  expenence 
tinnecessary.  All  we  rcnuire  i.5  honesty,  ability,  ambition  and 
willingness  to  Icam  a  lucrative  business.  No  soliciting  or 
traveling.  This  is  an  exceptional  opportunity  (or  a  man  ia 
your  section  to  get  into  a  big  paying  business  without  capital. 
Hid  become  independent  for  life.  Write  at  once  for  full  par* 
tfeular*.  Address  £.  R.  MARDEN.  Pres..  The  National  Co- 
<}pemthw  Baal  Balato  Coopanjr.  L45I  MaidaB  Bldg^  Wa*> 
D.C 


WE  TKAJN  DKTECTIVKS.  Ton  r«n  be 
Splendid  opportuultien.  Travel.  Kam  SlOO  to  9300 
moDthljr.  This  fasclnatlog  profeealon  taosht 
pnMUoalJy  and  odoattflonlljr  by  nusll  mt  m  ■■■InnI 
WMk.    AMBBICAll  9C;U<M>L  OF  CBIMIMOI«OQY. 


WANTED  IN  BANKS— Honest,  ambitious  men.  Splendid 
opportunities.  Pleasant  work,  short  hours,  good  salary.  Be 
a  banker.  We  teach  you  in  a  few  months  bv  mail  Write  for 
catalog.  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  bANKING.,.  135 
McLen*  BIdg.,  Columbus.  O. 

MALE  HELP — I  will  start  y^u  earring  $4.00  daily  at  home 
in  spare  time  silveting  mirrors;  no  capitaliJree  instracti-re  book* 
let.  Rivink  pianaof  opanttfan.  O.KXBD]iOND.I>apl.AjCH 

Boston,  Mass. 

WANTED — A  man  or  woman  to  act  as  our  informatloD 
reporter.  All  or  spare  lime.  No  experience  necessarr.  $50 
to  $300  per  month.  Nothing  to  seU.  Send  atamps  tor  nar^ 
ticulars.  Address  SALES  ASSOCIATION.  It*  Tlinilallni 
Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  (8) 

GATHERING  INFORMATION  in  your  tecality  pays  good 
money.  All  or  spare  time.  Eitht^r  sex.  Nothing  to  sell. 
NATIONAL  INFORMATION  BUREAU.  Sta.  ATColumbns. 
Ohio. 

FRin:  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK,  tells  about  over  360.000 

prott-cttd  po-iiiinns  in  United  States  sers'ice.  More  tbaa 
40,000  vuL.inLU.<i  every  year.  There  a  '  ij.;  chance  here  for 
you.  Sure  and  Rcnrrous  pay.  Lifetime  employmcat.  Baor 
to  get.     lust  nsk  tor  Ixxiklet  AM.    No  '^Hl'**—  BAKL 

HOPKINS.  Washington.  D.C. 


BECOME  A  DETECTIVE— Earn  $150  to  $300  per  i 
travcUing  over  the  world.   Send  stamp  for  particulars.  Wflte 
FREDERICK  WAGNER.  12i3  Ledngton  Ave..;N.Y. 


L/lLjlii.: 


.lUG  by  Google 
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nv 


UBCHAinCAL 


FOR  SALE  or  EXCHANGE— 5  b.p. 
H.  DOOQlLiM,  41 


Locomobile  ■toBm 
EDWARD 


MISCELLANSQUS 


TVinON  BY  MAIL-KMI  

atatloaaiT  fnginwriag.  diUiln  wtrtac.  ^^.^ 
pooltrr.  normal,  bodONapiaB;  rimtlMIld  UO  jJUiailUlli 
>r  free  taMoa*  cpplr  CARNBOIB  COLLKw, 


oottTMS.    For  . 

Ofaiik  (tf) 


-  JTALB  pocket  eddiog  marUiM,  J 
MFOTCO..  DeptTlCNiw**.  N.J. 


YALB 


SHETLAND  PONIES  FOR  SALS  BY  B.  L.  Andram'  Sou. 

Bristol,  ~ 


FREE — "InvMting  for  Profit"  ma^axine.  Send  me  yoar 
aame.  and  I  will  mai'  you  this  magazine  abaoltttely  free.  Before 
rou  invest  a  dollar  anywhere,  set  thia  magacine.  It  Is  worth 
tl0.00  ■  copy  to  any  man  who  intends  to  invest  $5.00  or  more 
per  HMMitli.  Tells  yon  how  tl.OOO  can  grow  to  $22,000.  How 
;o  judge  different  clasaea  of  invattnufM^  * 
rour  money.    This  magasine  six  auMtm 


tiM  real  power  of 
tm  tf_roa  writ« 


rour  money,  lois  maganne  «z  mootH  um  Urou  wflM 
ipdy.  H.  I^BARBBR.  PobttdMr.  Ream  «M.  W  W.  Jadnon 
Bootevno,  CUenoi  DL  (12) 


3  SHIRTS  TO  MEASURE,  $5  00. 


Better  gnula|.  t2JM)  and  $3  00  each 
High  grade  Workmanship. 


Express  prepaid. 
Superior  quiility. 
_  Faultless  laundry  work  and 

perfect  fit  aasurtd  Send  for  samples  with  roeasuring  in- 
ftmctions  and  booklet  ."Shirt  Tales!"  Money  returned  if 
Mi  "Mh^.    FRAUk  W.  UADLBY.  Mir,.  Dapt.  B.. 


PERFECTION  POCKET  ADDING  MACHINE— Light- 
dkr.AMto  noted.  CINaNNATI  SPBCIAlTry 
CO..  Dept.  O.  ClBdnwtl.  OUa  (12) 


l3h 


$50  per  wwk  and  up;  how  ar  up  depends  on  you;  $21,500 
in  three  years  hy  one  manager;  $6  (XX)  in  one  year  hy  another; 
$4,000  by  another  in  six  months;  must  have  $5(KJ  to  inv»-st. 
WESTERN  OXYGENATOR  C6.,  Beatrice,  \>h. 


5  FOR.ML'LAS.  24  cents.    How  to  m.-.kc  ru:  bcr  cement, 
artificial  gas.  and  iiojud  (or  fish  bait;  makes  fiab  bite 


blmo||^s 


BA.VB  JM  ned  "How  to  Succeed"?    It  is  the  gnetart  aatire 
m  written  on  tite  t*t-*iclwniick  mania:  15  oeate  poetpeid. 
A.  RUHNAU.  Dept.  SO.  2«  Cohimbai  Ave.,  New  VoikT 

PlCrrORIAL  POST  CARDS.— Picturesque  America,  con- 
sifting  ol  fifty  macnificent  views  of  the  most  noted  lobjecte 
and  places  in  the  United  Sutes;  lithographed  In  ookx*.  11 
for  lO  cente.  C  D.  MYERS  ft  ^N.  195S  52d  St..  BiooUyD . 
W.Y. 

CLEVELAND  SPECIALTY  AND  MANITPACTURING 
CO..  Cleveland,  Ohio.     Manufactursre  o( 
tappiiw  machines,  water  motors  and 
valoped.  Special  utklet  to  order. 


PATENTS 


THE  LARGEST  NUMBER  of  iN^mifMi  clienu  is  our  pro(^ 
of  Petenu  that  ^reKrf.  For  facts  about  prieei.  nweida.  etc., 
ead  teinetaapefbrournew  I2ii-»ure  book  of  tataoee  interest 
to  knM«onk  RT  8.  rad  A.  B.  LACBY.  DmL  M.  WnUtm- 
tea.  D.C  Belab.  1189.  ^ 

MO.S'HY  I.V  I  dp: AS— Edison,  (psatest  inventor,  tells  "How 
to  Invent"  in  booklet,  sent  free,  bv  HENRY  N.  COPP.  Rcg- 
Utered  Patent  Attorney.  56.  WashinKion.  D.C. 


C.  L.  PARKER.  Patent  Attorney,  ex-examiner.  U.S.  patent 
eflice,  952  G  St.,  Washington,  D.C.  Inventor's  handbook 
"ProtMrUng,  Exploltini  end  SeUlag  Inventioae."  lent  ftee 
raqoaet.  (4) 


INVBNTORS— Secure 
fltng  own  ajjplications. 
enerti  teedy  for  fiUo||_il(UM).  Flee 

nIoTONmciFiCATioN  oa.  ~ 


patents  witlumt  ettomey  fees  by 
All  neceasary  pepan.  prep^d^^ 


D.C. 


PATENTS  SECURED  or  fee  returned.  Send  eketcb  foe 
fr*t  tsptrt  starch  and  report  as  to  petentabillt^.  BodkiM 
mventiooa  and  petentt.  eiid  referenoe  oook^aent  am>  JOHN 
8.  DUPFIB  ft  CO..  Dept.  4.  UttU^SS^^kC 


THE  PATHNTOME  tells  all  about  pstcots  and  how  to  jet 
them.  Free  on  request.  Esublished  1865.  ANDERSON 
&  SON.  Patent  Solicitors.  7.^1  G  Street.  Waahicston.  D.C. 

PATENTS  OF  VALUE.  Prompt  and  efficient  service.  No 
misleading  inducements.  Expert  in  mechanics.  Book  of 
advise  and  Patent  Office  rules  free  CLEMENTS  A  C:LEM- 
ENTS.  Patent  Attorneys,  707  Colorado  Bldg..  Washington, 

D.C. 

PATENTS  BOOKS  on  How  to  Obtain  and  Sell  Patents, 
containing  exhaustive  information  on  these  eubjects  with  100 
mechanical  movements,  mailed  free  on  reqtiest.  F.  O, 
DIETERICH  a  Co.,  604  Ouray  Bldg..  Washington.  D.C 

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT.  Careful,  honest  work  In 
every  case.  Patent  vour  ideas — they  may  bring  you  wealth. 
64-pa8e  book  (ree.  FITZGERALD  ft  CO.,  «09  F  St..  Week- 
-   -     D.C.  ITetefcMifced  ItTS. 


FHOTOOKAPHT 


KODAKS,  CAMERAS, 
graphic,  we  sell  and  exchaxij 
save  money    C.  O.  WILL 
Yo^  (tf) 


LENSES— Everything  photo- 
ige.  Ciet  our  latest  bairgaln  Ust; 
OUGHBY.  814  BroMlway.  New 


WE  BUY.  SELL  AND  EXCHANGE 
scopes,  telescopes,  field  gl*— ~ 


scopes,  telescopes,  field  glasses.  < 
bargain  list  free.  KAHN  ft  CO*. 
St.,  New  York.  .V.Y.  (s) 


Bargains  In  mlcn> 
cameras,  etc   Cet  ' 


ttaiog  end 


LEARN  TO  TRANSFER  PHOTOS  to  watch-cases,  china- 
ware,  sofa  pillows,  etc.  Five  excellent  formulas  and  complete 
instnictioaa.  25  cents.   A.  £.  BENSON.  StewartviUe,  Mina. 


WIRELESS 


TUNING  COILS.  $1.00;  detector  ileadg.  2S  oeate:  ««.. 
plete  aluminum  aerials,  50  cents;  cetsloK  eo^  free.  BDOAR 
FERGUSON.  265  Ninth  St..  Brooklyn,  R.Y. 

DON'T  KK.MAIN  AN  AMATEUR.  Become  m  pro- 
roHHlonnl.  Our  InKtrnrt Irtii  U  up-to-the-mlnofee. 
tkiiil  priictlonl.  Let  iih  hIiow  you.  KBM08KA  WXBB* 

L,K.SS  .siUOUI,,  KenuNhit,  Wis. 

WIRELESS  EXPERIMENTERS,  TAKE  NOTICE.!— 
Free — Nickel  plating  formula  M?nt  upon  receipt  of  2-rent  etnOBk 
T.  J.  M.  DALY.  1001  Palls  Bldg.,  Memphis.  Tens. 

WIRELESS  EXPERIMENTERS  in  Canada,  save  custom 
duty  and  money  by  buying  your  wireless  instruments  made  fa 
Ceneda  end  giuunateed  fixst-cleas  work.  G.  S.  CROWTUBR. 
1414  Pembndce  St.  Victorin.  B.C. 

SALE  OR  EXCHANOB— Complete  Guilford  Winleas  Re- 
ceiving Set.  also  Clapp-Werthem  raeelyfaic  tteniliorBMr  and 

variable  condenser.   Ouer  I 
variable 
able.   H.  D. 


ABIn   

KBMP.  264  Newbwy  St.. 


.crntal 
riidoQ, 


deteeton  < 


WANTED — Good  second-hand  six-inch  Induction  Coil  for 
wireless  or  x-raye.   State  price  and  describe  oooi 
dress.  GALPIN  RADFOftD.  Yukon,  Cwiada. 


lyui. 


uu  by  Google 
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I  S  E  C  0  R 


PERMANENT  ALIGNMENT 


Visible  Writing. 

Positive   Type    Bar    Control  —  the 
"Why"  of  Permanent  Alignment. 

Inbuilt  Decimal  Tabulator  and  Billing 
Device. 

Ribbon  Feeds  only  when  Type  Bars 
Move — a  Great  Saver  of  Ribbons. 

Removable  and  Reversible  Platen. 

Type  Protector  on  Each  Type  Bar. 

Line  Finder  at  Printing  Point. 

Complete  Keyboard  Control  that  makes 
for  Speed. 


Paragraphing  Keys. 
Back  Space  Key. 

Automatically    Reversed  Two-Color 
Ribbon. 

Uniform,  Light  Touch, 

Fast  Escapement. 

Automatically  Adjusted  [Gear-Driven 
Carriage. 

Removable  Escapement. 

Independent  and  Flexible  Paper  Feed. 


THE  SECOR  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

General  Sales  Offices     ::    302-304  Broadway,  New  York 

Factory  at  Derby,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 
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ATTENTION! 

WIR.ELESS  AMATEURS 
Learn  Wireless  Telegraphing 

UNDER  the  direction  of  Expert  Wireless  Instruc- 
tors licensed  by  the  U  S.  Government.  We  offer 
a  limited  nnimber  of  live  Wireless  Airat<:'urs 
thorough  instructiitn  on  apparatus  and  principles  of 
Wireless  Telegraph r.  Individual  instruction,  Day 
and  Evening,  in  Mors*  and  Continental  Codes.  Our 
Special  Wireless  Class  begins  Monday,  April  1st. 
Enroll  S<nv.    Call  or  Write  for  Information. 

Boston  School  of  Telegraphy 

16  Boylston  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 


"BWAENCO"  INIRODICTORY  INDUCEMENTS 

Until  April  ».  I>U 
"Bwitaco"  SpMial  Sending   Helix,  wound  with 

\^  inch  brass  ribbon,  double  sliders,  four  large 

binding  posts.    Size.  IlWx7  3i5Hi  in   $2.50 

"Bwtenro"  ImproTcd  AdjusUble  Spw^k  Gap   JS 

"Bvautco"  Variable  Tubular  Condeoaer,  best  and 

most  reliable    2.00 

"Bwaenco"  Mineral  Bargaioa.  Silicon,  Carborun- 
^^dum,  Bomite.  Peroxide  of  Lead,  per  ounce. . .  .20 
"Bwaeoeo"  Mineral  Barfaioa,  Galena,  Iron  Pyrites, 

(Perron)  Frariklinite.  per  ounce   .10 

"Bwaeneo"  Mineral  Bargaioa.  Zincite  and  Copper 

Pyrites  (Pericon),  per  .set   J5 

Eoaineli»d  Wire,  No.  24-28,  per  lb.  .50;  Ko.  IS-22,per  lb.  .40 
Woj^Aluminnm  Aerial  or  HelU  Wire,  per  lb.   SO 

Brooklyn  Wireless  and  Electrical  Novelty  Co., Inc. 

IWBhoauwav.  Drooklyn  Nkw  VoaK  ClTV 

Not* — To  thoM  who  can  c»ll  w«i  ■ucsnt  »t  lf«.«l 
one  vi«ut,  uid  thereby  b«  coDvincrd  Ihat  we  »re 
"Tilt  R»«l  WireleM  ti»min  Hoiue."  "II«(rnco"  mark  uf  inml 
*ni  »Ump  for  hlR  »>«r»rain  HuiMin  No  111.  no  pottiiU  «n>wered 


Back  Numbers 

AMATEUR  WORK 

AND 

ELECTRICIAN  and  MECHANIC 

W«  can  Bupplj  a  few  of  the  following  toN 
umes  at  prices  given  below: 


AMATEUR  WORK 


▼OLUMI 

1  Nov.  •01  to  Oct.  "OS 
»  Nov.  '08  to  Oct.  •03 
J  Not.  *03  to  Oct.  '04 
4  Not.  "04  to  Oct.  '06 
B  Not.  "Oft  to  Oct.  "06 


CIX)TH  BOUND 

S5.00 
S.OO 

s.oo 
t.oo 


I  Not. 'Oft  to  Apr. '07,  «mos.  1.A0 


tJNBOUNO 

( None) 
1.10 

s.oo 

140 

1.00 


KLKCTRICIAN  AND  MKCHANIO 
▼OLUMK  boi;nd  unbound 

17 

u 

19 

» 

21 
21 

23 


nly  "Oft  to  June  "07  SlO.OO  (None)  no  single  copies 
uly  "07  to  June '08     S.OO   S3  JO  "      "  ^' 


uly  '08  to  June  '09 
uly  "00  to  June  '10 
nly  10  to  Dec.  '10 
an.  '11  to  June  Tl 
uly  '11  to  Dec.  '11 


S.OO 
S.OO 
l.S« 
1.S8 
I.2S 


IJO 
1.80 

.60  (6  numbers) 
.80  ('•  "  ) 
JO  ("     "  ) 


AH  tingle  numbers  previous  to  January,  1909,  are  out 
o<  print,  bat  we  can  sell  for  a  limited  time  a  few  copies 
at  SOe  per  copy  to  meet  the  demand  for  early  Dumbers. 

Single  copies  for  1006, 28c  each. 

Sampson  Publishing  Co. 

221  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston,  Matt. 


LATHES 

Mw^f^  Screw  Ct 
^  9  to  13 


Screw  Cutting 
Power 


inch 

CATALOG  FREE 
SOUTH  BENO  MACHINE  TOOL  CO  , 424 Miidifon  St., South  Bcnd.lnd. 


WITH 
TUNGSTEN 


A 

LAMP 


This  Electric  Flashlight 

85c 

Throwi  ■  Tcry  powerful  rsr  ot  llfht 
and  U  M  compact  that  you  haralr  ootle* 
it  in  Tour  pocktt.  BeaalifMlly  llnikhed. 
nlekel-lrinuned.  and  ready  for  om  tht 
mlnnte  yon  reeeire  It.     Write  to  US  St  OOCe  about  OUr  WOn- 

darful  agents'  proposition,  full  particulars  and  territory. 
We  carry  a  full  line  of  Electrical  Noveltlei. 

KOIlEKiN    KLECTHICAL  E.XCHANOE 
IQA  N.  Wabaah  At*.  Dept.  7  ChleaffO,  m. 


Experimental  Material  of  Every  Sort 

Supplies  for  home,  office,  factory  or  power  plant.  Small 
parts  for  meters,  bridge  sets,  wireless  and  other  apparatus 
and  instruments.   If  you  need  sniafl  parts  for  any  appara- 
tus, writi;  us  ;  we  can  save  you  money- 
Lists  for  2  cent  stamp 

WOODSIDE  ELECTRICAL  SHOPS 
WEWARK.  N.J. 


WIRELESS 

Our  Wireless  Catalogue  tm^^^ 

fine  wireless  instruments.  Our  prices  will  delii^ht  you. 
Send  2c  stamp  for  large  wireless  catalogue  filled  with  wire- 
less inioriTLitinn 

INDEPENDENT  WIRELESS  CO. 
302-304  Broadway      New  York  City.  N.Y. 


A  Most  VtUxabU  Book 

How  to  Run  and  Install 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 


By  C.  VOIf  CULUr 


Trouble  SA<oer 


Postpaid,  S5  cts.  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 
C.  von  CULIir.    rOS  W.  its  street.  New  York.  IT.T. 


Ws  W^aal  You  to  Bacoou  Pamlttaa  With 

The  Rcece  Threading  Tools 

Incladlns:  SCREW  PLATES,  TAPS»  DIES,  etc. 

^^^n^^g^  Special  Trial  Offer 

"  Reoce  Premiw"  No.  1  T  Tap 
Wrench  and  one  each  No.  2-08, 
8-48,  4-86,  M3,  »^  10-M,  IS-M 
I^H  and  14-aO  "Hercules"  Machine 

Screw  Tape.   Sent  postpaid  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  SIM 
lie-Paga  OatalocM  rr«« 

E.  F.  REECE  CO.     Greenfield,  Mass. 


Google 


mm 
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RARE 


SAMPSON  PUBLISHING  CO.. 

221  Cohunbiw  Am.  Bottoo.  JiaM. 

Cfntlrmtn:    Enclosed  find  11.85.  for  which  pl« 
enter  my  tubacription  for  BtectricUa  &  Mecbaaic  (or 

twdve  noatht  bBginning  Kith  the  kmtm  for  

 and  fonrard  me  ficeeC 

charge  premium  book  No  


OPPORTUNITY 


City  or  Ti 
SiaU 


Po*t4(c.  36  c«ati  ««w 


BY  a  fortunate  combioation  of  circumstanoes,  we  have  obtained,  cn  very  favorable  terms, 
a  small  lot  of  standard  technical  books  published  by  one  of  the  best  firms  in  the  United 
States.  These  books  are  mostly  bound  in  full  leather,  pocket  size,  average  JOO 
paiM,  *ra  an  ttaadaid  tnsfeises  on  fheir  ndqectB.  The  selling  prioa  dt  mart  of  ttwm 
is  $1.50,  though  one  or  two  are  retailed  at  a  little  less.  We  cannot  and  will  not  sdl 
them  singly  at  less  than  the  puUiiher'a  pooe,  tel  wMte  iMr  M  fails,  we  will  practiaaiy  giro 
tlwm  away  as  premiums. 

TUl  !■  oar  «ffir  to  yon:  The  subscription  price  of  EUctridan  and  M§ekame  is  $1.50; 
theprioeof  aiqroaeof  tfaMebooks  (withoiieortwoeKoe|itiont)itflJO.  Send  ns  your  sab- 
■cription  at  once,  with  a  money  order  for  $1.85,  and  we  will  mail  you  EUdrician  and  Mechanic 
for  a  year,  and  send  you  any  book  you  may  select  free.  Use  the  card  attached  and  be  sure 
and  give  the  number  of  the  book  you  want.   Write  at  once,  as  our  supply  of  the  books  isiimited. 


11.  FSttMB  MaUiic  ud  Foundry  Practico.   By  L.  H.  Hand   SI  JO 

13.  Tb«  Twentieth  Cmitaiy  Toolsmltb  and  StMlworkw.  By  H.  Holfoid  •   1<S0 

13.  How  to  BocooM  a  Baccwfal  Motonnaa.  By  Sidney  Aylmcr  Snail.....*  •  tM 

14.  Slwtric  Railway  Trooblea  and  How  to  Find  Tliom.  By  Paul  B.  Low*   Ul 

15.  Gooplato  Snmlaatioa  Quettiona  and  Answors  for  UarfaM  and  Statioaary  B&fbiMn  

By  Calvin  P.  Swingle.  M.E   IM 

16.  BNamB>lhrs  TlwkCoa■«nl«<i<^l^C•t»«adOp^l»^io■,w^lh  QBatttoaiandAaiwan   IJO 

tV.  11i—tllillsii<.li«i*    ByUBUattBioekw   IM 

18.  Modern  Wiring  DUirrmms  and  Description.    By  Horttman  sad  Iboaley   1<S0 

19.  Practical  Armature  and  Macnet  Winding.    By  Horstman  aad  Tdoaley   IJO 

20.  Electrical  Wiring  and  Coastruction  Tablaa.   By  Horstman  sad  IbollSF  

ai.  IfodmBtoctfkalCoaalnullm.  By  HootnMa  sad  Toiulasr   tM 

92.  Pya— »  TBaJtocfarBailB— i»,orllwUkllj  §aK StmrnWatfinan,  By BacifMa  — d ToaJsr.».«» 

23.  Practical  Telephone  Teitinc.    By  W.  G.  and  D.  R.  MMfltotnm   140 

24.  Easy  Steps  to  Architecture.    By  Pred  T.  Hodgson   IM 
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THE  ODDEST  ELECTRIC  LOCOMOTIVES 

GEORGE  FREDERIC  STRATTON 


One  of  the  oddest  designs  of  electric 
locomotives  is  designated  the  Crab;  and 
while  the  name  is  perhaps  somewhat 
descriptive  of  its  fiat  and  squatty  ap- 
pearance, it  does  no  justice  to  its  move- 
ments. The  "Octopus"  would  be  a 
more  denoting  term, 
D Gliding  into  the  black  entries  of  coal 
mines  and  halting  at  a  crevice  in  the  wall, 
from  which  issues  the  dull  ring  of  distant 
pick  and  shovel,  and  through  which  may 
be  seen  tiny  points  of  light  from  the 
miners'  lamps,  the  Crab  sends  a  flexible 
searching  tentacle  in  for  200  or  300  ft., 
withdrawing  it  presently  with  a  car  of 
coal  in  its  grasp.  First  on  one  side  and 
then  on  the  other  it  moves  along,  feeling 
into  the  holes,  and  never  failing  to  secure 
its  prey.  Finally,  with  a  dozen  or  more 
cars.in  its  wake,  it  proceeds  triumphantly 
to  the  shaft  or  outlet,  and  delivers  its 


booty  into  the  insatiable  maws  of  the 
crusher. 

These  crabs  operate  by  trolley  con- 
ductors. They  run  through  the  main 
entries  of  the  mine,  but  for  various  eco- 
nomic reasons  they  are  not  usually  run 
up  into  the  working  faces.  Accordingly, 
each  machine  is  furnished  with  an  elec- 
trically-operated drum  upon  which  is 
carried  300  or  400  ft.  of  steel  cable. 

There  are  several  methods  of  operating 
this  locomotive  to  advantage,  the  choice 
depending  upon  the  system  of  mining 
in  use.  With  the  double  entry  system, 
the  locomotive  usually  hatds  a  trip  of 
empty  cars  into  one  entry  and  drops 
them  off  at  the  rooms  where  they  are 
required.  Returning  on  the  other  entry 
it  stops  in  front  of  each  room  where  a 
loaded  car  is  ready.  The  trip  rider  then 
drags  the  cable  into  the  room,  attaches 


Coal  Locomotive  in  use  at  Bingham  Mines,  Utah 
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A  5-ton  Coal  Locomotive  in  a  Cool  Mine 


its  end  to  the  car  and  signals  the  motor- 
man,  who  starts  the  crab  motor  and  pulls 
the  car  out  to  the  entry  track.  The 
locomotive  then  pulls  it  to  the  next  room 
or  leaves  it  standing  until  as  many  cars 
have  been  drawn  from  the  rooms  as  are 
required  to  make  up  a  trip.  Then  it 
pushes  them  together,  and  they  are 
coupled  up  and  hauled  to  the  shaft  or 
mine  entrance.  On  the  return  trip  the 
empty  cars  are  distributed  in  the  entry 
from  which  the  loads  have  just  been 
removed,  and  the  locomotive  gathers  the 
loaded  cars  from  the  entry  which  was 
supplied  with  empties  on  the  preceding 
trip. 

Where  the  single  entry  system  is  used, 
the  locomotive  runs  in  with  a  train  of 
empties.  Stopping  successively  in  front 
of  the  rooms  in  which  loaded  cars  are 
ready,  it  hauls  out  each  car  to  the  entry 
track  and  pushes  it  ahead  to  the  next 
room,  dropping  ofT  an  empty  to  replace 
each  loaded  car  taken  out.  When  all 
empties  have  been  distributed,  it  then 
proceeds  to  the  mine  entrance  with  the 
loaded  cars.  By  either  of  these  methods, 
a  locomotive  can  gather  from  75  to  200 
cars  per  day,  depending  upon  local  con- 
ditions. 

Another  type  of  electric  mine  loco- 
motive is  known  as  the  rack-rail.  It  is 
used  in  mines  where  the  grades  are  very 
steep,  and,  as  its  name  indicates,  depends 
for  its  tractive  power  upon  a  driving 
sprocket  wheel  which  engages  a  rack-rail 


bolted  to  the  ties.  Frequently  this  rack- 
rail  is  used  as  a  current  conductor  instead 
of  the  overhead  wiring  and  the -trolleys. 
The  locomotive  can  also  be  used  in  the 
ordinary  way,  without  the  rack-rail, 
whenever  level  stretches  are  reached. 

Rack-rail  locomotives  are  made  in 
powers  of  from  50  to  200  h.p.;  and  in 
every  case  are  equipped  with  unusually 
powerful  brakes  for  controlling  cars  on 
heavy  grades.  They  are  also  furnished 
with  reels  upon  which  are  wound  several 
hundred  feet  of  conducting  cable,  through 
which  the  motors  can  obtain  current 
while  working  up  into  rooms  where  no 
permanent  conductors  are  installed. 

Mining  operations,  however,  comprise 
but  a  small  percentage  of  the  great  variety 
of  uses  for  electric  locomotives.  Like 
compressed  air  engines,  they  are  especially 
valuable  in  yards  and  factories  and  on 
wharves,  where  the  steam  locomotive 
would  be  prohibited  on  account  of  fire 
risk.  For  these  purposes  electric  loco- 
motives are  designed  to  op>crate  by  trolley 
system  or  by  storage  battery,  or  by  a 
combination  of  both;  the  batteries  being 
so  designed  as  to  run  the  locomotive  for 
from  one  to  two  days  on  a  single  charge. 

These  engines  are  made  in  sizes  of 
tons  up  to  60  tons.  Of  course,  for  regular 
railroad  work  very  much  heavier  machines 
are  built;  but  that  is  another  story.  The 
variety  of  these  electric  locomotives  is 
as  numerous  as  the  uses  to  which  they 
are  put.   Some  are  built  very  low  to 
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facilitate  entrance  into  low  storage  ware- 
houses or  basements.  Some  are  equipped 
with  hoisting  devices  to  pick  up  and  car  y 
weights  but  little  less  than  their  own. 
Some  are  designed  solely  for  hauling 
cars — others  are  a  combination  of  car 
and  locomotive,  operating  as  a  single 
unit.  They  arc  of  course  more  flexible 
in  their  scope  of  operation  than  the  ordi- 
nary steam  locomotive.  The  combina- 
tion trolley  and  storage  battery  engine 
will  dart  along  under  a  trolley  wire, 
switch  off  onto  a  temporary  track,  using 
its  own  battery  power,  then,  returning 
to  the  trolley  track,  will,  while  doing  its 
work,  absorb  juice  from  the  wire  to  keep 
its  batteries  fully  charged.  Such  equip- 
ment on  great  construction  operations — 
dams,  bridges  and  reservoirs — is  almost 
ideal.  They  are  short,  compact,  set  so 
low  and  are  under  such  excellent  control 
that  stunts  may  be  done  with  them  on 
curves  and  grades  which  make  them 
almost  as  flexible  as  the  Telpher. 

The  Telpher  is  the  tiniest  locomotive 
built  for  work.  It  runs  not  upon  the 
surface,  but  upon  a  single  wire,  suspended 
a  few  inches  below  another  wire  from 
which  it  takes  its  current.  It  hooks  up 
a  barrel  of  flour  or  a  bale  of  dry-goods 
and  runs  with  it,  sometimes  unattended, 
to  some  distant  comer  of  yard  or  ware- 
house 

Recently,  a  gasoline-electric  tractor 
has  been  designed  by  Massachusetts 
engineers.    This  is  called  the  Multiple- 


l^-toa  Locomotive 
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Telpher  in  use  at  the  Arnold  Print  Works.  North  Adams. 
Mass.  It  operates  among  the  various  buildings,  hoisUAg 
the  load  from  the  road  or  wat^on  and  carr>'inR  it  down  the 
alleys  and  into  the  various  floors  of  the  building. 


Unit-Road  train,  and  is  comprised  of  a 
tractor  and  two  or  more  cars,  each  ^ith 
a  capacity  of  six  to  eight  tons,  and  carry- 
ing its  own  electric  motors,  current  for 
which  is  supplied  by  generators  on  the 
tractor,  and  driven  by  a  40  h.p.  gas 
engine.  The  speed  of  this  train  is  stated 
to  be,  with  a  20-ton  load,  six  miles  pet 
hour  on  a  macadam  road. 
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The  Switch  Board  in  the  New  Hydro-electric  Plant  of  the  N.C.  Electrical  Power  Co. 


A  SIMPLE  ELECTRIC  LOCK 

W.  S.  LYLE,  JR. 
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rf.  S.I.J-/' 
Top  View  of  the  Lock 

Most  electric  locks  of  today  are  com- 
plicated or  do  not  work  satisfactorily. 

The  lock  descrilxxi  in  this  article  is 
simple  and  very  durable. 

First  purchase  a  brass  push  bolt  for 
about  25  cents,  then  cut  the  lx)lt  in  the 
center  and  about  half  through,  wnth  a 


Connections^ 


hack  saw.  Cut  a  piece  of  iron  or  steel 
to  fit  into  this  slot  and  long  enough  so 
that  the  magnets  on  each  side  of  the  bolt 
will  attract  the  steel  bar  in  the  lx)lt,  thus 
pulling  it  cither  backward  or  forwards. 

This  lock  may  be  used  for  secret  locks, 
doors,  etc. 


Lock  Confuxi. 


Emergency  Magnifying  Glass 

HERBERT  P.  A.  HOLDER 

Take  a  piece  of  small  wire  or  a  plant 
stem  and  make  a  loop  in  the  end  about 
the  size  of  a  drop  of  water.  In  this  loop 
place  a  drop  of  clear,  pure  water.  This 
will  serve  admirably  as  a  strong  magnify- 
ing glass. 
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The  third  hydro-electric  plant  of  the 
North  Carolina  Electrical  Power  Com- 
pany of  Asheville,  N.C.,  located  on  the 
French  Broad  River  25  miles  northwest 
of  Asheville.  which  has  been  in  the  course 
of  construction  for  the  past  two  years, 
has  just  been  completed  and  put  into 
service.  Normal  capacity  of  the  plant 
is  5,000  h.p.  The  entire  plant  repre- 
sents in  round  figures  an  expenditure 
of  $500,000,  and  to  construct  same  it 
was  necessary  to  raise  and  rebuild  2)/2 
miles  of  the  track  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
way which  skirts  the  river  at  that  point. 
The  track  at  the  dam  was  raised  20  ft. 
higher  than  the  old  roadbed,  the  total 
excavation  amotmting  to  about  60,000 
cu.  yds.,  80  percent  of  which  was  solid 
granite.  The  change  in  roadbed  alone 
cost  $75,000,  required  one  year  to  com- 
plete, and  all  work  was  done  without 
interference  with  traffic,  there  being 
operated  over  this  line  an  average  of 
30  to  40  trains  per  day. 


The  dam  is  540  ft.  long,  30  ft.  high, 
43  ft.  9  in.  thick  at  the  base,  and  11  ft. 
at  the  top.  It  is  built  of  cyclopian  con- 
crete, the  large  stones  in  some  instances 
approximating  5  cu.  yds.  Approximately 
22,000  barrels  of  cement  were  used  in 
construction  of  dam,  foundation  of  power 
plant  and  retaining  wall  for  the  protection 
of  the  roadbed.  The  downstream  face 
of  the  dam  is  curved  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  insure  the  water  always  clinging  to  the 
surface  and  preventing  the  formation  of 
a  vacuum  under  the  falling  sheet,  since 
it  is  generally  conceded  by  engineers  that 
a  vacuum  on  the  down  stream  side  is 
responsible  for  the  trembling  often  felt 
in  the  vicinity  of  overfall  dams. 

There  are  two  7  ft.  mud  gates  in  the 
dam  next  to  the  power  house,  which  are 
operated  by  hydraulic  cylinders  and  are 
opened  and  closed  by  an  electrically- 
diiven  pump  in  the  power  house.  The 
gates  and  cylinders  are  entirely  sub- 
merged. 


Looking  North;  New  Hydro-electric  Plant  of  the  N.C.  Electrical  Power  Co. 
River,  near  Asheville.  N.C. 


It  is  located  on  the  French  Broad 
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The  Generator  Room 


The  four  penstock  gates  are  among 
the  largest  cast  iron  gates  made;  each 
gate  covers  a  clear  opening  of  18  ft.  x  7  ft. 
3'  in.  and  weighs  13  tons.  They  are 
operated  in  pairs  by  an  electric  motor. 

The  power  house,  40  x  76  ft.,  fireproof 
throughout,  is  built  of  concrete  to  the 
floor  line,  and  brick  from  that  point  up. 
Windows  are  of  steel  and  prismatic  glass. 
From  floor  to  eaves  is  31  ft. ;  from  bottom 
of  foundation  to  comb  of  roof  is  100  ft. 
A  50-ton  electrically-operated  traveling 
crane  extends  the  entire  length  of  the 
building. 

The  equipment  consists  of  two  1,875 
kw.  Westinghousc  alternating  ciurent 
generators,  6,600  volts.  3-phase,  60-cycle, 
133  revolutions  per  minute,  each  directly 
coupled  to  two  turbines  made  by  the 
1.  P.  Morris  Co.  The  units  arc  vertical, 
with  the  exciters  located  on  top  of  the 
generators.  The  current,  generated  at 
6,600  volts,  is  stepped  up  to  66,000  volts 
for  transmission.    The  entire  control  of 


the  plant  is  from  the  switchboard,  all 
gates,  switches,  motors  and  valves  being 
electrically  operated. 

Duplicate  power  lines  have  been  built 
on  private  right  of  way,  one  on  the  west 
side,  the  other  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  to  plant  No.  2  of  this  Company, 
six  miles  northwest  of  Asheville,  where 
there  is  a  sub-station  for  distributing  the 
power  to  Asheville,  Canton  and  other 
places. 

The  other  two  hydro-electric  plants 
owned  by  this  company  develop  4,000 
h.p.,  all  of  which  has  been  utilized  in 
Asheville.  This  new  plant  has  been  made 
necessary  by  the  increased  demand  in 
Asheville  and  surrounding  territory  for 
additional  light  and  power. 

This  plant  was  designed  by  Charles  E. 
Waddell,  member  American  Society  Ci\il 
Engineers,  Asheville,  North  Carolina. 
Capt.  W.  T.  Weaver  is  President  of  the 
Company  and  Charles  Folsom,  resident 
engineer. 
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METHOD  FOR  OBTAIHINO  THB  RFFICIENCT  AND  LOSSES 
OF  DYNAMOS  AND  ]^OTORS 


A.  SPRUNG,  E.E. 
(Associal*  Mtmbtr  A.I.RM.) 


A  direct-current  dynamo  can  be  oper- 
ated as  a  motor,  and  conversely  a  motx:)r 
can  be  operated  as  a  dynamo.  In  the 
dynamo  the  mechanical  energy  of  the 
prime  mover  is  turned  into  electrical 
energy,  and  in  the  motor,  the  electrical 
energy  is  consumed  in  the  production  ol 
rotation  of  the  motor  armature.  The 
revolving  of  this  motor  armature  fur- 
nishes the  necessary  mechanical  energy 
available  at  the  sh^t.  In  either  of  l£e 
above  cases  the  energy  is  produced  with 
losses.  Those  losses  are  found  in  the 
machine  itself  under  any  condition  of 
running  whatsoever.  By  machine  is 
meant  either  the  dynamo  or  the  motor. 

It  is  understood  from  the  laws  of  nature 
that  the  amount  of  work  obtained  from 
any  mechanical  device  must  be  to  a 
certain  extent  smaller  than  the  amount 
of  energy  put  into  this  device  in  order  to 
obtain  the  desired  work  output.  This 
difference  of  output  and  input  is  credited 
to  the  energy  losses  of  the  device.  In 
other  words,  the  losses  cause  the  output 
of  a  machine  to  be  less  than  the  input. 
Then  the  amoimt  of  work  obtained  from 
the  machine  divided  bv  the  amount  of 
work  put  into  the  machine  is  called  the 
efficiency.  By  means  of  efficiency  the 
amount  of  los.ses  is  readily  determinable. 
■Bffidency«>work  outpat-f-work  input. 

This  is  true  for  both  the  dynamo  and 
the  motor,  and  is  mofe  clearly  expressed 
as  follows: 

Motor  Efficiency- Mechanical  Output-i- 

Mechanical  output  +  losses 
Dynamo  Efficiency = Electrical  Ou^Nit-r 
Electrical  Output  +  losses. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  the 
output -f  losses  « input.  If  not  for  the 
losses  the  output  would  equal  the  input, 
which  in  practice  is  impossible.  Motor 
efficiency  can  be  obtained  also  as  in  the 
following  fonnula: 

Motor  Efficiency = Electrical  input- 
losses -^Electriciil  inpvit. 

To  determine  the  efficiency  in  prac- 
tice, it  is  necessary  to  solve  the  above 
equations  experimentally.  This  can  be 
done  by  two  methods. 

First,  by  determining  the  actual  input 
•ad  output  of  the  madunep  and  seoood, 


Diagnm  aC 


by  determining  either  the  input  or  the 
output  of  the  machine  induding  the 

energy  lost  in  the  machine. 

The  accompanying  diagram  shows  the 
method  of  connecting  for  making  up  the 
test. 

METHOD  OF  TESTING 

In  the  first  case,  to  determine  the  input 
and  output  directly,  an  actual  load  test 
is  necessary.  A  frictioa  brake  load  is 
generally  used  on  motors,  and  a  resbtance 
lamp  load  is  used  on  dynamos.  The 
above  method  has  its  disadvantages  in 
that  it  is  extremdv  difficult  to  take 
accurate  mechanical  measuiements  at 
the  brake.  The  amount  of  power  con- 
sumed during  the  test  is  wasteful  and 
the  total  losses  only  can  be  ascertained 
by  this  method.  This  does  not  hdp  the 
operator  in  determining  just  where  most 
of  his  losses  arc  located. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  test  is  made 
by  determining  the  losses  of  the  madiine 
at  no  load,  the  above  disadvantages  are 
o\fercome  and  we  can  thereby  determine 
the  efficiency  at  any  load,  together  with 
a  location  of  various  losses. 

The  losses  in  an  electric  can 
be  described  as  follows: 

1.  Copper  losses  {CR)',  these  losses 
are  found  in  the  armature  and  field  coils. 

In  order  to  overcome  the  resistance  a 
certain  amount  of  ener^  must  be  sac- 
rificed or  lost  in  dissipated  heat.  This 
energy  can  be  expressed  in  watts.  Hence 
the  watts  consumed  equals  volt  drops 
current,  but  volt  drop  equals  CR,  then 
watts  or  energy  loss  equals  CxCxR^ 
C^R  toss. 
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2.  Iron  losses  chiefly  found  in  arma- 
ture core  due  to  hysteresis  and  eddy 
currents. 

3.  Mechanical  losses — these  are 
caused  by  friction  in  bearings,  brush 
friction  and  \\dndage  or  air  resistance. 

The  copper  loss  can  be  easily  deter- 
Tnin«l  just  by  merely  xneasuiiiig  the 
nhmic  resistance  of  the  armature  and 
field  winding,  by  the  drop  of  potential 
method.  Knowing  R,  the  resistance, 
the  copper  loss  for  any  current  would 
then  be  the  square  of  current  times  R. 

The  copper  losses  depend  upon  the 
magnetic  flux  and  upon  the  speed.  In 
shunt  madunes  tiie  losses  are  approxi- 
motely  constant,  since  the  magnetic  flux 
is  constant  with  a  constant  field  current. 


The  speed  will  generally  keep  constant 

at  all  loads. 

Tbe  mechanical  losses  depend  entirely 
upon  the  speed.  In  direct  connected 
machines  the  bearing  friction  is  constant, 
whereas  in  belt  drives  the  friction  is  a 
function  of  a  tensity  of  the  belt. 

The  inn  losses  and  mechanical  losses 
can  be  assumed  constant  at  all  loads, 
ha\'ing  the  same  value  at  full  load  as  at 
no  load.  The  losses  can  then  be  measured 
by  finding  the  amount  of  power  necessary 
to  run  the  machine,  as  a  motor  at  no 
load.  By  noting  the  amoimt  of  current 
in  the  armature  and  field  the  copper  loss 
(CyRlosB)  can  be  deducted  from  the  total 
losses,  at  no  load,  and  the  resulting  losses 
will  be  iron  and  mechanical  losses. 


SAVED  BY  THS  MIITB  TELEPHONE 


The  i)uV)lic  at  large  has  already  for 
some  time  past  appreciated  what  great 
reason  they  have  to  be  grateful  for  the 
invention  of  the  telephone;  but  there 
are  today  two  miners  in  Kansas  who  are 
more  than  grateful.  They  owe  their 
lives  to  it. 

These  two  miners,  or  "shot-firers,"  to 
be  exact,  are  employed  by  the  Girard 
Coal  Company  in  a  mine  at  Radley, 
Ktm.  The  mines  of  this  company  have 
recently  aU  been  equipped  with  Western 
Electric  Company  mine  telephones,  and, 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  Coal  Com- 
pany, the  diot-firers  must  report  to  the 
night  engineer!  by  means  of  the  telephone, 
the  progress  of  their  work  as  they  go 
through  the  mine  lighting  the  shots. 
This  enaUes  the  engineer  to  kmm  where 
hb  men  are,  so  that  if  he  does  not  hear 
from  them  at  certain  intervals,  a  rescue 
party  is  sent  down. 

One  evening,  after  the  miners  had  left, 
the  shot-fircrs  went  down  as  usual  to  fire 
the  shots  ^^•hich  would  bring  down  the 
coal  for  removal  diuing  the  next  day. 
The  two  men  had  just  entered  a  refuge 
hole  and  one  was  in  the  act  of  ringing 
the  engineer  to  Idl  him  tliey  had  lighted 
the  shots  in  that  particular  entr\%  when 
an  explosion  occurred.  The  force  of  the 
explosion  was  so  strong  that  it  blew  in 
the  back  end  of  the  refuge  hole,  and  the 
shot-firer  did  not  even  get  to  talk,  but 
was  immediately  overcome  by  the  after- 
damp. His  partno',  who  was  with  him, 
was  likewise  overcome.  The  nif^t  engi- 


neer, knowing  that  this  was  the  station 
firom  which  they  should  next  report, 
immediately  tried  to  call  them,  but  was 
imable  to  get  any  response  and  started 
the  distress  whistle.  In  fifteen  minutes 
after  the  explosion  had  occurred,  a  rescue 
party  w6s  in  this  refuge  hole  and  had  the 
two  shot-firers  out  working  upon  them, 
and  succeeded  in  resuscitating  them. 
A  Uttle  later  it  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  impossible  to  revive  them. 

There  is  an  employers*  liability  law 
in  some  states,  which  compels  the  opera- 
tor to  pay  a  considerable  sum  for  loss  of 
life  or  personal  injury.  The  fact  that 
the  telephone  very  often  prevents  acci- 
dents and  assists  in  quick  rescue  work, 
saves  the  operator  a  great  amoimt  of 
money.  In  the  Girard  Company's  mines, 
there  were  three  severe  explosions  during 
the  winter,  but  not  one  of  the  Western 
Electric  mine  telephones  was  injured, 
nor  was  service  interrupted. 

The  business  section  of  the  town  of 
Nacozari,  Me.\ico,  owes  its  existence 
today  to  the  bravery  of  the  Mexican 
engineer  of  a  burning  train  in  which  there 
were  two  cars  of  dynamite.  While  the 
train  was  standing  at  the  depot  in  the 
center  of  the  town  a  blaze  was  discovered 
in  a  box  car  adjoining  one  of  the  cars  of 
dynamite.  The  engineer,  Jesus  Garcia, 
rushed  to  his  engine  and  pulled  the  train 
out  of  the  town.  Less  than  a  mile  out 
the  dynamite  expktded,  blowing  tbe 
engineer  to  atoms. 
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ELECTRICIAN  A 
THE  FUTURE,  PRESENT  AND 

CHARLES  H. 

The  future  o£  electroplating,  like  that 
of  other  commercial  enterprises,  wnll 
depend  upon  the  progress  made  in  the 
art  by  individuals  or  by  the  concerted 
action  or  oo-operation  of  men  who  under- 
stand the  essential  details  of  its  chemical, 
electrical  and  mechanical  requirements. 
These  will  be  so  interwoven  as  to  create 
the  standard  of  efficiency  that  will  be 
necessary  for  the  successful  electro- 
plater  to  attain.  Electroplating  is  so 
closely  identified  with  commercial  enter- 
prises and  progress  that  to  keep  in  line 
with  such  advances  will  require  more 
careful  thinking  and  studying  in  the 
electrical,  chemical  and  commercial 
manipulattons  than  has  fySka  to  the  lot 
ol  the  foieman  plater  heretofore.  For 
years  the  art  has  remained  practically 
docmant  chemically.  Very  little  has 
been  accomplished  since  the  days  of 
ElJdngton,  Becquerel,  Heeren,  Roseleiu*, 
Von  Lcvitchenbcrf^.  Neidinger  and  others 
whose  methods  and  formulas  have  re- 
mained practically  standard  up  to  the 
present  time. 

But  a  new  era  lies  in  the  future.  On 
every  hand  it  is  KTatif>'int^^  to  note  that 
electrochemists  and  metallurgists,  who 
have  devoted  the  product  of  their  brains 
to  the  mining  industries  for  years  past, 
i\rc  now  turning  their  thoughts  to  the 
greater  possibilities  of  the  electro-deposi- 
tion of  metals.  Not  only  of  metals  on 
metals,  but  also  on  many  non-conducting 
surfaces,  such  as  wood,  plaster,  etc.,  thus 
obtaining  a  finish  having  the  appearance 
of  sc^d  metal,  combined  with  extreme 
lightness  of  weight  and  low  cost  of  pro- 
duction. New  fields  are  constantly  being 
opened  up  for  intelligent  workmen,  so 
that  instead  of  electroplaters  being  in 
less  demand  in  the  future,  it  will  be  found 
that  there  will  not  be  sufficient  number  of 
thoroughly  experienced  men  to  draw 
upon  to  Gil  positions  that  wiU  be  created 
by  xiew  enterprises.  So  it  behooves  the 
youns<^  generation  who  expect  to  take 
up  the  art  of  electroplating  in  the  future 
to  make  a  thorough  study  of  chemistry 
and  electricity.  Adding  to  these  arts 
such  mechanical  skill  as  he  possesses,  the 
plater  of  the  future  will  then  be  able,  with 
his j^suix;rior_^  knowledge,  to  successfully 
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oope  with  any  difficulty  that  may  preaent 

itself. 

PROGRESS  IN  RECENT  YEARS 

The  present  of  electroplating  is  upon 
a  satisfactory  basis,  so  much  has  been 

accomplished  in  a  mechanical  way  in 
the  past  decade.  Mechanical  plating 
tanks  and  barrels  of  almost  endless  va- 
riety have  been  put  on  the  maa^n^ 
Mechanical  polishing  and  burnishing 
methods,  that  brought  forth  economical 
results  in  manipulations,  have  saved 
considerable  money  in  the  cost  of  prcH 
duction,  which  has  heretofore  been  almost 
prohibitive  in  the  finishing  of  small 
articles.  By  the  appUcation  of  mechani- 
cal electroplating  mudi  has  been  learned 
that  heretofore  has  not  been  thoroughly 
understood.  Constant  friction  by  agita- 
tion caused  greater  internal  resistance 
and  necessitated  denser  solutions  and"" 
greater  voltage  to  produce  results  as 
satisfactory  as  those  secured  from  the 
still  solutions  formerly  employed.  Elec- 
tro-galvanizing and  mechanical  plating 
requiring  greater,  voltages  have  brought 
forth  the  three-wire  system.  The  dy- 
namo developed  for  this  puri:>ose  affords 
a  range  of  from  five  to  ten  volts,  making 
the  energy  created  satisfactory  for  still 
solutions  requiring  up  to  five  volts,  and 
for  mechanical  solutions  needing  up  to 
ten  volts.  Such  dynamos  are  replacing 
the  older  types  becsMise  of  their  particular 
advantage  in  developing  tiie  hi|^  and 
low  voltages  required. 

The  platers  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  should  feel  highly  gratified  that 
they  have  been  able  to  maintain  a  stand- 
ard of  finishes  quite  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  those  of  any  other  country.  Ger- 
many, France  and  Austria,  however, 
have  paid  more  attention  to  chemical 
detail.  England  has  followed  the  lead 
of  the  United  States,  but  pays  more  atten- 
tion to  the  imiformity  of  deposit.  Many 
finishes  are  produced  in  the  above  coun- 
tries that  are  unknown  in  the  United  , 
States,  and  vice  versa.  In  the  builders' 
and  cabinet  hardware  industry  the  United 
States  siupasses  the  world  in  the  variety 
of  its  finishes  and  designs. 

THE  TRISALYTK  SOLUTION 

The  introduction  of  "Trisaiyte"  lor 
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solutions  in  the  United  States  by  the 
Roesster  ft  Hasdacher  Chemical  Com- 
pany will  prove  of  much  value  to  the 
plater.  The  composition  of  these  tri- 
salts,  being  uniform  in  quality  and  per- 
fectly balanced,  will  produce  more  satis- 
factory results,  in  the  various  depoats 
than  has  been  obtained  in  the  past. 
Such  solutions  are  prepared  for  electro- 
galvanizing,  copper,  brass,  bronze,  silver 
and  gold-plating.  These  salts  are  used 
exclusively  in  Germany,  and  have  been 
on  the  market  there  for  several  years. 
In  France  and  Gemiany  bright  nickeling 
has  been  brought  to  a  successful  issue. 
If  a  polished  surface  is  immersed  in  the 
bright  nickel  bath  the  deposit  will  remain 
bright  even  though  plated  for  several 
howrs,  and  will  require  no  further  pol- 
ishing when  removed  from  the  bath. 

The  Sangamo  ampere-hour  meter  will 
no  doubt  prove  of  great  value  in  deter- 
mining the  actual  amount  of  metal  de- 
posited in  a  given  time,  so  that  eventually 
a  system  of  costs — so  much  desired — 
will  be  installed  in  the  plating  depart- 
ment: and,  with  the  introduction  of  the 
Rojas  method  of  electrochemical  metal 
coloring  the  present  status  of  electro- 
plating can  be  considered  as  satisfactory. 

PRlMCiPLB  STILL  XmBXPLAlNBD 

The  pest  of  electroplating  must  always 
be  interwoven  with  the  present  and  the 
future.  The  secret  of  precipitation  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  The 
question  is  often  asked:  "What  is  deo- 
tricity?"  So  the  plater  often  wonders 
what  causes  those  particles  of  metxil  to 
become  so  evenly  distributed  over  the 
metal  or  metallized  non-conductive  sur- 
face, but  he  cannot  explain  why.  The 
old  myths  of  unsatisfactory  deposits 
being  due  to  too  much  sunshine,  too  much 
cloudy  weather  and  a  hundred  and  one 
other  imaginative  thou<;hts,  have,  like 
the  myths  of  the  middle  ages,  been  ex- 
plained by  scientific  study  of  cause  and 
effect.  Unfortunately,  while  many  of 
the  old  concerns  have  modernized  their 
mechanical  productive  departments,  they 
have  sadly  neglected  their  plating  de- 
.  partment.  The  owners  of  such  plants 
wonder  why  they  do  not  produce  the 
same  results  as  their  more  modemly 
equipped  competitors. 

In  many  instances  this  neglect  d  in- 
troducing modern  methods  and  equip- 
ment revert  upon  the  plater  to  his  dis- 


advantage; his  employer  oftentimes 
thinking  he  is  not  as  competent  as  the 
plater  of  a  competing  concern.  Recently 
I  paid  a  visit  to  one  of  these  modem 
plants  with  a  plating  room  linked  with 
the  past.  The  resiuts  being  produced 
were  unsatisfactory.  Several  thousand 
gallons  of  solutions,  consisting  of  brass, 
copper,  bron^  and  nickel,  were  in  daily 
use.  The  brass  deposit  varied  greatly 
in  color,  and  was  otherwise  inferior.  In 
looking  over  the  plant  for  the  probable 
cause  of  this  variation  in  color  my  atten- 
tion was  immediately  drawn  to  the  ab- 
sence of  a  voltmeter.  It  is  a  weU-knoira 
fact  that  a  uniform  deposit  from  a  number 
of  solutions  depends  not  only  on  the 
uniformity  of  the  composition  of  the 
solutions,  but  also  upon  the  uniformity 
of  the  voltage  at  the  tank  terminals,  so 
that  unless  evenly  balanced,  the  deposit 
win  not  be  uniform. 

Variation  in  voltage  produces  variatioo 
in  color  and  a  variation  of  internal  resist- 
ance in  the  various  tanks,  and  not  the 
incompetency  of  the  plater,  is  the  primary 
cause  d  lack  of  uniformity  of  deposit 

BECOMING  AN  EXACT  SCIENCE 

Give  the  progressive  plater  modem 
methods  and  he  will  undoubtedly  pro* 

duce  results.  This  does  not  only  refer 
to  one  solution  but  to  the  results  obtained 
from  any  number  of  solutions  in  action 
at  the  same  time.  Looking  back  more 
than  a  quarter  oi  a  century  into  the  past 
of  plating,  one  is  amused  at  the  ridiculous 
thoughts  and  ideas  that  entered  into  the 
mind  of  the  plater  as  to  the  probable 
cause  of  the  troubles  he  encountered. 

The  National  Elcctroplaters'  Associa- 
tion has  been  of  untold  mutual  advanta£:e 
to  its  memliers,  producing  results  from 
exdiange  of  thoughts,  ideas  and  experi- 
ences. If  Andrew  Carnegie  or  some 
other  great  leader  in  the  metal  world 
could  understand  its  requirements,  there 
is  no  doubt  their  financial  assistance 
would  be  forthcoming  to  maintain  the  art 
of  electroplating  in  this  country  in  the 
foremost  ranks  of  the  world.  With  a 
scientifically-equipped  laboratory  and 
competent  men  who  are  experts  m  their 
various  lines,  the  solution  of  many  prob- 
lems could  be  accomplished  and  great  re- 
sults accrue,  which  would  be  of  advantage 
not  only  to  the  individual  plater,  but  to 
the  country  at  ]aig^ — Tkg  Mttal  Imiusliy. 
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INTRODUCTION 


It  is  quite  apparent  to  anyone  who 
considers  the  matter,  that  thought  must 
always  precede  each  intelligent  act;  it 
is  therefore  necessary  that  even  the  most 
simple  of  structures  must  be  carefully 
conceived  before  it  is  built.  Most  per- 
sons find  it  at  first  extremely  difficult  to 
visualize  or  mentally  conceive  different 
physical  bodies  and  their  various  shapes 
and  relations,  either  while  at  rest  or  in 
motion.  But  it  is  possible  to  train  the 
mind  so  that  the  faculty  of  visualizing 
will  be  developed  and  that  is  exactly  the 
service  performed  by  a  course  in  me- 
chanical drawing. 

Mechanical  drawing  is  primarily  but 
a  means  of  conveying  ideas  and  the 
draughtsman  should  not  only  be  able 
to  make  drawings  which  are  both  read- 
able and  workable,  but  should  also  be 
able  to  readily  read  such  drawings  as 
are  made  by  other  draughtsmen. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  de- 
velop these  various  abilities.  While  the 
student  may  accomplish  much  by  care- 
fully following  instructions,  still,  in 
mechanical  drawing,  as  in  nearly  every-- 


thing  else,  careful  and  intelligent  criti- 
cism, especially  at  the  beginning  of  the 
student's  progress,  will  save  him  from 
forming  many  careless  habits  which  he 
might  find  hard  to  overcome  after  they 
had  once  been  formed.  The  authors, 
realizing  this,  will  be  glad  to  criticize  any 
drawings  which  are  sent  in  and  will 
answer  any  questions  which  may  bother 
the  student  who  is  taking  this  course, 
provided  return  postage  is  enclosed,  and 
all  the  communications  are  addressed  to 
the  Mechanical  Drawing  Department  of 
the  Electrician  and  Mechanic. 

In  order  that  the  student  of  mechanical 
drawing  may  do  his  best  work,  it  is  very 
important  that  he  be  supplied  with  a 
good  serviceable  set  of  instruments  and 
certain  necessary  drawing  materials.  The 
man  who  does  but  a  limited  amount  of 
draughting  will,  however,  find  little  need 
for  the  more  expensive  outfits,  and  one 
of  the  less  expensive  sets  will  prove  quite 
sufficient  for  all  his  needs.  In  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs  will  be  described  the 
more  important  of  the  drawing  mate- 
rials. 


THE  DRAWING  MATERIALS 


1.  Drawing-Board.  —  The  board  is 
generally  made  of  well-seasoned  pine, 
from  ^  to  in.  thick,  and  for  ordinary 
work,  a  board  17  x  22  in.  in  size  will  be 
foimd  most  convenient.  Even  though 
the  board  be  well-seasoned,  it  has  a  tend- 
ency to  warp,  and,  to  prevent  this,  the 
maker  usually  places  two  cleats,  either 
on  the  underside  of  the  board  or  along 
its  shorter  edges  {A A,  Fig.  1).  One  of 
the  shorter  edges  of  the  board  {B,  Fig.  1) 
is  used  as  a  working  edge;  and  since  the 
accuracy  of  the  drawing  is  dependent 
upon  the  evenness  of  this  edge,  it  is  made 
a  true  plane.  It  is  customary  to  place 
the  working  edge  at  the  left  hand,  and 
for  most  work  this  is  the  only  edge  of 
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the  board  that  need  \>e  used .  Care  should 
always  be  taken  not  to  indent  the  working 
surface  of  the  board. 

2.  T-Square. — The  T-square  consists 
of  a  blade  (C,  Fig.  1)  and  head  (D,  Fig.  1); 
the  head  being  securely  fastened  to  the 
blade  by  means  of  screws.  Various 
woods  are  used  for  making  the  blade 
and  head,  pear-wood  being  the  most 
common.  However,  on  the  better  grade 
of  T-squares,  the  blades  are  ed^ed  with 
either  ebony  or  celluloid.  Ordinarily 
the  head  is  rigidly  attached  to  the  blade, 
so  that  the  inner  edge  of  the  head  is  ex- 
actly at  right  angles  with  the  upper  edge 
of  the  blade.  In  some  cases  the  blade  is 
made  movable  so  that  it  can  be  adjusted 
to  any  angle  with  xeference  to  the  head. 
In  usinp;  the  T-square,  the  inner  edge  of 
the  head  slides  up  and  down  the  working 
edge  cl  the  board  and  should  be  hdd 
firmly  against  it  with  the  left  hand. 
Since  the  working  edge  of  the  board  is  a 
true  plane,  it  is  possible  to  draw  parallel 
lines  (1,  Fig.  1),  by  sliding  the  T-square 
along  this  edge,  and  all  horizontal  lines 
are  drawn  in  this  manner.  In  drawing, 
only  the  upper  edge  of  the  blade  should 
ever  be  used,  and  this  edge  must  not  be 
injured  in  any  manner. 

3  7 n'aniiles  — To  draw  straight  lines 
other  than  horizontal  lines,  triangles  are 
used.  These  are  usually  made  either 
ci  wood  or  celluknd.  are  of  various  lengths 
and  are  aV)out  in.  thick.  Since  the 
celluloid  triangles  are  transparent  and 
easaly  cleaned,  they  are  preferable  to 
the  wooden  ones.  Two  triangles  are 
used:  one  a  45  degree  and  the  other  a 
60  degree.  The  45  degree  triangle  has 
two  45  degree  angles  and  a  90  degree 
angle,  while  the  60  degree  triangle  has  a 
60  degree,  a  30  degree  and  a  W  degree 
angle.  When  using  the  triangles,  they 
are  placed  against  the  upper  edge  of  the 
T-sqttare,  and  since  each  trian||le  has  a 
ril^t  aag^  for  one  oC  its  ao|^  It  is  easily 


possible  to  draw  vertical  lines  (2  and  3, 
Fig.  1),  that  is,  lines  which  are  parallel 
to  the  worldng  edge  of  the  drawing-board. 

In  all  meciianical  drawing  work,  the 
light  is  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  board 
from  the  upper  left-hand  comer  and  the 
trian^  should  be  so  placed  that  tfai^ 
do  not  cast  shadows  upon  the  lines  which 
are  being  drawn.  When  moving  the 
triangle  from  one  position  to  another, 
hdd  the  head  of  the  T-square  firmly 
against  the  working  edge  of  the  board 
with  the  left  hand,  and  move  the  triangle 
with  the  right  hand.  When  drawing  a 
line,  both  triangle  and  T-square  shcmld 
be  held  with  the  left  hand. 

By  the  use  of  the  T-?quare  and  the 
triangles,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  draw 
lines  which  make  angles  of  30  degrees, 
45  d^irees  and  60  degrees  with  the  hori- 
zontal (1,2  and  3,  Fig.  2).  Since  a  line 
making  30  degrees  wiih  the  horizontal 
makes  60  degrees  with  the  vertical,  one 
making  60  degrees  with  the  horizontal 
makes  30  degrees  with  the  vertical,  and 
one  making  45  degrees  with  the  horizontal 
makes  45  degrees  with  the  vertical,  it  is 
a  simple  matter  to  draw  lines  making 
any  one  of  these  angl^  with  either  the 
horizontal  or  the  vertical. 

By  using  both  the  60  degree  and  the 
45  degree  triangles  with  T-square, 
it  is  possible  to  draw  lines  whidi  make 
angles  of  15  degrees  or  75  degrees  with 
either  the  vertical  or  the  horizontal. 
The  method  of  drawing  such  lines  is 
shown  in  Fig.  3  and  4.  In  Fig.  3,  the 
edge  of  the  45  degree  triangle  makes  an 
angle  of  30  degrees  plus  45  degrees  (or 
75  degrees)  with  the  horizontal,  and  since 
making  X  degrees  with  the  horisoo- 
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tal  make  (90 — X)  degrees  with  the  verti- 
cal, the  edge  of  the  triangle  makes  an 
angle  of  (90—75)  degrees  or  15  degrees 
wim  the  vertical,  la.  Fig.  4,  the  edges  of 
the  45  degree  triangle  msdce  angles  of  15 
degrees  with  the  horizontal  and  75  de- 
grees with  the  vertical. 

When  it  is  desized  to  draw  parallel 
lines,  other  than  those  that  are  horizontal 
or  vertical,  it  may  be  accomplished  by 
means  of  two  triangles.  Place  one  tri- 
angle so  tiiat  its  long  edge  is  quite  near 
and  exactly  parallel  to  the  given  line, 
and  holding  the  triangle  firmly,  place 
an  edge  of  the  second  triangle  against 
one  of  the  shorter  sides  of  the  first.  Now 
hold  the  second  triangle  firmly  and  slide 
the  first  either  up  or  down  along  the  edge 
of  the  second.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  long  edge  of  the  first  triangle  wiU 
always  move  so  that  it  is  parallel  to  the 
original  line.  An  example  of  this  is 
shown  in  Fig.  5.    DE  is  the  given  line 


and  it  is  desired  to  draw  a  line  parallel 
to  DE  through  some  given  point  K. 
Triangle  A  is  placed  along  line  DE  and 
triangle  B  is  held  against  one  of  the 
edges  of  A.  Then  holding  B  firmly  with 
one  hand,  A  is  slid  along  to  position  A' 
and  the  line  FG  is  drawn  through  point  K. 

To  draw  a  line  perpendicular  to  a  given 
line,  the  following  method  is  used.  Place 
one  of  the  short  edges  of  the  45  degree 
triangle  against  the  Une,  and  holding  it 
firmly,  place  the  long  edge  of  the  60  de- 
gree triangle  against  the  long  edge  of  the 
45  degree  triangle.  Now  holding  the 
60  degree  triangle  firmly  in«  place,  slide 
the  45  degree  triangle  along  the  60  de- 
gree until  the  other  short  edge  of  the 
45  degree  triangle  intersects  the  original 
line  at  the  desired  point.  Then  a  line 
drawn  along  this  edg^  will  be  perpen- 
dicular to  the  given  line  at  this  point. 
In  Fig.  6.  the  line  AB  is  the  given  line 
and  it  is  desired  to  eract  a  line  perpen- 


dicular  to  A  B  at  point  K.  First  place 
one  of  the  short  edges  of  triangle  E  along 
the  line  AB  and  place  one  of  the  long 
edges  of  triangle  F  along  the  long  edge 
of  triangle  E.  Now  hold  F  firmly  in 
place  and  slide  E  to  position  E'.  When 
in  this  position,  the  other  short  edge  of 
E  is  perpendicular  to  AB  at  point  K 
and  the  line  CD  may  now  be  drawn. 

4.  Poicils  and  Penciling. — It  is  much 
easier  to  learn  to  draw  with  a  pencil,  and 
finished  pencil  work  will  give  more  effect- 
ive training  in  neatness  than  can  be 
gained  by  inking-in  the  drawing.  For 
these  reasons,  the  student  is  advised  to 
make  all  of  Hie  eariy  exercises  carefully 
finished  pencil  drawings.  After  one  has 
gained  both  speed  and  accuracy  with  the 
pencil,  the  inking-in  of  the  drawnng  will 
prove  to  be  mere  mechanical  work.  The 
pencils  used  should  be  ones  having  hard 
leads,  and  the  ordinary  writing  pencil, 
being  too  soft,  should  never  be  used. 
The  two  grades  of  lead  which  are  most 
commonly  used  by  draughtsmen  are  the 
HHHH  and  the  HHHHHH.  In  Fig.  7 
is  shown  the  proper  manner  of  sharpening 
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the  pencil  leads.  For  ordinary  line  work 
an  excellent  point  is  made  by  cutting 
the  lead  clear  across  at  an  angle  of  about 
30  degrees.  As  the  outer  ston  of  the 
pencil  lead  is  much  tougher  than  the 
center  of  the  lead,  such  a  point  wears 
well.  Also,  it  is  a  very  quick  way  of 
sharpening  the  lead,  .since  all  that  need 
be  done  to  obtain  such  a  point  is  to  rub 
the  lead  upon  a  file,  a  piece  of  sand- 
paper or  emery  cloth.  Generally  the 
draughtsman  will  have  a  small  piece  of 
sand-paper  or  emery  cloth  fastened  to  a 
block  of  wood  and  will  shnrpen  his  pencils 
on  this.  The  second  point  shown  in 
Fig.  7  is  an  ordinary  needle  point,  and 
this  type  of  point  is  best  for  use  in  dimen- 
■ioning  dra^^nn^s  and  for  laying  off  dis- 
tances. It  is  not  only  convenient  but 
also  good  practice  to  have  both  ends  of 
the  pendl  diarpened,  one  end  having  the 
chisel  point  and  the  other  a  needle  point. 

Be  sure  to  keep  the  pencils  well  sharp- 
ened at  all  times.  Und  when  drawing  hold 
the  flat  edge  of  the  pencil  against  the 
straight  edge.  The  poicil  should  be  held 
vertically,  and  all  lines  drawn  either  from 
left  to  right  or  from  bottom  to  top  of  the 
board. 

All  construction  lines  should  be  drawn 

'fairly  lij^ht.  since  it  is  therefore  much 
easier  to  make  any  necessary  corrections 
in  the  drawing. 

5.  The  Ink. — The  ink  used  for  me- 
chanical drawinj^  is  called  India  ink,  and 
can  be  obtained  either  in  stick  form  or  in 
prepared  form.  Either  form  of  ink  will 
give  a  glistening,  jet-black,  waterproof 
line;  but  ance  the  stick  ink  must  bo 
ground  in  water  before  it  can  be  used, 
the  prepared  ink  is  preferable.    One  good 
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kind  of  prepared  ink  is  Higgins'  Water- 
proof Drawing  Ink.  Red  ink  is  nmdi 

used  for  center  lines  and  may  be  pur- 
chased already  prepared.  It  is  a  much 
thinner  ink  than  the  India  ink  and  will 

flow  more  freely,  so  that  more  care  should 
be  taken  when  using  it,  80  as  not  to  bkir 
or  blot  the  lines. 

6.  Paptr  and  ^Traeing  CloA.— For 
work  that  is  to  be  traced,  either  the  so- 
called  Duplex  paper  or  a  Normal  paper 
is  generally  preferred.  They  are  very 
tough  and  will  stand  a  large  amount  of 
erasing  without  showing  any  marks. 
They  will  also  stand  inking,  but  a  hot- 
pressed  paper  is  much  better  for  this 
purpose  and  either  Whatman's  or  some 
other  reliable  make  should  be  used. 
Tracinp:  paj^cr  is  seldom  used  except  in 
architectural  work,  tracing  cloth  being 
preferred  on  account  of  its  toughness 
and  lasting  qualities.  Both  the  dcdl  side 
and  the  glazed  side  of  the  cloth  are  used, 
but  the  dull  side  has  the  advantage  that 
it  causes  the  ink  to  flow  more  freely  and 
also  it  will  not  show  erasures  as  much  as 
the  other  side. 

7.  Erasers. — For  erasing  pencil  lines 
use  a  pliable  rubber  eraser,  and  for  clean- 
ing a  drawing  or  removing  light  pencil 
lines  which  sh  cAv  Upon  an  mlosd^ii  diaw' 
ing,  use  a  kind  of  eraser  known  as  art- 
gum.  An  eraser  such  as  art-gum  or 
sponge  rubber  will  temove  the  light  pencil 
lines  without  injuring  tiie  in^sd  lines. 
For  removing  ink  spots  or  erasing  inked 
lints  it  is  best  to  first  use  a  scalpel,  being 
careful  not  to  scrape  the  surface  of  the 
paper  any  more  than  can  be  helped. 
Then  finish  erasing  with  a  rubber  eraser. 
The  scalpel  is  a  small  knife,  very  well 
sharpened  and  of  a  form  to  facilitate 
erasing. 

8.  Erasing  Shields. — Erasing  shields 
are  made  of  paper,  cardboard,  celluloid 
or  metal  and  have  slits  or  holes  of  various 
shapes  and  sizes  cut  out  of  them.  Sttdi 
a  shiclfl  is  shown  in  Fig.  8.  When  remov- 
ing an  ink  spot  or  a  small  portion  of  an 
inked  line,  the  shield  is  placed  over  the 
spot  or  Hne  so  that  only  the  part  to  be 
erased  is  exposed. 

{To  be  continuedy 


The  real  friend  is  the  one  who  gives 
you  pepper  once  in  a  while  rather  than 
sugar  all  the  time.— Grizzly  Pbtb. 
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THE  INTIMATE  THEATRE 

C.  L.  HAOBN 


The  Intimate  Theatre  is  so  termed 
because  of  the  intimate  relation  of  the 
andiencie  and  the  stage.  The  revolving 
stage  projects  into  the  audience  chamber, 
and  is  enclosed  by  the  act  curtain,  just 
back  of  which  arc  the  foothghts;  while 
on  each  side,  arranged  vertically,  are 
side  lights,  and  overhead,  the  border  or 
top  lights.  All  of  these  lights  arc  con- 
cealed, and  the  Ught  is  diffused  onto  the 
chancters.  This  arrangement  distrib- 
utes the  light  equally,  and  removes  the 
blinding  effects  of  the  light  filaments  upon 
the  eyes  of  the  actors,  thus  permitting 
them  to  see  their  audience. 

An  orchestra  chainber  is  provided  on 
one  side  of  the  prosceniimi  arch,  and  an 
organ  loft  opposite.  The  top  of  the 
Inosoenium  aroi  extends  over  the  entire 
auditoriuin,  returning  doivn  to  the  rear 
wall,  forming  an  immense  sounding  board 
which  will  reflect  sotmd  waves  to  every 
part  oi  the  audience  chamber  and  permite 
of  a  more  efficient  control  of  ventilation. 
The  curtain  is  placed  in  front  of  the  foot- 
lights to  permit  the  stage  director  to 
properly  tight  the  picture  before  it  is 
e^Kised  to  the  audience. 


Stage  floor  coverings,  carpets,  etc., 
may  be  extended  to  the  curtain  so  that 
the  entire  scene  is  in  repose  when  shown. 
Movable  fire  walls  separate  the  stage 
from  the  audience  chamber,  and  are 
arranged  as  sUding  doors  suspended  from 
the  top  and  closed  in  from  the  sides. 
This  permits  the  proscenium  opening 
to  be  closed  much  quicker  than  if  it  were 
lowered  from  the  top.  It  also  removes 
the  danger  of  sudi  an  enormous  weight 
being  suspended  over  the  stage  and  which 
might  be  dropped  or  lowered  upon  actors 
who  were  trying  to  pacify  an  audience 
in  a  panic.  There  is  also  less  danger  of 
obstruction  in  this  movement,  as  illus- 
trated in  the  Iroquois  Theatre  fire.  This 
arrangement  also  permits  of  the  construc- 
tion m  a  light  chamber  over  the  prosce- 
nium arch  and  by  means  of  flying  or  swing 
bridges,  lights  and  effects  can  be  produced 
over  any  portion  of  the  sta^e. 

The  Drehbohne,  or  revolvm^  stage,  is 
surrounded  within  the  sight  hncs  by  a 
horizon  wall  with  a  sky  dome,  preferably 
of  steel  construction,  rough  plastered 
and  of  such  color  as  experiments  may 
determine  is  best  adapted  to  light  effects 


A.  Rerolving  Stage  or  Drchl>ohne 

B.  Act  CurtAin 

C  PootUgtiU,  Sid*  Llghta.  Bonier  Ligfata 


OSOUND  PLAN 

D.   Fire  Wall  Cwtlla 
B.   Circular  Doom 
B.  AudittMiaoi 
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LONGITUDINAL  8BCTI0N  THROUGH  CENTER 


A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 


Revolving  Stage  or  Drehbohne 
Act  Curtain 

FootUgbu,  Side  LighU.  Border  LighU 
Ffra  wall  Oitrtaia 


E. 
P. 
G. 
H. 


Cirrular  Dome  Stags 

Chamber  for  ,  " 
Ventilators 


pfojected  from  the  light  chamber.  In 
this  manner  the  entire  stage  may  be 

flooded  with  difihised  light. 

The  back^oimd  acts  as  a  sounding 
board  to  project  sound  waves. 
Beautiral  effects  may  be  obtained 

similar  to  those  of  the  artist  Mariano 
Fortuny  of  Venice;  who  has  invented  a 
new  process  of  stage  illumination  which 
dosdy  imitates  the  conditions  of  natme, 
and  presents  all  objects  in  diffused  light. 
Arc  lamps  are  used  exclusively,  as  their 
Hght  corresponds  in  composition  more 
closely  with  sunlight.  The  Ught  is  re- 
flected by  surfaces  <rf  doth  and  thus  is 
diffused.  In  order  to  produce  the  vari- 
ous tones  observed  in  nalure,  the  reflect- 
ing surfaces  are  composed  of  a  nimiber  of 
strips,  some  of  which  serve  for  the  pro- 
duction of  colors,  and  others  for  the  modi- 
fication of  the  liciht  l)y  an  admixture  of 
black  or  white  (white  paper  reflects  70 
to  80  peroent,  blade  vdvet  if^o  <^  1  per- 
cent). Fortuny  has  illuminated  a  stage 
scene  so  perfectly  that  it  was  photo- 
graphed without  the  use  of  other  light 


and  as  clearly  as  though  it  had  been  out 
In  the  daylight. 

The  opportunity  provided  by  the  de- 
sign of  the  Intimate  Theatre  permits  of 
a  revelation  in  st^e  Hghting  and  dis- 
solving stage  pictures.  The  Drehbdme 
permits  of  a  munber  of  scenes  being 
arranged  upon  it  at  one  time,  with  no 
portion  of  them  extending  over — thus 
permitting  scesuss  to  be  mofved  Into  posi- 
tion both  rapidly  and  silently.  In- 
definite time  may  be  expended  in  pre- 
paring scene  pictures  with  that  care  and 
detail  so  desired  by  the  director  and  artist, 
and  with  the  knowledge  that  they  u-ill 
appear  undisturbed  and  silently  in  their 
projier  place  in  the  play.  And  thus  does 
the  mechanical  stage  play  its  part  in  the 
advancement  of  the  drama. 


The  forginp  and  tempering  of  iron  and 
steel  can  be  greatly  enhanced,  according 
to  recent  escperiments,  by  dipping  the 

metal  in  fused  salt.  This  dipping  in 
salt  is  also  well  adapted  for  annealing 
steel  without  the  oxidation  of  the  surface. 
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JARDINIERE  STAND 

Every  home  has  a  place  for  just  such 
a  stand  as  we  here  illustrate,  so  it  should 
behoove  every  craftsman  to  make  up 
such  a  stand.  It  presents  a  beautiful 
appearance  when  built  up  of  quarter- 
sawed  white  oak  and  finished  in  one  of 
the  modem  styles.  The  stock  needed 
consists  in  the  following  pieces,  planed 
and  sanded  to  dimension: 
4  i>cs.  1^  X  1^  X  30  in.  quarter-sawed 
oak 

8  pes.     X  2  X  13  in.  quarter-sawed  oak 
12  pes.  ^  X  4  X       in.  quarter-sawed  oak 
2  pes.  ^  X  1  X  11  in.  plain  oak 
1  pc.  3^  X  12  X  12  in.  plain  oak 
Screws,  filler,  stain,  wax,  etc. 

First,  shape  the  legs  and  chamfer  their 
top.  They  taper  at  the  bottom,  starting 
in  the  center  and  working  down  from 
1^  in.  square  to  1  in.  square.  Next,  cut 
the  tenons  on  the  eight  side  stringers  and 
fit  them  into  mortises  cut  in  the  legs. 
These   stringers   should   have  grooves 

in.  deep  and  %  in.  wide  cut  into  them 
to  receive  the  side  pieces.  The  craftsman 
can  save  himself  considerable  work  if  he 
has  these  grooves  cut  out  at  the  mill. 
The  side  pieces  are  given  in  the  bill  as 
being  4  in.  wide,  but  in  reality  they  are 
3%  in.  Of  course  this  is  an  imcommon 
dimension,  so  the  builder  will  be  forced 
to  divide  an  inch  into  three  equal  parts 
and  take  two  of  them,  in  order  to  get 
the  accurate  dimension.  The  star  decor- 
ation on  these  pieces  is  shown  in  the  detail. 
It  should  be  laid  out  on  two  of  the  pieces 
adjoining  each  other.  It  represents  two 
squares,  the  diagonals  of  which  are  2  in. 
long.  All  of  the  lines  are  drawn  at  an 
angle  of  45  degrees,  therefore  it  would 
simplify  the  work  if  the  T-bevel  was  set 
at  this  angle  and  the  design  drawn  out 
with  its  help.  An  easy  way  to  set  the 
bevel  for  such  an  angle  is  by  means  of 
the  steel  square.  Put  the  beam  of  the 
bevel  against  one  edge  of  the  square  and 
set  it  so  that  the  blade  will  pass  through 
the  same  division  on  both  the  body  and 


the  tongue  of  the  square,  that  is,  through 
both  2  in.,  3  in.,  or  4  in.  marks.  When 
the  design  has  been  cut  out  of  one  piece, 
this  may  be  used  as  a  pattern  for  the 
other  pieces.  After  all  are  cut  out  and 
fitted,  glue  and  clamp  the  parts  together, 
being  sure  to  insert  the  sides  into  the 
stringers  before  clamping,  as  it  would 
be  impossible  to  insert  them  after. 

Allow  ample  time  for  the  glue  to  set, 
then  screw  the  two  narrow  strips  of  plain 
oak  from  the  inside,  onto  two  of  the  bot- 
tom stringers,  keeping  them  flush  at  the 
bottom  and  parallel  to  each  other.  Onto 
these  fit  the  bottom  piece,  which  may  also 
be  screwed  into  place. 

ScraF>e  off  any  surplus  glue  in  evidence, 
sand  lightly  and  apply  the  finish  as  before 
described. 

SCONCE 

The  sconce,  illustrated  on  page  306,  may 
be  worked  up  in  a  number  of  ways,  but  the 
hammered  method  is  preferable.    It  is  a 
beautiful  piece  when  finished  in  dull 
copper  with  the  reflector  highly  polished. 
The  materials  needed  for  the  hammered 
method  consist  in  the  following,  while, 
if  the  etching  is  used  it  will  take  heavier 
and  the  piercing  lighter,  metal: 
1  pc.  copper  No.  23  gauge,       x  13  in. 
1  pc.  copper  No.  20  gauge,  2  x  2  in. 
1  pc.  copper  No.  20  gauge,  2  x  43^  in. 
1  pc.  copper  No.  20  gauge  3J^  x  S'fi  in. 
Rivets,  steel  wool,  lacquer. 

First,  make  a  complete,  full-size  draw- 
ing of  the  back  on  a  piece  of  paper  accord- 
ing to  the  dimensions  given.  The  design 
shown  is  suggestive  and  should  not  be 
copied  unless  the  craftsman  thinks  him- 
self unable  to  originate  a  better  one. 
If  he  does  his  own  designing,  he  should 
not  forget  to  plan  a  reflector  directly 
back  of  his  candle.  Second,  transfer 
this  design  with  carbon  paper  to  the  large 
piece  of  metal,  leaving  3^  in.  all  around 
outside  of  the  cutting  edges.  Third, 
drill  holes  through  this  margin  about 
^  in.  apart  and  insert  ^  in.  slim  screws 
through  these  holes  and  into  a  thick  soft- 
wood board.    Fourth,  with  a  20-penny 
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oommcm  nail,  the  end  of  wliidi  has  been 
slightly  filed,  stamp  tbe  background  of 

the  design  in  a  manner  similar  to  piercing, 
but  do  not  pierce  through  the  metal,  Th^ 
lowers  the  badcground  and  raises  the 
design.  Fifth,  sharpen  another  nail  to 
a  blunt  chisel  edge  and  stamp  along  the 
border  of  the  design  and  the  background. 
Sixth,  remove  the  metal  from  the  board, 
cut  away  the  surplus  and  file  the  edges. 
Seventh,  polish  the  reflector  wnth  steel 
wool  and  lacquer  the  piece.  A  high 
polish  can  be  given  it  with  pumice  stone 
and  water.  In  any  event  use  two  or 
more  coats  of  lacquer.  Eighth,  shape 
the  bracket  as  shown  and  bend  on  the 
dotted  lin^,  in  each  case  bending  a  right- 
angle.  Ninth,  draw  a  drcle  on  the  2  in. 


square  piece  and  trim  down  to  this  Una: 
With  the  ball  pein  of  the  hammer,  poimd 
a  hole  in  the  end  of  a  piece  of  soft  wood 
and  form  the  little  bowl  in  this  depression, 
tudng  the  ball  prin  for  all  of  this  wofk. 
Tenui,  draw  the  holder  out  full  size  on  a 
piece  of  paper  and  transfer  it  to  the  re- 
maining piece  of  metal.  Cut  it  out  to 
shape  imd  bend  it  tip  on  the  <k)tted  lines. 
The  upper  ends  are  shaped  with  the  round 
nose  pliers.  Finally,  rivet  the  bowl  and 
holder  to  the  bracket  shelf  and  the  latter 
to  the  back  as  iUustrated.  after  giving 
each  piece  a  coat  Of  lacquer. 

If  the  etched  or  pierced  methods  are 
used,  the  principal  directions  will  still 
be  the  same. 

{To  he  emOiimiei) 


KS  FOR  THE  HOME  CRAFTSMAN 


Every  woodworker  discovers  little 
short-cuts  in  his  work  which  materially 
help  him  to  attain  rapidity  and  perfec- 
tion. A  nmnber  of  these,  from  the 
writer'a  own  experience  and  the  experi- 
ence of  others,  will  be  listed  with  the  hope 
that  they  will  be  of  some  assistance  to 
the  amateur  craftsman. 

1.  In  measuring  with  a  rule,  always 
tip  it  on  edge  so  that  the  dimension  marks 
are  adjacent  to  the  piece  bcin^  laid  out, 
and  in  taking  a  series  of  dimensions,  start 
from  one  point  only;  do  not  move  the 
rule  from  one  mark  to  the  next. 

2.  I'^or  fine  caVnnet  work,  make  all 
lines  with  a  knife  and  the  gauge,  but  never 
with  a  pencil. 

3.  In  setting  a  gauge,  do  not  rely  upon 
the  scale  on  the  beam,  but  always  test 
with  the  rule,  the  end  of  which  can  be 
placed  af>ainst  the  head' of  the  gauge, 
and  the  dimensions  run  to  the  spur. 

4.  Always  tip  a  plane  on  its  side  when 
laying  it  on  the  bench  so  as  not  to  dull 
the  lion.  For  the  same  reason,  always 
raise  the  plane  from  the  work  on  the 
xetum  stroke. 

5.  In  planing  end  grain,  never  run 
the  plane  entirdy  across  the  end,  but 
work  from  both  edges  toward  the  center 
of  the  piece.  This  prevents  the  splitting 
of  comers. 

6.  In  using  an  oil  stone,  there  are  three 
things  to  observe:  (a)  Use  plenty  of  good 
oil.  {b)  Clean  the  stone  well  before 
putting  it  away,  (c)  Use  the  entire  face 
of  the  stone,  not  merely  the  center.  If 


these  precautions  are  taken  a  stone  should 

cut  perfectly  for  years. 

7.  In  sharpening  plane  irons  and 
ddsels,  always  rub  on  the  bevel  and  never 
on  the  back,  ^  this  must  be  4)erfectly 
straight  at  all  times  to  insure  perfection 
in  cutting. 

8.  In  boring,  never  bore  entirely 
through  a  piece,  but  reverse  the  piece 
and  finish  the  hole  from  the  Other  side 
after  the  womi  penetrates. 

9.  Do  not  drive  a  screw  into  a  board 
with  a  hammer,  as  its  holding  qualities 
will  be  greatly  lessened. 

10.  Always  drive  nails  and  brads  at 
an  angle,  as  they  will  then  hold  more 
securely. 

11.  In  sand-papering,  always  use  a 
block  if  possible,  as  this  will  prevent 
rounding  edges  where  they  are  nut 
wanted. 

12.  Sand-paper  should  be  used  for 

cleaning  and  smoothing  purj)Oses  only; 
do  not  depend  upon  it  for  doing  the  tool 
work. 

13.  Sand-papering  should  not  be  done 
across  gr^iA* 


The  old  custom  of  leasing  land  to  the 
highest  bidder  by  the  aid  of  a  candle  and 
pin  is  still  being  observed  at  Vadmouth, 
a  village  between  Reading  and  Newbm^, 
England.  The  candle  is  lighted  and  a  pin 
stuck  into  it.  Bids  arc  then  called  for 
until  the  pin,  owing  to  the  softening  of  the 
candle,  drops  out. 
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ENGINEERING  LABORATORY  PRACTICE— Part  VI 
The  MeaittiaiMiit  of  Water  by  Means  d  Noszles  and  Weka 

p.  LB  ROY  FIANSBUKG 


It  often  happens  that  the  engineer 
mnst  know  the  exact  amount  of  water 
ifUch  is  flowing  through  a  given  pipe 
in  a  given  tame.  When  the  quantity 
of  water  to  be  measured  is  small,  the 
simplest  and  quickest  method  of  pro- 
cedure is  to  allow  the  water  to  flow  from 
the  pipe  into  a  series  of  tanks  known 
88  weighing  tanks.  These  tanks  are 
mounted  on  platform  scales  and  each 
tank  is  filled  in  succession;  then,  know- 
ing the  weight  of  the  tank  when  empty, 
and  also  its  weight  when  filled,  it  is  a 
simple  matter  to  determine  the  cubic 
teet  of  water  or  the  gallons  of  water  dis- 
charged from  the  pipe  in  a  given  period 
of  time.  But  such  a  meUud  is  not 
practical  when  large  quantities  of  water 
are  to  be  measured,  and  the  engineer 
then  usually  employs  either  a  nozzle  or 
a  weir  as  a  means  of  measuring  the  water. 

The  nozzle  is  but  a  modified  form  of  the 
convergent  tube  with  rounded  corners, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  and  nozzles  of  this 
type  are  inserted  in  the  sides  of  tanks. 
Usually,  however,  the  length  of  the 
nozzle  is  three  or  four  times  its  smallest 
diameter  and  it  would  more  closely 
resemble  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  2.  Such 
nozzles  axe  attached  to  the  ends  of  pipes 
or  hose. 

By  a  rather  complicated  mathematical 
anal3rsis  (and  also  many  experiments) 
it  has  been  shown  that  tiie  quantity 
of  water  Q,  in  cubic  feet  per  second,  dis- 
cliarged  through  a  nozzle,  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  area  a  of  the  nozzle. 


at  its  smallest  cross-section,  and  also 
directly  proportional  to  the  square  root 
of  2|  times  the  head  H,  where  g  is  the 
gravitational  acceleration,  equal  to  32.2 
ft.  per  second,  per  second,  and  H  the 
pressure  head.  Expressing  this, relation 
mathematically,  we  have. 

This  formula,  however,  does  not  take 
account  of  the  angle  of  convergence  of 
the  nozzle  or  of  the  Mctional  resistance 
of  its  walls,  and  to  correct  for  these  two 
thinga  we  must  write  the  f onnula  as 

where  C  is  a  constant  for  the  noisle. 

determined  experimentally  and  called 

the  cocfTident  of  discharge. 

Suppose  that  we  have  a  nozzle  inserted 
in  the  side  of  a  tank  and  tiiat  the  distance 
from  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  tank 
to  the  center  of  the  nozzle's  mouth  is 
10  ft.  Let  the  cross-sectional  area  of 
the  nozzle  at  its  mouth  be  1  sq.  in.  Now 
wei^  all  of  the  water  discharged  through 
the  nozzle  during  a  test  of  10  minutes 
and  let  it  equal  102.6  cu.  ft.  This  gives 
a  value  of  Q  equal  to  .171  cu.  ft.  per 
second. 

If  wc  assume  a  value  of  C  equal  to  1, 
then  our  formula  becomes 

1  _ 

Q-1  %  —  X  4  2x32.2x10 -.176 CO.  ft.  per'aec. 

144 

However,  we  found  that  the  actual 
discharge  was  .171  cu.  ft.  per  1 
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lore,  we  see  that  the  actual  coefficient  of 
diacliaiigje  is  equal  to, 
.171 

 0.97 

.176 

and  oombinmg  all  constants  we  find  that 
for  this  nozzle. 

Q-.o54ir7r 

Therefore,  after  once  calibrating  the 
nozzle,  all  that  need  be  done  to  compute 
the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  water  dis- 
charged per  second  is  to  make  a  measure- 
ment of  H  and  substitute  in  the  formula. 

It  is  important,  however,  to  remember 
that  H  must  be  measured  to  the  level 
of  the  smallest  cross-section  of  the  nozzle. 

When  a  nozzle  is  not  sufficient  to  handle 
all  of  the  water  discharged  (as  when 
measuring  the  quantity  of  water  flowing 
past  a  given  pomt  in  a  stream)  a  weir  is 
often  made  use  of. 

A  weir  is  simply  a  lonp:  rcctanj^ular 
box  having  one  of  its  short  sides  so  cut 
that  it  resembles  the  ones  shown  in  Pig.  3 
and  Fig.  4.  This  weir  box  is  placed  wnth 
its  beveled  edges  on  the  down-stream 
side,  and  so  arranged  that  the  water  from 
the  stream  will  mm  through  it.  By  a 
process  of  mathematical  deductions  (and 
also  by  many  experiments)  it  has  been 
found  that  the  quantity  of  water  dis- 
chaiged  through  a  weir,  can  be  expressed 
by  the  fonnula, 

Qm^Cbf^f?' ctt.  ft.  per  sec 

where  C  is  the  coefficient  of  disdiarge  of 
the  weir,  b  the  width  of  the  weir  in  feet, 
k  the  distance  (expressed  in  feet)  between 
the  level  of  the  water  in  the  stream  and 
the  upper  edge  or  crest  of  the  weir.  C  has 
been  determined  experimentally  for  differ- 
ent types  of  weirs  and  will  average  about 
0.62  for  weirs  having  rectangular  open- 
ings. To  secure  accurate  results,  the 


distance  h  should  be  measured  to  thous- 
andths of  a  foot. 

In  making  measurements  of  this  kind  a 
hook-gauge  like  the  one  shown  in  Imi^.  5,  is 
employed.  This  gauge  consists  of  a  grad- 
uated rod  having  a  hook  on  its  lower  end 
and  fastened  by  means  of  a  nut  and  screw 
to  a  fixed  arm.  The  rod  may  be  raised 
or  lowered  by  turning  the  nut.  A  vernier 
is  fastened  to  the  rod  and  passes  over  a 
a  scale,  thus  making  it  possible  to  make 
readings  of  a  thousandth  of  a  foot.  A 
pipe  is  led  from  the  weir  box  to  the  hook- 
gauge  can  and  thus  the  water  will  stand 
at  the  same  level  in  the  can  as  it  is  in  the 
weir  box.  To  use  the  gauge  the  zero 
reading  of  the  water  level  must  first  be 
taken.  Let  the  water  in  the  weir  box 
be  exactly  level  with  the  crest  of  the  weir 
and  turn  the  nut  on  the  hook-gauge  rod 
until  the  point  of  the  hook  is  just  at  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  can.  Then 
read  the  height  of  the  hook-gauge  by 
means  of  the  scale.  After  the  test  has 
started  the  water  in  the  hook-gauge  can 
will  rise  until  it  is  at  the  level  of  the  water 
passing  over  the  weir.  Take  another 
reading  of  the  hook-gauge  ( again  brinping 
the  point  of  the  hook  up  to  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  the  can)  and  the  dilierence 
between  this  reading  and  the  zero  reading 
will  give  the  exact  value  of  h. 

The  following  is  a  test  performed  by 
the  author  to  determine  the  coefficient 
of  discharge  for  a  given  nozzle  and  given 
weir. 

TEST  ON  NOZZLE  AND  WEIR 

The  test  was  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  coefficient  of  discharge  for 
an  "Underwriter's  Fu«  Nozzle,"  and  a 
"Trapozoid.-il  Weir."  The  method  fol- 
lowed in  performing  the  experiment  con* 
sisted  in  measuring  the  vc^ime  of  water 
discfaaised  in  a  given  time,  the.  pressure 
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at  which  the  water  from  the  nosde  was 
discharged  and  the  height  of  tlie  water 
above  the  weir. 

In  order  to  know  the  pressure  of  the 
water  in  the  pipe,  a  piezometer  ring  was 
placed  around  the  pipe  and  to  this  a 
gauge  was  attached.  This  gauge  was 
read  every  two  minutes  for  ten  minutes 
and  the  amount  of  water  dladiarged 
was  measured  in  large  measuring  tanks. 

The  general  sketch  of  the  apparatus  is 
shown  in  Fig.  6. 

DATA 

Diam.  of  nozzle  1 . 25  in. 

Diam.  of  piezometer  1 .75  in. 

Height  of  center  of  gauge  above 

center  of  nozzle  5  In. 

Length  of  weir  crest  15  in. 

Vol.  of  water  391 .3  cu.  ft. 

Nozzle  gauge  reading  37 . 25  lb. 

Hook  gauge  reaiSi^;...*   .7*87  In. 

Zero  readuig  of  liook-gaiiee»4*30  in. 

CALCULATION  OP  RESULTS 

The  formula  for  finding  the  ooefBdent 
of  discharge  is, 
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ria.6. 


0.4374C<i' 


MP 


where  Q^discfaarge  in  cu.  ft.  per  aee. 

C-coef.  of  discharge 
d= diameter  of  nozzle 
D- diameter  of  piezometer 
Ai- total  head 

When  using  tills  formula  the  size  of  the 

piezometer  and  of  the  nozzle,  tofiether 
with  the  height  of  the  center  of  the  gauge 
above  the  center  of  the  pipe,  must  be 
known. 

The  fonnula  used  for  finding  the  coef. 
of  dncfaaige  of  the  weir  was» 

O-dischaige  In  cu.  ft  of  water 

per  sec. 
C-coe£.  of  discharge 
Xfwlength  of  crest 
Jf-height  of  water  flowhig  over 


WHr. 


where 


7.87»-4.30'=3.57' 
Q  C-eerf.aTdlifihMta* 

£^   L=lcn[r«h  of  cttrttolL 

391.3 
600 


0.653 


1.25  a. 162 


—3.23 
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NoxsU. 


5     62.3  rCorr.  for  height' of 

—  X  =.U18  lb.  <  center  of  eaugeabove 


12  144 


C  center  oT nonle. 


Pi-37.25  -1-  0.18-37.43  lbs. 
37.43  X  144 

 -86.7  ft. 

62.3 

0.04374  C»«VSi 


Vl-C-(^)<  0.04374  rf»VFi 

C  0.653 

1-C«(f)*-(9.7S)«C* 


Total  head 

at  piezom- 
eter.— 86.7  + 


l-0.26«-=»  =  .95c-' 
C-0.915 


3Q1 
600 


rl.75a 
L  4.144  J 


'86.7h-23.5- 110.2  ft. 


Tdtal  head-l)res8ure  head+vdodty  bead. 

A 

head  due  to  vdoctty— At  — — 
RBSULTS 

Coef.  of  weir  3 . 23 

Coef.  of  nozzle  0.915 

Total  liead  at  piezometer  110.2  ft. 


CUITIMG  RUB] 


WITH  A  WET  KNIFE 


W.  B.  MORBY 


Some  yean  ago  the  writer  was  em- 
ployed  in  a  paper  mill  in  Vermont,  and 

one  day  saw  the  machine  tender  cutting 
some  heavy  rubber  which  covers  one  of 
tlie  tolls  at  the  "wet"  end  of  the  ma- 
chine. After  every  stroke  of  the  knife . 
he  would  wet  the  blade  in  his  mouth. 
Being  asked  the  reason,  he  explained  that 
it  made  it  cut  easier,  and  then  told  the 
following  story:  A  certain  firm  of  rubber 
manufacturers  were  experimenting  with 
a  new  mixture  of  rubber  and  were  obser\'- 
ing  the  utmost  secrecy  regarding  its 
composition,  with  a  view  to  protecting 
same  when  a  satisfoctory  mixtuie  had 
been  found. 

One  day  a  visitor  wormed  his  way  into 
the  works  on  some  plausihle  excuse  or 
other,  and  was  looking  about  with  ap- 
parent indifference  and  that  lack  of  close 
observation  which  characterizes  the 
merely  curious. 

He  was  apparently  a  minister,  being  of 
a  benevolent  mien,  with  a  long  black 
coat  of  a  clerical  cut  and  a  wt^te  tie. 
As  he  came  to  where  sooie  of  the  finished 
rubber  lay  he  aslred  if  he  could  have  a 
piece  to  use  as  an  eraser  and  as  he  looked 
anything  but  the  technical  expert  he 
was  told  that  he  might  have  a  piece. 

Taking  out  his  knife  he  took  up.a  piece 
of  the  heavy  sheet  and  wet  his  knife 


to  cut  it  off.   Instantiy  the  man  in 

diarge  snatched  away  the  sample  ^eet 
and  with  no  gentle  hand  spun  the 
clerical-looking  gentleman  around  with 
the  words:  "You  get  out,  and  quick,  too. 
You  know  altogether  too  much  about 
rubber  for  us.  Now  go!"   He  went. 


Although  the  shark  and  the  octopus 

share  about  equally  the  reputation  for 
being  the  greatest  enemies  to  mankind 
in  the  sea,  a  much  worse  creature  than 
either  shark  or  octopus  is  the  devil>fish — 
a  large  ray  that  is  common  in  the  warm 
waters  of  the  Atlantic.  The  fish  grows 
to  a  weight  of  a  ton  and  a  half,  and  besides 
formidable  teeth,  is  armed  with  a  horrible 
barbed  and  poisoned  spike  in  the  tail. 
It  has  often  been  known  to  attack  boats. 
Another  nasty  customer  is  the  green 
moray  of  Bermuda,  which  resembles  a 
conger  eel  in  form,  but  is  of  a  very  savage 
nature.  The  swordfish,  sought  for  its 
oil  and  flesh,  especially  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  United  States,  is  another 
dangerous  creature.  Swofdfish  are  har- 
pooned in  the  same  manner  in  which 
whales  used  to  be  killed.  Quiet  enough 
until  attacked,'  the  swordfish  then  seems 
to  go  raving  mad  and  fights  with  un- 
matched ferocity. 
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THE  USE  OF  CONCRSTE  ON  THE  FARM  * 


INTRODUCTION 

With  the  rapid  decrease  of  our  timber 
supply  and  the  resulting  increase  in  the 
price  of  lumber,  there  has  come  a  neces- 
sary demand  for  a  new  building  material. 
Nowhere  has  this  demand  been  felt  more 
keenly  than  on  the  American  farm,  where 
lumber  has  till  now  been  practically  the 
only  building  material.  On  account, 
however,  of  the  farmer's  nearness  to  the 
timber  itsdf ,  he  has  been  the  last  to  feel 
the  full  effect  of  the  shortage. 

A  building  material  has  been  discovered 
in  concrete  that  in  many  instances  has 
proved  to  be  far  superior  to  lumber, 
brick,  or  buildil]^  stones  on  account  of 
its  durability,  economy,  and  safety  frofn 
fire  loss.  Moreover,  it  can  very  often 
be  used  at.the  most  oonvenieiit  time  by 
the  farmer  himself  with  a  little  assistance. 

SELIiCTION  OF  MATl'RIALS 

Frequently  cement  users  have  made 
costly  mistakes  by  not  informing  them- 
selves properiy,  before  starting  their 
work,  concerning  the  correct  methods  of 
making  good  concrete.  For  this  piupose 
the  following  materials  are  necessary: 
(1)  cement;  (2)  sand;  (3)  gravd  or 
crushed  stone;  and  (4)  water. 

Cement  is  therefore  only  one  part  of  a 
concrete  mixture.  A  far  greater  pro- 
portion of  sand  and  gravel  than  cement 
is  required.  The  quantity  of  cement  to 
he  used  and  the  strenj^ah  of  the  concrete 
depend  entirely  on  the  cjuality  and  size 
of  the  sand  and  grevcl.  and  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  these  be  of  the 
ri^^ht  kind.  With  an  equal  amount  of 
cement  a  far  stronger  concrete  may  be 
made,  if  the  sand  and  gravel  are  of  the 
proper  size  and  correctly  proportioned. 
It  is  sometimes  thoui^ht  that  any  kind 
of  soil  of  a  sandy  nature,  mixed  with  a 
small  percentage  of  cement,  will  make 
concrete,  but  this  idea  is  incorrect. 

As  a  guide  in  the  selection  of  the  proper 
materials,  especially  sand  and  gravel, 
the  following  suggestions  should  be  ob- 
served: 

CBMBNT 

Portland  cement  is  a  manufactured 
product,  the  principal  value  of  which  is 
its  ability  to  adhere  to  the  \arious  ma- 

•  U.  S.  Department  of  .Agriculture.   Farmers'  Bulletin,  41. 


terials  used  in  masonry  construction. 
Most  of  the  Anx^rican  brands  of  Portland 
cement  are  matle  \inder  the  careful  sujier- 
vision  of  the  manufacturer,  w'  .  ^las  his 
reputation  at  stake.  They  have  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  a  fixed  standard 
which  has  been,  after  years  of  ex- 
perimenting, adopted  by  the  American 
Society  for  Testing  Materials  and  the 
American  Sodety  of  Civil  En^neers. 
Guarantees  should  be  obtained  from  the 
dealer  or  manufacturer  that  the  Portland 
cement  furnished  meets  this  standard. 

On  adding  water  to  the  dry  cement  it 
becomes  a  soft,  sticky  paste,  and  will 
remain  so  for  about  one-half  hour,  after 
wfaidi  it  begfais  to  harden  or  "set."  To 
disturb  the  concrete  after  this  initial  set 
has  started  means  a  decided  loss  in 
strength,  while  to  disturb  it  after  the  set 
is  well  under  way  means  to  destroy  the 
concrete.  It  should,  therefore,  be  rcmem* 
bcrcd  that  Portland  ctTnent  concrete  must 
be  placed  in  position  within  20  or  30 
minutes  from  the  time  it  is  first  wet. 

There  are  also  several  other  minor  con- 
siderations to  be  observed.  First,  the 
bindinjj  power  of  Portland  cement  is  les- 
sened by  exposing  the  concrete  to  a  hot 
sun  during  the  first  four  or  five  days  after 
it  has  been  placed  in  positi  on.  Then,  a 
preen  cement  mixture,  wliieb  can  be 
easily  frozen  at  a  temperature  below 
32  degrees  Fahrenheit,  should  be  pro- 
tected from  such  an  exposure.  Fr  ■<  /.ing 
does  not  materially  affect  binding 
quality  of  good  Portland  cement,  pro- 
vided the  concerto  does  not  freeze  until 
after  placini:.  ai;  1  i>  not  sulijected  to  any 
load  until  after  it  has  been  thawed  out 
and  allowed  to  "set"  in  the  usual  way. 
It  is  safest  to  avoid  mi-\ing  on  days  when 
the  temperature  is  below  the  freezing 
point,  that  is,  M  dc^vcr^  Fahrenheit.  In 
no  case  should  frcsli  manure  be  jilaccd 
over  very  green  concrete  to  protect  it 
from  freezing,  because  this  will  soil  the 
surface  of  the  concrete. 

Portland  cetnent  is  shipped  in  ]-)ajicr 
bags,  cloth  sacks,  or  wooden  barrels. 
The  second  means  is,  for  the  average  user, 
the  best,  and,  while  the  manufactiirers 
charge  more  for  this  kind  of  a  pa(  kri<7c. 
they  allow  a  rebate  for  the  return  oi  the 
empty  bags. 
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Pig.  I.    Methoc)  of  Screening  Sand  from  Gravel 


Cement  is  manufactured  in  twenty-five 
states  in  the  United  States  and  can  be 
obtained  easily  in  all  sections  of  the 
country.  Of  the  various  kinds  of  cements 
made,  Portland  cement  is  without  ques- 
tion the  best. 

Cement  must  be  kept  in  a  dry  place. 
It  absorbs  moisture  from  the  atmosphere 
with  great  readiness  and,  when  kept  in  a 
damp  place,  soon  becomes  lumpy  or  even 
a  solid  mass.  In  this  condition  it  is  use- 
less and  should  be  thrown  away.  But 
lumps  caused  by  pressure  in  the  store- 
house must  not  be  mistaken  for  cement 
that  has  been  wet  and  has  then  formed 
into  lumps.  Lumps  caused  by  pressure 
are  easily  broken  and  the  cement  is  per- 
fectly good. 

In  storing  cement  wooden  blocks  should 
be  placed  on  the  floor  and  covered  with 
boards.  The  cement  should  then  be 
piled  on  the  boards  and  the  pile  covered 
with  canvas  or  a  piece  of  roofing  paper. 

SAND 

In  the  selection  of  sand  the  greatest 
care  should  be  used,  and  critical  attention 
should  be  given  to  its  quality,  for  sand 
contributes  from  one-third  to  one-half 
of  the  amoimt  of  the  materials  used  in 
making  concrete. 

Sand  may  be  considered  as  including 


all  grains  and  small  pebbles  that  will  pass 
through  a  wire  screen  wnth  ]/i  in.  meshes, 
while  gravel  in  general  is  the  pebbles  and 
stones  retained  upon  such  a  screen. 

The  sand  should  be  clean,  coarse,  and 
if  possible,  free  from  loam,  clay  and  vege- 
table matter.  It  was  proved  in  an  actual 
test  made  by  a  United  States  government 
expert  that  an  exceedingly  fine  sand 
required  seven  times  the  amount  of 
cement  required  by  coarser  sand  retained 
on  a  20-mesh  screen,  without  increasing 
the  strength  of  the  concrete. 

Sand  from  the  same  bank  usually  varies 
largely  in  different  places  in  the  bank, 
and,  as  sand  of  such  fineness  that  over 
50  percent  of  the  bulk  of  the  sand  will 
pass  through  a  40-mesh  screen  is  generally 
unfit  for  concrete  work,  it  may  become 
necessary  to  screen  out  this  very  fine 
sand  by  means  of  ^  40-mesh  \%'ire  screen. 
A  40-mesh  screen  means  a  screen  with 
40  holes  to  the  lineal  inch  of  screen  sur- 
face. The  screen  should  be  placed  in  an 
upright  position  at  an  angle  of  about  45 
degrees.  The  screening  should  be  done 
at  the  pit,  in  order  that  only  the  material 
actually  used  may  be  hauled. 

Sand  with  the  grains  of  nearly  uniform 
size  docs  not  give  as  great  strength  as 
sand  with  grains  of  various  sizes.  By 
testing  concrete  made  from  coarse  and 
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fine  sand  ol  one  size  of  grains,  it  will  be 
^  fomid  that  the  coarse  saxid  gives  the 

stronger  concrete.  The  strength  and 
hardness  of  the  grains  of  sand  are  of  much 
importance;  and  a  sand  which  shows 
the  slightest  tendency  to  dissolve  or  soften 
when  soaked  in  water  for  an  hour  should 
be  discarded. 

The  coarseness  of  the  sand  can  be  felt, 
or  can  be  determined  by  a.  screen,  and 
the  vegetable  matter  can  be  seen,  but 
the  amount  of  clay  or  loam  ran  not  be 
decided  in  either  of  these  ways.  Four 
inches  of  sand  should  be  put  in  a  pint 
prcscr\  ing  jar,  and  when  the  jar  has  been 
filled  \v\th  clear  water  to  within  an  inch 
of  the  top,  the  lid  should  be  fastened  on 
and  the  jar  shaken  vigorously  for  10 
minutes.  The  jar  should  then  be  rested 
upright  and  the  contents  allowed  to  settle. 
The  sand  will  settle  in  the  bottom  with 
the  day  and  the  loam  on  top,  and  l^e 
water  above  them.  If  more  thiCn  ^  in. 
of  clay  or  loam  shows,  the  sand  should  he 
rejected  or  washed.  The  difference  in 
color  and  fineness  shows  dearly  the  line 
of  division  between  the  day  or  loam  and 
the  sand. 

If  the  sand  must  be  washed,  the  sim- 
plest way  is  to  build  a  loose  board  plat- 
form from  10  to  15  ft.  long,  with  one  end 
12  in.  higher  than  the  other.  On  the 
lower  end  and  on  the  sides  an  edge  2x6 
in.  should  be  nailed  to  hold  the  sand. 
The  sand  should  be  spread  over  the  plat- 
form in  a  layer  3  or  4  in.  thidc  and  washed 
with  a  ^  in.  garden  hose.  The  washing 
should  be  started  at  the  high  end  and 
the  water  allowed  to  run  through  ttte 
sand  and  over  the  2x6  in.  piece  at  the 
bottom.  A  small  quantity  of  clay  or  loam 
docs  not  injure  the  sand,  but  any  amount 
over  10  percent  should  be  washed  out. 

GRAVEL 

The  largest  pa|t  of  concrete  is  the  gravel 
or  crushed  stone.  This  should  be  dean; 
that  is,  free  from  loam,  clay,  or  vegetable 
matter.  The  best  results  arc  obtained 
from  a  mixture  of  sizes  graded  from  the 
smallest,  which  is  retained  on  a  ^  in. 
screen,  to  the  larger  ones  that  will  pass 
a  13^  in.  ring. 

For  heavy  foundation  and  abutment 
work,  larger-sized  pebbles  and  stones 
might  be  used;  while  for  reinforced  con- 
crete work  pebbles  larger  than  those  pas^ 
ing  a  1  in.  ring  should  not  be  used. 


If  crushed  stone  and  screenings  are 
used,  llie  same  care  in  selecting  the  azes 

must  be  exercised  as  in  selecting  the  gravd. 
In  ordering  from  the  crusher  plant,  the 
sizes  of  the  stone  and  screenings  should 
be  specified  in  the  order.  The  crudier 
dust  should  always  he  ren.fi\  cd. 

Sometimes  bank  or  creek  gravel,  which 
will  answer  the  purpose  of  sand  and  gravd 
combined,  can  be  obtained,  and  it  is  fre- 
quently used  on  the  fann  and  in  small 
jobs  of  concrete  work  just  as  it  comes 
from  the  pit  or  creek.  Occasionally  this 
gravel  contains  nearly  the  right  propor- 
tions of  sand  and  gravel,  hut  in  the  ma- 
jority of  sand  pits  and  gravel  banks  there 
is  a  great  variation  in  the  sizes  of  the 
grains  and  pebbles  or  gravd,  and  in  the 
quantities  of  each.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  all  the  deposits  are  formed  in 
seams  or  pockets  that  make  it  impossible 
to  secure  anything  like  uniBomiity. 
Therefore,  to  get  the  best  and  dieap^ 
concrete,  it  is  advisable  to  screen  the 
sand  and  gravel  and  to  remix  them  in  the 
correct  proportions. 

Bxperienoed  contractors  have  found 
that  it  is  not  only  necessary  but  economi- 
cal to  pay  laborers  as  much  as  S2.00  per 
day  to  screen  the  bank  matcri;d  twice, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  sand  and  gravd. 
First,  a  ^  in.  screen  should  V)e  used  to 
keep  out  the  gravel,  and  then  the  material 
which  has  passed  through  this  screen 
should  be  screened  again  over  a  40-meBh 
screen  for  the  sand.  All  material  which 
passes  through  this  40-mesh  screen  should 
be  rejected. 

By  knowing  exactly  the  proportions 
of  sand  and  gravd,  the  exact  amount 
of  cement  to  obtain  the  desired  strength 
can  be  determined.  Enough  cement 
can  be  saved  to  balance  the  additional 
pay  given  to  the  laborers  for  screening 
the  sand  and  gravel. 

Dirty  gravel  can  usuidly  be  observed 
without  further  test,  and  can  be  wadied 
id  the  same  way  as  dirty  sand. 

WATER 

The  water  used  for  concrete  should 
be  clean  and  free  from  strong  adds  and 
alkalis. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  CONCRETE 

PROPOBTIONS 

Concrete  is  a  manufactured  stone 
formed  by  mixing  cement,  sand,  and 
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Table  I. — QuautUies  of  materials  and  the  resnUimt  amauHt  of  concrete  for  a  tmhbag  balA 

Materials 


Proportions 
by  parts 


Sizes  of  measuring  boxes 
(inside  measitreraents) 


Kinds  of 
concrete 
mixture 


i 

V 

U 


1^:4... 


•a 
e 

2 


O  O 

So 

Vi 


4 

2)i  5 


2 
2 


I 


3 


p  o 


Sand 


Stone  or 
gravd 


3^  7>i 
9K 


10 


2  X  2  ft.  X 
ll><tn. 

2  X  2  ft.  6  in. 
xll>i  in. 


2x4ft.x  10 
lljitn. 

2  ft  X  6  in.  X  12K 
4  ft.  X  11>^  in. 


stone  or  gravel  (♦>.,  pebbles)  together 
with  water.  Various  amotints  of  each 
are  used,  according  to  the  use  to  which 
the  oonoete  is  to  be  put.  The  mixture 
in  whidh  all  the  spaces  or  voids  between 
the  stones  or  gravel  are  filled  with  sand 
and  all  the  spaces  between  the  sand  are 
filled  with  cement  is  the  ideal  mixture. 
This  mixture  is  rarely  obtained,  since 
\hc  voids  in  each  load  of  gravel  and  sand 
var>'  sli^'htly.  and  in  order  to  be  abso- 
lutely safe,  a  little  more  sand  and  cement 
ttam  will  just  fill  the  voids  are  used.  The 
Knowing  illustration  (Fig.  2)  shows  the 
relative  amounts  of  these  various  ma- 
terials for  a  certain  amount  of  1 :2 :4  con- 
crete. It  will  be  noticed  that  the  amount 
of  concrete  is  only  slightly  greater  than 
the  amount  of  stone  or  gravel. 

Table  I  shows  the  amoimt  of  stone, 
sand  and  cement  used  in  the  various 
grades  of  concrete  work.  The  propor- 
tions are  always  measured  by  volume. 
A 1 :2 :4  mixtiu"e  means  one  part  of  cement, 
twice  as  much  sand,  and  four  times  as 
much  stone  or  gravel,  so  that  the  whole 
niixture  consists  of  seven  parts.  A 
1  '2y2 :5  mixture  means  one  part  of  cement, 
two  and  one-half  times  as  mudi  sand» 
and  five  times  as  much  stone  or  gravel, 
so  that  the  whole  mixture  ocmsists  of 
eight  and  one-half  parts. 

Mli.ASURIXG  IIOXCS 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  dimensions 
given  for  the  measuring  boxes  for  sand 
and  stone  or  gravel  are  inside  measure- 
ments. These  boxes  are  made  with 
Straight  sides  of  any  kind  of  rough  boards 
and  have  no  top  or  bottom, 

AMOUNT  OF  WATER 

The  amount  <d  water  given  is  only 

approximated.  The  amount  given  in 
Table  I  should  be  used  for  the  first  batch ; 
if  it  is  too  wet  for  the  use  desired,  the 


amount  should  be  reduced,  while  if  it  is 
too  dry,  the  amount  should  be  increased. 
A  bucket  should  always  be  used  in  meas- 
vaing  the  amount  of  water,  as  this  secures 
uniform  results. 

VARIATIONS  IN  UIXTURB 

If  the  sand  is  ver>'  fine,  the  cement 
should  be  increased  from  10  to  15  {XTCcnt- 

When  the  nuxture  does  not  have  a 
uniform  oolor,  but  looks  streaky,  it  has 
not  been  fully  mixed. 

If  the  mixture  does  not  work  well,  and 
the  sand  and  cement  do  not  fill  the  voids 
in  the  stone,  ^e  percentage  of  stone 
should  be  reduced  slightly,  but  the  con- 
crete should  first  be  properly  mixed. 
Concrete  that  is  poorly  mixed  may  present 
features  that  are  entirely  eliminated  by 
turning  it  over  once  or  twice  more. 

METHOD  OP  ME.\SURING  QUANTITIES 

On(^  barrel  of  Portland  cement  holds 
practically  4  cu.  ft.,  or  4  bags  of  cement. 
Sand  and  stone  or  gravel  are  measured 
loose  in  the  boxes  and  should  not  be 
packed.  A  2-bag  batdi  of  concrete  re- 
quires 2  bags  of  cement,  while  the  amount 
of  sand  and  stone  or  gravel  is  measured 
as  shown  in  Table  I.  For  a  4-bag  batch, 
twice  as  much  sand  and  stone  or  gravd 
and  4  bags  of  cement  should  be  used. 

'■  DETERMINATION  OF  QUANTITIES 

The  number  of  cubic  feet  of  concrete 
that  wiU  be  required  for  the  work  in 
question  shoidd  first  be  calculated.  By 
multii)lying  this  number  l>y  the  ntmiber 
tmder  the  proper  colimm,  as  shown  in 
Table  II  below,  the  amount  of  cement, 
sand,  and  stone  or  gravel  can  be  found. 

Table  II 

QuanHtus  of  materials  in  1  cu.ft.  of  ConcreU 

•   Mistttn         Cement        Sand      Stone  or  Gravel 

 of  Concrete  bybbU.     by  cu.  yds,    by  cu.  yds. 

1:2:4?   0.058       0.0163  0.0326 

1:2^4:5    048        .  0176  .0352 
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Fig.  2.  IUaairadOiiantitfatolC«aeBt.8Mid  tod StoMorOnvd for*  1:2:4  Coo^^ 

thaltanltiagOmiti^of  Caocnte 


Example. — Let  us  suppose  that  the 
work  consists  of  a  concrete  silo  requirinfif 

in  all  935  cu.  ft.  of  concrete,  of  which 
750  cu.  ft.  are  to  be  1 :2:4  "concrete,  and 
185  cu.  ft.  are  to  be  1:2)^:5  concrete, 
^ough  sand  and  cement  are  also  needed 
to  paint  the  silo  inside  and  outside, 
amounting  in  all  to  400  sq.  yds.  of  surface 
with  a  1:1  mixture  of  sand  and  cement. 
One  cubic  foot  of  1 :1  mortar  paints  about 
15  sq.  yds.  of  surface  and  requires  0  1856 
barrel  of  cement  and  0.0263  cu.  yd.  of 
sand.  The  problem  thus  works  out  as 
follows: 

Cement: 

Bbls. 

For  the  750  cu.  ft.  of  1:2:4  concrete 

(750x0.058)   43  5 

Por  the  185  cu.  ft.  of  \'2}ixS  euicrete 

(185  x  0.048)   8.9 

For  painting  (40(J-f-15  x  0.1856)  ....  4.9 


Stone  or  gravel: 

For  750  cu,  ft.   of    1:2 .4  concrete 

1750  X  0.0326). r   24.5 

For  185  cu.ft.  of  \:2%:S  concrete 

(185x0.0352)   6.5 


Total  amount  of  cement   57.3 


Total  amount  of  stone  or  gravel ....  31.0 

Thus  the  necessary  quantities  of  ma- 
terials are  about  57  bbls.  of  Portland 
cement,  about  163^  cu.  yds.  of  sand,  and 
31  cu.  jrds.  of  stone  or  gravd.  It  is  al- 
ways wise  to  order  two  or  three  extra 
barrels  of  cement  if  the  dealer  is  at  con- 
siderable distance,  as  this  avoids  any 
possible  trouble  that  a  shortage  might 
cause. 

In  case  a  natural  mixture  of  bank  sand 
and  gravel  is  used,  the  following  table 
should  be  consulted  for  the  quantities 
of  the  xnixture: 

{To  he  continued  in  the  June  issue) 


Sand: 

Cu.  yds. 

Por  750  cu.  ft.  of  1:2:4  concrete 

(750x0.0163)   12.23 

For  185  cu.  ft.  of  1:2 '<:5  concrete 

(185x0  ()17()»   3.26 

Por  painting  (400-i-15  x  0.0263)  70 


Total  amount  of  sand   16.19 


[Editor's  Note. — Tliis  article,  upon  the  "Use  of 
Concrete,"  will  be  complete  in  three  instalments, 
and  in  the  June  issue  the  equipment  necessary 
for  the  mixing  of  concrote  and  the  different 
methods  employed  will  be  quite  fully  and  clearly 
described.  It  is  hoped  that  this  scries  of  articles 
may  prove  of  much  practical  benefit  to  such  of 
our  readers  wl^  have  any  conciete  work  which 
they  wish  don^ 


Table  III 


QuanHiies  of  materiab  and  the  resuMng  amount  of  concrete  for  a  two-bag  batch,  using  a  natural  mishtre 


Kind  ot 

coocrct* 

oaxtan 


ProjKirtions 
by  parts 


g 
U 


.2  c  — 

111 


of  banh  sand  and  graoel 
Materials 

^  o  ^.a 


Sizes  of  measuring;  !x:>xes, 
mixture  of  sand  and  gravel 


mi 


t 

el 


1:4. 
1:5. 


4 
6 


2 
2 


10 


2  x4  ft.  X  11>4  in.  10 
2  ft.  6  in.  X  4  ft.  x  ll^j  in.  12.*i 
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NEXT  FEW  TEARS  WILL  ECLIPSE  ALL  AGES  IN  INVENTION 

EDWARD  B.  MOORE 
(Commissioner  of  Pasrnis) 


The  age  of  invention  has  just  begun  to 
dawn.  The  accomplishments  of  the  last 
half-cexitury,  wliile  marvelous  almost 
beyond  conception,  not  be^nn  to 

compare  wnih  what  will  be  done  in  the 
next  half-century. 

I  base  this  oondusion  upon  a  definite 
knowledge  of  what  is  being  done  at  pres- 
ent and  an  appreciation  of  the  great 
world  scope  that  invention  is  assuming. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  a  waning  ci  in* 
ventive  genius,  while  greater  stores  of 
knowledge,  better-trained  hands,  and 
both  these  in  vastly  greater  numbers,  are 
being  brought  to  bear  in  the  field  of 
invention. 

The  number  of  patents  applied  for  and 
the  number  granted  at  the  patent  office 
last  year  were  grnter  than  at  any  timie 
in  its  history.  With  the  increased  num- 
ber there  is  no  dcrrcaso  in  the  indi\'idual 
importance,  but  merely  an  evidence  of 
increased  industrial  activity  that  de- 
mands the  articles  patented. 

There  are  periods  of  artivity  and  de- 
pression alonj^  certain  lines  of  industrial 
art.  Some  years  ago  we  had  ten  men 
at  wofk  on  bicydes  alone,  while  now  one 
man  devotCS  but  half  his  time  to  them. 
Eight  men  formerly  worked  on  rcai>ers, 
while  they  are  so  nearly  perfected  that 
but  three  are  so  engaged. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  any 
line  of  machinery  is  ever  made  so  perfect 
that  no  further  inventions  will  follow, 
for  there  are  as  many  patents  issued  today 
for  the  improvement  of  plows  as  at  any 
dme  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  the 
plow  in  the  form  of  a  forked  stick  was 
among  tbe  first  tools  invented.  There 
are,  however,  certain  lines  of  great,  ac- 
tivity at  present  and  in  the  near  future. 

Electricity  offers  an  imlimited  field, 
and  the  number  of  patents  bearing  upon 
it  is  without  end,  while  the  flying  machine 
is  but  be^innin^  to  show  its  possibilities. 
Wireless  telegraph  and  telephone  are  just 
being  heard  from,  while  at  any  time  a 
great  basic  principle,  like  that  of  the  Bell 
telephone,  may  be  discovered  that  will 
open  up  new  vistas. 

The  inventor  of  today  is  a  different 
man  from  tbe  long-haired,  erratic  genius 
of  a  generation  ago.  He  is  in  nearly  all 
cases  an  inventor  by  profession,  traoned 


in  the  best  technical  schools  and  devoting 
his  life  to  the  creation  of  new  things.  He 
is,  above  all,  a  practical  man  of  afiEairs. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
gained  more  than  any  other  nation  from 
their  inventions.  These  have  enabled 
them  to  enter  the  markets  of  the  worid 
and  force  out  competition  in  many  grades 
of  machinery'.  The  patent  laws  of  this 
country  have  been  a  greater  protection 
to  the  inventor  than  have  those  of  any  of 
the  other  nations  and  are  being  widely 
adopted. 

Treaties  for  the  protection  of  patents 
are  being  universally  adopted.  Sucii 
treaties  are  now  being  arranged  by  the 
state  department  ynth  China  and  all  the 
nations  of  South  America.  Japan  is 
but' just  finding  that  her  people  have  tbe 
same  inventive  mind  tiiat  is  shown  in 
America. 

The  awakening  of  .new  minds  and  new 
nations  is  going  to  bring  on  renewed 
activity  and  competition,  and  matteis 
will  go  fonv^ard  at  a  still  greater  rate. 
World's  fairs  have  done  much  to  make 
this  activity  world-wide,  and  the  promise 
is  tUat  our  diUdren  will  live  in  a  world 
that  we  would  not  recognize. — Ckicagp 
Journal. 

Concrete  in  Freezing  Weather 

In  the  construction  of  dams  for  Huro- 
nian  Company's  ix)wer  development  in 
Canada,  a  large  part  of  the  concrete  wosk 
in  dams,  and  also  in  power-house  founda- 
tions, was  done  in  winter,  with  the  tem- 
perature varying  from  a  few  degrees  of 
frost  to  15  degrees  bebw  zoo,  and  on 
several  occasions  much  lower.  No  diffi- 
culty was  found  in  securing  good  con- 
crete work,  the  only  precaution  taken 
being  to  heat  the  mixing  water  by  turning 
a  ^  in.  steam  pipe  into  the  water  barrel 
supplying  the  mixer,  and,  during  tlio 
process  of  mixing,  to  use  a  jet  of  live 
steam  in  the  mixer,  keeping  the  cylinder 
dosed  by  wooden  coverings  during  the 
process  of  mixing.  Xo  attempt  was 
made  to  heat  sand  or  stone.  In  all  the 
winter  work  care  was  taken  to  use  only 
cement  which  would  attain  its  initi^ 
set  in  not  more  than  65  minutes. — Engp' 
nuring  CantracUng. 
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THE  TESLA  STEAM  TURBINE 
The  Rotary  Heat  Motor  Reduced  to  its  Simplest  Terms 

FELIX  J.  KOCH 


Nikola  Tesla,  whose  reputation  must, 
naturally,  stand  upon  the  contributions 
he  made  in  electrical  engineering  when 
the  art  was  yet  in  its  comparative  infancy, 
is  by  training  and  choice  a  mechanical 
engineer,  with  a  strong  leaning  to  that 
branch  of  it  which  is  covered  by  the 
term  "steam  engineering."  For  several 
years  he  has  devoted  much  of  his  time 
to  improvements  in  thenno-dynamic 
conversion,  and  the  result  of  his  theories 
and  practical  experiments  is  to  be  foimd 
in  an  entirely  new  form  of  prime  movers 
shown  in  operation  at  some  plants  in 
New  York. 

The  basic  principle  which  determined 
Tesla's  investigations  was  the  well-known 
fact  that  when  a  fluid  (steam,  gas  or 
water)  is  used  as  a  vehicle  of  energy,  the 
highest  possible  economy  can  be  obtained 
only  when  the  changes  in  velocity  and 
directions  of  the  movement  of  the  fluid 
arc  made  as  gradual  and  easy  as  possible. 
In  the  present  forms  of  turbines  in  which 
the  energy  is  transmitted  by  pressure, 
rc-action  or  impact,  as  in  the  De  Laval, 
Parsons,  and  Curtiss  types,  more  or  less 
sudden  changes,  both  of  speed  and  direc- 
tion, are  involved,  with  consequent  shocks, 
vibrations  and  destructive  eddies.  Fur- 
thermore, the  introduction  of  pistons, 
blades,  buskets,  and  intercepting  devices 
of  this  general  class,  into  the  path  of  the 
fluid  involves  much  delicate  and  difficult 
mechanical    construction    which  adds 
^^reatly  to  the  cost  both  of  production 
and  maintenance. 

The  theoretically  perfect  turbine  would 
be  one  in  which  the  fluid  was  so  controlled 
from  the  inlet  to  the  exhaust  that  its 
energy  was  delivered  to  the  driving  shaft 
with  the  least  possible  losses  due  to  the 
mechanical  means  employed.  The  me- 
chanically perfect  turbine  would  be  one 
which  combined  simplicity  and  cheap- 
ness of  construction,  durability,  case  and 
rapidity  of  repairs,  and  a  small  ratio  of 
weight  and  space  occupied  to  the  power 
delivered  on  the  shaft.  Mr.  Tcsla  main- 
tains that  in  the  turbine  which  forms  the 
subject  of  this  article,  he  has  carried  the 
steam  and  gas  motor  a  long  step  forward 
toward  the  maximum  attainable  efii- 


rig.  J 

A  200  h.p.  Hi|{h-Pressure  Turbine 

This  view  shows  one  complete  high-pressure  unit  with 
the  steam  throttle  above  and  below  it.  Note  the  compact- 
ness of  the  turbine  and  the  many  gauges  used  during  the 
tests. 

ciency,  both  theoretical  and  mechanical. 
That  these  claims  arc  well  founded  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  plant  where 
Mr.  Tesla  carried  out  his  exix?riments, 
he  is  securing  an  output  of  200  h.p.  from 
a  single-slage  steam  turbine  \vith  atmos- 
pheric exhaust,  w^eighing  less  than  2  lbs. 
I^er  h.p.,  which  is  contained  within  a  .space 
measuring  2  x  3  ft.,  by  2  ft.  in  height,  and 
which  accomplishes  these  results  with 
a  thermal  fall  of  only  130  B.t.u.,that  is, 
about  one  third  of  the  total  drop  available. 
Furthermore,  considered  from  the  me- 
chanical standpoint,  the  turbine  is  aston- 
ishingly simple  and  economical  in  con- 
.struction.  and  by  the  very  nature  of  its 
construction  should  prove  to  possess  such 
durability  and  freedom  from  wear  and 
breakdown  as  to  place  it,  In  these  respects, 
far  in  advance  of  any  type  of  steam  or 
gas  motor  of  the  present  day. 
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Fig.  2 

The  Tesia  Testing  Plant  at  the  Kdison  Waterside  Station 

The  top  half  of  the  casings  is  removed,  showing  the  two  mtors.  Each  rotor  consists  of  25  discs.  V^j  in.  thick,  by 
18  in.  in  diameter.  The  steam  enters  at  the  periphery  and  flows  in  spiral  paths  to  the  exhaust  at  the  center  of  the 
discs.  The  driving  turbine  is  to  the  left,  the  brake  turbine  to  the  right,  and  between  them  is  a  torsion  spring.  The 
steam  inlets  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  two  rotors;  the  driving  rotor  moving  clockwise.  The  torsion  of  the  spring  '» 
automatically  sh  'wn  by  beams  of  light  and  mirrors,  and  the  horsepower  is  read  off  a  scale.  At  9.000  revolutions  pet 
minute,  with   I'iS  lbs.  at  the  throttle  and  free  exhaust,  this  turbine  develops  'AM)  h.p.   It  weighs  2  lbs.  per  horse-power. 


Briefly  stated.  Tcsla's  steam  motor 
consists  of  a  set  of  flat  steel  discs  mounted 
on  a  shaft  and  rotating  within  a  casing, 
the  steam  entering  \Nith  high  velocity 
at  the  perij)her>'-  of  the  discs,  flowing 
between  them  in  free  spiral  paths  and 
finally  escaping  through  exhaust  ports 
at  their  center.  Instead  of  developing 
the  energy  of  the  steam  by  pressure,  re- 
action, or  impact  on  a  scries  of  blades  or 
vanes,  Tesla  depends  upon  the  fluid 
properties  of  adhesion  and  \iscosity — 
the  attraction  of  the  steam  to  the  faces 
of  the  discs  and  the  resistance  of  its 
particles  to  molecular  separation  com- 
bining in  transmitting  the  velocity  energy 
of  the  motive  fluid  to  the  plates  and  the 
shaft. 

By  reference  to  the  accompanying 
photographs,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
turbine  has  a  rotor,  which  in  the 
present  case  consists  of  25  flat  steel 
discs,  V32  in.  in  thickness,  of  hardened 


and  carefully  temjx'red  steel.  The 
rotor  as  assembled  is  3}/2  in.  wide  on 
the  face,  by  18  in.  in  diameter,  and 
when  the  turbine  is  miming  at  its  maxi- 
mum w'orking  velocity,  the  material  is 
never  under  a  tensile  stress  exceeding 
vSO.OOO  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The  rotor 
is  mounted  in  a  casing  which  is  proNided 
with  tw'o  inlet  nozzles,  for  use  in  running 
direct  and  for  reversing.  Openings  are 
cut  out  at  the  central  portion  of  the  discs, 
and  these  communicate  directly  with 
exhaust  ports  formed  in  the  side'  of  the 
casing. 

In  operation,  the  steam  or  gas.  as  the 
case  may  be.  is  directed  on  the  periphery' 
of  the  discs  through  the  nozzle  (which 
may  be  diverging,  straight  or  converging ) 
where  more  or  less  of  its  expansive  energy' 
is  converted  into  velocity  energ>'.  When 
the  machine  is  at  rest  the  radial  and  tan- 
gential forces  due  to  the  pressure  and 
velocity  of  the  steam  cause  it  to  travel 
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in  ;i  rather  short  curved  path  toward 
the  central  exhaust  opening,  as  indicated 
by  the  full  blade  line  in  the  accompanying 
diagram;  but,  as  the  discs  commence  to 
rotate  and  their  speed  increases,  the  steam 
travels  in  spiral  paths,  the  length  of  which 
increases  until  in  the  case  of  the  present 
turbine,  the  particles  of  the  fluid  complete 
a  number  of  turns  around  the  shaft  before 
reaching  the  exhaust,  covering  in  the 
meantime  a  lineal  path  some  12  to  16  ft. 
in  length.  During  its  progress  from  intet 
to  exhaust,  the  velocity  and  pressure  of 
the  steam  are  reduced  until  it  leaves  the 
exhaust  at  1  or  2  lbs.  gauge  pressure. 

The  tesistanoe  to  the  passage  of  the 
steam  or  gas  between  adjoining  plates 
is  approximately  proportionate  to  the 
square  of  the  relative  specxl,  which  is  at 
maadmnm  toward  the  center  of  the  discs 
and  is  equal  to  the  tangential  velocity  of 
the  steam.  Hence  the  resistance  to 
radial  escape  is  very  great,  being  further- 
more enhanced  by  the  centrifugal  force 
acting  outwardly.  One  of  the  most 
desirable  elements  in  a  perfected  turbine 
is  that  of  reversibiHty,  and  we  are  all 
familiar  with  the  many  and  frequently 
cumbersome  means  whidi  have  been 
employed  to  secure  this  end.  It  will  be 
seen  that  this  tiu'bine  is  admirably 
adapted  for  reversing,  since  its  effect  can 
be  secured  by  merely  closing  the  right- 
hand  valve  and  opening  that  on  the 
left. 

It  is  evident  that  the  principles  of  this 
turbine  are  equally  applicable,  by  sli^t 
modifications  of  design,  for  its  tise  as  a 
pump. 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  noted  that 
although  the  experimental  plant  develops 
200  h.p.  with  125  11)S.  at  the  supply  pipe, 
and  free  exhaust,  it  could  show  an  output 
of  300  h.p.  with  the  full  pressure  of  the 
Edison  supply  drcuit.  Furthermore, 
Mr.  Tesla  states  that  if  it  were  com- 
pounded and  the  exhaust  were  led  to  a 
low  pressure  unit,  carrying  about  three 
tames  the  number  of  discs  contained  in  the 
high  pressure  element,  with  connection 
to  a  condenser  affording  28]/^  to  29  in.  of 
vacuum,  the  results  obtained  in  the  pres- 
ent high-pressure  machine  indicate  that 
the  compoimd  unit  would  give  an  output 
of  6(X)  h.p.  without  great  increase  of 
dimensions.  This  estimate  is  very  con- 
servative. 

The  testing  plant  consists  of  two  idea- 


tical  turbines  connected  by  a  carefully 
cahbrated  torsion  spring,  the  machine 
to  the  left  being  the  diving  element, 
the  other  the  brake.  In  the  brake  ele- 
ment the  steam  is  delivered  to  the  blades 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the 
rotation  of  the  d^cs.  Fastened  to  the 
shaft  of  the  brake  turbine  is  a  hollow 
pulley  provided  with  two  diametrically 
opposite  narrow  slots  and  an  incandescent 
Isunp  placed  inade  close  to  the  rim.  As 
the  pulley  rotates  two  flashes  of  light 
pass  out  of  the  same,  and  by  means  of 
reflecting  mirrors  and  lenses  they  are 
carried  axxnmd  the  plant  and  fall  upon 
two  rotating  glass  mirrors  placed  back 
to  back  on  the  shaft  of  the  driving  tur- 
bine so  that  the  center  line  of  the  silver 
coatings  coincides  with  the  axis  of  tiie 
shaft.  The  mirrors  are  so  set  that  'wbm 
there  is  no  torsion  on  the  spring,  the  U^t 
beams  produce  a  luminous  spot  stationary 
at  the  zero  of  the  scale.  But  as  soon  as 
load  is  put  on,  the  beam  is  deflected 
through  an  angle  which  indicates  directly 
the  torsion.  The  scale  and  spring  are  so 
proportioned  and  adjusted  that  the 
horse-power  can  be  read  directly  from  the 
deflections  noted.  The  indications  of 
this  device  are  very  acau'ate  and  have 
show^n  that  when  the  turbine  is  numing 
at  9,000  revolutions  under  an  inlet  press- 
ure of  125  lbs.  to  the  square  indi,  and 
with  free  exhaust,  200  brake  h  p.  are  de- 
veloped. The  consumption  under  these 
conditions  of  maximtmi  of  output  is 
38  lbs.  <tf  saturated  steam  per  h.p.  per 
hour— a  vcr>'  high  efficiency  when  we 
consider  that  the  heat-drop,  measured 
by  thennometers,  is  only  130  B.t.u.,  and 
that  theenei^  transformation  is  effected 
in  one  stage.  Since  three  times  the 
number  of  heat  units  are  available  in  a 
modem  plant  with  superheat  and  high 
vacuum,  the  above  means  a  consumption 
of  less  than  12  lbs.  per  h.p.  hour  in  such 
turbines  adapted  to  take  up  the  full  drop. 
Under  certain  conditions,  however,  very 
high  thermal  eflSdendes  have  beoi  ob- 
tained, which  demonstrate  that  in  large 
machines  based  on  this  principle,  in  which 
a  very  small  shp  can  be  secured,  the  steam 
consumption  will  be  much  lower  and 
should,  Mr.  Tesla  states,  approximate 
the  theoretical  minimimi,  thus  resulting 
in  a  nearly  frictionless  turbine  transmitting 
almost  tiie  entire  expansive  energy  of 
the  steam  to  the  shaft. 
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THE  MAKING  OI 

GEO.  F. 

The  art  of  making  ornamental  objects 
in  iron- work,  so  long  as  it  is  kept  within 
certain  limits,  is  one  that  should  forcibly 
appeal  to  the  ambitious  home-worker, 
but  in  suggesting  its  addition  to  the  num- 
ber of  home-crafts,  we  do  not  at  all  mean 
to  imply  a  resetting  of  our  old  friend, 
"The  Village  Blacksmith,"  and  wield 
the  hammer,  and  attempt  to  forge,  with- 
out a  properly  constituted  workshop. 

There  are,  however,  some  simple  forms 
of  metal  work  that  require  no  especial 
outfit — no  forge  is  required,  and  while 
the  productions  may  be  correctly  tcnned 
wrought  iron,  they  do  not  come  under 
the '  category  of  the  heavy  work  of  the 
blacksmith. 

To  tuni  out  useful  objects  for  the  home 
in  metal-work,  the  amateur  craftsman 
requires  only  a  knowledge  of  soldering, 
riveting,  and  simple  repouss^.  If  the 
worker  is  familiar  with  these  three  pro- 
cesses, and  possesses  the  necessary  tools 
to  accomplish  them,  there  are  a  large 
numljer  of  articles  of  the  home,  both  use- 
ful and  artistic,  which  he  will  find  infinite 
pleasure  in  making.  He  will  probably 
be  happier  in  the  construction  of  objects 
of  utility  in  the  home,  than  merely  be 
"decorating."  Fretwork,  poker-work, 
chip-car\nng,  etc.,  are  all  excellent  pas- 
times, but  structiu"al  wood  and  metal 
craft  is  work  of  a  higher  order. 

In  this  enlightened  age,  we  are  all  of 


Fig.  I 


DINNER  GONGS 

RHBAD 

US  fond  of  good  ornament,  as  it  adds  inter- 
est to  construction,  but  the  construction 
of  an  article  for  the  mere  sake  of  dis- 
playing some  hand-work  upon  it  is  a 
plan  not  to  be  recommended.  The 
utilitarian  principle  should  be  the  first 
consideration — ^it  is  no  use  whatever 
ornamenting  anything,  and  by  doing  so. 
lessening  its  practical  value.  V^ery  often 
this  is  done,  but  with  what  a  sad  result — 
we  have  a  door  handle  that  one  cannot 
properly  grasp,  because  of  its  awkward 
shape,  over-projecting  surfaces  that  come 
constantly  in  one's  way,  and  a  host  of 
devices  such  as  wall  pockets,  racks,  etc.. 
that  serve  little  real  purpose  than  ex- 
hibit some  handwork  upon  them.  It  is 
therefore  always  well  that  the  repouss^ 
worker  can  make  simple  objects  in 
wrought  metal,  so  that  he  may  execute 
his  work  throughout.  A  fret-worker, 
or  carver,  has  to  have  a  knowledge  of 
structural  woodwork,  so  that  he  may 
employ  his  talent  to  the  enrichment  of 
objects  of  use. 

Among  the  articles  of  the  home  of 
considerable  utility  comes  the  dinner- 
gong,  which  may  be  made  to  form  a  ver>' 
attractive  ornament,  while  being  useful 
in  no  small  degree.  Those  shown  by 
our  illustrations,  Figs.  1  and  2,  are  ex- 
amples where  the  utilitarian  principle 
has  been  observed,  no  excrescences  having 
been  introduced  in  the  design,  the  various 


Fig.  2 
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parts  merely  holding  the  artide  together, 
and  making  a  complete  and  serviceable 

article.  The  making  is  so  straight- 
forward and  simple  that  the  voiest 
amateur  may  fetch  out  his  tool-boK  with- 
out the  least  fear,  for  success  in  the  act 
of  forming  curves  in  thin  strip-iron  comes 
easily  after  a  little  practice. 

The  designs  illustrated  are  made  up 
of  thin  strips  of  iron,  copper  or  t»ass, 
Jjjj  to  3-2  i'l-  width.  In  the  case 
of  design,  Fig.  1,  the  scroll  work  is 
further  enriched  by  a  few  polished  pieces 
cut  out  of  thin  brass  or  copper,  preferably 
soldered  in  position.  The  angle-pieces 
of  both  articles  should  be  of  thicker 
metal  than  the  rest — about  y^ia.x}^m., 
whOe  the  back  may  be  a  flat  pieoe  of 
wood,  polished,  or  a  piece  of  beaten 
copper. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  practical  considera- 
tions, and  see  what  is  necessary  as  stock- 
in  trade  for  anyone  wishing  to  carry  out 

such  simple  designs  as  these. 

First  of  all,  one  should  work  it  on  a 
good  solid  table,  with  a  deal  top,  such 
as  a  kitchen  table,  standing  firm  and 
steady  on  its  legs.  A  vise  screwed  to 
the  edge  at  one  comer  of  this  would  be 
found  useful,  as  would  also  a  small  anvil, 
Figs.3and4;  but  these  are  not  altogetlMr 
indispensable.  What  are  absolutely  nec- 
essary are  two  pairs  of  pliers,  one  fiat- 
nosed  and  the  other  round,  Fig.  5;  a 
pair  of  cutting  shears  will  also  be  requisite 
for  cutting  the  strips  into  the  required 
lengths,  Fig.  6. 


SBTTING  OUT  THB  PATTBRN 

The  design  is  first  of  all  drawn  the 

full  size  of  execution,  either  upon  a  piece 
of  board  direct,  or  upon  cartridge  paper 
pasted  down  upon  the  working  table. 
In  this  sketch,  all  the  curves  have  to  be 
accurately  produced,  and  all  portions  that 
touch  clearly  indicated,  or  difficulties 
will  crop  up  later  which  will  not  be  easy 
to  remedy.  A  pieoe  of  string  is  then 
carefully  and  accuratdy  laid  over  any 
given  line  in  this  drawing,  and  indicates 
the  length  of  iron  strip  necessary  for 
that  portion.  It  is  a  convenient  method 
to  cut  off  all  the  pieces  at  one  time,  keep- 
ing thorn  labelled  with  letters  showing 
their  place  on  the  design.  The  strips 
are  then  bent  up,  guided  by  the  prelimi- 
nary drawing;  the  angle  piece  first, 
which  is  of  tlie  thicker  metal,  followed 
by  the  longest  curves,  these  latter  being 
most  truly  formed  by  bending  over  a 
piece  of  a  wooden  roller  for  a  start,  Fig.  7. 
A  number  of  these,  of  various  sizes,  will 
be  found  useful.  All  the  small  curves 
arc  bent  up  by  means  of  the  pliers  alone, 
guided  by  the  working  drawing.  Pig.  7 
shows  two  details,  marked  A  and  B  in 
the  sketches.  Figs.  1  and  2,  and  illus- 
trates the  method  of  Hxing  the  sections 
with  collars,  all  the  joints  being  made 
by  means  of  these  collars  (one  being 
shown  separately  in  Fig.  9)  and  the 
ends  forced  together  to  form  a  secure 
hold,  by  means  of  the  dosing  pliers. 

It  is  well  to  fix  the  different  portions 
of  the  work  together  at  first  only  tern- 
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pararily,  by  means  of  wire  twisted  round 
the  strips,  at  or  near  the  places  where 
the  future  ties  nr  clamps  are  to  c^o.  This 
allows  modification  and  alteration  as 
the  work  proceeds. 

Pig.  9  shows  the  pattern  for  a  leaf  cut 
from  thin  sheet  brass  or  copper,  ten  of 
these  being  required,  two  being  inserted 
opposite  one  another  on  each  side  of  the 
bracket.  They  are  neatly  soldered  on. 
and  the  ends  bent  to  proditoe  a  varied 
effect,  Fig.  10.  In  the  case  of  Fig.  2, 
the  design  consists  of  scroll  work  alone, 
but  a  few  foHated  ornaments  might  be 
included  if  desired. 

Ordinary  12  in.  Burnese  gongs  may 
be  very  often  picked  up  very  cheaply 
indeed,  &om  second-hand  stores*  and 
bought  new  they  entail  very  little  more 


expense.  They  are  made  of  a  specially- 
tempered  metal  that  sound  better  than 
those  made  from  copper.  The  gong- 
stick,  the  end  of  whicli  is  of  wood,  is 
muHled  with  leather,  and  hung  from  any 
convenient  portion  of  the  bradcet. 

On  the  completion  of  the  work,  if  it 
is  of  \\Tought  iron,  it  requires  a  finishing 
coat  of  black,  not  too  dull  or  too  shiny. 
Berlin  blade,  whidi  dries  with  an  artistic 
^-shell  gloss,  being  perhaps  the  best 
substance  for  the  purpose.  If  any  of 
our  readers  have  acquired  the  art  of 
gilding,  we  can  also  strongly  advise^  this 
method  of  finishing  off  tiieir  woric.  It  is 
effectual  as  a  preservation  against  rust, 
and  is,  in  reahty,  a  method  largely 
adopted  by  many  our  best  metal 
woricers. 


RULES  FOR  THE  CHAUFFEUR 


An  English  motorist  has  compiled  the 
following  rules  for  his  own  driver  for 
town  driving,  says  AuUmabile  Topics: 

K  there  is  a  doubt  whether  you  can 
"get  through,"  don't  try.  Remember, 
if  any  accident  occurs  it  is  a  discredit, 
and  a  bad  job  for  someone.  , 

Don't  go  too  qmckly  near  the  pave- 
ment, in  case  a  deaf  person,  or  one  en- 
gaged in  other  thoughts,  steps  off  into 
your  track.  When  passing  a  tram,  face 
oot  toot  loudly,  to  proxdde  for  a  person 
walking  across  from  behind  the  tram, 
who  might  be  bewildered  by  the  con- 
fusion. Go  too  slowly  rather  than  too 
quiddy.  If  you  make  an  error,  make  it 
on  the  safe  side. 

Always  remember  that  any  useless 
revolutions  of  the  engine — that  is,  when 
the  engine  is  running  Ught,  are  so  many 
moments  less  life  to  its  existence,  it  is 
an  unnecessary  cost  of  j>etrol,  lul^ricating 
oil,  and  wear  and  tear — a  noise,  a  dis- 
comfort, and  an  irritation  to  people  and 
mechanism. 

A  revolution  saved  is  a  revolution 
gained.  There  is  an  economic,  u  durable, 
and  a  pleasant  speed  to  an  engine,  just 
the  same  as  there  is  to  a  living  person; 
a  speed  at  which  a  person  can  walk  and 
run  without  destroying  the  tissues  or 
over-exerting  the  musdes  of  the  system, 
so  with  the  piston  of  an  engine. 

And  an  engine  working  the  car,  and 
running  light,  is  under  two  distinct 
differences.  Working,  the  car  has  the 
fly-wheel  power  of  the  car;  it  is  ^'backed" 


by  a  ton  in  motion  with  itself,  and  it  is 
thus  held  "steady."  Running  light,  it 
has  no  staying  power;  it  has  no  one-tcm 
fly  wheel.  Therefore,  before  declutdiing, 
throttle  down  your  engine.  Before  start- 
ing your  engine,  throttle  down.  Before 
starting  your  car,  throttle  down  to  the 
extent  that  the  engine  will  easily  "take 
hold." 

Never  draw  up  with  your  brake  i£  you 
can  do  so  without;  it  is  a  penny  wasted 
on  tires  every  time  you  do  so.  With- 
draw your  clutch  in  anticipation  of  the 
place  to  stop  at,  and  just  bring  the 

stand  still"  mth  the  brake.  It  is  an 
act  of  bad  driving  to  rush  up  to  a  stopping 
place  and  then  apply  the  brakes — 

Because  it  scares  the  people  about, 
and  the  people  inside  may  think  perhaps 
the  brakes  won't  act;  because  it  savors 
of  a  wish  to  draw  attention  and  give  an 
impression  of  ability,  which  is  not  be- 
coming ;  because  it  costs  as  much  in  tires 
to  stop  by  brake  power  as  it  does  to  start 
with  the  same  quickness.  In  the  ca5;e 
of  starting  or  quick  acceleration,  the 
engine  is  the  motive  power.  In  the  case 
of  slowing  down  suddenly  by  fierce  brake 
power,  the  momentimi  (of,  say,  1^  tons) 
is  the  motive  power,  and  the  brakes  are 
the  retarding  power.  In  both  cases  the 
tires  in  contact  with  the  road  surface 
have  to  communicate  the  power,  and 
they  depreciate  accordingly — 

Because  the  power  of  retarding  is 
transmitted  through  the  gears  and  reduces 
the  life  of  the  mechanical  parts. 
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NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY 

H.  W.  U.  STILLWSLL 


There  seems  to  be  a  universal  second- 
hand craze  w  'las  country,  and  it  is  on 

the  increase  There  is  no  particular 
risk  in  purchasing  second-hand  machinery 
tools  and  shop  equipment  if  ordinary 
caution  is  used  by  the  purchaser,  but, 
experience  should  be  hand  in  hand  with 
the  caution,  as  paint  and  putty  sometimes 
cover  a  multitude  of  mechanical  sins. 
Peribaps  there  ts  no  class  of  articles  wludi 
are  doctored  up  as  much  or  made  as 
pleasing  to  the  eye  as  second-hand  ma- 
chinery and  the  imwary,  inexperienced 
purchaser  is  easily  drawn  into  the  trap 
and  repents  in  sack  cloth  and  ashes  for 
a  long  time  thereafter. 

In  purchasing  material  of  this  sort, 
if  the  dealer  is  a  man  of  known  integrity 
and  enough  of  a  mechanic  to  know  the 
actual  value  of  the  material  which  he  is 
handling,  there  is  little  risk  in  buying 
firom  It  IS  sddom  ^ift^r  the  honBitlf 
dealer  and  the  practical  medhsnic  are 
combined.  Machine  sales,  which  arc 
conmion  in  many  districts,  should  be 
avoided,  tmless  the  purchaser,  or  he  who 
deares  to  purchase,  be  a  very  good  judge 
of  machinery.  I  would  not  have  the 
readers  believe  from  what  I  have  just 
stated  that  all  machinery  sales  are  fakes, 
or  that  the  goods  offered  in  these  sales 
are  all  jimk,  as  such  is  far  from  the  case. 
There  are  many  times  when  exceptional 
bargains  can  be  secured  where  some  shop 
for  any  good  reason  is  about  to  be  sold 
out  at  bankrupt  sale,  or  for  other  good 
causes.  There  is  much  material  disposed 
of  in  this  manner,  which  is  as  good  and 
often  better  than  some  new  machinery 
would  be,  but,  as  before  said,  there  is  a 
great  risk  unless  you  know  your  ground. 

There  are  many  small  concerns  which 
have  a  very  limited  amount  of  capital 
and  must  count  every  cent  expended;  to 
these,  good  second-hand  equipment  is  a 
great  boon.  There  are  also  many  ama- 
teurs who  own  a  small  workshop  and  have 
a  second-lumd  lathe  or  other  tool  which 
may  or  may  not  be  all  they  hoped  it  to 
be  when  purchased.  It  is  to  the  inex- 
perienced class  that  this  warning  is  dedi- 
cated. 

The  writer  knows  of  several  concerns 
operating  plants  of   considerable  size 


who  males  a  practice  of  using  thdr  ma- 
chinery until  it  is  only  fit  for  junk  and 

the  seraj)  heaj),  and  then  patching,  paint- 
ing and  puttying  it  up  until  it  looks  like 
new  to  the  inexperienced  and  selling  it 
for  a  good  price.  These  concerns  have 
an  excellent  up-to-date  shop  equipment 
and  arc  l^etter  able  to  keep  it  in  this  con- 
dition by  imposing  their  casc-ofis  upon 
the  guildess  public.  Experienced  me- 
chanics when  in  the  market  for  machinery 
never  consider  anything  which  is  known 
to  have  come  from  these  concenis. 

One  shop  known  to  the  writer  is  second- 
hand from  the  foundation  to  the  roof, 
even  the  bricks  in  the  walls  are  mostlv 
second-hand,  I  have  been  informed,  and 
the  machinery  equipment  is  entirely 
geoood-hand.  Tha  machine  diop  equip-  . 
ment  is  a  varied  assortment,  a  sort  of 
patchwork  of  all  makes  of  machinery, 
and  few.  indeed,  are  tiiose  whtdi  are 
worth  tiie  space  th^  occupy.  The 
management  of  this  shop  consider  them- 
selves very  keen  and  economical  in  their 
operations,  but  as  none  of  them  are  me- 
chanics enough  to  grind  a  cold  chisel, 
this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  A  few 
years  ago  the  business  made  it  necessary 
to  increase  the  size  of  a  department 
devoted  to  drop-fof^g,  and  another 
drop  hammer  was  required.  One  of  the 
heads  of  the  company  took  it  u])oii  him- 
seh,  he  being  a  country  storekeeper 
before  he  invested  in  the  manufacturing 
line,  to  visit  a  well-known  eastern  firm 
which  had  been  advertising  second-hand 
machinery.  This  man  was  advised  to 
send  one  of  his  men  to  look  the  goods 
over,  but  he  poo-pooed  the  idea,  and  sajd 
that  he  knew  what  he  was  at.  Tj^e 
purchase  was  made  and  the  drop  hammi^, 
in  due  time,  was  run  in  on  the  raihnofd 
siding,  and,  after  much  trouble,  was  tpken 
from  the  car.  The  base  of  the  hammer 
weighed  six  tons  without  the  columns  - 
and  head.  When  the  hammer  was  plac^ 
in  position  in  the  forge  room,  it  was  foii^ 
that  the  columns  were  not  parallel,  and 
that  they  were  wider  at  the  bottom  th^ 
at  the  top;  it  was  impossible  to  Ime  up 
any  drop  dies  for  anything  like  accurate 
work,  so  the  head  was  taken  off  and  the 
columns  removed  to  the  machine  room, 
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vriiere  they  were  placed  on  the  plaiier 

and  the  job  given  to  an  old  man  who  was 

better  at  fdvinp^  the  directions  than  per- 
forming the  work.  Many  weeks  were 
consumed  in  planing  the  columns  and 
several  other  parts;  then  it  was  found 
necessary  to  make  a  new  shoe  in  the  base 
as  the  old  one  was  cracked.  When  all 
this  was  completed,  new  boxes  had  to  be 
made  for  the  head,  and  when  the  colimms 
were  set  in  place,  the  slots  in  their  base, 
by  which  they  were  secured  Lo  the  ham- 
mer base,  were  not  long  enough  Lo  close 
l^e  columns  in  on  the  hammer.  These 
slots  were  therefore  made  longer  and  the 
columns  again  set  in  place  ;  all  seemed  to 
be  fairly  good  imtil  the  hammer  was 
started,  when  it  was  found  that  the  wofk- 
man  who  had  planed  the  colimins  had 
not  set  them  properly,  and  that  they  were 
too  wide  at  the  top  and  too  narrow  at 
tiie  bottom ;  just  the  reverse  of  the  original 
trouble.  A  drop  hammer  should  be  a 
little  more  free  at  the  top  of  the  stroke, 
and  should  fit  the  ways  fairly  snug  at 
the  bottom;  but  in  this  case,  tlM  harmner 
would  stick  and  stop  when  about  12  in', 
from  the  die  when  the  columns  were 
bolted  tight.  The  time  taken  to  get 
things  in  this  condition  was  something 
ttlm  ax  weeks  from  the  time  the  machine 
was  received.  If  this  time  be  figured 
at  the  average  rate  of  wages  for  the  time 
of  the  men  employed  in  connection  with 
tku^  various  repairs,  and  the  cost  of  the 
materials  figured,  and  the  result  added 
to  the  original  cost  of  the  machine,  it  is 
soon  discovered  that  the  company  would 
have  been  money  in  pocket  if  they  had 
fMirdiased  a  new  hammer,  or  allowed  one 
of  their  best  mechanics  do  the  purchasing. 
There  is  an  old  saying  that  "a  burned 
baby  keeps  away  from  the  fire,'*  but  the 
baby  in  question  has  done  many  things 
as  bad  as  this  since  the  above  took  place, 
and  is  constantly  burning  his  and  the 
company's  fingers  and  their  podcet-books 
as  well. 

A  short  time  ago,  a  small  manufacturer 
wanted  an  additional  boiler  for  his  shop, 
and,  visiting  one  of  these  dealers  with  a 
questionable  reputation,  he  selected  one 
which  had  been  coal-tarred  inside  and  out, 
and  looked  as  good  as  new.  He  compli- 
mented himself  upon  getting  sudi  a  good 
boiler  and  so  "dirt  cheap."  When  it 
was  placed  upon  its  mountings,  and  the 
pressure  run  up  to  about  60  lbs.,  it  leaked 


Hke  a  sieve.  He  had  it  doaed  down  and 
the  seams  calked  and  poured  in  a  kt  of 

rye  flour.  A  soup  formed  inside,  a  com- 
bination of  coal  tar  and  rye  flour,  and  this 
soon  found  its  way  into  tiie  cylinders  of 
the  engines;  and  after  weeks  of  this  sort 
of  thing,  he  ordered  it  all  blown  out. 
and  hired  a  good  man  who  was  well  ex- 
perienced to  look  it  oyer.  The  result 
was  a  great  amount  of  patching  and 
repairing;  and  the  cost  of  those  repaifS* 
added  to  the  original  cost,  would  have 
purchased  a  good  boiler,  and  he  would 
have  been  saved  the  vexatious  outlay 
of  money  and  patience.  At  small  cost 
this  man  could  have  hired  a  practical 
man  to  have  accompanied  him  to  make 
the  purchase  and  thereby  saved  no  end 
of  annoyance. 

There  is  one  great  advantage  in  pur- 
chasing new  machinery  or  anything  else, 
if  the  artide  is  good  and  made  by  wdl- 
known  manufacturen,  there  is  a  reason- 
able guarantee  accompan\nng  the  article, 
and  if  for  any  reason  it  should  not  prove 
satisfactory,  due  to  poor  workmanship  or 
defective  materials,  the  m^crs  will  re- 
place parts  or  the  whole  free  of  charge. 

There  is  another  point  too  little  taken 
into  consideration,  and  that  is  the  proper 
handling  of  new  or  even  good  second- 
hand machinery'.  There  are  good  and 
bad  mechanics  everywhere,  and  ever}- 
shop  has  a  good  supply  of  the  latter,  if 
not  the  former,  and  even  if  the  company 
starts  out  wnth  a  good  equipment  and 
employs  many  of  these  unsicillcd  or  care- 
less men,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
before  the  madiinery,  whidi  should, 
with  proper  care,  have  given  many  years 
of  go6d  and  efficient  service,  wiU  be 
reduced  to  a  lot  of  scrap. 

An  artide  devoted  to  the  slip-shod 
methods  as  employed  by  some  of  the 
self-termed  mechanics  would  be  mighty 
interesting,  but  a  good-sized  book  would 
be  requir«l,  and  possibly  the  good  effects 
would  l)e  very  slight.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  if  any  of  the  readers  are  about  to 
purchase  anything  in  the  line  of  second- 
hand shop  appliances,  that  they  will 
profit  by  this  article  and  save  themsdves 
no  end  of  trouble  and  amioyanoe,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  money. 

Don't  envy  the  man  who.  is  riding 
around  in  an  auto  until  you  know  how 
big  his  mortgage  is. 
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METAL  DRILLING.   Part  I 
Drill-Making,  Tempering  and  Using 

M.  COLE 

There  are  two  principal  classes  of  metal  are  perfectly  straight,  so  that  if  the  end 

drills:   the  Cylindrical  and  the  Spear-  is  worked  into  a  spear  head  and  a  length 

Headed.    In  the  cylindrical  drill  the  cut  off,  a  drill  can  be  very  quickly  made; 

body  of  the  drill  is  the  full  size  of  the  hole  but  they  arc  a  very  mild  steel  and  should 

to  be  bored,  the  body  acting  as  a  guide  not  be  used  if  the  proper  stuff  is  to  be 

to  keep  the  point  of  the  drill  in  its  right  had.    Steel  varies  in  the  amount  of  car- 

plaoe,  so  that  a  hole  bored  by  a  cylindrical  bon  it  contains,  some  being  as  low  as 

drill  is  quite  straight.    In  the  older  forms  ]/2  percent,  others  up  to  1^  or  more,  and 

two  flats  or  grooves  were  cut  in  the  body  the  quality  suitable  for  a  razor  would 

of  the  drill  to  allow  the  drillings  to  escape,  not  do  for  a  drill. 

Hie  twist  drill  is  another  form  of  this,  Shaping  Uie  DriU. —  The  spear-head 

and  has  two  spiral  grooves  instead  of  the  drill  is  of  three  parts:  the  head,  or  cutting 

straight  ones,  these  bringing  the  drillings  part;  the  body,  or  shank,  being  the  part 

to  the  surface.    The  twist  drill  is  cer-  held  in  the  chuck  or  socket  of  the  drilling 

tainly  the  best  shape  for  getting  through  madune;  and  the  tapered  neck  connect- 

the  work  well  and  quickly*  but  it  has  its  ing  the  two  others.  The  head,  the  most 

drawbacks,  as  it  cannot  be  groimd  except  important  part,  as  it  does  the  work  is 

by  special  appliances,  and  any  attempt  usually  90  degrees  angle,  and  should  be 

to  do  so  by  hand  spoils  the  drill.   Another  tapered  at  the  point  according  to  the 

di£Bculty  is  that  unless  nin  very  true  it  size  of  drill;       in.  for  1  in.    The  neck 

jams,  and  if  small,  breaks.    To  these  is  the  part  just  above  the  head  and  is 

drawbacks  must  be  added  a  much  higher  smaller  than  the  hole  the  drill  will  bore, 

price,  so  that  unless  used  in  a  good  lathe  If  the  neck,  as  for  as  it  penetrates,  were 

or  true  running  drilling  madline,  the  the  size  of  the  hole,  the  drill  would  be 

other  styles  are  preferable.  cylindrical.    The  body  or  shank  is  the 

part  that  fits  the  chuck  or  socket  of  the 

SPBAR-HBADBD  DRILLS  drilling  machine  by  which  motion  is  im- 

This  is  the  ordinary  shape  of  metal  parted  to  the  drill,  and  may  be  either 

drills,   and  until   comparatively  recent  square,  cylindrical  or  taper, 

years  the  only  one.    The  body  of  .shank.  Square  body  is  required  only  when  the 

of  such  size  that  it  fits  the  chuck  or  drill-  drill  is  used  in  a  joiner's  brace,  a  very 

ing  machine,  is  narrowed  down  to  form  a  convenient  method  when  lathe  or  drilling 

neck,then  widened  and  flattened  to  a  head,  machine  is  not  handy;  but  a  large  hol(« 

all  that  part  that  gfX's  into  the  deepest  .should  not  be  attcm})ted,  not  larger  than 

hole  to  be  drilled  being  smaller  tlian  the  in.  brass,  or  ^  in.  in  iron.  If  required 

width  of  the  point.   Good  wdl-made  laigier,  the  hole  diouM  be  opened  out 

drills  are  so  chcuT)  tliat  it  is  hardly  worth  witih  a  reamer  used  in  a  brace, 
while  to  make  them,  though  so  much  is 

to  be  learned  by  making  a  ;irill  that  the  cyundwcal 

time  is  well  spent.  This  is  the  most  useful  form  for  the 

Selecting  the  Material. — Drills,  like  other  body  of  a  drill  when  used  with  a  self- 
cutting  tools,  should  be  made  from  the  centering  chuck  or  in  the  socket  of  a 
best  tool  steel,  and  it  is  not  dear,  but  it  drilling  machine;  but  in  the  latter  case  *, 
.  often  happens  that  a  drill  is  wanted,  and  a  flat  must  be  filed  or  ground  on  it  so 
no  tool  steel  is  to  be  had.  It  diould  be  that  it  may  be  tightened  with  a  set  screw, 
remembered  that  any  metal,  if  properly  This  is  the  old  style,  and  from  its  shape 
shaped,  will  cut  any  other  piece  of  metal  difficult  to  ^et  a  drill  to  run  accurately, 
not  harder  than  itself.  Old  files  or  other  If  the  drill  is  an  exact  fit  to  the  socket, 
tools  of  good  quality  steel  may  be  used  the  ordinary  treatment  and  occasional 
for  drills.  In  most  of  the  manufactming  knocks  would  soon  make  it  difficult  to  in- 
districts  old  mill  spindles  can  be  bought  sert, and  if  forced  in,  impossible  to  remove; 
very  cheaply.  They  vary  from  6  to  24  for  this  rea^n  a  little  play  is  allowed  with 
in.  kog,  and  proportionate  thickness,  the  result  that  it  is  not  concentric. 
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Taper. — The  body,  or  that  part  of  it 
that  is  inserted  in  tiie  socket,  is  tapered, 
and  the  socket  itself  is  bored  of  an  equal 
taper.  This  gives  the  best  of  all  fits, 
and  is  used  in  the  best  makes  of  twist 
drills. 

HARDENING  AND  TEMPERING 

Steel  may  be  hammered  more  than 
iron,  but  with  light  quick  blows,  grad- 
ually unth  less  force  as  it  j^cts  cooler,  and 
not  vvith  much  force  after  it  has  lost  its 
redness.  It  must  not  be  heated  liigher 
than  a  blood-red  heat,  and  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  fire  is  dean  and  free  from 
sulphur  fumes,  coke  being  preferable  to 
coal.  A  length  of  iron  pipe  may  be  used 
in  the  fire  to  keep  the  tool  dean  while 
heating.  Steel  is  improved  by  hammer- 
inj^  at  the  right  heat,  but  spoiled  if  ham- 
mered at  too  low  a  heat.  Frequent 
heating  also  spdOa  it.  Sharp  angles  must 
be  avoided,  as  that  is  w5iere  cracks  usually 
start. 

Tempering  the  Drill. — For  some  reason 
that  has  never  been  explained,  when  a 
piece  of  steel  is  heated  to  redness  and 
quickly  cooled,  it  is  hardened,  so  much 
so  that  it  will  break  like  glass  if  dropped 
on  a  stone;  but  if  the  same  piece  of  steel 
is  then  re-heated  to  a  lower  heat  than 
before,  and  cooled,  it  is  no  longer  so 
brittle,  hut  more  or  less  s])ring>',  being 
then  tempered.  If  it  were  not  for  its 
brittleness,  a  drill  that  is  dead  hard  would 
be  the  ideal  one  for  cutting,  as  it  would 
keep  its  edge.  As  it  is,  we  are  compelled 
to  use  a  tempered  drill,  which,  though 
less  hard,  is  tough  enot^h  to  stand  work- 
ing. Steel  changes  color  with  the  degree 
of  heat  to  which  it  is  subjected,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  while  the 
degree  of  temper  denoted  by  a  certain 
odor  is  always  the  same  for  the  same 
quality  of  steel  (provided  it  has  pre\n- 
ously  been  equally  hardened)  the  same 
color  would  show  various  degrees  of 
temper  for  different  qualities  of  sted. 
Again,  color  floes  not  prove  steel  to  be 


Table  A 

Comtnled  100  yean  ago  and  still  unsurpassed. 

430O  P.  Faint  Yellow  LanoeU 

450"  P.  Pale  Yellow  Razors 

470°  P.  Pull  Yellow  Penknives 

490"  P.  Brow-n  Scis-wirs,  cold  chisels 

510°  P.  Bron'n,  with  pOfplt  ■pot&Axcs  and  planes 

530"  P.  Purple  Shears  and  iable>lmives 

550"  P.  LiRht  blue  Swords  and  watdl<«priiMi 

S60«P.  Pull  blue  Small  saws 

COO*  P.  Dwkblw  HaadwwB 


tempered.  If  a  piece  of  soft  steel  be 
heated  to  straw  color  and  quenched,  ii 
will  not  have  the  same  temper  as  if  it 
had  previously  been  hardened.  The 
color  is  caused  by  a  thin  film  of 
(See  Table  A.) 

Process  of  Tempering.— Heat  the  tod 
to  blood-red  when  looked  at  in  a  darfc 
comer,  then  dip  in  cold  water,  holding 
the  drill  perfectly  straight,  point  down- 
wards, keep  there  till  cold;  it  will  then 
V)e  quite  hard  and  brittle;  now  clean  up 
one  of  the  surfaces  of  the  head  with  a  flat 
stone,  and  reheat  till  it  shows  the  de- 
sired color;  at  once  dip  in  water  and  hold 
there  till  oold,  keeping  the  tool  perfectly 
straight;  it  is  then  ready  for  grinding. 
It  is  as  well  to  rub  the  surface  that  is  to 
show  the  color  with  a  piece  of  stone  while 
hot,  to  dean  it. 

Hardnuv.^  aytd  Tentperirig  at  one  opera- 
tiott. — Grind  a  smooth  place  on  the  body 
of  the  drill,  and  another  on  the  head, 
heat  to  red,  and  then  dip  the  head  and 
half  of  neck  till  the  body  shows  lic;ht  blue 
color,  lift  out  of  the  water  and  hold  till 
the  heat  of  the  body  of  drill  spreads  to 
the  head  and  shows  the  right  color,  say. 
light  straw%  then  quench  the  whole  drill. 
Once  in  the  water  a  tool  must  not  be 
lifted  out  till  cold.  The  sted  is  white 
when  dead  hafd  and  cold.  A  good 
process  of  tempering  much  used  is  to 
heat  llic  tool  in  a  clear  fire  and  while  hot 
rub  on  some  common  yellow  soap,  then 
heat  to  dierry  red,  and  quench  off  m  some 
common  petroleum.  Keep  away  bom 
the  fumes.  Everyone  thinks  his  own 
method  of  tempering  the  best.  Below 
are  opinions  of  practical  men  on  the  best 
way  to  do  it.  They  are  all  useful,  though 
contradictory: 

"Boil  the  water  before  using." 

"Spray  the  water  on  the  drill." 

"  Use  water  heated  to  100  degrees  F." 

"Put  a  little  oil  on  the  surface." 

"Put  plenty  of  salt  in  the  water." 

"Use  pure,  clean  water  quite  cold." 

"Keep  the  drill  perfectly  still  in  the 
water." 

"Move  the  drill  gradually  lower  in 
the  water  till  coid." 

"Dip  the  head  and  hold  10  seconds 
before  dip])iii's'  the  remainder." 

Good  work  has  been  done  I)y  all  the 
above  methods,  and  they  are  all  the  best 
way,  according  to  those  who  use  them. 
When  feheating  a  small  drill  for  temper- 
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ing,  use  a  block  of  iron,  large  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  drill,  heat  to  redness, 
then  lay  the  drill  on  it,  the  head  over- 
hanging; the  block  will  heat  the  drill.  A 
very  tough  result  is  got  by  "blazing  off," 
not  so  useful  for  drilling,  but  very  useful 
v^xete  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  drill  that 
will  spring  rather  than  break.  After 
heating  drill,  dip  in  cold  oil  to  harden  it, 
then  put  the  oily  drill  in  the  fire  till  it 
blazes  up;  allow  to  blaze  till  the  right 
oolor  is  reached,  then  quench  of!.  When 
tempering  a  spring  allow  to  blaze  till 
burned  out,  then  dip  in  water.  When 
large  quantities  of  articles  are  to  be  tem- 
pered they  are  often  done  in  an  oil  batfa^ 
which  can  be  kept  at  the  required  tem- 
perature by  a  thermometer.  Linseed 
oil  boils  at  600  degrees  F.,  and  mercurial 
thermometers  can  be  had  graduated  to 
600  degrees,  which  is  much  higher  than 
is  required  for  tempering. 

Grinding  is  a  very  important  part  of 
drill  making.  The  small  cutting  edge 
is  the  part  that  does  the  work,  and  the 
most  elaborate  lathe,  chuck,  drilling 
machine,  etc.,  is  only  a  means  of  moving 
the  unseen  and  often  foigotten  cutti^ 
edge.  The  usual  angle  for  a  drill  is  90- 
dcgrcc?;.  When  required  for  cutting  very 
hard  metal  or  glass,  the  angle  is  smaller, 
while  for  thin  metal  a  much  larger  angle 
is  used,  sometimes  nearly  straight.  The 
object  of  grinding  a  drill  is  to  give  it  a 
cutting  edge,  so  that  if  one  side  is  ground 
away  more  than  the  other,  only  one  side 
will  cut,  and  the  drill  will  only  be  doing 
half  its  work;  a  little  clearance  must  be 
given,  but  only  enough  to  prevent  any 
part  except  the  cutting  edge  pressing  on 
the  work,  so  grind  away  only  a  little  more 
than  the  drpth  the  drill  is  intended  to  cut. 
A  lOOtli  of  an  inch  is  a  good  cut  for  drill 
of  moderate  size.  If  too  much  is  groimd 
away,  the  edge  is  weakened  and  breaks. 
When  a  drill  is  properly  ground  the  drill- 
ings should  come  away  in  curls;  in  one 
badly  ground  or  dull  they  are  only  scrap- 
ings. There  is  one  part  of  the  drill  that 
does  no  work,  viz.:  the  point.  A  great 
deal  of  the  power  put  into  the  drill  is 
used  in  forcing  the  point  into  the  metal. 
This  is  eVen  more  marked  in  twist  drills. 
Many  devices  have  been  tried  to  get  over 
this  difficulty.  If  a  small  leading  hole, 
say  in.  for  drills  up  to  3^  in.,  is  first 
bofed,  the  drill  may  be  run  at  double  the 
speed  that  could  otherwise  be  used  with  it. 


A  grindj^tone  is  the  safest  to  grind  drills 
with,  but  it  must  be  kept  true,  and  not 
allowed  to  wear  into  irregular  shapes, 
as  many  grindstones  do.  An  emery 
wheel  does  the  work  much  quicker  and 
runs  truer,  but  there  is  always  the  danger 
of  burning  the  edge  of  the  drill,  unless  it 
is  kept  flooded  with  water;  merdy  wet  is 
not  enough  to  ensure  safety.  It  is  worth 
while  to  finish  off  with  an  oilstone,  the  su- 
perior edge  being  worth  the  extra  trooble. 

TtsHng  the  Drill. — ^To  see  if  correctly 
ground,  run  the  drill  very  slowly  so  as 
to  drill  into  a  bit  of  brass,  and  watch  if 
both  sides  cut.  If  only  one  side  cuts, 
the  work  will  take  twice  as  long  to  do 
and  the  drill  be  forced  sideways;  if  small, 
the  drill  breaks;  if  large,  the  strain  in- 
jures the  chuck. 

Drills  ground  by  hand  in  the  ordinafy 
way  arc  never  accurate  except  by  acci- 
dent, so  the  greatest  care  should  be  used 
to  get  the  error  as  small  as  possible. 

Making  Very  Small  DriUs.—TMOs 
can  be  obtained  ready  for  use  down  to  the 
smallest  required  by  watch-makers.  To 
make  them  it  is  best  to  use  good  steel 
wire;  failing  that,  they  may  be  made  firam 
needles — sewing-machine  needles  being 
the  best,  as  they  are  well-shaped  and 
only  require  a  head  making,  the  body 
being  large  enough  to  be  hdd  in  a  drill 
diuck.  To  aaiten  :  heat  a  large  piece  of 
iron  to  redness,  lay  the  needle  on  it — it 
will  soon  reach  the  heat  of  the  block- 
allow  both  to  cool  together,  the  larger  the 
block  the  softer  the  needle  will  be.  Now 
break  or  file  off  the  point,  and  with  one 
blow  of  a  hammer  spread  the  end  to  form 
a  head.  It  will  stand  one  knock,  but 
repeated  hammering  will  spoil  it,  file  and 
dress  to  size,  then  to  harden  hold  the  drill 
-with  pliers,  heat  to  redness  in  the  tlame 
of  a  tallow  candle  and  instantly  plunge 
the  point  in  the  tallow.  It  th«i  only 
requires  setting  on  an  oil  stone.  Mercury 
may  be  used  to  quench  the  drill  to  get  a 
very  hard  point. 

Most  Important. — ^If  the  head  of  a 
drill  has  been  overheated,  it  should  be 
cut  off  and  a  new  head  forged,  as  no  good 
can  be  done  with  a  burned  drill. 

(To  he  amHrmed) 


Thirst  for  Knowledge;  knowledge  is 
Power;  power  is  Life,  itself — the  Sun- 
Center  of  your  universe  and  never 
eclipsed. 
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HAND  SCRAPING  IN  THE  MACHOIB  SHOP 

STUART  K.  BARLOW 

Hand-scraping  is  that  process  61  scfap-  The  fifSt  cat  should  be  started  at  a  45- 
ing  a  metallic  surface,  by  the  use  of  a  defjce  angle  with  the  end.  When  the 
hardened  steel  chisel,  so  as  to  obtain  a  high  spots  have  been  gone  over  in  this 
smoother  and  more  level  surface  than  is  position,  at  this  angle,  it  should  be  im- 
otherwise  possible  in  ocdixiary  machine  mediately  reversed  by  stepping  to  iht 
shop  practice.    It  is  an  example  of  one    left-hand  side  of  the  vi'^c  and  taking  a 

of  the  many  instances  where  hand-work  cut  directly  across  the  others  at  an  angle 

far  excels  that  performed  by  a  machine,  of  90  degrees.    Now  remove  the  block 

The  learner  or  apprentilce  first  starts  from  the  vise  and  mark  the  high  spots 

with  a  piece  of  cast  iron  that  has  been  apam  by  nibbinK^  it  on  the  dic-plate. 

molded  roughly  to  the  dimensions  of  When  the  face  of  the  block  is  as  nearly 

3^2  X  2  in.    The  sand  from  the  mold  smooth  as  is  practicable,  it  is  shown  by 

that  still  clings  to  the  bottom  side  in  rubbnag  the  block  on  the  die-plate,  when 

the  deep  hollows  should  be  scraped  out  the  whde  surface  is  covered  with  red 

with  the  sharp  tang  end  of  a  file.    If  the  Ig^- 

block  is  too  thick,  it  should  be  tightly       The  final  operation  is  to  make  a  scries 

fixed  in  the  shaper  and  planed  down  to  of  parallel  cuts  across  the  la.cc  (leaving  a 

within  a  1-32  in.  of  the  desired  thickness,  small  space  between  each),  parallel  to 

^4  in.  to  %  in.  the  sides  of  the  block.    Then  a  second 

The  block  is  next  fixed  securely  in  a  cut  with  the  chisel  is  taken  directly  across 

vise  (fitted  with  copper  jaws).    Now  the  face  from  side  to  side  and  perpen- 

proceed  to  bring  first  one  ade  then  the  dicnlar  to  the  other  cat.  A  finisUng  cut 

other  to  a  smooth  and  level  surface,  as  is  taken  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  in  the 

shown  by  test  with  a  small  steel  square,  remaining  spaces,  when  the  block  is 

When  the  sides  and  ends  are  filed  square,  luiished. 
turn  the  block  and  file  the  top  surface  — — — 
tQl  it  is  as  nearly  smooth  and  level  as  is  Euooungo  Hm  Wofkm 

possible  to  attain  by  hand  filing.    When       \fen  need  a  word  of  encouragement 

the  top  is  finishwl.  the  sides  and  ends  now  and  then  inst  as  much  as  they  need 

only  (not  the  top)   sliould  be  brought  food.    For  as  the  iood  is  to  the  body,  so 

to  a  hig^  pcdisfa  by  the  useof,  first  a  coarse  is  encouragement  to  the  mind  and  heart, 

emery  cloth,  then  the  finest  emery  doth.  A  worker  who  is  discouraged  is  not  half  a 

mounted  on  a  stick  for  a  handle.  jnan.    Fear  of  disfavor  often  holds  back 

The  next  operation  is  the  most  impor-  valuable  information.    Even  the  most 
tant,  as  it  constitutes  the  first  steps  at  liberal  compensation  cannot  take  the 
hand-scraping.    The  smooth    die-plate  place  of  a  word  of  appreciation  and  en- 
should  be  carefully  covered  with  a  ver^'  couragement  given  in  the  right  spirit  at 
thin  layer  of  red  lead  [lainl,  rubbed  on  the  right  time.    Men  and  women  crave 
with  the  finger.    The  block  is  next  laid  the  assurance  that  iheir  work  is  meeting 
face  downwards  upon  the  die-plate  and  with  satisfaction.   To  withhold  that 
is  given  a  circular  motion.    WTien  it  is  asstu-ance  when  it  is  due  is  not  merely 
lifted  from  the  die-plate,  the  face  of  the  a  poor  business  ]X)licy — it  is  an  injustice 
block  is  found  to  be  marked  by  the  red  Part  of  the  compensation  of  every  worker 
lead  appearing  only  on  the  high  spots  is  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  be  is 
<rf  the  metal.    Now  lock  the  block  se-  accomplishing  something,  and  to  with- 
cim;ly  in  the  vise  and  proceed  to  apply  hold  that  satisfaction  is  often  more  harm- 
the  chisel  scraper  only  on  these  high  ful  than  to  hold  back  money  duly  earned. 
sp6ts  and  in  a  series      short  strok^,  More  and  more  must  those  in  buaness 
equal  in  length  to  the  width  of  the  scrap-  recognize  the  human  element  in  men  and 
ing  chisel.    The  scraper  should  be  gripped  women,  the  part  the  heart  plays  in  busi- 
fiimly,  with  both  hands,  and  held  at  the  ness.    It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  say  too 
angle  at  which  it  cuts  the  best,  and  a  much  to  a  xnan,  giving  him  an  over-elated 
great  deal  of  pressure  should  be  applied  sense  of  his  valiu  ,  l)ut  the  tendency 
on  the  tool  to  make  it  take  hold  and  cut.  seems  rather  in  the  other  direcdon. 
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THE  FLAmMBTBR 

C.  W.  WBBBBR  AMD  T.  C.  FI8HBR 


The  object  of  this  article  is  to  describe 
the  planimeter  in  its  simplest  form  so 
that  it  may  be  imderstood  by  the  general 
reader  and  by  those  who  do  hot  use  the 
instrument  but  would  like  to  know  of 
its  workings  as  a  matter  of  general  in- 
formation. 

The  planimeter  is  an  instrument  by 
means  of  which  the  area  of  plane  figures, 

no  matter  what  their  shape,  can  be  meas- 
ured easily  and  accurately.  Its  early 
history  seems  rather  vague,  it  being 
tiiod^t  that  the  first  one  appeared  in 
Germany  about  the  year  1814.  The 
first  one,  however,  of  which  we  have 
record  appeared  in  Paris  in  1836. 

There  are  four  essential  parts  to  the 
plammeter,  namely:  (1)  polar  arm;  (2) 
tracer  arm;  (3)  wheel;  and  (4)  vernier. 
The  relative  positions  of  these  parts  are 
quite  clearly  ^wn  in  Pig.  1.  The  polar 
arm  has  a  length  of  irom  5  to  8  in.,  and 
a  square  cross  section  of  about  >'i6  in.  on 
a  side.  At  one  end  is  a  fixed  needle-point 
with  a  weight  directly  above  it.  The 
material  used  in  the  construction  of  these 
I)arts  is  German  silver,  as  that  metal  wnll 
not  rust  as  iron  or  steel  would  under 
similar  conditions  of  constant  handling. 

The  tracer  arm,  like  the  polar  arm,  has 
a  length  ol  from  5  to  8  in.  with  the  same 

cross  section  as  before.  To  one  end  is 
fastened  the  tracer  point,  while  near  the 
other  is  the  wheel.  The  tracer  and  polar 
aims  are  oomiected  at  their  ends  by  means 
of  a  pivot.  The  wheel,  another  one  of 
the  essential  parts,  has  a  diameter  of 
about  ^  in.  To  it  is  attached  a  scale  of 
leas  dianieter  which  is  divided  into  100 
equalaparts.  The  wheel  is  mounted  upon 

no.  I 


steel  bearings  and  is  plated  with  nickd. 
to  prevent  rust  and  injury  due  to  use. 

The  vernier,  which  plays  such  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  reading  of  the  scale, 
is  the  invention  of  Pierre  Vernier,  from 
whom  it  takes  its  nune.  It  is  a  device 
for  reading  easily  and  accurately  a  frac- 
tion of  a  scale  di\nsion.  The  relative 
positions  of  the  vernier,  scale,  and  wheel 
are  shown  in  Pig.  la.  Besides  this  use, 
the  vernier  is  found  on  barometers,  sur^ 
veying  instruments,  and  other  appliances 
where  accuracy  of  reading  is  required. 
In  the  case  of  the  planimeter  the  vernier 
is  mounted  flush  with  the  scale  on  Hie 
wheel,  and  is  graduated  into  ten  equal 
spaces  for  nine  on  the  scale. 

If  we  let 

W-length  of  one  wheel  division 
Valength  of  one  vernier  division 

we  have 

that  is,  the  length  of  one  veniier  division 
is  Mo  less  than  the  length  of  a  wheel 
division.  In  Pig.  2  let  the  aero  o£  the 
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vernier  Ijo  the  index.  The  reaclin;^  as 
shown  is  6,10;  for  the  0  of  V  coincides 
wifh6.1.  Let  FrsUde by  V in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  arrow,  and,  since  V^^fwW 
when  the  first  small  division  of  V  coin- 
cides with^the  second  small  division  of 
beyond  6,  the  zero  of  V  wiU  have  moved 
Vio  of  a  division  of  W,  The  reading 
would,  therefore,  be  6.1  plus  Vio  of  .1, 
or  6.1  plus  0.01,  which  is  equal  to  6. 11. 
To  read  the  vernier,  we  look  first  for  the 
index.  In  Fig.  3  it  lies  between  6.3  and 
6.4.  Looking  along  the  veniier,  we  scx^ 
that  the  fifth  division  coincides  with  a 
division  on  the  wheel,  meaning  that  the 
index  has  traveled  °'io  of  the  way  be- 
tween 6.3  and  6.4.  Thus  the  reading 
is  6.35. 

METHOD  OF  USE 

Let  the  portion  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  4, 
it  being  desired  to  obtain  the  area  of  the 
figure.  When  the  tracer  is  at  the  center 
of  the  area,  a  line  from  the  fixed  point  a 
to  the  rim  of  the  wheel  makes  a  right 
angle  lyith  the  tracer  arm  be.  Place  the 
tracer  point  on  the  outline  of  the  figure 
at  point  the  intersection  of  the  arc  d» 
with  the  outline.  The  radius  of  the  arc 
is  equal  to  ac.  It  is  not  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  draw  the  arc,  as  x  can  be  esti- 
mated nearly  enough  by  eye.  A  slight 
indentation  is  made  in  the  paper  and  a 
reading  taken  of  the  scale.  Call  this 
reading  x.  Now  the  outline  is  traced 
in  a  clockwise  direction.  The  point 
should  always  be  }::uidcd  with  the  thumb 
and  forefmf^'cr  and  the  rest  of  the  hand 
be  steadied  on  the  paper.  When  the 
indentation  is  again  readied  another 
reading  is  taken.  Call  this  reading  y. 
Then 

y—x^  area  of  the  figure. 
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To  find  the  area  of  the  figure  given  in 
Pig.  5,  start  at  point  h.  From  there  go 
to  point  a  by  the  stndi^t  Une  and  then 
back  to  h  by  the  ain-e;  frotn  there  go 
to  c  by  the  straight  line,  and  then  back 
to  6  by  the  curve.  The  diflcrence  be- 
tween the  first  and  last  reading  will  give 
the  area. 

The  planimcter  should  V)e  used  on  a 
flat  surface  covered  with  drawing  paper 
of  a  unifonn  inediuni  snooUi  surface. 
The  paper  should  have  no  wrinkles,  as 
the  working  of  the  instrument  de^x-nds 
upon  the  constant  friction  between  the 
surface  and  the  wheel.  The  wheel  should 
always  remain  on  the  andaoe  of  the  paper 
and  should  never  nm  up  on  the  figure 
being  measured. 

The  pJanimeter  finds  many  uses,  a  few 
olwhi(^ar8:  themeasurenientof  hysteie- 


sis  curves  in  electrical  engineering;  the 
measuring  of  the  volume  of  earth  works 
in  civil  engineering,  and  the  measuring 
of  steam  engine  indicator  diagrams  in 
mechanical  engineering. 

Hysteresis  is  the  tendency  of  a  mag- 
netic substance  to  persist  in  any  magrictic 
state  that  it  niay  have  acquired.  ^Mien 
a  coil  of  wire  is  placed  around  a  magnetic 
substance  and  a  current  is  sent  tharough 
the  coil,  the  substance  is  magnetized. 
Some  energ>'  has,  however,  been  expended 
in  overcoming  this  persistence  in  the 
substance.  Ims  eiierg>'  appears  as  heat. 
If  observations  are  made  and  plott^, 
a  diagram  is  obtained,  the  area  of  which 
represents  tlie  energy  lost  in  heat.  Fig.  7 
shows  sudi  a  hystereas  curve. 

The  methods  ctf  use  as  applial  to  civil 
engineerint^  are  too  long  to  be  taken  up 
here.  The  horse-power  of  an  engine  can 
be  mcasiu-ed  by  means  of  the  indicator 
diagram.  A  recording  mechanism  is 
placed  on  the  cylinder  of  the  entwine  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  steam  pressure 
is  recorded  for  every  point  of  the  stroke 
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of  the  piston.  This  gives  a  diagram,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  6.  Let  AB  represent  the 
length  of  stroke  (drawn  to  some  scale; 
in  pfBctioe,  this  length  is  made  about 
3  in.)tand  let  (Kstances  Udd  off  on  AF 
equal  steam  pressures.  Thii?;,  for  a  posi- 
tion C  of  the  piston  the  pressure  of  steam 
for  the  forward  stroke  is  represented  by 
the  point  E,  and  the  pressure  for  the 
return  stroke  by  the  point  D. 

Now,  horse-power  is  given  by  the 
formula 

PLAN 

Hofse-power  =  —  — 

33.000 

where 

P=mc<-in  cfTcctive  pressure 
L= length  of  stroke  (this  is  the  actual 
l^gth  and  not  the  length  of  the 

diagram) 
/I  =  area  of  the  piston 
jV=  number  of  revolutions  per  minute. 

It  is  seen  by  the  diagram  that  the 
pressure  is  different  for  every  position 
of  the  piston.  To  get  the  mean  we  find 
the  area  of  the  figure  by  means  of  the 
planimeter  and  divide  by  the  length  of 
the  base  AB.  The  result  is  the  average 
height  o£  the  diagram.  Hie  diagrams 
are  automatically  drawn  to  scale.  One 
scale  used  is  where  1  in.  measured  on  AF 
represents  40  lbs.  pressvu'e.  Thus,  mul- 
tiplying the  average  height  obtained  by 
40,  we  have  the  mean  effective  pressure. 
From  this  we  can  substitut  e  in  the  formula 
ajid  solve  for  the  horse-power. 

THEORY 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  some  readers 
to  know  why  the  planimeter  measures 
an  area  by  tracing  its  outline,  so  for  the 
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benefit  of  those,  the  following  graphical 
proof  is  given.  This  proof  while  not  as 
satisfactory  as  a  purely  mathematical 
one,  can  be  easily  understood  by  the 
average  reader. 

In  F'v^.  8,  let  ab  be  the  length  of  the 
tracer  ami  of  a  planimeter  and  let  c 
represent  the  wheel.  It  is  easily  seen 
that  if  we  move  the  arm  along  its  own 
axis  to  b\  the  wheel  will  slip,  but  will  not 
roll,  thus  not  changing  the  reading.  Now 
if  wc  let  ab  be  moved  parallel  to  itself  to 
the  position  a'6^  Fig.  9,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  wheel  will  roll,  but  will  not  sUp. 
Now,  if  we  know  the  circimiference  of 
the  wheel,  the  distance  aa"  equals  this 


B 

I  H 

circumference  times  the  number  of  revo- 
lutions. Then  by  geometry  the  area  of 
the  figure  dbb'af  equals  db  times  the  tar- 
cumference  times  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions; or  calling 

TC = circumference 

w»  number  of  revolutions 

A'srea 

we  have 

A^abj,Kxn 

Now  combining  the  two  diagrams, 
Fig.  10,  we  have  ab  moved  to  afh  ,  and 
then  along  its  axis  to  ab".  By  geometry 
we  know  that  area  a6frV-area  abb'a'^ 
abKn;  therefore,  area  abb^a"  =  abKn. 
If  now  we  go  through  both  motions  at 
the  same  lime,  that  is,  moving  directly 
from  ab  to  <flr  along  the  fines  oo'  and 
66*  the  effect  will  be  the  same  as  before. 
Now  passing  to  the  next  step.  Fig.  11,  in 
which  aa"  and  bb"  are  curves,  we  have 
A  =  abKn. 

In  the  abo\'e  we  have  considered  the 
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tracer  arm  mox'ing  parallel  to  itself, which, 
of  course,  it  does  not  do  in  practice,  so 
let  118  now  oonader  Fi^.  12,  ui  wbidi  oa 
is  the  polar  arm  and  ab  is  the  tracer  arm. 
We  now  can  move  ah  parallel  to  itself 
along  the  arc  oa',  which  has  its  center  at 
o]  then  area  abb^af-abKn,  Now  let  a' 
be  fixed  and  move  b'  to  6',  causing  the 
wheel  to  rotate.  Wc  wnll  pass  by  this 
motion  for  a  moment  and  come  back  to 
it  later.  Now  in  the  same  nianner  as 
before,  can  be  moved  parallel  to 
itself  to  position  ab"\  the  area  a\y'h"'a 
beiriK  cqiial  to  abKn':  where  n'  is  not 
equal  to  n. 

To  complete  the  movement,  If'  is 
moved  to  b,  causing:,'  the  wheel  to  rotate 
in  the  reverse  direction  from  that  in 
covering  the  arc  b'b".  By  geometry, 
since  ad'  is  equal  and  paiaUel  to  ab; 
and  a'b"  is  equal  and  parallel  to  ab"'; 
then  anslc  1=  angle  2  and  arc  fc'6*=arc 
bb"';  Thus  the  distance  the  wheel  moves 
wiieii  the  tracer  goes  from  b'  to  b'  equals 
the  distance  the  wheel  moves  when  the 
tracer  goes  from  to  But  the  wheel 
moves  in  opposite  directions,  therefore, 
one  motion  cancels  the  effect  of  the  other, 
and  the  only  motions  which  have  any 
effect  on  the  final  reading  of  the  wheel  arc 
those  when  the  arm  moves  parallel  to 
itself. 

As  the  tracer  travels  from  b  tob'  the 

wheel  records  a  certain  amount;  call 
this  «.  Now  if  we  so  choose  the  circmn- 
ference  of  the  wheel  that  when  a  square 
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inch  has  been  passed  over  the  readii^  of 

the  wheel  \\'ill  be  1,  it  is  seen  that  u  will 
be  the  area  passed  over.  From  b'  to  6' 
another  amount,  call  this  v,  will  be  re- 
corded, but  tiie  wheel  will  now  revolve 
in  the  opposite  direction,  so  that  the 
reading  at  «  will  be  lessened  by  the 
amount  v.  Therefore,  the  reading  at  6" 
equals  k— v. 

In  going  from  to  i^^'the  wheel  re- 
volves in  the  same  direction  as  from  M 
to  b"^  thus  redudiu"  u  still  more;  call 
this  amount  w.  Then  reading  at  }f* 
will  be  u—v—w. 

In  going  from  6"'  to  b  the  wheel  again 
changes  directum  of  rotation,  thus  adding 
toM;  call  this  amount  s.  Then  the  final 
reading  will  be  «— +  But  we 
have  seen  that  r=M,  therefore,  the  final 
reading  will  \iQ.u,-x-w-\-x-u  —  w\  where 
M,  of  course,  equals  a'b  ba  and  w  equals 
area  aWa. 
In  order  to  find  the  differeooe  of  these 


two  areas  we  proceed  as  follows:  Imagine 
the  area  ohb'a'  cut  from  cardboard.  Cut 

out  area  ab'\)'  and  transfer  to  position 
abb"'\  this  docs  not  change  the  area  of 
the  entire  figure,  for  it  has  been  shown 
that  area  a'feV-a66".  Thus  far  we 
have  taken  the  area  w  subtracted  from  it 
the  area  v  and  added  to  it  the  area  x. 
Our  work  thus  far  can  be  represented  by 
u  —  w-\-%. 

Now,  if  we  cut  away  the  figure  a'b''h"a, 
we  have  left  the  area  b^bb^'b",  but  area 
a'b''b'"a=w,  so  our  work  can  be  repre- 
sented by  u-v-x-^w,  but  vjt,  so  the 
result  is  K  -  V. 

In  the  mcn  cmcnts  we  have  subtracted 
area  x  from  area  u  leaving  erea  b'bb'"b'. 
Therefore  the  reading  of  the  whed  equals 
area  b'bb'^b",  and  wc  have  found  its  area 
by  tracing  the  outline  with  the  tracer 
point. 

Now  let  us  carry  this  still  farther  and 

take  the  irregular  area,  Fig.  13.  Con- 
sider it  divided  into  a  ntmiber  of  areas 
similar  to  area  b'tb^'b",   Fig.  12.  By 
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tracing  the  outline  of  the  several  figures 
we  have  their  areas  by  the  reading  of  the 
wheel.   By  measuring  all  of  the  areas  and 

adding  them  together,  it  is  seen  that  we 
have  approximately  the  area  of  the  ir- 
regular figure.    Again,  take  the  line  ab 


oommon  to  areas  1  and  2.  It  is  seen  that 
in  tracing  area  1  the  motion  will  be  from 
a  fob,  Imt  in  tracing  area  2  the  motkn 

will  be  from  6  to  a,  for  the  motion  arotmd 
a  fi^irc  must  always  he  in  a  elockwise 
direction,  as  given  under  "Method  of 
Use"  above.  The  wheel  will,  therefore, 
in  gomg  from  a  to  6  turn  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  that  in  going  from  6  to  a, 
and  the  motions  will  cancel  each  other. 
The  same  is  true  for  all  other  lines  oom- 
mon to  two  areas.  Therefore,  if  all 
common  lines  cancel  each  other  the  final 
area  can  be  obtained  by  tracing  arotmd 
the  outline  of  the  figure  which  is  made  up 
of  the  separate  areas. 

Now,  it  is  seen  that  if  we  make  these 
areas  narrower,  of  course  increasing 
their  number,  then*  combined  area  wS9 
come  nearer  to  coincidence  with  the 
irregular  area.  Finally  if  we  make  them 
so  narrow  that  they  have  no  width  their 
number  will  be  infinite  and  their  combined 
area  will  be  the  area  of  the  figure.  Thus 
it  is  seen  that  to  find  the  area  of  any 
irregular  figure  we  trace  its  outline  and 
read  the  area  from  the  wheel. 


THE  ORIGIN  OP  THE  DIAMOIVD 


The  fascinating  problem  of  the  genesis^ 
ci  diamonds  receives  further  attention/ 
remarks  Knowledge,  from  Dr.  O.  H. 
Derby  (Joum.  Geol.,  Oct.-Nov.,  1911), 
who  puts  forward  a  new  speculation  as 
to  tbe  origin  of  the  gem.  As  is  wen 
knowii»  diamonds  occar,  at  least  in  South 
Africa,  in  pipes  of  volcanic  origin  which 
are  filled  with  a  peculiar  ultra-basis  rock 
caUed  "kimberiite."  This  rock  is  in- 
variably  much  fragmented  and  altered, 
and  contains  numerous  foreign  inclusions 
(xenoliths),  both  of  igneous  and  other 
origin.  Tlie  weight  of  evidence  is  in 
ftnror  of  ^  diamonds  bemg  assigned  to 
the  eruptive  rock  proper,  and  not  to  the 
xenoliths  included  in  it.  Dr.  Derby 
believes  that  a  positive,  and  perhaps 
genetic,  relation  exists  between  the 
diamond  and  the  fragmental  condition 
of  its  matrix,  basing  his  opinion  on  the 
experiments  of  Gardner  Wilhams,  who 
crushed  20  tons  of  the  edo^te  boulders 
or  segregations  from  the  Kimberley  Mine 
without  finding  a  single  diamond. 

The  association  of  diamond  with  frag- 
mentattoa  means  that  the  origin  of  the 
diamond' is  to  be  assigned  to  reactions 


between  the  rock  constituents,  made 
posrible  by  the  explosive  and  disinte- 
grating action  of  the  agency  that  formed 
the  Kimberley  pipes.  Under  this  view 
the  extensive  hydration  and  carbonation 
of  the  Kimberley  rode  is  due  to  deep- 
seated  pneumatoiiytic  action  rather  than 
to  atmospheric  weathering.  Kimberlite 
from  the  deepest  part  of  the  Dc  Beers 
Mine  (2,040  ft.)  still  contains  6.81  per- 
cent of  combined  water,  and  it  is  im- 
probable that  this  can  Ix;  due  at  that 
depth  to  atmospheric  weathering. 

Dr.  Derby  presents  a  new  hypothecs 
of  the  origin  of  the  diamond  on  the 
assumption  of  the  deep-seated  origin  of 
the  alteration  of  the  diamond  matrix. 
He  believes  that  the  Kimberlite  pipes 
were  saturated  with  hot  (possibly  super- 
heated) gases  and  liquids,  and  constituted 
huge  crucibles  in  which  carbon  wotdd 
be  present  at  least  in  the  form  of  carbon 
dioxide,  and  probably  in  other  gaseous 
forms.  Thus  the  material  and  some  of 
the  physical  conditions  for  unusual  carbon 
segregation  would  be  present,  and  it  is 
possible  that,  under  these  conditions, 
diamonds  would  be  formed. 
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THE  SULPHUR  INDUSTRY  IN  XPE  UNITED  STATES 

CARLBTON  HAIGIS 


For  more  than  one  hundred  years  prior 
to  1895  the  world's  production  of  sulphur 
came  from  Sicily,  where  it  is  mined  from 
the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes.  It, 
however,  occurs  in  many  other  countries 
in  small  amounts,  either  as  native  sulphur 
or  in  compounds  such  as  iron  pjrrites  and 
other  sulphides.  These  compounds  are, 
however,  rarely  mined,  as  a  source  of 
nlphnr,  anoe  sulphur  itsdf  is  found  free 
in  sudi  large  amounts  that  any  extraction 
process  would  be  prohibitive. on  account 
of  the  cost  of  reduction. 

In  the  United  States  prior  to  1868  the 
dement  was  not  known  to  exist  in  the 
free  state,  and  its  discovery  happened 
in  a  rather  peculiar  way.  It  was  about 
the  time  that  the  pe^leum  industry 
was  becoming  important;  and  in  several 
places  in  Louisiana,  a  peculiar  vnscoiis 
liquid  was  noticed  oozing  from  the  ground. 
*  Wells  were  bored,  but  no  oil  was  foiuid; 
instead,  at  a  depth  of  1,000  ft.,  in  nearly 
every  case,  sulphur  was  found.  Investi- 
gation has  proved  this  deposit  to  be 
located  in  the  mouth  of  an  extinct  geyser, 
which  became  silent  far  bade  in  tite  geo- 
logical ages.  In  boring,  the  drill  passes 
through  200  ft.  of  clay.  200  ft.  of  quick- 
sand and  also  tlirough  a  cone  of  hmestone 
wUdi  proves  beyond  doubt  that  this 
immense  geyser  was  covered  by  the  allu- 
vial deix)sits  at  the  time  of  the  glacial 
floods.  An  approximate  section  through 
the  depodts  is  shown  in  the  illustratioa. 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery  many 
methods  were  attempted  in  order  to  raise 
the  sulphur  to  the  siirface,  but  none  were 
soooessful.  The  ordinary  method  of 
sinking  a  shaft  was  out  of  the  question 
as  the  sub-surface  water  of  this  region, 
which  is  nearly  at  sea  level,  could  not  be 
controlled.  After  many  fruitless  at- 
tempts the  works  were  abandoned;  and 
not  until  1895,  w  hen  a  novel  scheme  was 
invented  to  bring  the  sulphur  to  the 
surface,  were  the  mines  reopened.  The 
inventor  proposed  to  send  down  a  series 
of  concentric  pijjes,  6, 3  and  1  in.  respect- 
ively. The  lar;^^sl  pipe  is  enlarged  at 
the  lower  extrenuty  to  a  diameter  of 
aboat  10  in.  Supeiheated  water  at  a 
temperature  of  335  degrees  Fahrenheit 
is  forced  down  in  the  annular  s{>ace  be- 
tween the  6  and  3  in.  pipes  from  a  battery 


An  Approximate  Section  tbrou^  the  Sulphur  Depodts 

of  1)oilers  and  allowed  to  flow  through 
the  perforations  in  the  enlarged  end.  The 
water,  because  of  its  great  heat  and  press- 
ure, forces  its  way  through  the  cradcs 
and  crevices  of  the  sulphur-bearinp;  lime- 
stone, causing  the  sulphur  to  nielt  out 
and  drain  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  well, 
where  it  enters  another  series  of  perfora* 
tions  communicating  with  the  annular 
space  between  the  3  and  1  in.  pipes. 
Since  sulphur  is  twice  as  heavy  as  water, 
columns  of  the  latter  and  sulphur  will 
stand  in  equilibrium,  the  water  column 
being  twice  the  height  of  the  sulphur. 
Therefore,  when  the  top  of  the  water 
column  stands  at  the  surface,  the  sulphur 
is  elevated  cmly  one-half  that  distance. 
It  is.  of  course,  impossible  to  raise  the 
melted  liquid  the  remaining  500  ft.  with 
pumps.  This  difficulty  was  overcome 
by  forcing  compressed  air  down  in  the 
1  in.  pipe.  The  sulphur  is  thus  aerated 
until  its  weight  becomes  less  than  that 
of  water,  and  it  then  rises  to  the  surface 
through  the  central  pipe  kept  above  its 
meltincT  i^oint  l>y  the  superheated  water 
surroundin;^'  it.  The  diagram  illustrates 
cleiuly  the  action  of  the  sulphur  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tube. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  ob- 
tained froni  one  well  dejjends  on  the  area 
which  can  be  melted  by  the  water.  This 
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Section  throu|{h  Bottom  of  Pipe 

is  usually  not  more  than  50  or  100  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  when  one  well  is  exhausted 
another  is  drilled  and  the  process  is  again 
repeated.    One  well  has  been  known  to 


The  "Ten  Demandments" 

A  business  concern  at  Stcvcston.  which 
is  away  up  in  western  Canada,  has  the 
follo\\nng  worldly  wisdom  conspicuously 
posted  in  its  shop.  While  this  may  be 
a  bit  arrogative,  it  is  nevertheless  straight 
from  the  shoulder: 

First — Don't  lie.  It  wastes  my  time 
and  yours.  I  am  sure  to  catch  you  in 
the  end,  and  that  will  be  the  wrong  end. 

Second — Watch  your  work,  not  the 
clock.  A  long  day's  work  makes  a  long 
day  short,  and  a  short  day's  work  makes 
niy  face  long. 

Third — Give  me  more  than  I  expect, 
and  I  will  give  you  more  than  you  expect. 
I  can  afford  to  increase  your  pay  if  you 
increa.se  my  profits. 

Fourth — You  owe  so  much  to  yoiu*sclf 
you  cannot  afford  to  owe  anybody  else. 
Keep  out  of  debt,  or  keep  our  of  my  shops. 

Fifth — Dishonesty  is  never  an  accident. 
Good  men,  like  good  women,  never  see 
temptation  when  they  meet  it. 

Sixth — Mind  your  business  and  in  time 
you'll  have  a  business  of  your  own  to  mind. 


deliver  as  much  as  400  tons  per  day,  and 
another  has  actually  given  60,000  tons 
of  pure  sidphur. 

Such  large  amoimts  of  pure  sulphur 
have  been  excavated  that  the  ground  in 
the  vicinity  has  sunk  to  an  average  depth 
of  30  ft.,  and  many  thousands  of  carloads 
of  dirt  have  been  used  for  refilling. 

At  the  surface  the  sulphur  is  conducted 
into  large  vats  constructed  out  of  rough 
planking.  Tlicse  vats  are  about  250  ft. 
long,  350  ft.  wide  and  40  ft.  high.  After 
it  solidifies  it  is  broken  up  with  the  pick 
and  shovel  and  loaded  into  cars  ready 
for  shipment. 

Prior  to  1907,  when  the  plant  first 
began  successful  operation,  the  United 
States  produced  less  than  one  jxrccnt 
of  her  total  consumption,  which  is  200,000 
long  tons.  In  1908  the  Louisiana  mines 
produced  a  sufficient  amoimt  for  the 
United  States  market  and  exported 
27,894  tons,  having  a  value  of  $561,538. 
In  1909  37,142  tons  were  exported  having 
a  value  of  $736,000.  and  in  1910.  350,000 
tons  were  produced,  placing  the  United 
States  in  a  position  to  supply  the  Euro- 
pean market,  as  well  as  her  own,  with  a 
product  99  percent  pure  against  Sicily's 
inferior  article  containing  only  90  percent. 


Seventh — Don't  do  anything  here 
which  hurts  your  self-respect.  An  em- 
ployee who  is  willing  to  steal  for  me  is 
willing  to  steal  from  me. 

Eighth — It  is  none  of  my  business  what 
you  do  at  night.  But  if  dissipation 
affects  what  you  do  the  next  day,  and 
you  do  half  as  much  as  I  demand,  you'll 
last  half  as  long  as  you  hoped. 

Ninth — Don't  tell  me  what  I'd  like  to 
hear,  but  what  I  ought  to  hear.  I  don't 
want  a  valet  for  my  pride,  but  one  for  my 
purse. 

Tenth — Don't  kick  if  I  kick.  If  you're 
worth  while  correcting  you're  worth  while 
keeping.  I  don't  waste  time  cutting 
specks  out  of  rotten  apples. 


Among  the  curios  preserved  in  the  Bank 
of  England  is  a  bank  note  that  passed 
through  the  Chicago  fire.  The  paper  was 
consumed  but  the  ash  held  together,  and 
the  printing  is  quite  legible.  It  is  kept 
carefully  under  a  glass.  The  bank  paid 
the  note. 
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IMPRISONED  m  BOILER  WITH  FIRE  UNDERNEATH 


Imprisoned  in  a  big  boiler,  underneath 
which  a  fire  was  gradually  heating  the 
flues  to  a  point  which  would  have  meant 
a  horrible  death  if  his  escape  had  been 
delayed  but  a  few  minutes  longer,  is  the 
experience  recently  tmdergone  by  Arthur 
McDonal,  a  young  boilermaker  of  Arkan- 
sas. He  has  just  left  the  hospital,  a 
nervous  wreck.  His  hair,  which  was 
coal  black,  now  hangs  over,  his  focebead, 
a  soft,  glistening  white. 

The  es^perienoe  occimed  at  a  saw  roHl 
at  Hope,  Ark.  A  new  set  ol  balers  had 
been  put  in,  and  negro  firemen  were  relied 
upon  to  attend  them.  Something  went 
wrong,  and  McDonal  was  called  upon. 
After  fixing  the  first  boiler,  he  ordered 
the  firemen  to  fill  it  with  water  and  build 
a  fire  under  it,  when  they  had  finished 
the  work  they  were  then  doing.  McDonal 
then  entered  the  second  boiler,  and  had 
been  working  about  an  hour,  when  he 
noticed  his  candle  growing  dim,  and 
started  to  investigate.  He  fotmd  that 
the  manhole  cover  had  been  replaced, 
and,  sick  with  horror,  realized  that  the 
negroes  had  misunderstood  his  orders 
and  were  building  a  fire  midenieath  him. 
A  moment  later  he  heard  Uie  rash  of  water 
and  frantically  called  for  help  and  struck 
his  hammer  against  the  sides  of  the  boiler, 


New  Way  of  Making  Cutting  Tools 

Some  remarkable  results  have  recently 
been  obtained  by  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance 
of  tiie  United  States  Navy  Department 
with  cutting  tools  prodttoed  by  a  new 
and  interesting  process. 

Instead  of  making  the  tool  from  high- 
cost  steel  tod,  containing  the  carbon  and 
other  elements  in  its  entire  mass,  the 
new  tools  are  made  of  soft  steel,  easily 
shaped  into  the  proper  form,  and  then 
treated  by  the  soKcalled  "infusion"  pro- 
cess, the  carbtm  and  other  elements  being 
placed  in  contact  \\nth  the  metal  in  the 
form  of  a  special  ix)wder  and  subjected 
to  a  heat  treatment  which  causes  the 
soft  steel  to  become  hardened  to  such  a 
depth  as  to  convert  it  into  cvitting  material 
even  superior  to  the  far  more  costly  tool 
steel. 

The  tests  at  the  Ordnance  Bureau 

showed  that  milling  cutters  made  by  the 
infusion  process  cut  deeper,  faster  and 


hoping  to  attract  their  attention.  Soon 
the  heat  began  to  be  felt.  He  touched 
a  flue  and  started  back  with  a  gasp.  It 
was  warm — ever  so  dightly,  but  warm, 
nevertheless. 

With  hands  torn  and  bleeding,  and 
eyes  almost  bursting  from  their  sockets, 
'the  now  thoroughly  crazed  man  crawled 
bade  and  forth  in  his  prison,  panting, 
pra^nng'  and  moaning.  The  flues  became 
so  hot  they  burned  his  feet,  and  his  head 
swam  with  the  heat. 

At  last,  more  dead  than  alive,  he  threw 
himself  dovsTi  on  the  flues  to  hasten  the 
end,  and  then  at  almost  the  last  moment 
a  wa^  of  escape  dawned  upon  himc 
Gtl^nng  his  chisel,  he  placed  it  against 
one  of  the  flues  tmder  water  and  dealt  it 
terrific  blows,  driven  by  frenzy.  The 
first  blow  mi^ed,  and,  striking  his  little 
finger,  smashed  it  off.  The  other  blows 
fell  true,  and  the  chi.sel  broke  through  the 
flue,  letting  the  water  follow.  The 
negroes  heard  the  water  when  it  struck 
the  fire,  and,  bdieving  that  the  boiler 
still  leaked,  opened  the  water  plug  and 
raked  out  the  fire. 

McDonal  had  a  faint  recollection  of  a 
patch  of  daylight  when  the  manhole  was 
opened,  but  Imew  nothii^  more  for  five 
dajrs. 


further  than  t(xjls  made  of  the  best  carbon 
tool  steel,  and  fully  as  well  as  cutters 
made  from  modem  high-speed  tool  steel 
of  far  higher  cost.  The  chief  of  the 
Bureau  says  that  the  infusion  process 
"appears  superior  to  any  hardening  pro- 
cess now  in  use  at  the  naval  gun  factoiy,'* 
€0  that  it  appears  that  we  arc  now  in 
possession  of  a  method  of  making  tools 
of  the  highest  grade  for  cutting  metal 
out  of  ordinary  soft  steel. — Cassier^s 
Magamne. 


Perverted  Proverbs 

The  engineer  is  worthy  of  a  higher  hire. 

A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  cement. 

A  touch  from  a  live  wire  is  breakfast 
for  a  coroner. 

A  survey  goclh  before  construction, 
and  a  power  plant  before  a  fall. 

Too  much  anchor-ice  breeds  lament. 

The  flat  wheel  makes  the  greatest 
sound. — Power  and  TroMsmissum, 
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THE  OSCILLATION  TRANSFORMER 

RICHARD  U.  CLARK 


At  the  present  staple  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  art  of  wireless  telegraphy, 
one  naturally  expects  to  find  in  modem 

equipment,  only  instruments  of  the 
highest  efficiency  and  most  advanced 
design. 

Wtale  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in 

some  cases  every  instrument  is  of  the 
most  eflRcient  and  approved  type,  yet 
the  majority  of  mediimi-powered  stations 
gmerally  are  laddng  in  some  one  point. 
Nine  times  out  of  ten  tffis  deficiency  is 
due  to  the  improper  handling  of  the 
osdilations  produced  hy  the  sending 
coil  or  transformer,  which,  in  turn,  is 
caused  by  the  absence  of  an  oscillation 
transformer. 


Pig.i 

It  seems  very  strange  that  while  no 
one  would  think  of  being  wnthout  a 
receiving  transformer,  when  it  comes  to 
the  oscillation  transformer  a  few  turns 
of  wire  are  consideied  a  sufficient  sub* 
stitute. 

This  condition  of  affairs  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  fact  that  this  special  Iwanch 
of  the  art  has  been  gyeaUy  slighted  as 
far  as  comprehensive  and  practical  ad- 
vice on  the  sul)ject  is  concerned.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  purpose  of  tiie  author  to 
give  a  short  description  of  the  oscillation 
transformer. 

In  order  to  explain  clearly  the  principle 
involved  in  its  use,  it  is  nec^sary  to 


8 


Fig.  2 

Start  with  the  sending  coil  or  transformer. 
When  an  oscillation  is  produced  in  the 
secondary  circuit  of  the  coil,  it  is  of  a 
highly  dampened  nature,  that  is,  it 
produces  a  wave  which  quiddy  dies  out. 
In  order  to  prevent  this  djdng  out  of  the 
wave,  a  condenser  is  employed,  which,  in 
conjunction  with  the  spark  gap.  gives 
a  wave  of  greater  sustaining  power. 

Now,  when  an  inductance  or  a  straight 
sending  helix  (not  a  transforming  helix) 
is  introduced  into  the  circuit  witii  these 
instruments,  the  dampening  effect  is  st31 
further  reduced,  due  to  the  storkig  up 
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Fig.  4 

of  energy  in  the  helix  itself,  and  when 
the  proper  amount  of  resistance  and  sdf- 
inductance  has  been  introduced  (by  var^'■- 
ing  the  amoimt  of  wire  on  the  helix)  the 
wav^e  emitted  will  be  properly  dampened, 
and  therefore  as  persistent  as  possible 
under  the  given  conditions.  However, 
when  a  helix  of  this  type  is  used  the  full 
efficiency  is  not  reahzcd,  this  being  due 
to  the  following  facts. 

In  order  that  the  energy  stored  up  shall 
be  of  the  greatest  value  in  producing 
electro-magnetic  waves,  it  must  properly 
eDST^ize  ihe  antenna.  As  an  examfde, 
consider  an  aerial  capable  of  vu&DS^  a  given 
amount  of  cncrg\'.  Now.  any  amount 
in  excess  of  this  is  wasted  in  the  form  of 
heat.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the 
aerial  should  he  made  capable  of  using 
all  the  energy  given  it,  and  that  it  shall 
be  properly  handled. 

It  is  not  posable  to  do  this  with  a  com- 
mon hdix,  whidi  makes  a  good  reservoir 
of  power,  but  a  poor  distributer.  That 
is,  when  employed  as  a  reservoir  it  can 
not  act  as  a  controller  or  adapter  of 
energy  at  the  same  time.  In  other  words, 
lacing  directly  connected  with  the  an- 
tonTiri.  the  power  stored  up  is  at  once 
dissipated,  and  in  this  way  the  aerial 
does  not  receive  its  energy  constantly. 

However,  upon  the  addition  of  a  sec- 
ondary circuit,  which  can  readily  be 
brought  into  resonance  with  the  circuit 
already  mentioned,  the  proper  results 
may  be  obtained.  In  this  case,  in  the 
primary  ciraiit  (which  is  really  the  sec- 
ondary circuit),  or  the  oscillatory  circuit, 
the  energy  is  stored  up  by  the  primary 
0^  the  oscillation  transformer,  while  it 
can  readily  be  consumed  by  the  aerial 


by  bringing  the  aerial  circuit  into 
nance  with  the  closed  dicuit  (eonstituting 
the  spark  gap,  condenser,  etc.).  This 
is  accomplished  by  varying  the  resistance 
and  inductance. 

In  the  design  of  such  an  instrument 
as  an  oscillation  transformer,  great  care 
must  be  exercised  in  order  that  short- 
circuiting  may  not  occur  between  the 
consecutive  turns  of  conducting  material, 
as  the  difference  in  potential,  even  in  a 
few  tiuTis,  is  very  great,  sometimes 
amounting  to  several  thousand  volts. 
However,  if  of  the  proper  design  and 
construction  no  trouble  will  be  experi- 
enced in  this  line. 

Among  the  many  prominent  and  effi- 
cient types  of  oscillation  transformers 
placed  on  the  market  today,  Fig.  1  illus- 
trates perhaps  the  most  common.  It  is 
composed  of  a  primary  of  copper  ribbon, 
whidi  is  about  1  in.  wide  and  is  wound 
as  shown  in  the  drawing  at  a,  the  con- 
volutions being  separated  by  ccurugated 
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cardl)oard  strips  alx)ut  }4  in.  wide.  The 
variable  contact  is  made  by  the  rotary 
slider  6,  in  Fig.  1. 

The  secondary'  c  is  composed  of  copper 
stripping  J  2  i"-  ^vide  and  No.  28  gauge. 
One  end  is  connected  to  a  binding-post 
as  in  usual  practice,  while  contact  is 
made  by  a  slider  similar  to  that  of  a 
tuning  coil,  only  a  little  more  massive 
in  construction. 

In  Fig.  2  is  seen  a  much  simpler  type, 
which,  howe\  er,  is  not  quite  so  efficient, 
as  it  cannot  be  adjusted  as  simply  as 
the  type  shown  in  Fig.  1.  This  can  be 
wound  with  wire  or  ribbon,  the  latter, 
when  procurable,  is  always  preferable, 
as  it  ofTers  more  surface  for  the  osdllar 
tions  to  travel  upon. 

A  very  simple  type  is  shown  in  Fig.  3, 
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being  wound  on  cardboard  tubing  of  a 
large  diameter,  say  about  1  ft  ,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  secondary  of  the  trans- 
former mown  in  Pig.  1.  Coanectioas 
may  be  made  in  most  any  manner. 

Fig.  4  displays  another  type  in  which 
the  primaxy  and  secondary  a  and  b  are 
andlar  m  form,  both  being  like  the  pri- 
mary of  the  transformer  shown  in  Fig.  1. 
In  this  case  the  primary  and  secondary 
are  both  movable  and  are  very  well  in- 
sulated; however,  the  conducting  material 
must  be  at  least  9i«  in.  thick  in  order  that 
it  may  keep  its  place  unaided.  The  slider 
used'  for  this  transformer  is  similar  to  the 


one  in  Fig.  1,  a,  and  is  shown  in  detail  in 

5. 

If  one  has  a  ^ood  straight  helix  whidi 
rnrmn%  ^veU  be  converted  to  one  of  these 

forms,  the  right  effect  can  be  produced  by 
placing  another  helix  parallel  to  it. 

In  Fig.  6  is  shown  the  circuit  \ised  in 
conjunction  with  a  loose-coupled  sending 
hdlix.  In  this  illustration  a  is  the  primary 
and  h  the  secoodaiy  ci  the  osciHatinn 
transformer. 

When  this  instrument  is  used  a  hot 
wire  ammeter  should  be  included  in  ^ 
aerial  riraiit  In  order  that  the  Tnawnmim 
efficiency  may  be  obtained. 


VARIABLE  CONDENSER 

H.  D.  KEMP 


Many  owners  of  wireless  stations  would 
like  very  much  to  add  to  it  a  variable 
oondenser,  but  are  unable  to  make  a 
rotary  one  on  account  of  the  machine  ' 
work  entailed.  The  condenser  described 
in  this  article,  if  well  made,  will  work  as 
well  both  electrically  and  medianically 
as  any  rotary  one. 

The  first  thing  to  make  is  the  grooved 
board  which  is  used  to  separate  the  plates. 
If  a  circular  saw  is  av^lable,  this  work 
should  be  done  on  it,  if  possible,  as  it  is 
so  much  more  acairately  and  easily  done. 
If  one  is  not  available,  the  grooves  may 
be  carved  out  with  a  narrow  chisel,  or 
cut  with  an  ordinary  saw.  There  shotild 
be  two  pieces  made:  one  12  in.  lonj^,  and 
the  other  6^  in.  long.  The^  both  have 
the  same  cross-section,  as  is  shown  in 
the  drawings.  They  are  in.  wide, 
\^  in.  thick,  and  have  15  groove?  in, 
wide,      in.  deep  and  ^  in.  apart. 

The  two  side  pieces  mav  now  be  made. 
They  are  6^  in.<  long,  lyi  in.  wide  and 
in.  thick. 

The  frame  may  now  be  put  together 


and  nicely  sand-papered  and  given  some 
kind  of  a  finish. 
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We  now  come  to  the  plates.  There 
are  15,  of  which  8  are  movable  and  7  are 
stationary.  These  plates  are  made  of 
^ass  and  are  coated  with  tin-foil.  This 
method  of  construction  is  used,  because 
if  metal  plates  were  used  the  dust  settling 
between  them  would  form  a  high  resist- 
ance conductor,  which  would  affect  the 
system  badly.  Glass  plates  of  this  size 
are  also  very  easy  to  obtain,  are  easy  to 
work,  and  are  much  less  expenave  than 
brass  or  aluminum  ones  of  the  same  size. 
The  maker  shotild  p:o  to  a  photographer 
and  obtain  about  a  dozen  and  a  half 
old,  used  6)^  x8>^  photographic  plates. 
This  allows  two  plates  for  breakage 
when  they  are  ait.  Before  cutting  they 
should  be  cleaned  of  the  gelatine  on  them. 
II  three  or  four  tablcspoonfuls  of  commoa 
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washing  lye  are  put  in  a  basin  of  hot  water 
and  the  plates  allowed  to  remain  in  it  a 
few  minutes,  the  film  will  either  be  dis- 
solved or  removed  from  the  plate.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  get  any  of  this 
solution  on  the  hands,  as  it  is  rather  pain- 
ful. After  the  plates  are  diy,  they  should 
be  cut  off  so  that  they  are  a  little  less 
than  6^{)  in.  long.  Hus  is  so,  that  they 
will  slide  easily. 

After  the  plates  are  cut  to  sbe,  they 
should  be  covered  on  each  side  with  tin- 
foil. A  piece  of  tin-foil  5^  in.  square  is 
stuck  to  the  center  of  each  side  of  each 
of  the  movable  plates,  and  to  both  sides 
of  all  the  stationary  plates,  except  the 
two  outside  ones  which  are  covered  on 
only  one  side.  White  shellac  is  a  very 
good  thing  to  use  to  cement  the  tin-foil 
on  with.  They  diocild  be  carefully 


smoothed  out  before  being  cemented  on, 
and  should  be  put  on  rather  carefully. 

After  the  case  and  plates  are  finished, 
the  clips  to  hold  the  plates  and  connect 
the  tin-foil  sheets  should  be  made.  This 
will  probably  be  one  of  the  hardest  things 
to  do.  Some  rather  heavy  strip  brass 
in.  wde  is  cut  up  in  1^^  in.  lengths 
and  is  bent  into  the  shape  ^own  in  the 
drawings.  After  15  of  these  dips  are 
made  they  should  be  soldered  to  two 
pieces  of  hcaxner  brass.  The  heavier 
pieces  are  in.  and  5^  in.  long,  and 
%  in.  wide  and  ^  in.  thick.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  dips  are  spaced  H  in.  apart, 
and  there  are  7  of  them  on  the  movable 
plate  and  8  on  the  stationary  one.  'A 
flat  head  machine  screw  should  be  sold- 
ered to  the  movable  dip  to  screw  the 
rubber  handle  to.  The  stationary  clip 
should  have  two  holes  bored  through  it, 
34  in.  from  the  ends,  so  that  a  small  wood 
screw  may  be  used  to  £BSten  the  dip  and 
plates  to  the  frame. 

When  assembling,  it  should  be  seen 
that  each  side  of  each  clip  is  touching  a 
sheet  cf  tin-fbjl,  or  a  sheet  is  wasted  for 
eadi  non-contact. 

This  condenser,  if  carefully  made,  will 
prove  of  great  help  in  tuning,  and  will 
work  as  well  as  most  professionally  made 
ones. 


THE  NATURE  AND  PRODUCTION  OF  HERTZIAN  WAVES 

ERNEST  C.  CROCKER 


Hertzian  waves  are  the  messengers 
which  carry  our  wireless  messages,  just 
as  are  light  waves  the  messengers  which 
cany  heliojrraph  or  bonfire-signalling 
messages.  The  relation  of  Hertzian 
waves  to  liulit  \v;i\  es  is  closer  than  even 
the  comparison  would  indicate,  for  they 
are  really  one  and  the  same  thing.  Both 
are  vibrations  of  the  ether;  in  the  one 
case  very  rapid  (lij:;ht),  and  in  the  other 
case  rdatively  slow.  Light  and  Hertzian 
waves,  being  ether  waves,  are  rather 
intangible,  but  they  bear  a  very  dose 
resemblance  to  sound  waves  in  the  air, 
with  which  we  are  more  familiar. 

Whenever  we  have  any  body  vibrating, 
and  the  rate  of  vibration  is  between  tTO 
limits  of  16  and  10.000  vibrations  per 
second,  there  is  produced  in  the  air  a 
vibiation  which  efifects  our  ears,  and 
whidi  we  call  sound.  Although  the  air 


is  set  vibrating  by  even  slower  or  faster 
vibrations  than  those  of  the  nine  octaves 
of  audible  sotmd,  our  ears  are  incapable 
of  responding.  Even  in  the  range  of 
nine  octaves  ((^oubliii^'s  of  the  rate  of 
vibration)  there  is  a  marked  diflerence 
in  the  behavior  of  the  sound  waves;  for 
instance,  sounds  of  the  highest  octave 
which  is  audible  cannot  go  around  comers 
to  any  great  extent,  while  low-pitch 
sounds  penetrate  and  permeate  almost 
everything.  It  is  with  surprise  that  one 
first  notices  that  even  a  small  obstade, 
such  as  one's  hand,  interposed  between 
an  extremdy  high-pitched  whistle  and 
one's  ear,  will  entirely  shut  out  the  sound, 
so  prominent  is  the  shadow  effect. 

In  the  case  of  light  and  Hertzian  waves, 
we  have  a  special  atmosphere,  the  ether ; 
but  in  this  case  we  do  not  have  vibrations 
of  solid  bodies,  but  vibrations  of  dec- 
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tridty,  wliich  acts  in  this  case  like  a 
Special  kind  of  solid  body  and  the  only 
land  which  can  set  the  ether  into  vibra- 
tion. In  this  casp,  as  in  tho  ca^^o  of  sound, 
the  vibrations  may  have  almost  any 
ftequency,  but  only  certain  frequencies 
are  recognizable.  If  the  vibrations  are 
between  the  limits  of  400  trillion  and  750 
trillion  per  second,  there  is  produced 
"light,"  a  vibration  of  such  rapidity  as 
to  ^ect  our  eyes.  If  a  little  slower  than 
that  indicated,  we  can  still  detect  the 
vibrations  Vyy  the  sense  of  touch  and  not 
with  our  eyes,  but  this  time  as  heat. 
If  instead  of  trillions,  we  have  a  frequency 
o^  a  few  hundred  thoiisand  or  a  few  mill- 
ion vibrations  per  second,  we  have  Hert- 
zian waves.  If  the  rate  of  vibration  is 
diglifly  faig^er  than  that  indicated  for 
light,  we  have  "ultra-violet,"  but  if  a 
httle  slower,  "infra-red  light."  The 
"heat"  waves  commence  where  light 
waves  leave  off,  and  extend  well  down 
the  scale  towards  Hertzian  waves,  but 
there  is  still  a  small  gap  which  has  yet 
to  be  bridged  in  order  to  have  a  steady 
progression  of  frequencies  from  those  of 
Hertzian  waves,  through  heat  and  light 
to  ultra-violet  Hght,  as  we  have  in  sound 
between  the  lowest  and  the  highest  £re- 
^picncies* 

As  with  li^:h-pitched  sounds,  high- 
frequency  ether  vibrations  travel  only 
in  practically  straight  lines,  producing 
the  well-known  light-shadow  effect;  but 
also,  as  w4th  low-pitcfaed  sounds,  the 
relatively  low-frequency  Hertzian  waves 
are  not  so  limited  as  to  travel  only  in 
Straight  lines,  but  can  bend  around,  and 
so  have  great  penetrative  power.  It  is 
this  flexibility  which  makes  it  possible 
to  use  Hertzian  waves  for  purposes 
of  wireless  telegraphy,  lor  straight-line 
transmisaon  of  messages  could  never 
carry  even  100  miles.  Hertzian  waves 
can  bend  around  any  lar^^e  ])ody  and  on 
this  account  alone  is  trans-oceanic  or 
drcum-terrestrial  telegrai)hy  possible. 

According  to  the  statements  of  physi- 
cists, hght  is  produced  l>y  the  vibration 
of  electrons  (little  pieces  of  negative 
electricity)  within  a  molecule  (small 
particle  of  matter).  The  si)ace  through 
whieh  they  vil)rate  (less  than  one  mill- 
ionth of  an  inch)  is  so  small  and  the  par- 
ticles themselves  so  small,  that  it  need 
not  smprise  us  thai  the}-  vibrate  at  the 
rate  of  500  trillion  vibrations  per  second, 
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a  quantity  which  is  here  expressed  in 
figures  to  give  an  idea  of  its  immenaty; 
500,000,000.0()0,000  (or  5xl()"  i 

Since  light  is  caused  by  the  vibration 
of  small  particles  of  electricity  in  a  veiy 
limited  space,  it  fellows  ttiat  if  we  are 
to  produee  the  similar,  but  slower-vibra- 
tin^'  Heri/ian  waves,  we  must  cause  the 
movement  of  a  large  body  of  electricity 
in  a  relatively  large  space.  A  vibration 
of  a  lai^  mass  of  electricity  to  and  fro 
is  an  altematinj^  electric  current,  a  thing 
with  which  we  are  already  familiar. 

Since  Hertzian  waves  are  always  pro- 
duced whenever  we  have  an  electric 
current  alternating  at  the  ripht  frequency, 
wc  can  now  best  study  the  production 
of  Hertzian  waves  by  studying  the  pro- 
duction of  their  parent,  1^  altematmg 
current.  For  wireless  telegraphy  wi 
need  Hertzian  waves  vibratin)^  at  the 
rate  of  from  70,000  to  1,200,000  times  per 
second,  hence  we  must  use  a  current 
vil)rating  at  these  high  frequendes. 

Dynamos  can  be  and  have  been  con- 
structed which  give  consideral)le  outputs 
of  dectrical  energy  at  the  proper  fre- 
quency, but  as  a  general  producer  oE 
alternatinp:  currents  for  Hertzian  waves, 
the  dynamo  is  practically  out  of  the  fidd. 
since  it  is  so  expensive  and  troublesome 
and  since  we  have  better  methods  of 
pr'.vlucing  alternating  currents  of  the 
required  high  frequencies. 

It  was  found  many  years  ago  that  if  a 
Leyden  jar  was  charged  to  a  high  poten- 
tial and  then  suddenly  discharged,  that 
the  discharj^e  was  alternating,  and  after- 
wards, it  was  found  that  the  frequency 
of  the  alternations  could  be  controlled 
and  that  the  current  itself  could  be  used. 
A  f^Tcat  many  systems  have  been  produced 
which  utilize  condenser  discharges  for 
the  production  of  rapidly  alternating 
currents  for  wireless  telegraphy,  but 
they  all  reduced  to  two  types:  the  simple 
antenna  drcuit  (no  tuning  apparatus) 
and  the  various  methods  of  inductive 
coupling  of  condenser  circuit  to  the  an- 
tenna circuit.  In  both  of  these  types 
we  have  sub-divisions  as  to  whether  the 
"spark  gap  "  is  long  or  short  or  is  an  arc, 
and  also  sub-division  as  to  how  tlM  ooor 
denser  is  ehart^ed.  Although  in  some 
cases  the  difference  between  two  systems 
may  appear  to  be  slight,  tliere  may  be  a 
very  fundanKnital  difference  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  Hertzian  waves  produced. 
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To  understand  why  a  condenser  dis- 
charge is  alternating,  we  must  bear  in 
txaad  that  electricity  has  a  property 
analogous  to  "inertia"  in  matter,  and 
that  once  electricity  is  set  in  motion  it 
must  continue  in  motion  until  the  energy 
whidi  was  imparted  to  it  in  setting  it  in 
motion  is  all  al;)sorbed.    When  we  lift  a 
billiard  ball  to  a  considerable  height  we 
Store  up  a  considerable  amount  of  energy 
in  the  ball.  When  now  we  release  the 
ball  and  allow  it  to  fall,  it  tries  to  give 
back  the  energy  which  we  put  into  it 
by  heating  the  air  through  which  it  falls, 
and  m  producing  heat  by  impact  when 
it  hits  anything.    If  we  allow  it  to  fall 
on  a  hard  surface,  but  not  from  a  height 
great  enough  to  cause  it  to  break,  there 
will  be  very  Httle  energy  used  tip  in  tiie 
air,  and  on  account  of  the  ahnost  perfect 
elasticity  of  ivor\'  very  little  energy  will 
be  used  up  by  the  impact,  and  the  ball 
will  bounce  up  again  to  a  height  nearly 
as  great  as  that  from  which  it  fell,  and 
this  bouncinc;  will  continue  for  some  time, 
until  the  encri'^v  of  the  ball  is  all  used  up. 
Similarly,  when  wc  charge  the  two  plates 
of  a  condenser  to  a  considerable  potential 
and  then  allow  the  whole  charge  to  fall 
from  the  plate  of  high  potential  to  that 
of  low  potential.    There  will  be  a  boxin- 
dng  back  and  forth  for  some  time,  just 
as  with  the  billiard  ball,  for  a  considerable 
amount  of  electrical  energy  is  to  be  ab- 
sorbed, and  on  account  of  the  small  ab- 
soiption  of  energy  by  the  condenser  (due 
to  the  imperfect  dielectric,  the  resistance 
of  the  metal  plates  and  spark-gap,  and 
to  whatever  current  is  radiated,  leaks 
away,  or  is  led  oflE  and  used)  the  energy 
is  usually  not  used  up  until  after  many 
swings.    If  we  could  have  a  perfect  con- 
denser and  had  a  discharge  circuit  of  no 


resistance  or  radiation,  the  oscillating  or 
alternating  discharge  of  a  condenser  when 
once  started  would  keep  up  forever. 

In  what  has  gone  before,  we  ha\'e  con- 
sidered the  relation  of  llerl/.ian  waves 
to  things  like  light  and  sound  with  which 
we  are  already  familiar.  The  waves 
themselves  are  disturbances  in  the  ether 
as  arc  light  waves,  and  radiate  in  all 
directions  as  do  both  light  and  soimd 
waves,  but  beside  these  properties,  they 
possess  the  additional  property,  shared 
only  by  low^-pitched  sound  waves,  of 
being  able,  to  a  considerable  degree,  to 
deviate  from  the  straight  line  in  order 
to  penetrate  into  ai^  undistuirtjed  or 
"shaded"  region.  It  was  shown  that 
Hertzian  waves  are  identical,  in  the  es- 
sence, with  lig^  and  heat  waves  and  it 
may  be  further  stated  that  if,  instead  of 
the  customar}'-  few  hundred  thousand 
alternations  per  second  employed  in  a 
wireless  antenna  we  had  500  trillion,  we 
would  have  emitted  instead  of  Hertzian 
waves  a  stream  of  pure  light  waves,  free 
from  other  kinds  of  radiations. 

Wc  considered  how  Hertzian  waves 
were  produced  whenever  we  had  rapidly 
alternating  currents.  In  this  ease,  of 
course,  the  electricity  must  vibrate  m  a 
wire,  but  such  is  not  the  case  with  Ught 
or  heat  waves  whidi  may  be  radiated  by 
either  an  electrical  insulator  or  conductor, 
for  the  electrons  producing  the  disturb- 
ance or  vibration  which  we  call  light  can 
always  move  within  the  molecule  itself. 
We  also  considered  how  it  was  posable 
to  produce  rapidly  alternating  currents 
by  condenser  discharges,  and  at  another 
tone  we  diall  take  up  the  subject  of  the  ^ 
different  methods  of  utilizing  the  alter- 
nating currents  which  the  condenser 
discharge  produces. 


GUIDED  RADIO-TELEG&APHY 


Experiments  with  Major  Squier's  sys- 
tem of  emplo>ang  telephone  and  tele- 
graph wires  to  guide  Hertzian  waves  were 
recently  made  between  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  in  Washington,  and  the  New 
York  office  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Cable 
Company.  The  object  of  these  experi- 
ments was  to  detomine  the  best  fre- 
quencies for  long  distances.  1 1  was  found 
that  frequencies  of  from  10,000  to  25,000 
cycles  per  second  would  serve  best  for 
long  distance  transmission,  while  &e* 


quendes  ranging  from  25,000  to  100,000 
cycles  would  be  used  on  shorter  circuits. 
Various  methods  of  connecting  the  trans- 
mitters and  receivers  to  the  line  were 
tested.  Inductive  coupling  was  found  to 
give  the  best  results,  and  was  more  flex- 
ible, for  it  permitted  the  operation  of  a 
number  of  lines  from  a  single  generator. 
It  was  shown  conclusively  that  guided 
radio-telegraphy  w;is  far  more  economical 
in  the  consumption  of  power  than  free 
radio-telegraphy. 
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A  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH  RECEIVING  SET 

H.  B.  RICHMOND 


In  the  designing  of  a  wireless  telegraph 
receiving  set  the  experimenter  occupies 
a  iBfher  pecuHar  poGttioii.  On  one  hand 
he  is  beset  with  the  necessity  of  having 
his  set  compact  and  as  serviceable  as 
possible,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  must 
be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  permit  of  con- 
siderable experimenting.  It  must  be 
selective,  yet  it  must  not  be  complicated. 
To  meet  these  diihculties  the  following 
setwasdesbpied.  The  actual  dimensions 
have*  for  me  most  part,  been  omitted, 
because  the  experimenter  usually  desires 
to  try  for  himself,  and  to  make  the  set 
suit  his  own  needs. 

The  theorist  demands  a  wide  range  of 
variable  inductances  and  capacities,  while 
the  practical  operator  turns  from  such  a 
set  to  one  containing  a  single  tuner  and 
condenser.  In  the  following  diagram 
both  demands  have  been  conceded  to. 
Fig.  1  shows  the  electrical  connections. 
The  set  consists  of  two  receiving  trans- 
formers, two  variaUe  condensers,  four 
D.P.,  D.T.  telephone  key-switches,  and 
the  usual  apparatus  for  the  detector 
circuit.  By  means  of  switches  1,  2,  3 
and  4,  it  win  at  onoe  be  seen  that  the 
circuit  may  be  varied  from  one  containing 
but  a  single  loose  coupler  and  no  variable 
condensers  to  the  more  complicated 
Pessenden  Interference  Preventer.  A 
few  illustrative  examples  will  best  show 
the  merits  of  this  set.  For  the  above- 
mentioned  switches  the  "down"  position 
has  been  chosen  for  the  one  in  which 
a  variable  condenser  is  introduced  into 
the  circuit,  while  the  "up"  position 
simply  places  a  loop  across  the  circuit. 
To  obtain  the  Fessendcn  Interference 
Pteventer  it  is  necessary  to  have  two 
loose  couplers  with  their  primaries  in 
parallel  and  their  secondaries  in  scries; 
in  addition  to  this,  two  variable  condensers 
must  alao  be  placed  in  the  primary  cir- 
cuit. A  i^ance  at  the  diagram  will  show 


that  in  order  to  accomplish  this  result 
switches  1  and  2  should  be  "down,"  while 
3  and  4  remam  "neutral." 

Perhaps  the  most  commonly  used 
interference  preventer  is  the  IP-76  set, 
used  extensively  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  Here 
the  oscillation  circuit  contains  no  oUier 
apparatus  than  the  primary  of  a  knee 
coupler,  while  in  the  secondary  circuit 
the  secondary  winding  is  bridged  by  a 
variable  condenser.  In  tins  set  we  have 
two  chances  to  accomplish  the  results 
of  the  IP-76  system.  Referring  again 
to  Fig.  1  it  wiU  be  seen  that  in  order  to 
use  the  A  set,  switch  1  must  be  "up," 
while  in  order  to  cut  out  P2  of  the  B  coil, 
switch  2  must  be  left  at  neutnil.  Since 
across  SI,  VCI  is  needed,  switch  3  must 
be  "down,"  and  in  order  to  cut  out  52, 
switdi  4  must  be  "up."  Using  the  B 
set  the  reverse  is  true.  The  advantage 
of  this  combination  set  is  that  when  listen- 
ing-in the  less  selective  systems  may  be 
used,  while  when  worldng  with  stations 
with  which  much  business  is  done  the 
more  selective  systems  may  be  used ;  the 
actual  changing  from  one  to  the  other 
taking  on  an  average  three  seconds,  onoe 
the  operator  is  familiar  with  the  set. 
For  convenience  a  short  table,  such  as 
has  been  started  below,  may  be  made 
whidl  will  greatly  help  the  operator  in 
veing  the  switches,  although  once  famil- 
iar with  the  set  it  has  Ijcen  found  that 
the  swntches  can  be  shifted  in  less  tixne 
than  it  would  take  to  find  the  poations 
from  the  table.  Such  a  table,  however, 
will  be  of  great  help  to  the  operator  who 
is  using  the-  set  for  the  first  time.  The 
lollowmg  shows  a  convenient  method  of 
arranging  the  table;  the  names  used  for 
the  systems  being  those  by  which  they 
are  most  commonly  known. 

The  various  pieces  of  apparatus  are  so 
well  known  that  they  do  not  need  any 
detailed  descriptioa.  It  is  well  to  re- 


TABLE 


System  Switdi  1        Switch  2        Switdi  3        Switdi  4 


Fessenden  I.P   Down  Down  Neutral  Neutral 

Pickard  "A"   Up  Neutral  Down  Up 

Pickard"B"   Neutral  Up  Up  Down 

Btc   Etc.  Etc.  Etc  Etc. 
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member,  however,  that  with  a  loose 
coupler  the  distance  between  the  \\indings 
is  an  important  factor.  Since  there  are 
two  loose  coujjlcrs  in  this  set  it  is  well  to 
make  one  with  the  least  possible  distance 
between  the  windings  and  the  other  with 
]/i  to  y%  in.  clearance.  The  fonner  will 
be  the  more  efficient,  but  less  selective 
than  the  latter.  Their  primaries  should 
contain  about  900  microhenrys  of  in- 
ductance, while  their  secondaries  should 
contain  from  3  to  5  millihenrys,  dej^end- 
ing  on  the  wave  length  desired  to  be 
obtained.  The  variable  loading  coil  L 
should  contain  alx)ut  3,000  microhenry's 
of  inductance.  Although  it  is  possible 
to  get  along  with  ones  of  smaller  capacity, 
it  is  best  to  have  the  variable  condensers 
of  a  maximum  capacity  of  .003  micro- 
farads. The  remaining  apparatus  is  all 
of  the  standard  type,  so  no  mention  of  it 
need  be  made. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  exterior  view  of  the 
set  when  completed.  This  arrangement 
need  not  be  followed,  but  it  is  a  very 
convenient  one.    The  s^^^tch  numbers  are 


the  same  as  were  used  in  Fig.  1 ;  1,  2,  3 
and  4  being  for  the  control  of  the  various 
systems,  while  5,  6.  7  and  8  are  the  usual 
ones  connected  wth  any  set.  No  form 
of  detector  has  been  suggested  because 
every  operator  has  his  own  preference. 
The  detectors  arc  switched  in  by  means 
of  the  switch  located  directly  above  them. 
Fig.  3  shows  a  very  convenient  inside 
arrangement,  leaxnng  plenty  of  room  for 
the  connections  from  the  potentiometer 
K  and  the  loading  coil  L  to  their  respect- 
ive switches. 

A  few  over-all  dimensions  may  be  of 
some  assistance  to  the  designer  of  a 
similar  set,  so  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
a  cabinet  with  a  base  27^  i"-  ^  14  in. 
forms  a  very  suitable  case.  An  inside 
depth  of  in.  is  allowed,  while  a  space 
of  in.,  extending  across  the  front 
is  resented  for  the  detectors.  With  a 
little  thought  on  the  part  of  the  operator 
as  to  the  purpose  of  the  different  pieces 
of  apparatus,  the  actual  operation  of  the 
set  will  be  found  to  be  much  simpler  than 
it  first  appears. 


Mr.  B.  ANDERSON'S  WIRELESS  STATION 

Mr.  B.  Anderson  of  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  Transmitting  Apparatus: — J/^  k.w.  trans- 
has  recently  sent  us  some  interesting  former  with  controlling  re-actance  coils; 
photos  of  his  wireless  station  and  his  heUx  for  tuning  oscillatory  circuit  with 
description  of  the  station  is  as  follows:    aerial  circuit:  zinc  spark  gap;  special 


TrRnsmitting  Apparatus 
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Recnving  Apparatus 


type  key  of  my  own  design  and  other 
accessories,  such  as  antenna  switch, 
switchboard  for  power  circuits,  etc. 
Receiving  Apparatus. — Two  loose- 
coupled  tuners,  silicon  detector,  two 
different  types  of  variable  condensers, 
and  2,000  ohm  telephones.  The  antenna, 
at  time  photograph  was  taken,  consisted 
of  wires  arranged  for  directive  radiation. 
This  has  later  been  changed  to  a  ''lateral 
inverted  V  type,"  also  arranged  for  a 
directive  eflect.  Height  of  mast  75  ft., 
built  of  4  X  4  in.  yellow  pine.  This  mast 
was  put  up  in  a  most  economical  way 
and  no  engineering  laws  were  put  in 
practice  in  the  erection  of  same.  In  fact 
an  interested  spectator  may  feel  justified 
in  making  remarks  to  the  effect  that  it 
would  not  endure  a  "mild  >\nnd-storm," 
such  as  are  prevalent  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  but  it  has  already  breasted 
several  "miniature"  tornadoes  with  wind 
velocities  of  80  miles  an  hour.  Before 


I  close  the  description,  I  may  mention 
the  fact  that  the  mast  is  guyed  by  No.  12 
B.&S.  gauge  galvanized  iron  wire,  3  sets 
of  4  wires  each.  This  mast  has  been  in 
service  about  four  years;  and  I  am  now 
beginning  to  get  worried  as  to  how  to 
take  it  down,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
neighborhood  has  increased  its  population 
considerably  since  the  mast  was  erected - 
Have  had  some  remarkable  results  with 
this  equipment,  which  is  nearly  all  home- 
made, and  Colon,  Panama,  New  Orleans, 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Leedington  are 
only  a  few  of  the  long  distance  stations 
heard.  My  transmitting  distance  with 
the  aerial  and  transformer  as  described 
has  been  over  75  miles,  while  at  one  time 
a  transmitting  distance  of  160  miles  was 
covered  in  day-time  with  a  more  efficient 
aerial  and  mast  made  by  my  co-worker, 
Mr.  Arthur  G.  Kepkinger,  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  largely  for  the  success 
attained. 


A  NEW  USE  FOR  WIRELESS 


The  idea  of  using  a  wireless  telegraph 
station  for  the  purpose  of  aging  cognac  or 
clarifying  champagne  is,  at  first  thought, 
fantastic,  but  it  is  being  tried  with  suc- 
cess. Many  years  ago  chemists  conceived 
the  idea  of  utilizing  the  action  of  electric 
currents  of  high  frequency  in  the  per- 


fumery industry,  producing  a  kind  of 
electrolysis,  which,  in  a  way  as  yet  un- 
explained, unites  and  compounds  the 
diverse  essences  that  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  a  scent.  This  phenomenon 
inspired  some  experiments  undertaken  in 
France. — Youngstown,  O.,  Telegram. 
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ANOTHER  GALENA  DETECTOR 

U.  L.  THOMAS 


The  detector  of  the  "up-to-date"  wifi^ 
less  experimenter  is  galena. 

There  are  several  f  onns  of  this  detector* 
such  as  the  copper  pomt,  and  in  oombinar 

tion  with  zincite.  There  is,  however,  a 
better  form  than  either  of  these.  This 
is  tlie  form  using  a  tungsten  wire  for  the 
contact  point.  A  piece  of  this  wire  (of 
the  size  used  in  25  watt  lamps)  must  be 
obtained.  It  cannot  be  taken  from  an 
old  lamp,  however,  as  the  wire  is  brittle 
after  it  has  been  heated.  The  wire 
should  be  ctirlod  so  as  to  form  an  open 
spiral  s|)ring,  the  end  beinj^  bent  per- 
pendicular to  the  mineral,  it  may  be 
soldered  to  the  adjusting  apparatus,  but 
an  easier  way  is  to  drill  a  s-mall  hole  and 
fasten  it  with  the  alloy  given  at  the  end 
of  this  article. 

The  contact  must  be  very  light.  This 
is  very  easy  to  obtain  with  this  extremely 
fine  wire. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  detectors  using 
a  light  contact  are  easSty  "knocked  out^ 


of  adjustment,  but  the  author  has  seen 
the  following  test  applied: 

A  detector  of  this  type  was  securely 
fastened  to  the  operating  table  without 

felt  or  springs.  A  station  was  timed  in, 
and  an  assistant  pounded  the  table  with 
his  fist,  but  produced  no  effect  on  the 
detectOT. 

Very  few  of  the  crs'stals  are  sensitive. 
The  best  way  is  to  obtain  se\'eral  oimces 
of  the  material,  break  it  into  suitable 
sises  (no  smaller  than  in*)  <^ 

test  each  piece.  When  a  good  crystal 
is  obtained,  this  detector  -will  be  found 
considerably  more  sensitive  tlian  any 
other  form  known  at  present. 

The  following  alloy  will  melt  at  176 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  or  36  degrees  below 
the  boiling  point  of  water.  It  may  be 
used  to  fasten  the  galena  into  a  brass  cup: 

Bismuth. . . . ;  8  parts 

Lead  .5  parts 

Tin  3  parts 

All  parts  by  weight. 


STANDARD  THREADS 

W.  W.  BUDGE 


While  reading  articles  showing  how  to 
build  machines,  electrical  appliances, 
etc.,  one  will  become  confused  as  to  what 
sizes  to  \ise,  and  what  thread  for  a  given 
wire.  I  take  the  Ubeity  of  stating  the 
standards  which  have  been  adopted  by 
the  American  Screw  Co.,  one  of  the 
largest  makers  of  machine  screws,  and 
one  of  the  leading  makers  of  cap  screws 
and  set  screws;  al^  the  makers  of  taps 
and  dies. 

MACHINB  SCREW  8I2ES 

Wut;  Threads:  2x56;  4x36;  6x32; 
8x32;  10x24;  12x24;  14x20;  16x18; 
18  X  16;  20  X  16. 

Avoid  the  use  of  other  threads  as  much 
as  possible;  also  the  use  of  sizes  such  as 
34  X  20  and  14  x  13,  which  are  cap  and 
set  screw  sizes.  These  sizes  are  made  in 
macliine  screws,  but  one  will  find  that 
they  are  very  hard  to  obtain  in  any  hard- 
ware stock.  The  use  of  fine  threads 
cannot  be  avoided  as  adjusting  screws 
where  very  close  results  are  required, 
but  in  other  places  it  would  be  better  to 
use  only  standard  sizes. 


'    CAP  AND  SET  SCREW  SIZES 

Wire  Threads:  14x20]  x  18;  %j. 
16;  %«xl4;  Hxl3;  %«xl2;  H^^U 
5^x10;  %x9:  1x8. 

The  use  of  ^6  x  24  should  be  avoided, 
as  this  size  is  not  carried  at  all  hardware 
stores.  At  one  time  12  was  standard 
but  this  has  been  changed  to  ^  x  13. 

The  size  drills  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  taps  can  be  found  in  most  any  cata- 
log of  drills  or  taps  and  dies.  When 
drilling  in  steel  for  a  tap  to  follow,  use 
a  drill  from  one  to  five  thousandths  larger 
than  given  in  lists.  This  will  save  a  great 
many  broken  taps. 


Correction 

On  page  262  of  our  April  issue  we 
published  an  artide  entitled  "A  Square 
Cut  Chau-."  We  regret  to  state  that 
inadvertently  the  credit  for  this  article 
was  given  to  "Hobbies"  when  it  should 
have  been  given  to  our  esteemed  contem- 
poraiy  "Pt^yular  Mechanics." 
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WIRELESS  NEWS 


Hm  Almadar  BUI 

Maici|30,19U. 

To  the  Honorable  House  OwmmMm  mi  Jf«relMl 
Marim  and  Fi$km$s: 

Washington,  D.C. 

Gentlemen: — I  beg  to  protest  against  the 
adoption  of  the  Alexander  Bill  for  the  regulati m 
of  wireless  telegraphy.   I  am  hardly  a  school- 
boy amateur,  m  I  b^gan  telegraphing  as  a  bu8t> 
ness  in  1894,  in  railroad  work,  and,  though  not 
now  so  employed,  X  have  not  lost  interest  in  the 
Mt:  I  find  wireless  an  entertaining  and  instrucU 
tve  pastime,  and  I  know  this  bill  in  its  present 
fomi  will  be  a  serious  detriment  to  wireless 
development.    There  is  much  to  be  learned  yet 
before  the  science  is  perfected,  and  improvements 
in  the  past  have  generally  come,  not  from  paid 
or  professional  operators,  but  from  experiment- 
ing amateurs.    This  bill  gives  power  to  suppress 
every  such  station  to  a  government  department 
whidi  is  confessedly  ant^nistic,  and  is  a  much 
mora  drastic  measure  than  is  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  wireless  business.    That  sorpc  gov- 
ernment regulation  might  be  beneficial  I  admit; 
bat  a  general  law  that  wotdd  make  wilful  inter- 
ference with  an  opentort  cr      refusal  to  keep 
apparatus  quiet  for  a  reasonable  1»ne,  when 
requested  by  any  operator  actually  engaged  in 
working  with  a  distant  station  an  ofTcnse  pun- 
ishable as  are  other  misdemeanors  (something 
like  the  laws  relating  to  the  interference  with 
other  government  employees,  such  as  revenue 
officers,  mail  airriers,  etc.),  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary; no  restrictions  are  necessary  regarding  a 
simoa  for  receiving  only,  for  such  a  statkm  can 
in  no  way  whatever  interfere  with  any  other. 
If  the  divulgcncc  of  private  messages  should 
prove  an  annoyance,  a  clause  could  be  included 
making  the  (lender  liable  to  the  injured  party, 
or  sut^ect  to  imprisonment  if  civi!  action  wowd 
not  hold. 

No  one  could  or  would  object  to  absolute 
government  control  of  all  wireless  apparatus 
m  war  tiftie  or  other  emeigency:  but  the  possi- 
biHties  and  convenience  of  wireless  communica- 
tion are  too  great  to  be  hampered  or  throttled 
almost  at  the  banning  by  unnece.ssar>'  seizure 
and  abaolttte  control  by  the  government.  A 
law  covering  the  matter  of  wilful  interference 
with  business,  applicable  to  all  operators  alike, 
with  a  clause  protectinj^  private  messages,  would 
do  more  to  expedite  the  handling  of  wireless 
bui^ness  of  all  classes  than  any  regulations  re- 
garding wave-lengths  or  ?])ccifieil  iiours  for 
each  class  of  business  could  do,  and  it  would 
do  it  without  depriving  some  eighty  thousand 
oi  our  citizens  and  embryo  citizens  of  a  most 
fascinating  and  educational  recreation,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  value  of  private  installations  for 
communication  in  a  business  way. 


The  eighty  thousand  amatetv  and  experi* 

mental  stations  now  in  operation  in  this  country 
represent  an  investment  in  the  Une  of  over  a 
million  dollars. 

I  notice  in  the  newspapers  and  the  electrical 
magazines,  that  in  support  of  this  bill  the  Navy 
Department  lays  particular  stress  on  alleged  inter- 
ference with  mcssM;es  of  distress  from  the  torpedo 
boat  7Vrry»  n^bm  ft  was  disabled  ofif  the  coast  of 
Viiginia  on  January  7th  last;  mv  station  is  but 
two  or  three  mOes  distant  from  New  York  City 
Hall,  in  a  district  that  is  probably  as  busy,  wire- 
lessly,  as  any  in  the  country:  in  justice  to  the 
amateurs  of  this  vicinity,  and  in  reply  to  what- 
ever statement  on  that  incident  may  have  been 
submitted  to  you  regarding  the  matter,  I  re- 
spectfully submit  a  copy  of  my  record  of  the 
occurrence;  I  keep  a  careful  daily  record  of 
what  I  hear  in  the  time  other  work  allows  me 
to  give  to  wireless,  and  I  would  ask  that  you 
compare  these  notes,  and  in  particular  the  time 
given  for  each  remark,  with  any  that  have  been 
submitted  to  you.  When  I  copied  this  out  of 
the  air,  I  had  no  expectation  uiat  it  might  be 
used  in  this  way,  consequently  there  is  no  "pad- 
ding" in  the  matter  at  any  place,  and  I  am  en- 
tirely willing  to  submit  it  tn  the  form  of  an  affi- 
davit as  a  "true  and  correct  copy  of  what  passed 
between  tiie  various  wirdess  stations  around 
New  York,  on  the  date  and  at  the  times  men- 
tioned," if  you  would  prefer  it  that  way.  I  have 
approximately  300  pages  of  this  kind  of  matter, 
taken  in  the  past  two  and  one-half  years,  and 
in  many  places  it  shows  that  some  of  the  worst 
of  the  interference  trouble  came  from  some  of 
those  now  most  in  favor  of  passing  this  bill. 

Please  note  on  the  attached,  that  the  first 
notification  of  the  trouble  of  the  7Vrry  was  given 
at  6.23  p.m.,  January  7th,  by  an  amateur  station 
in  Bayonne,  N.  /.,  to  a  New  York  commercial 
who  repeated  it  to  the  Brooklyn  Navy 

Thanking  you  for  your  attention,  and  awaiting 
your  further  wishes,  if  1  can  be  of  any  assistance 
to  you, 

Very  truly  yotus, 

CHAS.  E.  PBARCE. 

748  Albert  St.,  Steinway,  N.Y. 

Copy  of  Daily  Record  of  Wireless  Messages 
Received  at  Steinway,  Long  Island,  by  Cha.s.  £. 
Pearce. 

(Tn  this  copy,  conversation  i^  liere  written  out 
fully,  instead  of  the  telegraphic  abbreviations 
used  by  operators). 
January  7th  1^12. 

"Sat  in"  (began  listening)  at  6.15  p.m. 
6.20  p.m. — JD  Cs^^tcamship  Northland,  Maine 
S.S.  Co])  calling  NY.    (NY  is  the  New 
York  office  of  the  United  Wirdess  Co.) 
6.22  p.m.— NY  answers,  and  JD  reports  pass- 
mg  Hell  Gate  at  6.15  p.m. 
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6.23  p.m. — WD  (an  amateur  station  in  Bay- 
onne,  N.J.)  calling  NY;  NY  answers, 
and  WD  says: 

"Say,  did  vou  get  that  SOS  from  RNS? 
—WD."  (SOS  is  the  call  for  help  signal, 
and  RNS  is  the  sieamship  TflfM*  Royal 
Mail  Steam  Packet  line). 

NY  says:  "Yes— can  you  get  the  rest 
of  it?— NY  • 

"Am  trying  to.— WD"  says  WD. 
6.26  p.m.— NY  to  QY  (QY  a  New  York  ama- 
teur):   "Keep  out — there's  a  boat  in 
trouble  end  f  can't  hear  a  thing  through 
that  clatter  of  yours.— NY." 

QY  immediately  stof>pcd  working,  and 
I  did  not  bear  him  again  during  the  even- 

NY  caning  RNS,  and  I  heaxd  him  answer, 

though  my  outfit  is  t(X>  smAll  to  get  what 
he  said,  but  NY  asked: 
6.32  p.m.— "RNS:  What's  your  troubled 

NY." 

I  could  hear  RNS  working,  but  too  faint  to 
read. 

6.36  p.m.— NY  calls  NAH  (NAH  is  the  Brook- 
lyn Navy  Yard.) 

NAH  answers  at  6.40  p.m.,  and  NY  says: 
6.40  p.m.— "Say,  the  RNS  reT>orts  NUl  '  in 
trouble  about  500  miles  cast  of  the  Vir- 
ginia capes.   Says  the  Revenue  Cutter 
Zhumdaga  has  word.    Latitude  38.21 
north;  longitude  67  west. — NY." 
NAH  to  NY— "O.K.  Thanks.— NAH." 
NY  to  NAH :  "Say,  who  is  the  NUI?— NY." 
Ans. — "The  torpedo  boat  destroyer  Ttrry. 
—NAH." 

Nothing  more  was  said  of  the  matter,  ex- 
cept NY  handled  a  few  commercial  mes- 
sages, working  with  the  Ta^us,  and  other 
ships  for  some  time.  NAH  called  the 
Tagus  and  Norfolk  a  few  times,  but  eyi- 
deiitly  was  unable  to  hear  tlieni  it  they 
replied.  Was  working  with  the  Tagus  to 
the  extent  of  telling  him  he  was  too  far 
away,  he  couldn't  get  his  signals. 
7.10  p.m.— ROM  (Revenue  Cutter  Mohawk) 
called  NY,  and  gave  this  mesBaee  when 
NY  answered  him: 

RCM  to  NY:  "Noon.  NUI  lat  3S.21 
north,  long.  67  west.  Turbines,  engines 
and  pumps  out  of  commission.  All  stores 
ruined  and  wireless  not  working. — RCM." 

Now,  if  the  wireless  on  NUI  was  not  working 
at  noon  (as  reported  by  the  RCM),  how 
could  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yanl  expect  to 
work  witli  the  disabled  vessel  in  the  even- 
ing? 

7.12  p.m.— JD  calling  WN  (Wilson's  Point, 
Conn.),  and  sends  a  message. 

All  big  stations  silent  until  8.10  p.m.  when 
WD  calls  NY,  and  gives  the  following 
ship  position  reports: 
«.10  p.m.— WD  to  NY: 

8.00  p.m. — FH  Savannah  MA  miles  south 
Sandy  Hr>ok." 

"8.00  p.m.— YM  yaco/an  806  miles  south 
Sandy  Hoolr." 

"8.00  p  m  — CB  Cai'eUna  340  miles  aoitth 
iSandy  Hook." 
Nothing  more  was  said  about  the  disabled 
boat  during  the  evening,  as  long  as  I  was 
listening,  probably  about  10  JO. 


January  8th. 
6.20  p.m. — DR  (a  laixe  New  York  amateur 
station)  calls  NAH,  and  says  he  jost  heard 

the  following  message: 
6.20  p.m.— DR  to  NAH:  'from  Norfolk  Naval 
Station  to  XRZ."  -"(NRZ  is  the  U.S.S. 
^aiem);  Terry  expected  to  reach  Haimh 
ton  Roads  tonight.  Continue  search  wr 
others.  Missing  destroyers  Department 
ignorant  of  whereabouts  Drayton,  McCail, 
Maynmt,  Pattenoo,  and  Burroughs." 

Winthrop,^ 
~       *  Actmg. 

CANADIAN  CENTRAL  WIRELESS  CLUB 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada 

This  Qub  has  a  number  of  men  of  all  ages, 
from  the  boy  in  his  teens  to  the  middle-aged 

business  man.  Mt^ets  every  two  weeks  at  the 
home  of  a  member.  Most  of  the  members  have 
their  own  instruments,  some  of  which  have  been 
bought,  and  others  made  by  themselves,  but  all 
peisons  interested  in  wireless  td^raphy  or 
telephony  receive  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  meet- 
ings, whether  they  have  instruments  or  not. 
The  president  of  the  Qub,  Alex.  Poison,  94 
Cathedral  Ave.,  has  an  aenal  outfit.  So  also 
has  A.  St.  Louis,  819  McMilan  Ave.;  S.  Scorer, 
B.  Lazarus  (secretar\'),  E.  Duma,  A.  Scott, 
Reginald  Davis,  Fred  Golmer  and  Bertram  Hill, 
others  have  their  indoor  reoaving  and  sendinf 
outfits. 


OREGON  STATE  WIRELESS  ASSOCIATION 
6th  and  Taylor  Sts.,  Portland,  Ore. 

The  oflSoers  are  Chas.  L.  Austin,  president; 

J.  R.  Kelley,  secretary;  Ed.  Murray,  scrgeant- 
at-arms;  C.  L.  BischoS,  treasurer  and  corre- 
sponding aecietacy,  Box  No.  73,  I>ents.  Ore. 

The  corresponaing  secrctar>''s  call  letter  is 
MV,  1  k.w.,  rotary  gap,  200  miles  radius.  Mur- 
dock  lo<^se  coupler,  single  slide  tuner  as  loading 
coil;  also  have  double  slide  tuner  on  different 
circuit.  Either  straight  or  loop-aerial  as  desired. 
Si.xty  feet  high  at  one  end,  45  at  the  other,  350 
ft.  long.  Get  pretty  near  everything  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  from  Sitka,  Alaska  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, also  shi^  at  sea. 

Mr.  Joyce  Kdley  and  Mr.  Charles  Austin's 
call  letters  are  RFC  and  C2  respectively.  These 
two  stations  were  among  the  first  installed;  they 
are  the  highest,  each  having  two  poles,  ISO  ft. 
to  125  ft.  in  height.  The  two  owners  are  first* 
daas  operators,  both  having  worked  on  dnps, 
and  understand  the  art  perhaps  better  than  any 
amateur  in  the  United  States  and  better  than 
over  half  of  the  licensed  operators.  Mr.  Geor]ge 
Swartz  also  has  a  high-class  station,  call  letter 
GE.  Each  of  the  above  own  over  a  2  k.w.  trans- 
former. Mr.  Kelley  has  a  small  set  which  he 
uses  around  town  and  very  seldom  uses  his  large 
set  except  when  handling  business  or  sendting 
a  considerable  distance.  The  two  first-men- 
tioned stations  are  better  than  a  good  many 
commercial  stations  that  I  have  


Yours  truly, 

CLARENCE  BISCHOFF, 
Camspotidimg  Saewlsyjr. 
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QUESTIONS   AND  ANSWERS 

Questions  on  electricat  and  mechanical  subjects  of  genenl  interest  will  be  answered,  as  far  as  possible,  in  this 
department,  free  of  charge,  llie  writer  must  give  his  name  and  addren,  and  tbe  answer  will  be  published  under 
his  inici<ils  and  town;  but,  if  he  to  requests,  anything  which  may  identify  him  will  be  withheld.  Questions  must 
be  written  aalj  on  one  aide  of  tlie  alMtt,  en  •  cbeet  of  foper  oopento  non  aU  otfiot  coBtonti  of  tho  lettaft  and 
only  ttaiM  VMoOoM  auqr  to  Mat  at  MM  ttaM.  NoottwtloowiOtoilvmto^aeitfaMttwbiclidowitfiaillewtlMw 
rules. 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  questions  received,  it  is  rarely  that  a  reply  can  be  given  in  the  first  issue  after 
receipt.  Questions  for  which  a  speedy  reply  is  desired  wUl  be  answered  by  mail  if  fifty  cents  is  enclosed.  This 
anMunt  is  not  to  be  considered  as  {wynicnt  for  reply,  but  is  simply  to  cover  clerical  expenses,  postage  and  cost 
of  letter  wiidng.  As  the  time  required  to  get  a  question  satisfactorily  answered  varies,  we  cannot  guarantee  to 
■araw  within  a  definite  time. 

If  •  qnaetion  entaila  an  iaoidiaato  amount  of  nMafch  or  calculation*  a  qiacial  chaise  of  one  dollar  or  BMrt 
iiffl  to  madfe  depending  on  tha  amount  of  latorrequliad.  Readen  wiILine*ccrcaae,tonotifiediffadiaduata 
anat  to  made,  and  tfw  woilc  win  not  to  dona  nalom  darind  and  paid  lor. 


1757.  Electroplating.  Spark  Coil.  O.  M.  P., 
Yoakum,  Tex.,  asks:  (I)  fur  solution  for  electro- 
plating with  (o)  copper,  (6)  nickel.  (2)  Will 
the  use  of  iron  in  tbe  ooostniction  of  a  detector 
affect  its  sensitivefieas  or  interfere  with  its  action 
in  any  manner?  (3)  I  am  building  a  spark  coil 
for  a  2  in.  ^Murk  with  the  dimensions  given  in 
Tune,  1910,  issue  of  Popular  Electricily:  Cdie 

X  7  in.;  primaiy  184  turns  No.  16  dx.c.  irire: 
aeoondary,  eight  sections,  uang  1  lb.  No.  36 
enameled  wire;  condenser  1,400  sq.  in.  tin-foil; 
and  I  want  to  know  if  I  can  fix  it  so  that  I 
can  use  one-balf  the  secondary,  cme*half  the 
primary  and  part  of  the  condenser  for  a  1  in. 
spark  or  both  parts  at  once  for  two  1  in.  sparks, 
and  if  so,  how  to  connect  it.  Ans. —  (l)(o)  For 
the  preliminary  bath  use  a  double  cyanide  of 
potassium  and  copper  solution,  the  method  of 
making  this  solution  being  given  in  answer  to 

auestion  1745  published  in  the  April  issue  of 
lis  magazine.  For  the  body  of  the  deposit 
use  as  an  electrolvte  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate 
in  very  dilute  stuphtirie  add.  (h)  A  good  solu- 
tion  for  nickel-plating  is  as  follows:  nickel  and 
ammonium  sulphate,  lU  parts;  boracic  acid, 
4  parts;  distilled  water,  175  parts.  Use  a  shei  t 
of  nid^  £ar  your  anode.  JBe  very  sore  that 
the  sorfooe  which  is  to  be  coated  is  absolutely 
clean  as  even  finger  marks  will  render  the  deposit 
liable  to  peel  oS.  If  the  metal  which  is  to  be 
plated  is  i  ro  n ,  nidtd  OT  dnc,  it  is  difficult  to  make 
metallic  deposits  upon  them  adhere.  To  over- 
come this  difficulty,  first  give  them  a  coating  of 
copper  in  a  solution  made  as  follows:  potassium 
cyanide,  2  parts;  copper  acetate  in  crystals, 
2  parts;  sodium  carbonate  in  crystals,  2  parts; 
sodium  bisulphite,  2  parts;  water,  100  parts; 
moisten  the  copper  actlate  with  a  small  quantity 
of  water  and  aikl  the  sodium  cartonate  dissolved 
in  20  parts  of  water.  When  reaction  is  complete 
add  sodium  buiitehite  diawlved  in  20  parts  of 
water.  Lastly  add  potassium  cyanide  dissolved 
in  remainder  of  water.  (2)  This  cannot  he 
answered  by  a  simple  statement.  Iron  is  essen- 
tial in  magnetic  detectors,  and  sometimes  useful 
or  necessary  in  coherers  and  "carbon-sted** 
detectors.  In  the  perikon  detector,  there  is  iron 
in  the  zincite  and  in  the  chalcopyrite.  In  the 
siUoon  detector,  iron  may  be  used,  instead  of 
brass,  for  the  contact  point.  In  an  electrolytic 
detector,  iron  is  as  a  rule  harmful,  as  the  platintun 
is  nicjrc  readily  ruined  when  iron  is  present.  As 
a  rule  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  presence  of  iron 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  sensitiveness  of  a 
detector,  f'T  the  currents  flowing  in  a  detector 
are  too  small  to  produce  perceptible  magnetic 


effects.  (3)  It  is  not  desirable  to  make  primary 
or  condenser  any  sinjdler.  Simply  use  less 
secondary.  Less  than  one-half  the  amount  will 
give  one-half  the  spark. 

1758.  WireietswIllioiitaiiAeriaL  W.R.,New 
York,  asks:  If  there  is  any  wireless  system  which 
can  successfully  transmit  and  receive  messages 
wifboat  vaiDg  an  aerial  wire.  A  system  which 
only  uses  the  ground  connection  for  sending  and 
receiving.  Ans.— There  are  sevend  ezpeii* 
menters  in  Germany  who  are  now  working  out  a 
practical  wireless  system  which  does  not  make 
uae  of  the  ordinary  antenna,  either  for  sending 
or  receiving.  It  is  claimed  that  the  "ground 
circuit"  method  (using  Hertzian  waves)  is  very 
successful,  although,  slr.mge  as  it  may  seem, 
there  is  considerable  trouble  from  "atmospheric" 
electricity,  especially  when  very  hmg  waves  are 
user!.  Mr.  Marconi  is  also  interested  in  carrvnng 
out  e.x])cninenLs  on  the  Saliara  De.s<-;rt  in  Africa, 
where  the  soil  is  sufficiently  insulating  so  that 
the  two  horizontal  wires  may  be  laid  directly 
on  the  ground.  It  seems  probable  that  in  a  few 
years  some  of  the  earth  current  metliods  win  be 
put  into  actual  use. 

1759.  Wireless  Aerials.  J.  C  W.,  Topeka, 
Kan.,  asks:  (1)  Will  the  aerial  shown  in  diagram 
give  good  results  vnth  connections  diown?  (2) 
Is  the  insulation  of  the  aerial  shown  in  diagram 
sufficient  for  a  K  k-w.  transformer?  (3)  If  a 
loop  aerial  is  tised  with  the  set  described  in  the 
August  number  of  Electrician  and  Mechanic,  may 
the  other  aerial  wire  be  run  through  a  single  slide 
tuner  to  the  ground?  Ans. —  (1)  No,  it  is  not 
effectively  connected.  It  would  be  much  better 
to  connect  the  lead-in  wires  at  the  place  where 
the  slopinf^  part  joins  the  horizontal  part.  The 
horizontal  part,  in  the  place  you  now  have  it, 
adds  ver>'  little  to  what  the  sloinng  part  alone 
will  do.  (2)  Yes.  (3)  Yes.  There  is  only  a 
doubtful  advantage  in  using  a  loop  aerial,  how- 
ever. 

1760.  Teleautograph.  H.  M.  A.,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  asks:  (1)  about  the  teleautograph  men- 
tioned in  the  Febnutry  niunber,  on  page  136. 
trader  the  heading  of  "New  Wirdes  AppaiatttS.** 

(2)  The  formula  for  finding  wave  length  for 
wireless.  Ans. — (1)  The  full  details  of  this 
teleautograph  are  not  yet  available.  It  may  be 
months  before  the  uuormation  is  given  to  the 
public.  (2)  The  wave-length  of  a  wireless  circuit 
depends  upon  two  quantities:  the  inductance 
and  the  caj^adty  of  the  circuit.  When  the 
capacity  C  ts  expressed  in  microfarads  (the 
customary  unit)  and  the  inductance  L  is  ex- 
pressed (in  the  C.G.S.  imits)  in  "centimeters," 
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wam-kngfh  (iii ineters)»60  V CL.   ^  ^  capao* 

ity  is  in  microfarads,  and  the  inductance  in  mil- 
benrys,  wave-length  (in  meters) = 60,000  ^CL. 

1761.  Detector  Minermlt.  R.  D.  M.,  New 
Orleans,  ftdCB:  (1)  The  address  of  the  firm  that 
sells  the  best  silicon  for  long  distance  work.  (2 ) 
The  address  of  the  firm  that  makes  and  sells  the 

'  best  nunerals  for  a  peritoo  detector  for  loog 
distance  worfc  (3)  what  is  the  best  materitll 
for  the  point  to  rest  on  the  silicon,  in  a  silicon 
detector  for  long-distance  and  local  work?  Ans. 
— (i)  It  is  difficult  to  state  what  concerns  sell 
the  best  silicon  for  wireless  work.  The  Wiidess 
Specialty  Company,  which  controls  the  detector 
patents,  presumably  has  the  best  silicon  obtain- 
able. (2)  Wireless  Sr)ecialty  Company,  81 
New  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  (3)  Brass  or  plios- 
phor-bronze  is  the  standard  material. 

1762.  Condenser.  T.  S.  V.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  asks:  (1)  What  will  be  the  necessary 
capacity  of  a  condenser  to  be  used  on  an  induc- 
tion coil  of  this  size:  core  9]/^x\  'vx.,  two  layers 
No.  16  d.c.c.  wire  and  4  3^  lbs.  of  No.  34  enameled 
wire  wound  in  eleven  sections?  (2)  Is  there  any 
difference  in  thickness  of  tin-foil  used  in  th» 
condenser?  (3)  What  would  be  the  voltage 
for  the  above  coil  in  volts  aiid  amperes  when 
using  the  coil  with  a  Machenzu'-Davidson  type 
interrupter  described  in  your  April,  1911,  maga- 
sine?  (4)  If  I  use  110  volts  A.C.  to  110  vdts 
D.C.,  can  I  get  the  necessiiry  amount  of  elec- 
tricity for  the  above  coil?  Ans. — (1)  From 
1  to  iy^  inf.  capacity.  The  exact  amount  is  not 
of  particular  importance.  (2)  The  thickness 
of  thetin-feiltised  in  condensers  is  of  no  import- 
ance so  long  as  it  is  great  enough  to  allow  a  good 
connection  to  be  made  to  the  plates.  (3)  The 
above  coil  should  work  at  its  best  on  from  8-12 
volts,  taking,  perhaps  3  to  5  amperes.  (4)  Such 
a  coil  is  not  suitable  for  use  on  110  volt  circuits, 
either  A.C.  or  D.C. 

1763.  Tesla  Tranafonner.  L.  R.  C,  Beverly, 
Mass.,  asks:  (1)  For  data  on  oil-insulated  Te»a 

transformer  to  give  12  in.  sparks  or  better,  when 
used  in  connection  with  a  %  k.w.  transformer. 
(If  copies  of  the  Electrician  and  Mechanic  are 
referred  to,  please  state  whether  obtainable  or 
not).  (2)  It  glass  is  a  satisfactory  insulator 
betwten  the  primary  and  secondary  of  a  spark 
coil  givi^  a  very  heavy  spark,  and  if  lead  glass 
is  less  eflfeient  than  regular  flint  or  crown  glass. 
(3)  Whether  or  not  a  thoroughly  efficient  station 
should  have  sharp  points,  or  comers  on  the 
sending  end.  I  refer  to  such  things  as  a  spark 
gap  with  a  screw  adjustment,  sharp-edged  bind- 
mg  posts,  etc.  Ans. — (1)  We  beueve  that  the 
Scientific  American  Supplement  contained  in  a 
recent  number,  if  we  recall  correctly,  was  pub- 
lished some  time  in  January  or  February,  gives 
the  information  you  desiie.  (2)  Yes.  It  is 
more  a^ual,  however,  to  use  ebonite,  paraffined 

Eper  or  "empire  clotli."  Load  ^'^ss  contains 
bd  salts  which  are  insulating  and  which  do  not 
prevent  good  insulation.  Tns  only  g^aas  to  be 
used  v%nth  caution  is  manganese  riaro  this 
usually  has  a  pink  or  violet  color.  Ml  blnidi, 
greenish  or  crystal-white  glass  is  usually  safe. 
Very  often,  flint  glass  contains  lead.  (3)  Sharp 
points  and  edges  are  only  harmful  where  there 
18  a  very  high  electrical  potential.  As  a  rule, 
there  will  be  no  perceptible  loss  from  points 


exc^t  near  the  top  of  the  antenna.   At  the 
markrgapSt  etc.,  the  loss  is  entirely  ne^igible. 
176i:  WMeM.  N.  A.,  Kenton.  CSuc  >,  says: 

(1)  When  constructing  an  aerial  100  ft.  long, 
4  aluminum  wires,  how  should  the  lead  in  wire 
be  coimected  to  the  aerial  and  at  what  place 
should  it  be  located  on  the  aerial?  What  aisa 
of  wire  is  best,  and  should  it  be  bare  or  insulated? 

(2)  With  the  following  in.stmments,  1,000  ohm 
receiver,  Wm.  Murdock  $3.00  variable  condenser, 
fixed  condenser,  silicon  detector  (Cenon  type), 
Dawson  &  Winger  double-slide  tuner,  and  aerial 
100  ft.  long,  four  aluminum  wires,  mast  84  ft.' 
high,  how  far  had  I  ought  to  receive?  (3)  How 
far  had  I  ought  to  send  with  ^  k.w.  transformer 
he^,  zinc  spark  gap,  four  2  quart  Leyden  jars 
and  same  aerial?  Ans. — (1)  As  a  rule,  the 
station  is  located  at  the  bottom  of  the  aenai 
"grid"  of  wires  and  connection  is  made  at  this 
point.  Use  good  rubber-crossed  wire  No.  14 
or  No.  16  'BASt.  gauge,  and  ^ifaere  the  joint  is 
made  with  the  alummum  part,  be  careful  to 
solder  well  with  "aliunimmi  sender"  (obtainable 
in  most  auto  supply  stores)  and  wrap  with 
rubber  tape  to  keep  moisture  away  from  the 
j<Mnt.  (2)  It  is  very  difficult  to  state  your 
receiving  distance,  so  much  depends  upon  the 
strength  of  the  sending  stations.  You  should 
be  ante  at  night  to  hear  a  2  k.w.  station  100 
miles  away.      (3)  Probably  25  miles. 

1765.  Coupling.  J.  A.  L.,  Maynard.  N.D., 
asks:  (1)  Is  the  demand  very  great  for  auto- 
mobile chauiieurs  and  repairmen.'*  Is  a  com- 
petent one  (one  who  is  a  graduate  of  a  good  auto 
school)  sure  of  steady  employment?  (2)  Is 
the  demand  very  great  for  wireless  operators? 

(3)  What  is  the  meaning  of  "coui)ling"  as  used 
in  wirelett?  Ans. — (1)  There  is  always  a  mod 
demand  for  thoroughly-trained  chauffeors.  The 
supply  seems  to  be  equal  to  the  demand.  (2) 
Not  at  present.  (3)  By  "coupling"  in  wireless, 
we  mean  the  "closeness"  of  connection  between 
two  drcnits,  the  facility  with  which  one  circuit 
can  unload  its  dectrical  energy  into  another 
circuit. 

1766.  Fleming  Oscillation  Valve  Detector. 
X.  D.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  says:  (1)  I  have  a  Flem- 
ing oscillation  valve  detector  and  the  following 
directions  to  use  same:  (a)  Connect  4  to  6  dry 
cells  in  series  to  the  lamp  filament;  (b)  Connect 
one  side  of  a  pair  of  2,(X)0  or  3,000  ohm  phones 
to  the  second  negative  from  the  negative  end 
of  the  battery  oT  dry  cells:  {c)  Connect  the 
other  side  of  the  phones  to  one  terminal  of  the 
secondary  of  the  inductive  tuning  coil;  {/i)  Con- 
nect the  other  terminal  of  the  secondary  of  the 
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inductive  tuner  to  the  cold  plate  of  the  valve 

through  the  coiled  wire  on  the  lamp.  I  do  not 
erasp  the  meaning  of  this,  will  you  explain  more 
fully  the  operation  of  this  detector?  (2)  I  en- 
close a  hook-up  of  my  receiving  set^  which  is  self- 
ocplanatory;  can  you  tell  me  if  I  can  use  the 
valve  detector  in  this  circuit,  and  how,  with  the 
best  results?  (3)  Can  you  tell  me  of  any  other 
circuit  in  which  I  can  use  this  detector,  using 
double-slide  tuner  of  6,000  meters,  2,000  ohm 
phones,  fiiced  condenser  and  aerial  cl  about  800 
meters  and  necessary  switches,  etc.?  Ans  — (I) 
The  circuit  which  is  meant  by  the  description 
is  here  ghrea:  it  will  be  seen  that  one  side  of  the 
clones  is  cmmected  to  the  "second  native 
trom  the  negative  end  of  the  battery  of  dry  odls," 
and  that  the  other  side  of  the  phones  is  connected 
to  "one  terminal  of  the  secondary  of  the  inductive 
tuning  coil  S."  The  other  tertninal  is  connected 
to  the  cold  plate  of  the  valve  through  the  coiled 
wire  O  on  the  lamp.  (2)  The  most  effective  way 
of  using  the  oscillation  valve  is  that  shown  in 
the  diagram  with  the  addition  of  a  variable  con- 
denser across  5.  It  is  a  very  good  scheme  to 
connect  a  potentiometer,  of  about  1,000  ohms 
resistance,  across  the  battery  and  connect  the 
wire  from  the  phones  to  the  sliding  contact  of 
the  potentiometer.  (3)  The  valve,  in  series 
with  the  battery  and  phones,  may  be  used  with 
any  tuning  circuit  in  the  position  which  is  usually 
occupied  by  the  detector  in  series  with  its  fixed 
flotidenBer. 

1767.  Wireless  Telephone.  R.  H.,  Spring- 
vale,  Me.,  asks:  (1)  If  the  accompanying  circuit 
is  practical  for  a  wireless  telephone  transmitting 
oirtfit.  (2)  If  not,  please  give  diagram  which 
should  be  used  vnth  same  instruments.  (3) 
Should  the  soimd  of  the  arc  be  heard  as  far  as 
the  sound  of  the  voice  and  how  far  should  sotmd 
of  voice  be  heard  with  said  instruments?  Ans.— 
(1)  No.  The  arc  for  wireless  telephony  must 
be  supplied  with  a  perfectly  steady  direct  current 
and  not  with  a  rectified  alternating  current. 
The  telephone  transmitter  is  placed  in  the  aerial 
ctrenit  and  not  in  series  with  the  arc  Ptirther' 
more,  the  arc  cannot  deliver  energy  to  the  an- 
temia  in  an  efficient  manner  unless  one  uses  an 
oscillation  transformer  and  tunes  the  circuit 
carefully.  (2)  Much  difficulty  will  be  experi- 
enced by  a  beginner  in  wiidess  tdephooy.  The 
adjustment  of  inductances,  resistances  and 
capacities  (condensers)  is  very  trying.  (3)  No; 
the  arc  itself  makes  no  sound  in  a  well-regulated 
circuit.  The  greatest  commercial  distance  oov- 
eced  by  the  arc  method  is  about  20  miles. 
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1768.  Coil-making.  W.  A.  T.,  Memphis, 

Tenn.,  has  about  5  lbs.  of  No.  26  copper  wire, 
and  wishes  to  utUizc  it  in  making  a  transformer 
for  wireless  telegraph  puq:)a.it!-s.  He  asks  for 
directions.  Ans. — This  size  of  wire  is  quite 
uadess  for  the  purpose.  You  need  considemble 
coarser  for  a  proper  primary,  and  very  much 
finer  for  a  secondary.  Do  not  go  to  considerable 
expense  just  to  use  the  wirc/  Unless  you  reallv 
have  some  motive  worth  while,  do  not  embark 
on  a  course  of  experimenting  that  will  cost 
$50.00  just  to  get  rid  of  $2.00  worth  of  wire. 
If  the  lot  is  old,  the  chances  are  that  the  insula- 
tion is  poor  and  unreliable.  If  you  really  imsh 
to  make  a  wirdess  coil,  we  ootild  refer  you  to 
several  good  articles  already  published. 

1769.  Induction  Coil.  L.  W.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
proposes  to  make  an  induction  coil  of  the  foUow- 
mg  dimensions:  core  of  Norway  iron  wires, 
bundle  12  in.  long,  m.  diameter;  vambhed 
muslin  and  fiber  tube  to  cover  or  contain  these 
wires,  and  then  wound  with  two  layers  of  No.  14 
copper  wire;  double  insulation  of  this  sort  be- 
tween primary  and  secondary,  latter  consisting 
of  5  lbs.  of  No.  34  wire  wound  in  the  manner 
described  by  Stanleigh  in  the  March,  1911,  issue. 
Condenser  of  160  sheets  of  tin-foil,  6J^x9  in., 
SHMuated  by  paraffined  blotting-paper.  He  asks 
what  volta^  the  coQ  riioula  give,  and  what 
strength  of  battery  is  necessary.  Ans. — ^YottT 
proportions  and  dimensions  api>ear  good.  Do 
not  fear  that  you  have  provided  too  much  in- 
sulation between  primary  and  secondary.  A 
glass  tube  ^  in.  thick,  or  its  equivalent,  is  none 
too  much.  Blotting-paper  for  insulation  of 
condenser  will  be  altogether  too  thick.  The 
effectiveness  of  a  condenser  is  proportional  to 
the  thinness  of  the  dielectric.  Double  thick- 
nesses of  bond  or  rice  paper,  paraffined  of  coiu^, 
will  be  much  better.  We  do  not  know  what 
voltage  the  secondary  will  generate,  but  sparks 
about  4  in.  in  length  should  be  obtained.  Use 
six  storage  cells  on  the  primary. 

1770.  Phase.  W.  G.  C,  Fall  River,  Mass., 
asks:  (1)  What  is  meant  by  the  "phases"  of  a 
generator?  C^)  Is  malleable  iron  good  for 
making  the  odd  magnet  of  a  small  nutor?  (3) 
Are  twist  drills  for  wood  the  same  as  those  for 
iron?  Ans. — (I)  The  number  of  groups  of 
windings  that  arc  acted  upon  by  any  pair  of 
poles  represent  the  number  of  suooessive  waves 
or  phases  asBodated  wiUi  the  currents.  There 
are  usually  as  many  terminal  wires  leading  from 
the  armature  of  an  alternating  current  generator 
as  there  are  phases.  The  idea  is  somewhat  like 
a  consideration  of  the  number  of  cranks  a  steam 
engine  may  have.  (2)  Yes,  but  annealed  cast 
iron  will  do  just  as  well  and  be  cheaper.  (3) 
Tools  for  working  in  wood  are  usually  left  suffi- 
ciently soft  to  be  readily  sharpened  with  a  file. 
Metal  cutting  tools  must,  of  course,  be  left  just 
as  hard  as  possible  without  danger  of  cracking. 
Dnils  for  wood  should  be  ground  at  a  muoi 
shaiper  angle  than  those  for  iron. 

1771.  (Srfl  Operation.  H.  W.  S.,  Spokane, 
Wash.,  has  a  large  induction  coil  that  readily 
gives  S  in.  sparks  when  energized  by  direct 
current  through  the  medium  of  an  electrolytic 
intenupter.  When  connected  to  the  60-cycle 
alternating  circuit,  though  no  reststanoe  is  inter- 
posed, the  coil  gives  no  spark  whatever.  What 
IS  the  reason?    Ans. — Any  "interrupter,"  and 
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eqwcially^one  of  the  electrolytic  sort,  gives  an 
exceedingly  sudden  break  to  the  primary  oir- 
rent.  An  alternating  corrent  is  supposed  to 
follow  a  sine  ctjrv'c  for  its  wave  form.  Now  this 
purposely  gives  a  grciduril  and  not  a  sudden 
change  in  strength,  and  the  secondary  generates 
only  a  comparatively  feeble  electromotive  force. 
The  proper  and  necessary  condition  for  the  in* 
duction  coil  to  have  is  that  while  the  primary 
current  is  esUiblished  only  after  a  considerable 
struggle  against  the  counter  electromotive  force 
of  sm>induction,  the  break  is  almost  instantane- 
ous. The  case  is  something  like  getting  a  heavy 
fly-wheel  started;  after  some  expenditure  of 
eBort  extended  over  an  appreciable  length  of 
time  the  dedred  speed  may  be  attained.,  Tbe 
motion  may  be  annihilated,  howeveft  in  an 
instant,  by  poking  a  stick  of  cord  wood  in  bje- 
tween  the  spokes.  A  resounding  crack  will 
result,  and  sfnnething  is  likely  to  be  broken.  So 
when  the  lines  of  force  are  suddenly  wiped  out, 
the  resulting  induction  in  the  fine  wire  may  be 
enormous,  and  pcrhajjs  the  insulation  nuiy  break 
down.  The  steadily  rising  and  falling  alter- 
nating current  would  resemble  the  wheel  stopped 
bv  the  same  stages  as  used  at  the  start. 

'  1772.  Induction  Coil.  R  B.  P.,  Coopers- 
town,  111.,  is  proposing  to  make  a  coil  of  the 
faltonriiiig  dimensions:  core,  1  in.  diameter,  9  in. 
lot^g;  wmding  space  in.  long,  ui.  in 
diameter.  Pnmary,  2  layeis  of  No.  12;  second- 
ary, 5  lbs.  of  No.  32,  emancl  insulated.    He  asks: 

(1)  Is  enamel  better   than  s.c.c.  parailinetl? 

(2)  After  secondar>'  has  been  run  through  melted 
paraflin,  is  it  well  to  boil  the  whole  assembled 
secondary  in  paraffin?  (3 )  What  length  of  spark 
should  be  secured?  Ans. —  (1)  Yes,  in  that 
you  can  get  more  turns  in  a  given  space.  Still 
you  should  put  paraffined  paper  between  the 
layers,  in-idating  the  eml  sections  much  more 
heavily  tiian  those  in  center,  as  was  described  in 
the  March,  1 ')  11 ,  magazine.  (2)  No.  (3)  Your 
winding  is  rather  out  of  proportion,  if  length  of 
spark  is  what  you  wish.  Por  wirdess  use,  the  size 
<>{  secondar\*  is  right,  but  we  think  3  lbs.  should 
suffice.    About  1  in.  sparks  will  be  obtained. 

1773.  Dynamo  Design.  J.  A.  E.,  writes  a 
kindly  worded  letter  calling  attention  to  the 
wide  variations  in  proportions  of  we  for  appar- 
ently the  same  size  of  machine  as  described  by 
different  writers.  He  asks  if  some  of  the  extreme 
cases  have  been  tried  out  in  practice  by  the  actual 
building?  Ans. — The  designing  of  a  dynamo 
is  not  altogether  unlike  that  of  an  architect's 
problem  in  designing  a  h'uisr.  One  person  may 
devise  a  much  more  elegant  and  economical 
arrangement  than  another.  Plart  of  the  dis- 
crepancies to  which  you  refer  may  bo  traced 
to  quite  exltmsivc  ilitTcrences  in  sjicciiicatu ms. 
One  macliinc  may  be  made  with  a  cast  iron  field 
magnet  and  a  smooth  core  armature,  while 
another  for  the  same  speed  end  hone*power 
may  be  of  wrought  iron  with  a  toothed  armature.* 
Such  considerations  will  greatly  affect  the  quan- 
tity of  wire.  You  will  find  the  book  on  "Electric 
Motors,"  by  Hobart,  instructive  for  commerical 
motors  of  recent  design;  one  on  "Dynamo  Elec- 
trie  Machine^,"  by  Wiener,  for  earlier  types; 
and  one  on  "How  to  Build  Dynamo  Electric 
Madidnes,"  by  Trevert  and  Watson,  for  explicit 
directimis  covering  cases  of  machines  actually 
built  and  used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes. 


1774.    Induction  Motor.    A.  S.,  Fergus  Falls, 
Minn.,  is  proposing  to  make  a  motor  resembling 
that  given  in  connection  with  the  vacuum  cleaner 
outfit  described  in  the  September,  1911,  maga- 
zine, only  }4  h.p.,  however,  being  desired.  He 
asks  for  dimensions  and  for  rather  cUtarer  in- 
structions for  connecting  the  coils  than  were 
given  in  that  article.   Ans. — It  will  be  nllier 
mexpedient  to  make  the  diameter  of  the  parts 
less  than  those  mentioned  in  the  article  referred 
to,  but  the  stack  of  sheet  iron  can  be  2  in.  or 
lyi  in.  in  thickness  rather  than  the  3  in.  spftcififdi 
Also,  in  order  to  assist  the  motor  to  start  instead 
of  permitting  rotor  and  stator  teeth  to  "lock," 
it  will  be  better  to  liavc  an  odd  number  of  rotor 
holesandiods,  say  29,  rather  than  the  36  specified. 
It  nuiy  be  of  assistance  to  yon  to  adopt  the  "con- 
centric" form  of  coils,  winding  them  in  place 
instea<l  of  trj^ng  to  put  on  the  "formed"  coils 
descrilx-'d  in  the  text.    Also  you  will  find  it  easy 
to  wind  starting  coils  after  the  "Heyland"  plan. 
You  should  make  a  diagram  first,  and  making 
it  yourself  will  fix  the  scheme  in  your  mind. 
Draw  a  stator  sheet  full  size  and  number  the 
slots  from  1  to  24  inclusive.   Represent  a  coil 
that  can  completely  fill  slots  1  and  6,  folded  back 
onto  the  surface  of  the  sheet  so  as  not  to  pass  in 
front  of  slots  2,  3,  4  and  5.    (In  actual  winding, 
a  wooden  form  H  in-      more  thick  should  be 
fastened  over  thesie  slots  at  each  end,  over  the 
bade  edge  of  wbich  the  wire  can  be  passed  as 
successive  turns  are  put  on.    After  the  c<:)il  is 
wound  the  blocks  can  be  removed  and  the  coil 
bent  away  from  the  iron  sufficiently  to  allow 
taping  the  turns  compactly  together,  and  then 
again   pressed   back  into  place.)  Represent 
similar  coils  extending  between  slots  7  and  12, 
13  and  18,  and  Qnally,  19  and  24.    (CoUs  should 
be  wound  in  exactly  similar  manner,  with  start 
in  relatively  same  position,  and  when  connecting, 
join  trie  inside  ends  of  two  adjacent  coils,  then 
the  outside  ends  of  one  of  tlu  se  coils  and  the 
next,  then  the  inside  end  of  this  third  coil  with 
tiie  inside  of  fourth,  and  finally  there  will  be  two 
outside  ends  to  kad  to  the  connection  board.) 
Now  represent  a  coil  falling  slots  5  and  8,  and 
spreading  also  into  slots  4  and  9;  inside  end  will 
bie  at  slot  5,  outside  end  at  slot  9.  Similarly  a 
coil  occupving  slots  11  and  14,  and  tiien  filUng 
10  and  15;   17  and  20,  along  with  16  and  21; 
finally,  22  and  2,  along  with  21  and  3.    As  before, 
couple  first  two  ends  inside,  whereby  one  pair 
of  these  coils  will  be  joined  in  aeries  with  the 
adjoining  pair,  then  two  outade  ends,  then  two 
inside  ends,  leaving  two  outside  ends  for  the 
leads  to  connection  board.    For  110  volts  we 
should  advise  nothing  finer  than  No.  18  wire, 
using  this  size  for  both  windings,  getting  in  aH 
the  turns  you  can.    We  shail  be  glad  to  learn 
of  your  success. 

1/75.  A.C.  Generator.  L.  0.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  is  proposing  to  make  a  nxidel  of  a  dow 
speed  multipolar  machine,  with  revolving  arma- 
ture, and  asks  for  some  general  directions.  His 
sketch  shows  a  design  with  16  radial  poles,  a 
piece  of  thick  7  in.  steam  pipe  forming  the  outalde 
name  and  magnet-yoke.  Armature  is  4  m.  m 
diameter,  but  axial  length  is  not  specified.  A 
speed  of  260  revolutions  per  minute  is  preferred, 
and  while  the  winding  should  oouiBt  of  tbe 
diamond  shape  of  formed  coils,  oo  paxticular 
voltage  or  number  of  phases  nie  impoftant 
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Ans. — Wc  would  suggest  that  you  have  the  stack 
of  aheet  iron  about  1^  in.  thick,  and  cut  with 
48  dots,  making  them  as  large  as  possible,  yet 
not  requiring  the  tfi-th  to  be  less  than  Ha  in. 
thick  at  bottom.  This  number  will  permit  a 
3.phase  winding  to  be  used,  and  be  much  more 
valuable  for  experimental  purposes  than  the 
plain  single  phase  sort,  yet  permitting  single 
phase  currents  quite  as  well  as  one  limited  to 
that  land  only.  When^  you  ^  have  Dn^resaed 
far  ODOof^  to  Inow  the  dmensioiis  of  fido  cores, 
space  for  their  wnnding,  length  of  air  gap,  and 
size  of  armature  slots,  wc  can  advise  you  as  to 
the  requisite  number  of  turns  to  pniduoe  any 
Paired  voltage.  We  should  advise  yoti»  how- 
ever, not  to  try  anything  above  50  or  110  volts, 
and  if  you  needed  higher,  obtain  it  through  the 
use  of  transformers.  If  you  can  get  three  differ- 
ent colors  of  insulation  on  wire,  or  when  winding 
the  coils,  can  mark  their  ends  in  some  distinctive 
manner,  you  will  run  less  risk  of  error  in  con- 
necting them,  and  we  could  the  easier  give  the 

auisite  directions.  For  instance  16  of  the  48 
ta  oottld  have  their  outside  ends  dipped  in 
orange  shellac,  another  16  in  black,  the  rest  in 
white.  The  distinction  between  inside  and  out- 
side ends  you  can  hardly  confuse.  Whereas  all 
48  ccdls  would  need  to  be  put  on  toother,  as  if 
you  were  winding  an  ordinary  direct  current 
drum  armatiue,  you  would  confine  the  first  run 
of  cfinnections  to  every  third  coil.  Join  two 
inside  enrls,  tlien  two  outside  ends,  then  two 
inside  ends,  and  so  on,  having  finally  two  outside 
ends.  TTien  take  coil  No.  2  and  No.  5;  join 
their  inside  ends,  then  advance  to  two  outside 
ends,  and  so  on,  resulting  in  two  more  finjil  entJs. 
Then  with  coils  3  and  6  proceed  in  similar  man- 
ner, getting  six  outside  ends  to  the  final  grouping. 
If  you  wish  a  Y  connection,  join  the  ends  of 
coils  1,  2  and  3;  ends  of  16,  32  and  48  will  lead 
to  collector  rings.  If  you  wish  Delta  connection, 
join  1  with  48,  and  lead  that  to  one  ring:  ^oin 
16  with  17,  and  lead  that  jioint  to  another  nng; 
finally,  32  with  33  for  the  last  ring.  The  cycles 
resulting  from  the  number  of  poles  and  speed 
you  propose,  35  per  aeocmd,  are  rather  out  ot  the 
common  standards,  25  being  largely  used  for 
power  transmissions,  60  for  general  pur|>oscs. 
However,  there  are  installations  oix?rating  at 
40  cycles  in  the  central  part  of  the  State  of  N  v 
York,  and  in  some  Southern  States.  Fifty  cycles 
is  the  standard  European  frequency. 

1776.  Ignition.  S.  V.  K.,  Cooleyville,  Masa., 
asks:  (1)  Can  direct  current  at  110  volts  be 
used  for  operating  the  "make  and  break"  (flash) 
ignition  coil?  (2)  Wliat  other  metals  than 
platinum  are  suitable  for  the  contacts?  (3) 
What  quantity  of  No.  24  iron  wire  should  l)e 
used  in  constructing  the  heating  coils  for  an 
incobalorf  Ana. — (l)  Not  directly,  for  the 
flaah  would  be  too  severe  for  the  life  of  the  con- 
tacts. A  highly  satisfactory  makeshift  is  to 
open  the  cord  circuit  of  some  incandescent  lamp 
that  may  be  convenient,  and  insert  three  cells 
of  some  ample  storage  battery.  Let  the  coil 
connect  to  these  cells.  I>et  the  lamp  run  most 
of  the  time,  and  the  cells  will  always  be  fully 
diaiged.  (2)  There  is  practically  no  substitute 
for  platinum.  (3)  We  do  not  know  what  size 
ol  incubator  you  desire  to  heat,  but  instead  of 
maldns  a  qwctal  resistance  coil,  why  do  yoa 


not  use  incandescent  lamps?  They  form  the 
cheapest  and  most  convenient  form  of  resistance, 
and  of  course  for  a  given  number  of  watts  liberate 
the  same  amount  of  heat  as  from  any  other  sort 
of  circuit.  One  or  more  lamps  may  be  used, 
and  of  different  sizes,  so  you  can  get  as  wide  a 
range  of  heating  capacity  as  deiiired.  By  letting 
the  lamps  be  mostly  immersed  in  a  dish  of  water 
there  wul  be  great  r^ularity  in  the  temperatun. 

1777.  Electromagnet.  L.  J.  A.,  Jacksonville, 
III.,  is  proposine  to  make  an  electromagnet  2  in. 
in  diameter  and  3  in.  long.  He  asks  wnat  should 
the  winding  be  to  produce  the  greatest  lifting 
power  when  connected  to  a  110  vi)lt  circuit,  and 
how  many  pounds  will  that  be?  Ans. — We  are 
not  sure  whether  you  mean  that  the  iron  is  2  in. 
in  diameter  or  that  this  is  the  size  of  the  spool. 
Neither  do  you  explicitly  state  that  the  shape  is 
the  familiar  U.  Is  the  magnet  required  to  lift 
a  weight  some  distance,  or  are  you  interested 
merely  in  the  weight  that  can  be  sustained? 
You  should  make  a  sketch  of  just  wtmt  yoa  hatve 
in  mind  and  then  we  can  advise  yon  quite  defi> 
nitely. 

1778.  Hardwood  Floor.  H.  S.  M.,  Syracuse,  . 

N.Y.,  asks:  How  should  a  hanhvfK>l  (maple) 
Idtchen  floor  he  oiled,  so  the  fli^or  will  retain  its 
light  odor  and  not  be  darkened  as  so  many  oiled 
floors  appear  to  be?  Kindly  give  constituents 
of  the  dressing,  quantity  rcfjuircd  for  given  sur- 
face, manner  of  application  and  frequency  of 
application.  Ans. — The  floor  shouUl  be  scraped 
and  deaned  until  all  roughness  and  dirt  has  dis- 
appeared. First,  the  cracks  should  be  filled. 
A  very  good  filler  is  made  in  the  following  man- 
ner: to  one  part  of  white  lead  in  oil,  add  two  or 
three  parts  of  bolted  whiting,  and  enough  coach 
vamiui  to  form  a  stiff  paste.  This  flooatd  be 
applied  wth  a  putty  knife.  It  will  resist  moist- 
ure, and  when  dry  may  be  sand-pap>ered  and 
rubbed.  Next,  give  the  fl(X)r  two  coats  of  white 
shellac,  allowing  ample  time  for  each  to  dty; 
and  Anally  apply  a  very  thin  coat  of  paraflSn  oil 
with  a  brush  or  a  rag,  and  thoroughly  wipe  off 
any  surplus  remaining  on  the  surface.  This 
oilmg  should  be  repeated  every  week,  or  when- 
ever the  owner  think"?  the  lloor  needs  it.  This 
metho<l  of  floor  treatment  has  a  nuinlier  of  ad- 
vantafus  over  the  wax  or  varnish  finishes.  It 
is  ready  for  use  as  soon  as  applied,  withstands 
the  hardest  wear,  is  easily  put  on,  and  it  costs 
but  little  after  the  floOT  is  once  put  into  condition 
to  receive  it. 

1779.  Telephone  Receiver.  Dry  Battery. 
E.  C.  K.,  Lawrenceburg,  Ind.,  asks:  (1)  How  to 
construct  a  simple  telephone  receiver.  (2) 
Can  a  dr\'  battery  be  restored  and  how?  Ans. — 
(1)  In  the  June  issue  of  the  EUctrician  and 
ifeehanie  there  win  be  an  artide  describine  the 
method  of  constructing  a  simple  telephone 
receiver  and  transmitter  which  will  probably 
meet  aU  of  your  needs.  (2)  A  dry  battery  can 
be  restored,  but  it  is  seldom  a  satisfactory  opera- 
tion. For  a  temporary  restoration  of  «ie  bat- 
teries, you  might  try  the  following  method. 
Punch  nail  holes  in  the  zinc  containing  vessel 
and  stand  the  battery  in  a  jar  (such  as  a  fruit 
jar);  now  fill  the  fruit  jar  with  a  sal-ammoniac 
soluticni  to  within  2  in.  of  the  top  of  the  battery. 
This  method  is  said  to  woik  succeagfuUy. 
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The  Wm.  J.  Murdock  Co.,  of  Chelsea,  Mass., 
have  made  several  changes  in  some  of  their  in.- 
stnunents,  and  have  ^ded  a  new  reoaiving 
tnuu&mner  which  they  believe  should  prove 
poptdar  among  wireless  experimenters.  Among 
the  changes  are  the  improvement  of  their  smaU 
apatk  gap  which  has  been  a  favorite  in  the  past| 
togettwr  with  the  designing  and  construction  ot 
a  new  small  helix  which  ought  to  be  of  great 
interest  to  those  using  the  smaller  powers  for 
transmitting.  The  new  \oo?a^  coupler  will  be 
put  out  at  a  very  low  price,  in  fact  at  the  lowest 
price  that  any  reliable  instrument  has  ever  beea 
put  on  the  market  for  before.  In  addition  to 
these  instruments,  the  Murdock  Company  is 
now  making  in  their  own  factory,  and  of  their 
own  matarial,  three  sizes  of  antenna  insulaton 
whidi  tiwjr  thfaik  should  appeal  to  litt  amateur 
trade.  These  instruments  and  the  insulators 
are  shown  in  the  latest  bulletin  of  the  Murdock 
Compaiqr*  whkli  is  btktg  distributed  this  moolh. 


An  Improved  "Red  Devil"  Bmtfto  Cfamp 

Following  the  policy  laid  down  some  months 
ago  by  the  Smith  &  Hemenway  Co.,  No.  1 50-152 
Chambers  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  to  make  the 
year  1912  memorable  for  the  productions  of 
entirely  new  or  improved  tools,  they  are  now 
putting  on  the  market  an  improved  Haven's 
*Red  Devil"  Clamp,  as  shown  herewith. 

This  Red  Devil  Clamp,  the  makers  s<iy,  is 
the  only  drop-forged  steel  clamp  of  its  kind  on 
the  market  tor  stretching  telephone,  telegraph 
and  farmers'  wires.  Heretofore,  these  clamps 
were  made  with  a  bent-over  loop,  but  the  Red 
Devil  Haven's  Clamp  is  now  tnade  of  drop- 
foised  steel,  doing  away  entirdy  with  the  bent 
loop. 


In  the  illvistration  the  'Intted  lines  show  the 
solid  steel  forgings,  and  the  makers  broach  a  hole 
and  pass  the  slip- neck  through  the  forging,  thereby 
making  it  practically  an  impossibility  to  break 
it.  During  the  life  of  the  patent  on  the  old- 
style  tocjl,  it  was  never  made  in  ihis  way,  and 
the  Smith  &  Hemenway  Co.  announce  that  they 
have  met  with  wondeifal  suooess  witii  this  new 


Red  Devil  Clamp,  having  had  it  adopted  by  all 
the  leading  telephone  and  telegraph  companies, 
The  damps  am  made  of  a  high-grade  drop* 
forged  steel,  are  gun-metal  finish^,  and  are 
packed  one-half  dozen  in  a  box.  They  are  sQ 
branded  with  the  Red  Devil  trade-maik  iiWdi 
carries  with  it  the  Smith  &  Hemenway  GQu't 
nsoal  guarantee  as  to  high  quality. 


The  Blaw  Steel  Centering  Co.,  Westinghrwse 
Building,  Pittsburg.  Fa.,  are  offering  six  [Mues 
for  the  best  plans  and  specificatiims  for  sm^ 
concrete  residences.  The  designs  must  be  sub- 
mitted by  May  15,  1912,  and  the  company  wffl 
then  select  the  ten  which  in  their  ojiinion  p'^ssess 
the  greatest  merit.  The  ten  designs  selected 
will  be  submitted  to  Professor  A.  D  P. 
Hamlin  of  Columbia  University,  who  v\-ill  make 
the  final  selection.  The  prizes  offered  are  as 
follows: 

$100.00  for  the  best  set  of  plans. 
$75.00  for  the  next  best  set  of  plans. 

$50.00  for  the  next  best  set  of  plans. 

$25.00  each,  for  the  three  next  best  sets  of  plans. 

The  competition  will  be  conductetl  under  the 
rule  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  and 
is  open  to  alL  It  is  the  desire  of  the  CcMmpany 
to  receive  suggestive  designs  that  will  Rive  the 
greatest  valuefor  the  expenditure,  and  also  new 
ideas  that  will  tend  to  stimulate  the  oonstructioa 
of  poured  concrete  howes.  It  is  inunaterial  in 
this  contest  whether  the  value  is  secured  by 
utility,  beauty,  novelty,  firqwoof  qualities,  Of  by 
combinations  of  these. 

Following  the  award  of  the  prises,  the  plans 
of  the  successful  contestants,  with  names  and 
addresses  of  the  designers,  will  be  published  in  a 
booklet,  which  will  be  given  wide  drculatioo 
among  prospective  builders  to  encourage  the 
construction  of  concrete  houses. 

The  conditions  governing  the  competition 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  company  at 
th^  Pittsbuq^  Pn^  address. 

We^lare  in  receipt  of  an  interesting  catalog 

from  the  South  Bend  Machine  TcxA  Co.,  ot 
South  Bend,  Indiana.  In  Uie  catalog  are  de- 
scribed and  Ulustrated  their  line  of  screw-cutting 
engine  lathes.  These  lathes  may  be  driven  by 
foot-power,  engine-power  or  by  an  electric  motor. 
All  parts  of  the  South  Bend  lathes  are  inter- 
changeable and  each  machine  when  fin»«fh^  is 
put  under  belt,  operated  and  tested. 


The  General  Electric  Company  is  just  issuing 
its  1912  catalog  of  electric  tans.  The  publica- 
tion is  an  attractive  one,  printed  in  colors,  and 
contains  descriptions  and  iHustrations  of  lbs 

fans  manufactured  by  that  Company  for  use  in 
the  home,  olTice  and  public  |jlaces.  The  lins 
of  fans  comprises  those  suitable  for  use  on  desk 
or  table,  and  which  are  manufactured  with  tm 
diameters  of  8,  12  and  16  in.  All  of  these  hm 
are  convertible  without  the  use  of  tools  or  addi- 
tional  parts,  so  that  any  one  may  Ix;  used  on  a 
hwizontal  surface  or  attached  to  a  wall.  Th^ 
are  made  in  two  styles:  fixed  and  oscillating. 
The  publication  contains  also  illustrations  and 
descriptions  of  the  teiluig  and  column  fans 
manuiactured  by  the  Company,  and,ja  line  of 
supply  parts  for  these. 
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A  Book  of  Valuable  Ideas 
for  Beautifying  the  Home 

FREE! 


We  will  send  you  FREE  our  book  "The  Proper  Treat- 
ment for  Floors,  Woodwork  and  Furniture"  and  two 
samples  of  Johnson's  Wood  Dye  and  Prepared  Wax 

(Thli  text  book  of  ttiiny-two  pagct  i«  very  utraaivc— it  coaodni  eigh  y  lUntuiaoj  (ociy-ioui 

of  wblcb  re  in  color) 

You  will  find  this  book  particularly  useful  if  you  are  contemplating 
building— if  you  arc  interested  in  beautiful  interiors— if  you  want  to 
lecure  tiie  most  artistic  and  serviceable  finish  at  least  expense.  This 
book  is  full  of  valuable  information  for  everyone  who  is  interested  in 
their  home.     Mail  coupon  for  it  today. 

With  the  book  wc  will  send  you  samples  of  two  shades  of  Johnson's 
Wood  Dye— any  shade  you  select — and  a  sample  of  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax— all  FREE. 

Johnson's  Wood  Dye 

dmp.  p    ly  effect. 

Johoion'i  Wood  Dye  ii  •  dye  In  erery  aeiue  of  the  word — it  pene- 
tntea  deeply  Imo  the  wood  brinfins  out  lit  uionl  bonty  wiibool 
iag  '.be  gnin.    It  ^  made  in  fiftcea  bcaiKitul  (tiKle*.  u  ioUowii 


I  UK  be  confuted  wlib  the  ordltary  water  mini  which  r  ise  the 
tnio  of  the  wood— or  oil  «iain«  that  '1o  oof  i^i  bc..cath  the  lorf  c  of 
Ike  wood  or  bnng  out  the  beauty  of  its  (rain — or  ra.  ah  at  a,  wb  h 
nmUf  we  aoc  aoioa  at  all  Imt  oicrely  wiface  coatiojt*  which  pro  m  a 

No.  126  Ught  Oak 
No  123  Dark  Oak 
No.  125  Miision  Oak 
No.  140  Early  English 
I  No.  110  Bog  Oak 


No.  128  Ught  Mahogany 
No.  129  Dark  Mahogany 
No.  130  Weathered  Oak 
No.  131  Broivn  Weathered 
No.  132  Green  Weathered 


HALF  GALLONS  St. 60 


Johnson's  Prepared  Wax 

a  eompJrte  fir>l«h  anJ  poliib  for  atl  wood-floort.  woodwork  and  fumiinre — inclodine  pUnoi    Jou  the 
•r  Miitlon  fumiiu  e.    Johnion  s  Prepared  Waa  abould  be  applied  with  a  cloth  and  rubbed  to  a 
with  a  dry  cMb.  Jt  imparu  a  velvety  prmettlng  finiah  of  (real  beauty.  It  can  be  uied  luccciafully 

over  all  finiafaea     Johnion'a  Artiitic  Wood  Finiabca  ^ 
are  for  aale  by  all  Icadinc  dra£  and  paint  dcalera. 
If  your  dealer  haan'l  them  In  Mock  be  caa  eaaity  ^ 
procure  tbcoi  tbrou(h  bit  iobber. 


^0.  121  Most  Green 
No.  122  Forest  Green 
No.  172  Flemish  Oak 
No.  178  Broivn  Flemish 
No.  120  Fumed  Oak 


Fill  oat  tht  attacked  compon  fat 
booklet  and  fret  samples. 


/ 
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^        Racine,  Wu.^^^*     __otior_  or^  _Vrp« 


Thm  Wood 
Ftnithing  # 
Authori'  ^ 
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Booklet  Edition 
KM.  IV   and  two 
■ampl*   botUM  of 
Johnaon'a  Wood  Dye. 
Seod  meshAclM  hoa.  

and  one  Hun|ila  c*n  of  Jobtk- 
aoo'a  I'raparod  Wax. 
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TELEPHONY 

By  SAMUEL  a  McMEEN 
and  KEMPSTER  B.  MILLER 

Ataktr  4/  **Amtriam  Ttt^um  PrmttM* 
TBB  LATEST  AND  MOST  AUTHOSITATIVB 
WORK  ON  TELEPHONE  ENGINBSRIIIG 

PRICE,  $4.00 

TELEPHONY  is  a  brand  new  work,  just  off  the  press. 
It  ffivcs  the  thc<3ry  and  practice  of  all  phases  of  tele- 
phone cn^pncering.  with  particular  attention  to  recent 
developments  in  automalii;  systems.  Its  treatment  is 
graphic  and  easy  to  understand,  and  so  authoritative  that 
it  •.s-ill  add  to  the  kii  ivvledge  of  the  experienced  telephone 
man.  It  covers  the  iiititalUtton.  maiatenance  aad  opera- 
tion of  all  types  of  tetephon*  ^noni,  ^aaamm  ivittumt 
prejudice  the  recpeetive  merita  df  ouimmI  and  mtnamtie 
exchanges,  and  gHwi  si>edal  attentioa  to  the  vmrioaa 
"troubles"  that  an  owt  in  actual  opentkn. 

The  authors  are  two  of  the  foremost  telephone  enRineers 
in  the  country.  They  have  been  engaged  in  practical 
telephone  work  all  their  lives,  and  have  put  into  the  book 
the  kno'.v'.edge  and  experience  gainol  from  their  loog Mrvlee 
as  praciisintT  engineers  and  consulting  experts. 

The  table  of  contents  presented  herein  is  K^catly  con- 
densed. If  yiu  will  con.sider  each  topic  as  a  general  head, 
which  in  the  text  is  divided  into  many  sub-heads  and 
treated  in  many  pages,  you  will  gain  an  approximate  idea 
of  the  oomprehcnaivaiwM  o(  thia  work.  And  m  havea't 
even  tried  to  give  an  idea  of  the  ouny  valnidtto  tablea, 
formulas,  photos,  etc.,  used  to  iMMafaata  the  text. 

The  volume  contains  960  pagea.  page  nee  7  x  10  in.,  and 
Is  illustrate*!  by  700  drawings.  diaKrams.  photon,  etc.,  made 
especially  for  the  work.  The  matter  ts  set  in  cle.ir  type, 
and  printed  on  a  good  quaUtv  <>f  book  paper.  The  binding 
ll  Ttuum  da  luxe  with  gold  titles. 

Partial  Table  of  Contenta 

Introduction — History  and  DeNclopmcnt.  Chapter  I — 
Acoustics.  Chapter  II — Electrical  Reproduction  of  Speech. 
Chapter  III — Electrical  Signals.  Chapter  IV— Telephone 
Lines,  chapter  V — Transmitters.  Chapter  VI — Receivers. 
Chapter  VII— Primary  Cells.  Chapter  V'lII  -  Magneto 
Signaling  Apparatu.s.  Chapter  IX — ^The  Hook  Switch. 
Chapter  X — Electromagnets  and  Inductive  Coils.  Chan- 
ter XI  —  Non-inductive  Resistance  Devices.  Chapter  Xll 
— Co-idi-nsers.  Chapter  XIII — ('urrcnt  Supply  to  Trans- 
milters.  Chapter  XIV— The  Telephone  Set.  Chapter  XV 
—Non-Selective  Party-Line  Systems.  Chaptar  VI— Select- 
ive Party-Line  Syatenu.  Chapter  XVII— Lock-Out 
Party-Line  Systems.  Chapter  XVIII — Electrical  Hauirds. 
Chapter  XIX — Protective  Means.  Chapter  XX — General 
Features  of  the  Telephone  Exchange.  Chapter  XXI — The 
Simple  Magneto  Switchboard.  Chapter  XXII — The 
Simple  ConiTnon  Bafterv  Switchboard.  Chapter  XXIII  - 
Transf.  r  Svvrrhb..iird.  Cli-iptcr  X.XIV -Principles  of  the 
Multiple  Switchbo,ird.  Chapter  X.XV— The  M.-igmto 
Multiple  Switchho.-ird.  Chapter  XXVI — The  Cximin  v. 
Battery  Multiple  Switchboard.  Chapter  XXVII — Trunk- 
tog  in  Multi-Office  Systems.  Chapter  XXVIII— Funda- 
mental Considerations  of  Automatic  Systems.  Chapter 
XXIX— The  AatMBatieBiaetrie  Company  System.  Chap- 
ter XXX — The  Loriiner  Aatontatie  System.  Chapter 
XXXI— The  Automanual  System.  Chapter  XXXII— Power 
Plants,  Chapter  XX XI 11— Housing  Central  Office  Equip- 
ment. Chapter  XXXIV — Private  Branch  Exchanges. 
Chapter  XXXV'— Inter-Commitnicating  Systems.  Chap- 
ter XX.XVI— Long  Distance  Switching.  Chapter  XXXVII 
—Telephone  Traffic.  Chapter  XXXVIII— Mca-sured  Ser- 
vice. Chai>ter  XXXIX— Phantom.  Sirnplex  and  Compos- 
ite Circuits,  Ch.-\pter|XL — -Telephone  Train  Dispatching. 
Chapter  XLI — Types  of  Telephone  Lines.  Chapter  XLII 
—Open  Wirea.  Chapter  XLIU— CaMca.  Chulter  XLIV 
— Poloa  and  Pole  FlMinB.  Chapter  XLV— vaderground 
Construction.  Chapter  aLV I— Cable  SpUdng.  Chanter 
XLVII— Oflke  Terminal  Cables.  Chapter  XLVlll  — 
Service  Connections.  Chapter  XLIX — Subscribers'  Sution 
Wiring.  Chapter  L — Electrolysis  of  Underground  Cables. 
ChMter  LI — Development  Studiea.  Chapter  LII — Care  of 
■     ~  pter  Llu— TeaUng. 
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Wireless  Telegraphy 

In  response  to  many  reoaeets,  we  publish  below  a  Hat 
of  boolnonwiietew  talag«f>by»  with  the  pcieaa  at 
wejcan  fufiiMi  thatHi  poatpnd* 


BISHOP.  LEON  W. 

The  Wireless  Operator's  Pocketbook  of  Informa- 
tion and  Diagrams. — Thoroughly  describes  lateat 

transmitting  and  receiving  instruments.  150 
i:ius;ratio:is.  All  tables  necessary  for  wireless 
opcra'ors,  one  showing  how  to  compute  roughly, 
sendir.^  and  receiving  distances.    Poll  leather. 

flexible,  pocket  sise  

-     '   SUS  Ctoth  


MASSB,  W.       and  ITKDEItHILL,  C.  X. 
Wireless  Tdegrapby  and  Telephony  Popolarly  Ex- 
plained  

MAVBR,  W, 


TESLA.  N. 

Expeiinients  with  .'Mlemate  Currents  of  High  Po- 
tential and  High  Frequency. — A  classic  work  and 
the  authority  on  the  subject   IjM 

FLEMING,  J.  A. 
Principles  of  Electric  Wave  TWapaplnr. — K  con> 
prehensive  digest  of  wireleia  tautraphy  ia  sO  of 
lu  branches.  Oneof  thamoatcotapl«taMidpne> 
tical  books  ever  pabHihad  on  tUa  anniaet;  mw  aad 

enlarged  edition    fSt 

Elementary  .Manual  of  RaJio-tc;cfc;ra;)hy  aadRlldio- 

tclephony  fur  ,S'.u  icnts  and  Operators. 

HOWGRAVE-GRAUAM,  R.  P. 


kbhukllt.  a.  b. 

Wireless  Tdegraphy  and  Telephony,  enlaited 

reprinted   


Ui 


HARRISON.  NEWTON,  E  E. 

Making  Wirelcs.s  ( )utfits.— A  concise 

plana tion  on  tht-  cDnstruction  and  use  of  simple 
and  inexpensive  wireless  e<^uipmenl.s.  for  sending 
and  receiving  up  to  100  miles,  giving  full  details 
and  drawings  of  appar.^tus.  <b.-iKrams  of  circuits 
and  tables.    12  mo.  cloth,  50  cents;   in  paper 

oovBffs  ••-•••*••■•>•.•>>*.■■••■•■...■■■•■■■.■• 

Wifttim  Telephone  Coostnictioo.— How  to  make 


TWINING,  H.  UV.,  A.B. 

Wireless  Telegraphy  ar.  1  High  Frequency  Blco- 
tricity.— A  n-.ij-r  co-nplrie  manual  containing  de- 
tailed information  for  the  construction  of  tran*- 
formers  of  from  100  watts  to  5  k  w.  ciipiir  ity ;  wire- 
leas  telegraph  and  high-frequency  apparatus,  with 

onthairtheofyaiidapantkn.  1909....  IM 


HOROAH.  AUKBD  POWUI. 

Wireless  Telegraph  CooftfaetloB  lor  

A  manual  oi  practical  infonuatka  lar 
wii^  to  btiild  experimental  adnlew  lai 

which  can  be  considered  as  something  more  than 

tovs.  but  are  still  considerably  less  expensive  than 
a  nigh-grade  cominerci.i!  set.  No  attention  baa 
been  paid  to  the  history  of  the  art,  the  space, 
instead,  being  devoted  to  short  but  complete  ex- 
planations of  the  uses  of  the  various  instruments, 
as  well  as  the  structural  details.  1910  

BAIUR.  OBO.  P..  and  CQHimiOHAM.  Itim  T. 
The  Tula  Higfa-FrequeBey  CoiL  Ita  Cooatraellni 
and  Uses. — Full  utd  etplidt  directions  for  tha 
cottstruction  of  apparatus  needed  for  «cperhsent- 
ing  with  hifth-frequency  currents.  Inls  book 
61U  a  lons-^ralt  vaoaoqr  in  idaatifie  Utantws. 
Tadiorf 


mo.,. 

ROBINSON,  Lieut  Com.  8.8. 

Manual  of  Wireless  Telegrmphy  For  Use  of  Naval 
Electricians. — An  excellent  complete  and  In- 
structive book  for  the  wireless  operator   1^ 


Sampson  Pub.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Most  Practical 
Electrical  Library 

The  Mleclrical  linginucring  Library  is  part  of  llic  International 
Library  of  Technology  that  cost  $1,500,000  in  its  orijjinal  ])rei>aration. 
It  contains  the  kn()^vle<^J^c  given  from  the  life  exptrience  of  some  of  the 
best  electrical  cnRinet.-ring  experts  in  the  country,  edited  in  a  style  that 
nineteen  years  of  experience  in  jniblishing  home-studv  textbooks  h^s 
proved  easiest  to  learn,  to  remember,  and  to  apply.  'There  is  no  other 
reference  work  in  the  w<jrld  that  so  completely  meets  tlie  needs  of  the 
electrician  as  the  Klectrical  Kngineering  Library.  The  volumes  are 
reconnnended  by  the  highest  authorities  and  are  use<i  in  nearly  all  the 
leading  universities  and  colleges.  Not  only  can  they  be  used  to  great 
advantage  by  s\iperinten<ients,  foremen,  and  engineers  as  an  authori- 
tative guide  in  their  work,  but  since  they  can  he  so  clearly  understood, 
even  by  persons  having  no  knowledge  of  higher  mathematics,  they 
can  be  used  by  all  classes  of  electricians  that  are  desirous  of  advancing 
to  higher  positions. 

A  few  of  the  many  subjects  contained  in  the  Electrical  Enxineerins  Library  are  as 
follows:  Electricity  and  Magnetism;  Electrodynamics;  Electrical  Resistence  and 
Capacity;  Magnetic  Circuit;  Elecuomagnetic  Induction;  Primary  Batteries;  Electrical 
Measurements;  Dynamos  and  Dynamo  Design;  Direct-Current  Motors;  Alternating 
Currents;  Alternators;  Electric  Transmission;  Line  Construction;  Switchboards;  Pov^r 
Transformation  and  Measurement;  Storage  Batteries;  Incandescent  Lighting-  Arc 
Lighting;  Interior  Wiring;  Modern  Electric  Lighting  Devices;  Electric  Signs;  Electric 
Heating;  Elements  of  Telegraph  Operating;  Principles  of  Telephony;  Telephone  Circuits, 
Receivers,  Transmitters,  Apparatus.  Bells,  Instruments,  and  Installation;  Magneto- 
Switchboards;  Electric-Railway  Systems;  Line  and  Track;  Line  Calculations;  Motora 
and  Controllers;  Electric-Car  Equipment;  Multiple-Unit  System  ;  Efficiency  Tests;  Energy 
Regulation;  Central  Energy  Systems,  Main  and  Branch  Exchanges-  Common-Battery 
Signaling  Systems;  Bell-Energy  System;  Bell  Trunk  Circuits;  Bell  Toll  and  Testing 
Circuits;  Exchange  Wiring;  Telephone 


Cables,  etc. 

The  Electrical  Library  con  - 
tains  17  volumes  durably  and 
handsomely  bound  iti  ^three- 
fourths  red  morocco.  Each 
volume  is  (iX^^  inches  in  size. 
They  may  Ix'  jnirchased  in  sets 
of  five  or  more  volumes.  If  you 
wish  to  know  more  about  the 
most  practical  electrical  library 
in  the  world, 

Send  the  coupon  NOW. 


J 


*  International  Textbook  Co. 

Bos  930.  SCRANTON.  PA. 


PIcate  »pntJ,  without  further  olillgailun  to  me.  fatl 
(>artLculi«ni  Id  rcffftril  to  vuur  Library  of  Tecb* 
nolo^',  wllb  i}icclal  rclrrrace  lo  ibc 
Elcctrtcil  Library 
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BLBCTRICIAN  AND  MBCHANIC 


PRACTICAL  50c  BOOKS 


Practloml  Dynamo  and  Motor  f^natraotlon. 
A  handbook  of  CunHtnuiive  Dctaik  and  Workshop 
Methods,  used  in  BuilduiK  Small  Machines.  By 
Alfred  W.  Marshall.  Contents  of  Chapters: 
1,  Fiekl  Magnets.  2.  Winding  FieU  Magnets.  8. 
Drum  Armature  Building.  4.  Ring  Armature  Build- 
ing. 6.  How  to  Wind  Armatures.  General  Notes. 
Siemens  or  H  Armatures.  Polar  Armatures.  6.  How 
to  Wind  Arm.itures  (continued).  Drum  and  Ring 
Armatures.  Binding  Wires  and  Repairs.  7.  Commu- 
tator Making.  8.  Br\ish  Gears.  9.  Mechanical  Detaib 
of  Dynamos  and  Motors.  10.  Terminals  and  Connec- 
tions. 131  pages,  133  iUustrations. 

Alternate  Carrent  MMhlnerjr,  by  Gisbert 
Kapp,  Assoc.  M.  Inst,  C.  E. 

FrMtloal  Dyiuuno  Bnlldloir  for  Amatenra. 
How  to  wind  for  any  Output.  By  Frederick  Walker. 
Fully  Hhistiated. 

Induotlon  ColU.  How  Made  and  How  Used. 
Eleventh  American  Edition. 

Dynamic  Klectrlclty,  by  John  Hopkinson.  J.  A. 
Shoolbred.  and  R.  £.  Da\'. 
Dyuaiuo-Electrio  Machines.   Recent  Progress 


in,  bv  I'ruf.  Sylvanus  P.  ThuiiipSOO* 
to  "  Dynamo- Electric  Machinery.** 

DyiittnM».Kleataie  Miyhipfffcly  Ct.TM>Vh 
son,  with  an  introdoctioii  by  F.L.  Pope,  iinraea* 

tion,  revised. 

The  Meaanrement  of  Bleotrlo  Cnrrents. 

Electrical  Mea.suring  Instruments,  bv  James  Swin- 
burne. Meters  for  tkctrRal  EnerRy,  tiy  C.  H.  Wiircl- 
ingham.  Edited,  with  jPrefooe  by  T.  Conuneriord 
Martin.  Wltii  foldiaK  phto  and  BiniwnNis  Uhutear 

tions. 

Klectro-Magnetn,  by  A.  N.  Mansfield. 

Kleotrlo  Light  (or  Country  Houses.  A  practical 
handbook  on  the  erection  and  running  of  snuirinataUar 
tions,  with  particulars  of  the  cost  of  plant  and  mtn.' 
ing.   By  J.  H.  Knight.   Fourth  edition,  leriaed. 

Private  HouM  Klectrlo  LlghtlB^,  by  F.  H. 
Taylor,  A.M.l.E.E.  Describes  modem  methods  in 
wiring  and  fitting,  including  a  chapter  on  small gCim^ 
atin^  plants.   132  pages,  66  illustrations. 

Incandescent  Klectrlo  Llghtlnc.  A  practical 
descri[5tion  of  the  Edison  system,  by  L.  H.  I^timer. 
To  which  is  added  the  Desi^  and  <)i>eration  of  Incan- 
descent Stations,  by  C.  J.  Field,  and  the  Maximum 
Efhcienqr  of  InwwdMfMt  'LwB(i|  hf  Joha  W. 
HowelL 

Teleyraph.  A  handbook  of  tiie  Electro- Mag- 
netic, by  A.  E.  Loring.  Fourth  edition,  revised. 
Metal  Turner's  Uandyboak*  by  Paul  N.  Ha>> 

luck.  A  practical  manual  for  mna%  at  w  loo^ 

lathe.   With  UK)  illustrations. 

Pattern  Maker's  Handybook,  by  Paul  N.  Uas- 
luck.  A  practical  manual  on  the  construction  of  pat- 
teams  for  founders,  with  more  than  lOO  illustrations. 

Mtxlel  Engineer's  Handybook.  A  practical 
manual  on  the  construction  of  model  steam  fn^ines, 
with  upwards  of  100  illustrations.  By  Paul  N. 
HasIncK. 

Maehlne  Shop  AHtlunetie,  by  CoMn  and 
Cheny.  Moat  popular  book  (or  shop  men.  Shows 
how  all  shop  prooiens  are  woibed  out  and  "  why." 
Includes  change  gears  far  catting  any  threads*,  driiis, 
taps,  shrink  and  force fiti;  metric  ayslem  of  meaaora* 

ments  and  threads. 

Practical  Pempectlve,  by  Richards  and  Colvin. 
Shows  just  how  to  make  all  kinds  of  mechanical  draw- 
ings in  the  only  practical  perspective,  —  isometric. 
Makes  everything  plain  so  that  any  mechanic  can 
understand  a  alcetoi  or  drawing  in  this  way. 

Theory  of  tbe  Oae  ■nclne,  by  Dougald  Clerk. 
Third  edition  with  additional  matter,  edited  by  F.  E. 
Idell,  M.  E.  • 

The  Care  and  MamcooMiiit  of  StatlOMHT 
Englnee.  A  pfBCtkal  handbook  for  men  in  chaiga, 
by  C.  Hur^t. 


UlaM  Working  by  Heat  and  Abrasion.  With 
300  EngraTings  and  Diagrams.  Contents:  Appli- 
ances used  in  Glass  Blowing.  Manipulating  Gbss 
Tubing.  Blowing  Bulbs  and  Flasks,  jointing  Tubes 
to  Bulos,  forming  Thistle  Funnels,  etc.  Bk>wingaixi 
Etching  Glass  Fancy  Articles.  Embossing  and  Gild- 
ing Flat  Surfaces.  Utilizing  Broken  Glass  Appara- 
tus. Boring  Holes  in,  and^Riveting  Glass.  Hand- 
working  of  Tek'-,i  iii>e  Specula.  Turning,  Chipping, 
and  Grinding  (ilass.   Tlie  Manufacture  of  Glass. 

Bamboo  i^^oik.  With  177  Engravings  and  Dia- 
grams. Contents:  Bamboo:  Its  Sources  and  Uses. 
How  to  Work  Bamboo.  Bamboo  Tables.  Bamlwo 
Chairs  and  Seats.  Bamboo  Bedroom  Furniture.  Bam- 
boo Hall  Racks  and  Stands.  Bamboo  Music  Racks. 
Bamboo  Cabinets  and  Bookcases.  Bamboo  Window 
Blinds  M isoellaneous  Articles  of  Bamboo.  Bamboo 
.Mail  Cart. 

:tlu<lel  8alllnfr  Tachts.  How  to  Build,  Rig,  and 
Snii  Them.  A  practicil  handbook  for  Model  Yachts- 
men. Edited  by  Pkkcival  Marshall.  Contents 
of  Chapters:  1.  Introductory:  Tyi>es of  VaclJs  and 
Rigs:  Howto  Choose  a  Model  Yacht.  2.  The  Rating 
of  Model  Yachts.  3.  The  Construction  of "  Dug-Out" 
Yachts.  4.  The  Construction  of  "  Built-Up"  Yachts. 

Sjilaaiid Sail  Mijkfaifc  ^rpet  ""^  ™%g»-  ?. 
Raddan  anaStaeruiff TScais.  S.  Notee  on^iling. 
144  pages,  107  illustrations,  IZmo.,  boards. 

Practical  Motor  Car  ItepalriDg.  A  handbook 
for  Motor  Car  Owners  and  i>rivers.  Bv  Eric  W. 
Walford.  Contents  of  Chapters:  1.  The  Motor. 
2.  Ignition.  3.  Cooling  System.  4.  The  Carburettor : 
Exhaust  and  Lubricatum  Systems.  5.  Transmission. 
6.  Frames  Springs,  Axles  and  Wheels.  7.  Tires.  8. 
Causes  and  Effec-ts.  9.  M isceUaoaoas.  IM  pagBS>  W 
illustrations.  l;2mo. ,  boards. 

The  Beslaaer's  Guide  to  Carpentry.  A  prac- 
tical handbook  for  Amateurs  and  Apprentices.  By 
Henry  Jarvis.  Contents  of  Chapters :  1.  Indispen- 
sable Tools.  3.  How  to  Use  tbe  Saw.  3.  Howto  Use 
the  Plane.  4.  How  to  Use  Chisels  and  Gouges.  6. 
How  to  Use  the  Spokeshave,  Axe,  Pincers,  Compasses, 
Gimlets,  Brad  .\ wis,  Hammer,  etc.  6.  Making  the 
Bench.  7.  Timber:  How  Sold,  etc.  8.  Additional 
Tools  and  How  to  Use  Them.  9.  Shartjenins  Tools. 
10.  Home  made  Tools  and  A  pplianc«-s.  11.  Facing  up 


and  betting  out  Work-  12.  Oh  Setting  out  and  Putting 
Togetlier  Work  Joining  at  Other  than  Rishk  Angles. 
IS.  Glue:  How  to  Pnrdiase,  Prepare,  and  Uae.  U. 


How  to  Makejoints:  Use  of  the  Plough,  etc  16. 
Ornamenting  Work,  Curved  Work,  Scribing,  etc.  m 
pans,  90  iihistrations,  12mo.,  boards 


Carving  for  Amateurs,  containing  de- 
scriptions of  all  the  requisite  tools  and  full  instructions 
for  their  use.  By  D.  Diinning.  Contents  of  Chap- 
ters: I'reliminary.  TooLs.  Wood.  Bench, and  methods 
of  hokiinu  work.  Sharpening  tools.  Panel  carving. 
Variouscxamples  for  carving.  Chip-carving.  Antiaue 
carving.  Index.  84  pages. 5C  illustrations aodSfoUIng 
plates.  12mo.,paper.  Price, 40 cents. 

Tbm  At  B,  Oat  Bleetrlclty,  by  W.  H.  Haadmr^ 
croft.  A  simple  and  complete  elementary  book  for 
beginMtS.  (mrTBjOOO  already  sold. 

BnlMbC  Model  Boate.  With  168  Engravings 
and  Diagrams.  Contents :  Building  Model  Yachts. 
Rigging  and  Sailintr  Model  Yachts.  Making  and  Fit- 
ting Simple  M(*del  Bo.its.  Building  a  Model  Atlantic 
I-iner.  Vertical  Engine  for  a  Model  Launch.  Model 
Launch  Engine  with  Reversing  Gear,  Making  a 
Show  Case  for  a  Model  Boat.  ,  ^. 

Smith's  Work.  With  211  Enpravings  and  Du- 
giama.  Cantsnts:  Forges  and  Appliances.  Hand 
Tools.  Drawing  Down  and  Ul^ettiuK.  Welding 
and  Punching.  Conditions  of  Work:  Principles  cw 
Formation.  BendinR  and  Ring  Maki^.  ^MwyUane- 
ous  Examples  of  Forgi  d  WorlL  CraMS.  Mwiju  Work 
and  Die  Forging.  M  i > tw- made  FaqSli  TnoMaBlpn 
lation  of  Stei-l  at  the  Forge. 


SAMPSON  PUBLISHING  CDMPANY 
221  GOLUMBUS  AVE.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


ELECTRICIAN 


TV 


PATENTS 

THAT  PROTECT  AHD  PAY 
BOOKS.  ADVICE,  SEARCH  AND)  C  D  17  C 
UST  OF  mVETTIOPrS  WANTED  {  T  K.  L  d 


tmi  tktteh  or  model  for  (rc«  March 

Beat  K«salt>  Promptzic 


Uixheil  HcferrnCM 
AMarcd 


WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 

iZJ  P  street,  H.W.  WMMnrton,  D.C. 


PATENTS  SECURED 

OR  FEE  RETURNED.  Send  Sketch  for  FREE  KE 
PORT  as  to  Patentability.  GUIDE  HOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT  with  valuable  List  of  Inventions  Wanted. 
SENT  FREE.  One  Million  Uollara  offered  (or  one 
invention;  (16,000  for  others.  Patents  secured  by  us  ad- 
vertised free  in  World's  Progress;  Sample  Free. 

VICTOR   J.    KVAM8    *  CO. 
7a4-TS6  Ninth  Stre«t  WsahlnKton,  O.C. 


PATENTS  SECURED  "JX^^'pirr* 

BUm  C.  RICHARBSOl,  37  Tremont  Street,  Boetoa 

AnocUud  with  Wuhiagtoa  Pitcol  Attonity* 


n«  Meet  Weaderfvl  and  r—rinatlnc  StvAj  of  tiie  A^e 

EVERTBOD Y  thoold  harr  •  eopj  of  lb*  new  "Voltamp  EI«>o- 
trle«l  Producta."  our  ll!-p«r(  CalaloK,— now  read^.  The 
moat  oomplete  and  InterMllnic  bonk  ever  iHurd.  Full  of  illDatratlont 
■ad  deacriptioiu  of  VOLTAHI'  Nov«l(ie«,— Motor*.  Ojiumo*. 
T(i«(Taph  ami  "Wirelea"  InitrumenU.  Spark  ColU.  I.Ainp*,  Klaah- 
UchU.  Traiufonnen,  etc.  Everrthinit:  ElFftrieai  fur  thr  rxprrl- 
■MUr.  The  creatert  line  of  MINIATUKE  ELKCTHIC  HAXU 
WAT8  trrr  (huwn.  CatalOK  with  raluable  coupon  MDt  ODij  for  6 
MU  is  Manipa  or  eoln.  (No  Poalali  aniwerad.) 

rOLTAMP  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO.,  mti  BIdg.,  MLTIMORE,  MO. 


A  STORT    BOOK  FREE 


Vary  tatataatteg  aad  lB«tructlv«  to  tboaa  waatiu  tba  rerr  b««t  edra 
mUoude.  A  postal  tMnaacd  to  if«ckCo.,  1«  Kruwo^a 
R*c«,  RoctMMter,  N.  T.,  tola oiakan  for  oiorc  than  thirty  jrsaf* 
•f  tka  (kmou*  r>.  R  Bartoo  tooU,  will  brla(  H  with  tbeir  catalaroa. 
(la  wrltiac  neation  IhU  m>Kkrlne.| 


Telegraphy  Taught 

im  the  shortest  possible  time 


The  Omnigraph  Automatic  Trans- 
mitter combined  with  standard  key  and 
sounder.  Sends  your  telegraph  mes- 
sages at  any  speed,  just  as  an  expiert  operator  would. 
Five  styles  •S.OO  up  ;  circular  free. 

OfMNIORAPH  mPO.  CO..  41  Coi^Uadt  St..  New  York 


"BUSINESS  POWER" 


New  member  of  Haddock'* 
Power-Book  Library.  Tha 
M»trr  Buildrr  uf'Klnan- 
eial  .\hility  and  Commaodinrr  BuiinrM  I'craonalitj.  A  practical  aiialyiii 
and  iDitnctlno  book  in  the  andersrround  factor*  of  preaent-day  forlan* 
baildinjc,  with  artnal  direction!  for  thoae  who  tcek  commercial  chieftain- 
•hip.  The  rreatnt  book  on  buainn*  power  and  lacceaa  ever  formulated. 
NothlCK  like  it  in  Uteraturr,  An  mi.-vc]o|>edia  of  rare,  leientiflc  rulea, 
metltodi  and  re«ult-i>ru<tticiDic  plant  ^or  every  tiiecrMfuI  huamru  man. 
for  thr  leaden  m  muaeymakinK.  fur  thow  who  are  big  men— or  with  to 
be  Thie  volame  it  brand  new.  inarirrin  field  never  before  entered; 
and  mark  ihie— it  will  be  the  biir  thinx  in  bniinea*  literature  for  yean  to 
come.  Get  the  new  book  at  once.  Money  refunded  if  book  returned 
reriitered  in  flTe  dayt.   8end  for  elrcnlar*.    Price  Cl.tft. 

POWER-BOOK  LIBRART,  AlhAmbre  Sta..  Lot  Angelet,  Od. 


•*mjEl»  itfPLE)  tfPUED 


mm.\  aXLOFEDtUlUDPiDlA 

y      e<  y 

miEI>   WUEB  tfPUtl) 

Hinmcm  ELRrwcmaicniicrn 

»»WM      MWXK  nUMMt 

assr  1^  ;gis« 


^^iSeven  Big  Volumes  of 

Electrical  Knowledge 


This  is  the  gfreatest  electrical  reference  library,  for 
the  expert  and  student.  These  books  are  published 
especially  for  the  ambitious  man  who  is  training  him- 
self for  advancement — for  the  wide-awake  man  who 
is  likely  to  be  ciUed  upon  for  work  outside  of  his 
regular  line— for  the  man  who  needs  at  his  elbow,  for 
ready  reference,  an  accurate  down-to-date  work  on 
Electricity.  Seven  volumes,  3;30O  pages  with  over 
2,G0O  full-page  illustrations,  diagrams,  formulas,  etc., 
printed  in  large,  clear  type  on  special  qaality  paper. 

Sent  AbsolMt«ly  Free — Express  Prepaid 

The  complete  leTai  Tolumea,  not  a  (ample  volume,  will  b« 
»cnt,  e»prt«i  prepaid,  for  »*rf n  d«y»'  f rc«  eiamlnallum  return- 
able at  uur  r  I  prnte.  if  the  bouki  du  not  cunlain  the  infonnition 
you  want.  If  vou  keep  the  booki,  pay  tt.OO  erven  dtyt  after 
receipt  and  IhcD  l^f.Wt  a  iiionlh  until  you'faave  paid  the  epeclal 
introductory  pnre  of  »r.».t«).  The  Table  of  Contenia  below  will 
give  you  tome  idea  of  the  tremrndou*  KO|>e  of  the  work— but 
only  an  examination  uf  the  booke  will  reveal  their  full  value  to 

TOU. 

Ju*t  All  In  and  mail  the  coupon.  Jt  won't  coel  yon  a  cent  to 
examine  the  bookt.  We  koow  they'll  be  aorth  many  tin\ci 
their  colt  In  you.  Mail  the  coupon  now  before  the  btuy  Maion 
txgliu  and  yon  will  receive  yuur  buoki  prompUy. 

".Vhat  You  Can  learn  From  These  Great  Books 

Thiorv— t'»iriil«tn.n.  Drtiirn  and  C'on>trui-tlon  of  Generator* 
and  Motor*— Klrctncal  Meaturemrnle— Electrical  Wtrln« — 
Electric  Welding  Type*  of  Generalom  and  Motur*— Manate- 
ment  of  Oeneratora  and  Motura— Sloraite  Ballenee — Electric 
Lt^hlinr—.Mtematinn- Current  Machinery— Station  Appll- 
ancea- l  ower  Statlona— I'cw  rr  Tranamiwion— Central  Station 
Eu«ineerinc— Electric  Kallwayt,  Includinf  8in«le- J'haae— 
Tlie  Elec  tric  TrlrKraiih-Tclrplione  Kqulpnient,  Syiteinaand 
Operalmn  -  Witeleet  Teleitraph  and  Telephone  —  Telauto- 
graph, l\-li-|{raphoDe.  ett. 


Free  with  every  order 
Received  before  June  1st,  1912 

With  f  rery  act  it  Inrlmled  a  year'e  Cnnaii]liii( 
Membrnhip,  cntitliaif  yoii  to  the  advice  i>f  our 
buainraii  eulCineer  nx  and  lav  expert!  free. 
Tina  will  K^ve  yon  practical  help  in  hand- 
ling  working   problrmi  which    arc  too 
»|ii-ciflc  to  be  taken  up  in  detail  io 
thr  CTclnpnlia.    There  will  be  no 
limit  to  thii  acrvice.   A  aincle  pratf 
Ifiii  aolved   fur  yon  might  b« 
worth  more  lhaa  the  flrat  eo«< 
of  the  booka.  ^ 

.  c  I      I     f  Inatlon.   I  will  Kod  M.OO 

American  School  of  ^^v-ox  "'"''.u  8 

„  ,  Ar  jtyX     •  month  until  I  have  pakS 

IjMT^^nnnivnC^        ^  ll'  W:  other»l»e  I  wtU  notify 

l/UIIC^pUOIKDU:     ^ you  iod  hold  the  booka  vMtJx 

Ckicafo,  ^ ""^^ 

U.S.A.  ^ 
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CTclopedIa  ol  Ap- 
plied Electjlcity  toe 
fe^rn  dayi'  \nK  exam- 
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ELECTRICIAN  AND  MECHANIC 


Foot  and  Power  Uthes,  pu^^r, 

Shapers,  Drills  Milling  Attachments  Machinists' Sup- 
pika.  Chucks.  Tools,  Doffs.   Best  and  cheapest  made. 


Blue  Process  Paper 

Blue  PrinHng 
Drawing  Materials 


OLD  COINS 


$7.71  Paid  for  RARE  dtto  18SI  QMrtan.   t20f»r  ■  Haif-Oallir. 

WepsyaMiApramiuaioiifcBadndsaf  coins.  Keep 
all  noiMy  datiM  before  IBM  •tudMadUm  ttmts  at  * 


for  oar  n«w  lUitBtrated  C<ria  TaliM  Book,  sise  4x7. 

It  nay  mean  your  fortune. 

C.  r.  CLARKE  CBi  CO. 


Rox.  N.Y. 


PRICE 

S7.50 


i^Make  $20  a  Day 

f  w'th  tair  wonderful  Champion  Picture  Ma- 
chine. Takes.  de%'elops,  Jinishes  iihoto  in 
h  tlfmlnate:  SOOan  hour.  No  dark  room. 
E«ntrtwa»  —■■■■■■ry   Photo  Post  Cards 
iin.i  niJttoalaraall  tin-  mir  '  >'..rj  c--,]r,  t.:i>,  ,  V 

V-i.-- '.Br.  boM.  Wnto  <i.r  h  r.-..  T.   'ir  ,.;r 

AMERICAN  MINUTE  PHOTO  CO. 
S«»  MatfO  mik.,  D«pt.  B-&li8,CMc«KO,  111. 


IMalo(ll*.tS 


VACUUM  PUMPS 

kW*  for  Stationary  ,utd  Fortalie 

'*     ^  Vacuum 

Cleaniiig  Outfits 

VERY  POWERFUL 
Take  up  their  ov>h  war 
BfR6JsliRM.,lliwVarii.UJ.A. 
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The  oldest,  largest  monthly  Collectora'  Paper.  Over 
100  pages,  each  Issue  replete  with  interesting  rra ding  aad 
advertising.  Illustrated,  pertaining  to  Stamps.  Guioh 
Coins.  Post  Cards.  Bntii*  CofafMlfiaaala,  Old  Booki, 
Old  Weapons.  Relies  of  all  Mods,  Fbeak,  ate.  Over  SJM 
psges  Issued  in  two  years. 

An  unlimited  expensive  tr.eritori  jus  feature  li  the  publi- 
cation in  each  numt>er  of  illustrations  of  leading  collector! 
and  dealers  of  the  world.  A  possessor  of  complete  files  bosa 
valuable  and  interesting  collecticm  worthy  o(  preservatioe. 


I,  50  cents.  Includes  a 
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My  New  Magazine 

INVESTING  for  PROFIT 

TMi  wendmrM  magtubim  h  thm  **hiontor*»  Brain 

Partner"  and  often  referred  to  aa  the  "Little 
Schoolmaater  of  the  SCIENCE  OF  INVESTMENT." 

Don't  invest  a  clollar  anirwhere  untfl  you  at  least 
read  Investing  for  Profit  Magazine 

"Every  investment  he  touches  turns  into  money."  This  is  a  common 
every  day  cxprc!>siun — no  doubt  vou  know  a  few  such  men  amon^  your  acquainttUICet. 
Thcac  roea  do  not  follow  bliml  luck— they  have  mutered  the  law  of  Financial  Succcm. 
Yoo  may  watch  them  conceive  and  carry  out  their  financial  ^lans  tuoceaafully>-and 
]FiNi  kiiow  they  are  not  mentally  stronger  than  you  aic.  But  it  i*  the  KNOW  HOW 
in  conjunction  with  brains  that  counts. 

The  education  neces&ary  to  transform  mind  conceptions  into  visual 
realities  is  the  element  neceanry  to  bring  wealth  to  the  dreamer.  Until  you  learn 
the  real  earning  poiver  of  your  money — the  difference  between  rental  power  and 
earning  power— the  underlying  principlesof  incorporation— the  scicntc  of  investing — 
don't  iuTcat  a  dollar  in  anything  anywhere. 

Investing  for  Profit — A  Liberal  Financial  Education 

I  claim — nnd  I  can  prove  it  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt — that  my 
maga/iiR  Ikih  not  only  made  thousands  of  dollars  for  ita  readers— but  it  has  S/W^ED 
them  front  losing  many  thousands  bf  dollari  in  unwiae  inrestmeots.  *  Until  my 
magazine,  Investin|r  for  Profit,  appeared  the  mall  invettor  never  had  an  opportunity 
tn  nitk  for  and  receive  htmeit,  unbiased,  lound,  logical  advice  and  counsel  in  the 
science  of  investment. 

Think  this  over.  What  are  you  worth  today  ?  How  much  do  you 
expect  to  be  worth  ten  years  from  now  ?  And  how  are  you  going  to  build  your 
fortune  if  you  do  not  take  advantage  of  the  best  advice  and  counsel  you  can  possibly 
pfet  on  the  subject  of  investing  for  profit  ?  Just  so  surely  as  there  is  a  law  of  pravi- 
tation,  so  \•^  there  a  law  of  financial  success.  Without  money  you  can  accomjili>h 
practically  nothing — so  if  you  have  $5  or  move  per  month  to  invest,  read  my  magazine. 

Why  I  make  this  Free  CMfb* 

It  is  the  ambition  of  my  h'fe  to  give  to  the  great  masses  of  the  American 
people  for  the  firrt  time  in  their  lives  comprehensive  instruction  in  the  science  of  in- 
vestment— the  knowledge  which  bankets  and  financiers  hide  from  the  masses —  the 

true  inwardness  of  the  great  problem  of  scientific  and  profitable  investnient  p!a<  in^ 
this  information  before  you  in  facts  and  figures  which  you  can  easilv  mult  island. 
The  rich  man  KNOWS  the  science  of  investment  — the  poor 
man  unwittingly  permits  himself  to  lack  this  knowledge. 
This  is  the  mission  of  my  magazine — it  is  free  to  yoo  for  six 
months  for  the  asking.  In  rc<iuesting  it  you  promise  nothing 
— obligate  yourself  in  no  way.  I  am  glad  to  send  it  to  you, 
for  nearly  everyone  subscribes  at  the  full  $1.00  price  after 
reading  it  free  tor  six  months. 
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Telephone*  nnd  Mlcropbonea.  Making  and 
using  simple  forms  of  telephones  and  miarophones, 
with  29  illustrations. 

Model  Kteam  Knrlne  De«l|ri>>  A  hajidboolc  for 
the  Dcsinner  of  Mtiall  Mtxiel  Steam  Engines,  including 

E'nal  tables  and  calculations  for  spMd,  power,  pro- 
ons  of  pumps,  compound  migines,  and  vihe 
ams.  By  Robert  H.  Db  Vignibr.  Contents 
of  Chapters :  1.  Various  Types.  Speed  of  Model  En- 
gines. 3.  Power  Calculations.  Materials.  3.  Feed 
Pumps.  4.  CoonxHiad  EngifWB.  0.  The  Valw  DiB- 

ffram.   6.  EngUw  LBTOVt  PBttam.  Iflt  pagM,  M 

Illustrations. 

Model  Nteani  Engines.  How  to  Understand 
Them  and  How  to  Run  Them.  ByH.GRKENLV.  In- 
cluding examples  of  statmnary,  locomotive,  portable 
and  marine  engines.  With  diiierent  kinds  of  boilers 
and  methods  of  getting  up  steam,  as  well  as  engine 

tails  and  valve  mecnanisms,  etc.  87  pages  and  CS 

Mod«l  Rallwara,  by  W.  J.  Basshtt-Lowkx. 
Contents :  Choice  ot  size  and  gauge ;  clockwork,  steam, 


and  efectric  locomotives;  miniature  raihran; 
model  locomotive;  tin  nil  formBtiont;  scale  B 
 laiiailnBl 


the 


permanent  way;  model  railway  sigoaltl 
model  stations,  rolling  stock,  etc. 

BrsMa  and  Iron  Fonndlng.  By  Joseph  E.  Dan- 
gerfield.  Tte  leading  ulcerations  are  described 
step  by  step  in  connection  with  casting  from  patterns 
made  as  in  "  Pattern  Making,"  for  the  construction  of 
a  lathe  as  in  "  Buikiing  a  Lathe,"  with  a  few  other 


£•  DangBifiBld* 


examples. 
Pattern  Maklagw 

Methods  explained  ttBp 

the  actual  p.itterns. 

BalldlngR  l.athe.  By  A.  W.  Rurford.  AM  I  (  .E. 
The  minutia-  of  preparing,  assembling  and  hnii»hing 
the  casting  as  jier  "Dr.ass  and  Iron  I-ounding,"  from 
patterns  built  as  per  "  Fatti-m  Making,"  to  form  a 
workmanlike  lathe  for  a  nu<hanic. 

How  to  Build  a  Gasolene  Motor.  By  James 
F.  Gi  II,  B.  Sc  Mechanical  and  electrical  detaUi  made 
clear,  and  the  steps  in  buikiing  a  motor  cycle  idOj 
given. 

.How  to  Build  a  Bicycle.  By  H.  R.  S.  Williams. 
Step  by  step  in  the  building  of  a  machine  for  foot 
power,  and  of  one  for  use  with  a  petrol  motor  as  de* 
saribea  in  "  How  to  Build  a  Gasoline  Motor." 

Mechanics  for  Young  America,  Howtobuild/ 
boats,  water  motors,  windmills,  se.irchlight,  burglar 
alarm,  ice  boat,  water  hu  \ cie.  i.abiiis,  caapBi  ClOCkB* 
fishing  tackle,  kites,  model  railway,  etc. 

Tbe  Beginner's  Guide  to  the  Lathe.  An 
elementary  instruction  book  on  turning  in  wood  and 
niftal,  by  P.  Marshall,  76  pages,  7C>  illustrations. 

Metal  Working  Tools  and  Their  Uses.  A 
handbook  for  young  m<'chanics  and  apprt-nticr-s. 
Shows  how  to  use  simple  tools  retjuirt-d  in  metal  work- 
ing and  mo<lel  makinp.  Illustratfil. 

Tools  and  Their  I'ses.  Deicribes  the  more  com- 
mon tools  for  wood  and  metal  working,  w  ith  iotttiifr 
tioDs  how  to  keen  In  order,  to  sharpen,  and  to  osi 
them,  with  a  number  of  hints  on  home-made  tools. 
Illustrated 

Standard  8«raw  Tht— dli  A  GuidB  to  Staad- 
ard  Screw  Threada  and  Taiat  DiDla.  (Saudi  aiaca.) 

Illustrated. 

Threads  and  Thread  Catting,  by  Colvin- 
Stabel.  This  clears  up  m.nny  of  ttie  mysti  ries  of 
thre.id  cutting,  such  as  doubl'-  .in'l  tripK-  thrcnds,  in- 
ternal til  re  ids,  catching  threads,  use  of  hobs,  etc. 
Contains  .1  lot  of  useful  hints  and  several  tables. 

Torulug  and  Boring  Tapers,  by  Fkkd  H. 
COLVIN.  A  plainly  written  expf.uiation  of  a  subjt-ct 
that  puzzlis  many  a  mectianic.  This  explains  tiie  dif- 
ferent ways  of  designating  tapeis,  gives  tables,  shows 
how  to  use  the  compound  rest  and  gives  the  tapers 
moatlr  used. 


Drafting  of  Cams,  by  Louis  RoutLLins.  The 
laying  out  of  cams  is  a  serious  problem  unle^  you 
know  how  to  go  at  it  right.  This  puts  you  on  tbe 
right  road  for  practically  any  Idnd  of  cam  yon  are 
UEdy  to  run  up  against.  If  s  ^in  English,  too. 

Maclianleal  urawlng,  simply  explained.  Use 
of  iastnaients,  reading  and  setting  out  dawings,  ink- 
ing ia  and  finishing,  drawings  for  reprodnctiaDrktter- 
lng.with44Ulastrati(ms. 

How  to  B«*d  •  Workshop  Drawtngr-  By  W. 
Longland.  The  methods  and  con  ventiom  of] 
ical  drawings  explained  and  illustrated  tor 
young  draoghtsmen  and  machinists. 

Domeetio  Electrical  Work,  by  W  A.  WiTT- 
BECKER.  Concise  and  practical  directions  for  plunib- 
ers,  tinners  and  hardware  dealers  on  how  to  wire 
buildings  for  bells,  alarms,  annunciat(>rs,  and  for  gas 
lighting  from  batteries.  With22diaciaBM>  OaaHBdB 
noerevious knowledge  of  electridty. 

Tbe  Bllde  Rnle  aad  How  to  Uaa  It,  by  Fbbd 
T.  HoDCisu N .  This  is  a  compilation  of  exphftations^ 
rules  and  instructions  suitable  for  madnatea  %md 
othera  interested  who  wish  to  master  Oia  ttia  «  flna 
tune«aving,  calculating  instrument. 

The  Enjglneer's  Slide  Kule  and  Itn  Applica- 
tions, bf  William  Tomkbs.  A  complete  investiga- 
tion of  tna  pciadplaa  aod  vm  at  tha  S^umiH  Snaa 

Rule. 

Practical  Electrlca.  A  lllllTaHil  handy  book  on 
everyday  electrical  matters,  lachlding  connections, 
alarms,  batteries,  bells,  carbons,  indttcnon  and  resist- 
ance coils,  dynamos, measuring,  ndcrophones^inotors, 
|da|jhoaw^^onographs,  pbotophones,  etc  135  pages. 

Gas  and  Oil  Knginen.  A  practical  handbook  on. 
with  instructions  for  cure  and  running.  Illustrated. 
A  full  explanation  of  the  parts  and  working  of  tlvMe 
popular  motive  powers. 

Soldering.  Bracing,  and  the  Joining  of 
MetAls.  Hy  Tiios.  Bolas,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C.  l  ull  in- 
structions for  making  and  using  soft  and  hard  solders, 
and  for  joininE  numy  kinds  of  metal  under  varring 
cooditioBS.  with  iuustrations  of  the  tools,  vanoas 
methods  of  aoldeiinK,  brazing,  etc 

Brwdnir  Boldertng.  by  Jambs  F.  Hobart. 
A  complete  course  of  instruction  in  all  kiada  of  haf4 
and  soft  soldering.  Shows  just  what  toab  to 088^  how 
to  make  them  and  how  to  use  them. 

How  a  htf-am  Kngine  Works.    By  \V.  E.  M. 
Curnock.    The  jirifitiples,  terms,  and  calculations 
that  underlie  the  de^iKning  and  wc  rk^ii;^'  of  staUB 
gines  are  clearly  explained,  with  diagrams. 

The  LioeoniotU  n,  simply  explained.  A  first  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  locomotive  engines,  tlieir 
designs,  construction  and  erection,  with  a  shoct  4 
chism,  and  96  illustrations. 

Slmpie  Selontlllo  Experiments.   How  to 
form  entertaining  and  instructive  experimenta  1. 
simple  home-made  apparatus,  with  58  illustrations. 

simple  Chemical  Kxperlments.  A  sories  of 
instructive  experiments  in  inorganic  chemistry.  By 
T.Thoknk  Baki  k.  Describes  how  to  fit  up  a  bbo- 
ratory  and.<ppar.ituscheaply_,and  how  to  make  nuiner- 
ous  interesting  and  instructive  experiments. 

Simple  rbotographlo  Experimenta.  A  series 
af  inrtructive  aaparinif  nU  in  Flactteal  Photoipaphy. 
BfT.  T.  Bakbr.  es  pases,  14  llkutrations. 

The  Slide  Valve,  simply  ex|>lained,  by  W.  J, 
NANT.   Revised  edition,  considerably  enli 
first  rate  little  book  toi.  kwooMiva  and  stitiaaafya^ 
gineers,  fuempn  and  all  tatWHtad  In  ttB  aBda  ytum. 
83  pages,  41  illustrations. 

The  Flrcniau's  Guide  to  the  Care  and  Manage- 
ment of  Boili  rs.  by  Karl  P.  Dahlstrom,  MTe., 
covering  the  follow  ing^subjects:  Firing  and  Economy 
of  Fuel;  Feed  and  ^^'ater  Line;  Low  Water  ana 
PriminR:  Steam  PRaauiB}  Ckaning  and  Blowinw 
Out;  General  IMractiooa.  A  thoroughly  practicml 
book. 
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Answers  on  Automobiles 


What  you  get  out  of  a  Car  depends  more  on 
the  Man  at  the  Wheel  than  the  Car  itself 


JUST  OUT 


AUDELS 
ANSWERS 

AUTOMOBILES 

CARE 
RUNNING 

AND 

REPAIR 


1912 


THIS  new  book  on  the  practical  care  and  management  of  Motor  Cars, 
explaining  in  Questions  and  Answers  the  principles  of  construction 
and  oi>eration  in  a  clear  and  helpful  way,  illustrated  with  380  diagrams  and 
drawings,  making  it  of  great  value  to  the  intending  purchaser,  driver  and 
repair  man. 

Don't  have  breakdowns.  Keep  your  machine  in  perfect  adjustment 
and  running  order  by  knowing  your  car,  and  that  is  how  "AUDELS  AN- 
SWERS ON  AUTOMOBILES"  can  help  you. 

In  this  512-page  book  the  symptoms  are  diagnosed  in  such  simple  lan- 
guage that  a  beginner  can  understand  the  why,  and  that  will  enable  you  to 
get  more  service  and  speed  from  your  machine. 

Even,'  rattle — every  jar — every  noise,  is  a  symptom  that  you  can  cure, 
by  knowing. 

With  this  as  a  guide  you  will  keep  your  car  in  running  order  365  days  a 
year — each  day  you  can  obtain  a  greater  efficiency  from  it.     n  *       ^  1  r  A 
Order  today.    Highly  endorsed  by  men  who  know.     JT TICC  ^1.3U 
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This  is  the  New  Fox  No.  24 


Nothing  equals  this  ^ew  Fox*  It  Is  a  typeiivrlter  that  will 
meet  the  approval  of  the  most  critical  operator.  A  single 
demonstration  will  convince  anyone  of  this.  We  will  make 
It  at  onr  expense  II  you  will  give  us  your  permission* 

The  New  Model  No.  24.  is  a  Visible  Writer  having  a 
carriage  to  accommodate  jpaper  lOH  inches  wide — 
Double  Forward  Carriage  Release — New  Patented 
Removable  Ribbon  Spools,  automatically  reversing  and 
oscillating  the  ribbon — Tabulator — Back  Space  Key — 
Two  Color  Ribbon  —  Stencil  Cutting  Device — Card 
Holder — Interchangeable  Cartages  and  Platens — In- 
destructible Key  Tops — Light  Touch — Easy  Action — 
Noiseless — Durable — Sent  on  Ten  Days  Free  Trial — 
Sold  on  Eas/  Payments. 
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TISSeLCS  CYCLOPiEDIA  OF  Ml 

6,500lLLUSTRATrONS  30.000  I 


r          Edited  by 

If  You  Want  to  Make  Anything 

1         Assisted  by 

PAUL  N.  HASLUCK 

Consult  These  Volumes 

1    100  Practical  Experts 

EV'I'RY  Mrrti  inic.  Fnitlnrrr,  Sciential.  T'.>ttiirr,  Itimlvinan  an>l  Mm  with  a  IloVihy  iho^ld  own  i  Mt  ol  tbne  bonks.  The  work  b  not  onif  oi 
ft'-  cloy  ^  "."  M'''  l<>nu  »,  1  le  i  Irii  jn  '.  S^imlsrv  I'lM  ■n:,.ir»  ihnavir.^li  of  .irlc!p«  »ri!tcn  ivt  tht  HinJrnun  ibcKit  the  housp,  faim  and 
"■Ip-  ;  I'lf  I'H'  ne  ohu  liWrt  to  nuke  tliin;>.  Iri.m  .1  m»Vh-h  -litrr  !■>  ^  x  A'tui  I  .rnlt'irt— Imtti  a  »ti<rcIl>»rrow  l<i  a  carrlaier  or  motor  tiody.  The 
V<<v  <>1\.>  i>  If.>f..-ik!  Ii  'w  I"  )>i\  l>r.ilri^  ,ini1  h  .i.'S  wilt  (in<l  thne  t^>li>itiri  A  never  rtiiliiiK  ii»|iiraiiun.  Kcad  the  Uescriptiou  below;  ihea  let  iti 
n:m\  vxu  iheKt  lui  e^jbnnn  <*i<>n  t>rf  "fr  yuu  pu>(.li4^r. 

This  Famous  Mechanical  Library  Sent  You  for  Examination  on  Receipt  of  $1.00 

y>i  /ii  '. '•■  T  I  '  U'  "  I  ■  ,  !  [t  1  iiv  -.'  1-.  .  \  M!i  :hl^  .  ..fri;.>fr  ri \  r  \  i .:i n i  r  « ■ -iIl  .it  uij^e  ou  .it,;ir-.\al.    11  you  liuii' t  keep  the  buoks.  tbe 

I! '  ill.  .  :<-•  A  r  ' i;  I  XI  I  '>  1.         1a.  .■        t  1 1  i  y.'iir  ?;  iK).  lih^s  .itij  ex|.fu»ri. 
r'accoll^C  r'v«>lfiniPlli!a  ni  Xlfphunipfi      '^f  ■» 'i*"'<'lili^e -ork,  »rU  prlntnl  and  bawliomely  tvwnj  tn  five  volume*.  Wrttten 
VdSSCIl  a  VjVIW|IUCUia  WI  .llc:Vll4lllll.9   i,v,,  m,,i1  oI  sWillul  an.l  ulentcl  niethanhal  and  technical  writer.,  under  the  d;rrct 
t.|itnf%lii|)  III  I'jiil  N.  il^s^ii'  W.  the  i>  triiHHt  wiitrr  on  mr^luni.a!  kul'in.t«.  every  ilem  the  tu.  l  ctnitritMition  ol  .in  expert.    The  coraptete  wiwk 

ciiiit.ilru  I'VT  '.'■''1'  illj<.'r  t' iriS  Ai.d  'O,i>0O  scs-.ifltcly  l:iile>r.|  .iMile^;  (.vrr  .'.'.iM.DOO  oofds.  The  fi\e  volume*  numher  1*60  pages  lo  all:  each 
TuluMi'-  nir^iiiti'i^  7S'  I" iix'.iev:  »p-iii;lv  Kmii-.l  m  ".I.-i.t  c»Ir.i  d  itj'  Ir  cl.tth  1  n  lnif.  »ilh  letterinif  in  ifuld.  We  know  you  will  lie  arnxfeil  by  the 
%.  <.[>!•  ..1  I .  ..I'll  l'-1fD»-.»  ..1  M.n  ». Ill; .  A  |iiv;rrlv  e».itiiir.atl..n  is  llirt.nlv  mctli...l  ri(  mIc  thai  wiil  do  It  )uit(ce.  That  l»  why  we  make  yoo  thic 
<.iil.  111.'.  ■  .  t  !  •  !  I  >•  I'l-  I  r-  \  .1  n.t-  rn  s.-ur  humr  jt  nur  exi*nie,  with  .  it  ..t;|i^4t'<>i)  lu  keep  lliem  iinlru  ><7ii  are  Ulltfied. 
Vm»  IIiP  Pr!ir'lif*'ll  \Il><'h'inip  l>'^^*<'-'l  riie>h.ii.)C  »ill  tmd  in  t)i»  wurk  thnuunds  oi  ariiUet luch as:  Splodlc  raolder  irie 

rUi    lilt   riai-II^UI  .llt  V  IKIIIIV    ire.iaie  p'.»pf!  rramii*  um-iI  m  (Irillmif  Imle*;  chiuk?  lor  holding  muU  tool»ii>  Uthe:  electnc 
nift.  r  .   ni."  ■    I.  -  .  I  I.  ■  ■     •  1  r  I  I  i:  ■    i  i    •  nd ;  l.iiKiriK  ^«MrIs  :  lediu  li.it  hiijh  ptrvxiire  ol  electric  circuit ;  tall  vice  lor  wood-wnrker'* 
t<iivl»:  tniih  J  riiirr  V  u|lr^;s:  f**4,*i- i.,(ihir  *|"-ri|  i.|  e'ctln.   ii)«ili»r«:  I'ml  li.r  cutting  rniinrl  Imles  In  sbert  metal;  tube  Ignition  Inr  utiall 
oilcrn;.iif:        -.i- rr^  !•  i  e  |.i.<i«  |i.i.e  i.r  V.r.li  l"r  »tlclliiit  .iiid  luttlnf  nipl»l%.  riivi:rssc<-.a1iti|f  lur  in>a  patterns ;  u*e»  ol  thunt  cml»  : 
tkp.ii iiik*  ■lyii.iiiMi  l.nivl.*' .  I. '  I'  K  ''ixe  I.  f  i.sr  in  I  .irili'iim^  iJerl ;  ti'.iini;  electro  iguitioD  to        engine;  grindlag  uni  polithmg 
ii>rt.iN  U  r  J  lii^li  fihi^li;        "lilir.t       ci  t  ..I  t  .||<-  I  rti«:il,  e!i.,etc.  SAIDpCOn 

Some  General  Sublcct-Hcadinfls  ll^i^L'^tX^ t.:^'.^^^^^^  co. 

— i;  .1  11  .il  Im^-    II..  1. 1  •  l-.iillu.^'— >  r  , ,   !•. — (  lirrniials  .ml  I  lieiiiiKir*'  —  (.■!r;inin(f  and  Rerovatiog  —  Coach-  131  ColambiM  A»«. 

Imil  1.  ..n.  rrtc-- c  I  T  ju  .r.,{  I  ir.tr  .  i,.  n".  —  1»> '-Intf  —  I- If  triutv  — I'i!il<n$ini}  —  Mn.iniriiiiir— l-nk'ineeriog  BoMon,  Maaa. 

—  I  nicr  <i  inc  -I'n'.  iii.  !■  i;>  — I  II  liink;  —  1  «!.;..•  i\r.  —  .tnd  I  iltctirif  —  l-iieprooting  —  l  l-jun  —  l  urnace*—  CKXTLKKKMr—  I  enclose 
f"t.ii.— • .  mi-rs  —  Ciitlnit  —  <>l.i^i  —  < <fi!iiir  —  « .i.ii" -Mill  I- if.iriiik    lie jtiiig.AprMfU'uj-  Ill.iriiiTi.itiii^ — InUving            herewith    Si  00    lot  which 

—  Ituiv  |r«^rlrl^•  VI  ..rk  —  L.imps  l.«niifiiS!- Iri—  l.e.sl'.cr  \V..rkiriir— |.ejne»-l.iTti.>irjfhv— l.-jliri.  kindly  tend  me  carriage  pfc- 
citinif-Mji  Imirft— M.i'I'-i — Mi-I..l  WntWink:  .M"al»  and  MrM:!iirvrv  —  M., dcllliiif  —  M..Virk— Moulding  paid,  for  (rre  eiaminatloD.  ou« 
Mai  IdUi-n  —  r Hills  —  rjprr— I'-nini:  —  I'll.. lii|tT.i|.liv  -  Pill's  —  I'iiMrp— I'l-JiiiMng— I'.Mier)  —  I' .mltiy  coiiipleie  «et  olCaoeU't  C»cU»p:»  '  » 
Aiipl.An  M  — rrr»*e»— JViiiliji;—  I'jint-N  -kedninj-  Kelr.irrf»ti..n  — K'H.'inc— Kin)e\— S»nd—  <,|  Mcvluniin,  in  ftve  vuluma.  l' 
S,mli  .M.in  — S.n«»  -  TM»*— h-4rvev,i.^--Sii.t' I'linir  — v-M'*  — b..l.)er-Sl.iiri..«i:nf— Si.inr  —  unrli-r»tijo.l  that  I  may  cianine  the  -  < 
—S-  .»•-«.— Tani.nvf-I  ..«i.|.fiiA—Tr<».i.  .tr  i— Tiiir.tf— Iinilci— T.-uli  -  L"|.|ii.;%tery  —  V.ilves           f.vc  .Uy-*.  and  ill  do  not  wi*h  to  keeji  tt, 

—  Vriirrrli^-  V\  trv...il-i;ir    W  UfrkiLn'.  1  agree  <o  nolily  you  and  hold  tulnect  to  your 

Books   al    Oim   tipPnse  i-rir-tinir.  nr.l  111.,  wun.lorful  funJ  i.(  infurmm,..ii  ii>.,n  five  i|jv»  and  the  Irulance  0HI6.OO  in  in*t«lmei»t»oi  fiOO 

tiiitiK.       "  wnnt  ).'U  '11  ••ii.nTiiitf  »i  ih'.f^iiu'iity.  '..rw.-  kf,..w  y.ni  will  I.r  .njti-klv  im-  [»er  rnunth  until  paid.    It  K  iurther  understood  tliat  yoa 

ur  "'.'"  'n  '-'''^''"'*!*'"'''"^^^  '    T^'^^t'h /iv,";;'"";;;:."./^  wi:t  rei  ipiu 

»  1:1  f  (•..•'.;•..■   'I,  carriait.*  IwhJ.    !  .  r  at  li.*' rntj     (hit  ^  v\«r 

ttiD*.  V. Ill      n..t  1.^*1, tit.  notify  ii.»  nin)  r     .     .   ,  iii  r  1  it.  an.i  we  .vri--.  r«.\MK. 

to  rrturn  tb*  dollar  vi#iiliav»'  unnt  u«.    If  >tiu  ».'■•■(«  Ihr  ti'>jl.a,  pay  uu  Sl  iCl 
within  nvv  ilay*.  and  thvlialancn      OUa  m-Tith  uniil  piiitl  Alil>KKS>  . 

SAMPSON    PUBLISHING    CO.    >    OtCl^PATION  OR  I-.«l  l^lVE»t  

aai  OolnnibUH  Ave.,  lioHton,  M»M.^  Send  ibi»  croupon  or  copy  of  it 


ELECTRICIAN    AND  MECHANIC 


CHRISTIANITY  is  the  greatest  fact  in  history.  The  early  Christians  endured  martyrdom 
rather  than  forsake  Principle.  A  picture  shown  in  Riuhath's  History  depicts  87,000 
people  assembled  in  the  Coliseum  at  Rome  to  witness  the  Christians  given  to  the  lions.  In 
such  a  scene  may  be  read  the  inevitable  doom  of  the  Empire  tnat  ruled  the  world. 
The  blood  of  the  Martyrs  is  the  seed  from  which  Christian  civilization  sprang.  If  you  would 
know  the  history  of  mankind — every  sacrifice  for  principle,  every  struggle  for  liberty,  every 
conflict  and  every  achievement,  from  the  dawn  of  civilization  down  to  the  present  time — 
then  embrace]  this  splendid  opportunity  to  place  in  your  home  the  world-famed  publication, 

Ridpath's  History  World 

ELECTRICIAN  AND  MECHANIC  readers  are  invited  to  send  for  our  46-page  /r^e  booklet 
of  sample  pages.  A  coupon  of  inquiry  is  printed  on  the  lower  comer  of  this  page  for  your 
convenience.  Tear  off  coupon,  write  your  name  and  address  carefully,  and  mail  vVe  will  name 
our  low  price  and  easy  terms  of  payment  only  in  direct  letters  to  those  sending  the  coupon.  Dr. 
Ridpath  s  widow  derives  her  income  from  the  royalty  on  this  History,  and  to  print  our  low  price 
broadcast  might  cause  great  injury  to  future  sales.  This  work  can  be  procured  only  through  us, 
and  is  sold  exclusively  by  mail,  shipment  being  made  direct  from  factory  to  consumer.  Tear  off 
the  coupon  now  and  mail  to  us  at  once  before  you  forget  it. 

6000  Years  of  History 

RIDPATH  takes  7(ra  back  to  the  dawn  of  history  long  before  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  were 
built:  down  through  the  romantic  troubled  times  oT  Chaldea's  grandeur  and  Assyria's 
magnificence  ;  of  Babylonia's  wealth  and  luxury ;  of  Greek  and  Roman  splendor  ;  of 


Mohammedan  culture  and  refinement ;  of  French  etetfance  and  British  power,  to  the  dawn  of  yesterday 
He  covers  eraij  race,  erery  nation,  everr  time  and  holds  you  spellbouna  by  its  wonderful  eloquence. 
Nothing  more  interesting,  absorbing  ana  inspiring  was  ever  wntten. 


Ridpath's  Graphic  Style 

RIDPATH'S  eavlable  position  as  a  historian  is  due  tohis  wonderfully  beauti 
ful  style,  a  style  no  other  historian  has  ever  equaled.    He  pictures  the 
great  historical  events  as  though  they  were  happening  before  your  eyes ;  he  carries  you 
with  him  to  see  the  battles  of  old  :  to  meet  kings  and  queens  and  warriors  ;  to  sit  in  the 
Roman  Senate ;  to  m.\rch  against  Saladin  and  his  dark-skinned  followers  ;  to  sail  -^"-^ 


FREE 
COUPON 


the  touthern  seas  with  Drake;  to  circumnavigate  the  globe  with  Magellan;  to 
watch  that  thin  line  of  Greek  speirm-^n  work  havoc  with  the  Persian  hordes  on 
the  field  of  Marathon;  to  know  Napoleon  as  you  know  Roosevelt.   He  com- 

Mon  itrwrbioi;  iotereft  with  iuprfina  rcli;tblllty.  and  mtltci  the  hrro««or  history  re.il  liTinir 
men  and  iroinea,  «nd  about  them  he  wearer  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires  In  «uch  a  fa«ciaat- 
iag  Myle  that  hiitory  be.»mei>  as  ab4orbiai{ty  lntere«lln(  a>  the  i;reatest  of  fictiuo.  liun- 
dr«d*  wh«  read  Ihl*  have  dcdiled  l<>  buy  RIdpath't  tome  4ay. 


Western  Newspaper  Association 

CHICAGO 


Western 
liewspmper 
AmooimIIod 

E  SKVKlt.  Prr^ 
1 40  80.  Dearborn  tit . 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Plcaie  mall,  without  <:oit  to  mr. 
imniplp  pace*  of  Rldpath'a 
.  ,  ^      HlKtnrjr  of  the  World,  coo 
^    talnlne  i.h'iti>i:raTurr»  of  Napoleon. 
aS"/    'Jueen  l-:ilz*beth.  S<v  rates,  C.>  i«r  »n  l 
^ ■r     Shakespeare,  map  of  China  and  Japan, 
dlaeram  of  Panatiia  Canal,  etc..  and  «r1tc 
me  full  partlcuUn  of  your  siiccUt  offer  tu 
l^ectridan  and  Mechanic  rcaden. 
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fhe  Young  Draftsman 

ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES 
OF  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING 

PKWBtiBf  tbt  Nibject  of  ladiutiial  Dimwiag  in 
■iBi^aiideoBdaefbrBL  BtpedaUy  adapted  tn 

the  use  of  the  student  who  has  notbadtiniBto  take 
aa  extended  courae.  Plfcck 


CAMS  and  the  PRINCIPLES 
of  their  CONSTRUCTION 

A  comprebensiTe  treatise  on  tlie  planning,  design- 
ing and  drafting  of  tbla  lii^r  important  adjunct 
i  nachiner  J. 


These  two  contributions  to  the  field  of  literature 
en  drafting  by  Ge^tr  /efscn.  Instructor  in 
Mechanical  Drawing  in  the  Massachusetts  Nor- 
mal Art  School,  Master  of  Columbus  Avenue 
Evening  Drawing  School,  Boston,  and  Medallist 
Science  and  Art  Department  (Great  Britain) 
should  pravi a  wrioooN  additiOBtotiM  ttodanra 
library. 


Sampson  Publishing  Co. 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

BOOKS  ON 

The  MANUAL  ARTS 

A  DESCRiPTIVB  CATALOG 

A VALUABLE  reference  book.  Lists  and 
describes  260  of  the  best  books  on  the 
manual  arts  including  all  the  standard  and 
the  best  of  the  recent  books. 

MAILEB  nU  ON  REQUESr-NO  COST  TO  VOU  ANO  NO  OiLBAnOi 

'  MjmeniMMMdlB. Ollettel 
■ad  a  cepy  win  be  eM  le  yew  I 


..AitOefti  ..Arte* 
..Bnlkteg  Am         ..DwetettwAm  ..Dnwkc> 

.  .  nriKiiiK.  Medmcal..Dnw|ac.  Mkdiloc.  .ElemcaUry  iiaadwoik 
..HotMboMAm       ..MaswlTMiUac  ..MtfilJtl 


Name  

Position  ~  

Stntt  

City  

State  

THE  MANUAL  ARTS  PRESS 

PtIBLISHBRS  AND  DBALBRS  IN  BOOKS  Olt 
THB  MANUAL  ARTS  AMD  KINDRBD  SUBJECTS 

PEORIA 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOKS 


Dark  Room  Dime  Series 

1.  Bsteochlnc  for  Amateius.  Elementary  instnictioaa 
on  removing  defects  in  negatives,  and  improving 

irour  home  portrait-. 

a.  Bzpoeofe  Tables  and  Exposure  Record.  Tables  for 
calculating  expoeure  under  all  conditions,  with  a 
note-book  to  preserve  data  of  exposure  conditions. 

1.  Bow  to  Take  Portraits.  Describes  the  making  of 
backgrounds  and  apparatus,  lighting,  posing,  ex- 
posttf*  and  daveiopMit  o<  twin*  poctfBlti»  inaoocs 
•ad  oat.' 

4.  Bow  to  Make  Enlargements.  Simple  dirrctions  for 
making  enlargements  without  special  apparatus, 
•ad  iiiatnictioas  for  naUag  aa  saUrgiag  laatsm 
•ad  a  flxad  mom  salaraar. 

0.  A  Manual  of  PlMtMnyhy.  A  first  book  for  the  b«- 
ginner.  but  valuable  to  everybody,  because  written 
out  of  loiut  '--.r  1 'ericnce. 

6.  Practical  Development.    An  up-to-date  treatise  on 

all  the  phases  of  this  perplexing  subiect.  Deaeribas 
the  construction  of  developers  and  their  action  nnder 

hII  circi;m'!Tnnce-S- 

7.  Popular  Printing  Processes.    The  manipulation  of 

the  simpler  processes,  blna>pcial,  pfiatmg^l.  aad 
development  papers. 

t.  Bints  on  Composition.  Some  simple  considerations 
of  elementary  principles  of  picture  construction. 


Photo  Beacon  Dime  Series 

1.  Development    By  Alfred  Watldna. 

2.  Photographic  Printing  Processes.    By  Louis  H.  Hojt. 

3.  Beginner'i  Troubles.   By  J.  Edgar  Rosa. 

Todd.  CjHUlHMMIm. 

fi.  Isodiroaiatic  Pbotocraphy.   By  R.  James  WaUaoa. 
Aay  of  tlia  abo««i  poi*p«id.  10  csala  aa^ 


Photo  Beacon  Exposure  Card.    By  P.  Dundas  Todd. 
The  simplest  expoeure  calculator  aval  daviaad. 

^Oth  thousand  now  selling.    25  cents. 

First  Step  in  Photography.  By  P.  Dundas  Todd.  2&  oeots. 
Sscood  Step  ia  Vkalavavbr.  By  F.  Doadaa  IMd. 

.50  cents. 

A  Refsfsaes  Book  of  Vimetfoal  Pfcalagaphy.   By  P. 
DtudssTodd.  Moaets. 

Pictorial  Lnndsoapa  PfcatfBjtf*  By  Jahs  A.  Hodan. 

75  cenu. 


AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHY,  213  Pope  Bldg.,  Boston,  Meet. 
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TELEPHONY 

In  response  to  many  reque9t5,  we  publuh  below  a  llit 
of  books  on  telephony,  with  the  prices  at  wbich^we  can 
fumiah  them,  poctpaid. 

TKLKPHONK. 

By  Wm.  J.  Hopkins.  Outlines  of  the  development 
of  transmitters  and  receivers.  83  pages  and  well 
illustnited  $1.00 

TBLBPHOITES  AND  MICROPHONES. 

Mftking  and  usin^  simple  forms  of  telephones  and 

microphones,  with  twenty-nine  illustrations   .25 

TELEPHONE  TROUBLES,  and  How  to  Find  Tbem. 
By  Hyde.    Details  every  trouble  that  is  likely  to 
bother  the  user  of  a  telephone,  and  treats  the 

•ubject  in  a  non-technical  manner   -25 

TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  ENGINEER'S 
POCKET-BOOK- 
400  pages  full  of  information  of  the  most  practical 
kind.    A  particularly  good  book  for  the  money ...  .SO 

THB  TELEPHONE  HAND-BOOK. 

B.  H.  C.  Gushing,  Jr.  and  W.  H.  Radcliffe.  A  guide 
for  telephone  wiremen  and  contractors,  covering 
every  phase  of  telephone  wiring  and  installation, 
showing  the  latest  methods  of  constructing  and 
maintaining  two  lines,  party  lines  and  intercom- 
munication for  factories.    175  pages,  100  illus   1.00 

TELEPHONE  CONSTRUCTION.  INSTALLATION, 
WIRING,  OPERATION. 
ThU  book,  by  W.  H.  Radcliffe  and  H.  C.  Gushing, 
is  intended  for  the  amateur,  wi reman  or  the  engi- 
neer; also  for  the  contractor  who  desires  to  do 
this  work  for  others.  The  equipments  and  meth- 
ods of  wiring  presented,  have  been  selected  with 
great  care  from  those  which  have  been  in  use  for 
a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  have  proved  their 
practical  value  and  become  thoroughly  standard- 
ised. Told  in  simple  language  witn  125  illustra- 
tioQS,  showing  apparatus,  circuits  and  systems. .. .  1.00 

PRACTICAL   TELEPHONE    HAND-BOOK  AND 
GUIDE  TO  TELEPHONIC  EXCHANGE. 
By  T.  S.  Baldwin.    Chapters  on  the  use  of  the  tele- 
phone,            and  bridging  phones,  especially 
adapted  for  the  farm  telephone.    Fully  illtis.   1.00 

TELEPHONY. 

By  Arthur  V,  Abbott.  A  manual  of  the  design, 
construction  and  operation  of  telephone  ex- 
changes.   Fully  illustrated.    Sold  in  a  set  of  six 

volumes  for   fi.OO 

Sold  separately,  per  part   1.50 

Part  1. — The  Location  of  Central  Office*. 
Part  2. — The   Gonstructioo  of  Underground 
conduits. 

Part  3. — The  Construction  of  Cable  Plants. 
Part  4. — The  Construction  of  Aerial  Lines. 
Part  5. — The  Sub-sUtion. 
Part  6.— Switchboards  and  the  Central  Office. 
TELEPHONY. 

».  By  Kempster  B.  Miller  and  Samuel  G.  McMeen, 
Consulting  Electrical  Engineers  and  Telephone 
Experts.    960  pages,  675  illustrations.    A  com- 

f)letc  working  guide  to  modem  telephone  practice, 
ncluding  sub-station  equipment,  instruments, 
lines,  circuits,  sets,  exchanges,  party-line  systems, 
protection,  manual  switchT>oards,  automatic  sys- 
tems, power  plants  and  buildings,  telegraph  work 
and  railway  work,  pole-line  construction,  etc   4.00 

TELEPHONE  PRACTICE. 

K.  B.  Miller.  This  book  has  been  recommended 
here  in  the  office  by  the  telephone  men  working 
in  the  service  of  the  New  England  Telephone 
Company.  It  is  thoroughly  reliable  and  an  ex- 
cellent publication   4.00 

TELEPHONY. 

By  Wm.  C.  Boyrer,  formerly  Division  Engineer  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  Tclci)hone  Company.  This 
Is  a  very  complete  and  well-written  book.  488 
pages  with  350  illustrations.  Bound  in  half 
morocco   3.00 

MODERN  AMERICAN  TELEPHONY. 

By  Arthur  B.  Smith.  This  interesting  hand-book  is 
well  illustrated  and  strongly  bound  in  black 
leather.  Two  of  its  most  interesting  chapters 
treat  of  wireless  telephony  and  the  automatic 
system  of  switching   2.00 

Sampson  Pub.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


gave  me  my 
start'' 

"It's  only  a  little  while  that  I  was  just 
where  you  are  now.  My  work  was  unpleas- 
ant; my  pay  was  small.  I  had  my  mother 
to  take  care  of,  and  it  was  tough  sledding 
trying  to  make  ends  meet.  I  hadn't  had 
much  schooling.  I  didn't  know  enough  to 
fill  any  better  job  than  the  one  1  had. 

"One  day  I  saw  an  advertisement  of  the 
American  School.  It  told  how  other  men  got 
better  positions  and  bigger  salaries  by  taking 
tlieir  courses.  I  didn' t  see  how  a  correspondence 
course  could  benefit  me,  but  as  long  as  it  didn't 
cost  anything  to  mark  the  coupon  I  thought  it 
was  worth  investigating  at  least.  I  marked  the 
coupon  and  sent  it  in  on  the  next  mail. 

"That  was  two  years  ago.  and  now  I'm  Jratitina 
mors  momry  wm«h  than  I  atmd  to  got  in  a  month.  ' ' 

If  TOO  want  a  bottor  pomition,  if  you  want  to  get 
into  eontonial  work,  if  you  want  a  salary  that's 
worth  whUo — 

SIGN  AND  MAIL  THE  COUPON  NOW 

American  School  of  Girrcspondence 

CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 


Opportunity  Coupon 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 
Cbicago.  U.  S.  A. 

Pirav  Knd  me  your  Uuilrtin  and  advite  ine  liow  I  rap  quatliy 

iat  the  position  mirkcil  "X."  EA;M  511 
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BLBCTRICIAN  AND  MECHANIC 


SALE  AND  EXCHANGE 

Advertiaements  under  this  bcadiu,  without  display,  will 
cost  3  Mats  gar  woctf;  25  woids  or  mm,  minhnnm  chugs 
o(  75  cenlt. 

SI. 00. 

Cath  mutt  accompuir 
will  not  bm  Laaerted. 


AUTOS  AUD  HOTOSLCrCLBS 

AUTOMORII.H  ENGINES.  bo{l«!fa  and  parts.    Send  for 

BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES 

MECHANICAL  BOOKS— Any  ■abject:  catalog  (or  atamp 
CRBSCBNT  BOOK  8T0RB.  AJM&HdfUd  M..  ChkagB. 
ItL 

•HYDES  TELEPHONE  TROUBLES  AND  HOW  TO 
FIND  THEM":  nlao  phantom  toll  cucuiu  and  how  to  install. 
New  15th  edilaon.  Mm  25  cents.  HYDE  BOOK  CO.. 
Telephone  Bldg..  183  5th  St..  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

BUSINESS  OPPOHTUNITIBS 

••KL.BCTRIC  DKY  €KLL8,"  flnahllght  and  medi- 
cal. Wrltton  demunatrstlon  how  anT  one  can  make 
iKnltoni ;  peerleaa  for  endurance  and  recopsratloOt 
•9S.OO.  BxolualTe  terrltorr  guaranteed.  JOHM 
DOCOAN,  934  Snalth  St.,  Winnipeg.  Can. 

BIG  PROFITS — Open  a  dveing  and  cleaning  establish- 
ment; little  capital  needed.  We  teach  by  mail.  Booklet  free. 
BEN-VONDE  SYSTEM.  D^t.  A-P,  Charlotte,  N.C. 


COIRS  AND  STAMPS 


STAMPS— An  for  10  emts.  Ona  aat  aadi:  2  

Od»Q  stamps.  QOAXSOL  STAMP  CO.,  lUsdo.  O. 


COINS — 20  diffnCBt  toniga  25  cent:  laise  I7.S.  osat  5  osnts ; 
5  different  Confederate  state  bllli.  Is  centa;  150-pa8S  Qhu- 
trmted  premium  coin  book,  25  centa;  1,000  old  U.S.  stampa 
aSosBts.  P.L.TOUPALCO.,I>svt.47.ChieacoHsights.lL 

BLBCTKICAL 

BLBCTRIC  WIRING  AND  LIGHTING.— Knox-Shad. 
193  pas«s:  ISO  iUnsttstion*.  A  working  guide  in  sll  matters 
rdaung  to  electric  wiring  and  lighting.  Indodss  wiring  for 
dirsst  and  alternating  current  by  all  methods  apnoMd  tar  tb» 
firs  uaderwritaa:  and  the  selection  and  iastsIlMOB  tit  Slsetlie 


lamps  for  the  lighting  of  buildings  and  stnsts.  Tbs  utmost 
care  baa  been  used  to  bring  the  treatment  of  sadi  subject  within 
the  range  of  common  understanding,  making  the  book  especially 
suitable  for  the  self-taught,  rrnr  lica;  man.  Publisned  by 
AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OP  CORREST'OXDENCE.  rhicago. 
111. 

HELP  WANTED 

500  MEN.  20  to  40  years  old,  wanted  st  once  for  electric  rail* 
way  motormen  and  conductors;  $60  to  $100  a  month;  no 
axpsriaoGS  oecsssary:  fine  opportunity:  no  strike;  writs 
loiiMdfartsly  for  aairikation  bhak.  Addf«sa.&aM.CMS  «l 
BU€lHd*M  sad  Irsctoiie. 

LOCAL  REPRESENTATIVE  WANTED.— Splendid  In- 
come  assured  n^h'  man  •..'I  act  as  our  representative  after  learn- 
ing our  business  thoroughly  by  maiL  Former  exi>erienc* 
unnecessary.  All  ws  requirs  is  hoBSSty.  ability,  ambition  and 
wiUingoess  to  learn  a  lucrative  buitneas.  No  soliciting  or 
trrnvsUng.  This  is  an  exceptional  opportoahir  tor  a  man  in 
your  section  to  get  into  a  big  paying  baslasw  without  capital, 
and  become  independent  for  life.  Write  at  once  for  full  par- 
ticulars. Address  E.  R.  MARDEN,  Pres..  The  National  Co- 
Opstativs  Rsal  BstaU  Compaar,  L4S3  Mardsn  Bldg.,  Waib> 
•  ^1,  D.C. 


HELP  WANTED 


WB  TBAIN   

Splendid  opportaBltles.  Travei.  Kuv  SlOO  to  9990 

monthly.  This  fascinating  profeeaion  taught 
practically  and  srlentltlcallT  by  mall  at  a  nominal 
cost.    A]l£BiGA2f  SCHOOL  Ol*  CR1MUI0I,0«X, 


WANTED  IN  BANKS— Honest,  ambitious  men.  Splendid 
opportunities.  Pleasant  work,  short  h uurs,  good  salary.  Be 
a  banker.  We  teach  you  in  a  few  motHht  by  maiL  Wlita  for 
catalog.  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OP  BANKING.  US 
McLens  Bidg.,  Columbus,  O. 


MALE  HELP— I  will  start  yoa 
in  spars  tiflM  iOvsriag  mirrors;  ao  I 
ift>sivli|g.plaBS€fopsntiaa.  G, 


iMOin>,Dtpl.AjC.. 


WANTED — A  man  or  woman  to  act  as  otir  lnform»tlon 
reporter.  All  or  spare  time.  No  cipcrleace  neccs-sary.  tSO 
to  $300  per  month.  Nothing  to  sell.  Send  stamos  for  par. 
Uculars.  Address  SALES  ASSOCIATION*  3St  A«MlMln 
Building,  Tndlan^poMs,  Ind.  (S) 

PRBB  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK.  taOi  abont  osw 
prafelid  positions  in  Unitsd  Statas  Mrvica.  Mora 
40jQ00  TacaiMies  every  year.   There  is  s  big  chance  here  for 
jwa.  Suia  and  gensrotu  pay.   Lifetime  employment.  Ean 


HOI 


BECOME  A  DETECTIVE— Earn  $150  to  $300  per  month 
travelling  over  the  world.   Send  stamp  for  particulars. 
PRBDBRICK  WAGNER,  1243  Lexingtan  Ave..  N.Y. 


SELL  INFORMATION  from  your  district    We  ^  

how  free.  Good  money  for  bri^t,  alert  people  Spwafil 
"ride  Hae.'*  Pme  booUet.  NAnONAL  INFORMiSimt 
BUREAU.  StMioa  Ai,  ' 


FREE  TUITION  BY  MAIL— Ci\'il  scrv-icc,  mwhani:*: 
draw.jjg.  ?ila'.ionar>'  cngini.-onng,  rlcc.ric  wnrinK.  af^^'■'u■  tu.-e, 
poultry,  nnrmal,  bookkeeping,  shorthand  and  typewntiu 
courrics  For  free  toMOB.  apptf  CARNBGIB  f*iy-t-»ra^ 
Rogers.  Ohio,  (tf) 


YALBpocket  adding  maddne,  JO 

MPGrCOrDeptTprNr 


Tewaxk.  N.J. 


TAU 


FREE — "Investing  for  Profit"  magasine.  Send  me  your 
name,  and  I  will  mail  you  this  magazine  absolutely  free.  Before 
you  invest  a  dollar  anywhere,  ^et  this  magazine.  It  is  worth 
$10.00  a  copy  to  any  man  who  mtends  to  invest  $5.00  or  morr 
yiei  month.  Tells  you  how  $1,000  can  Rrow  to  $22,000.  Hew 
to  judge  different  classes  of  inves*,nu-ir.s.  the  real  po-wer  o: 
your  money.  This  magazine  six  months  free  if  you  wriu 
today.  H.  L.  BARBER.  Publisher.  Room  4M.  20  W. . 
Boofevard.  Chicago,  111.  (12) 


3  SHIRTS  TO  MEASURE.  $5.00.  Express  prswd. 
Better  grades,  $2.50  and  $3.00  each.  Superior  quality.  Hi^ 
grade  workmanship.  Faultless  laundry  work  and  perfect  £t 
assured.  Send  for  samples  with  measuring  instnultions  and 
booklet.  "Shirt  Tales.''  Money  retunisd  if  not  —^-^ 
PRANi  W.  HADLBY,  Utt*.  iW.  B, 


PERFECTION  POCKET  ADDING  MACHINE— 
ning  ssUer.   AgenU  wanted.   CINCINNATI  SPBCUCn 
MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  O,  Ciodnaati.  Ohk>.  (U) 

$50  per  week  and  up;  how  far  updepeoda  oa  you;  $21,500 
in  three  years  by  one  manager;  96j000  m  oae  year  by  another; 
MMO  by  anotber  in  sis  nrnnthsi  mast  ha«a  tSOQ  to  ' 
WnniNmCYGBNATCnt  C^  Battrioa,  NSbT 


ELECTRICIAN  AND  MECHANIC 


MISCBLLAHBOU8 


5  FORMULAS.  24  cents.  How  to  make  rubber  cement, 
bluios.  artificial  Ras,  and  liquid  for  fiah  bait;  makes  fish  bite 
fine.  10  cenu  each.   J.  B.  WILLIAMS.  Uobard.  QkUu 


HAVB  yea  itad  "How  to  Soooaed"?  It  b  tlw  greatest  satire 
•m  writtfla  OB  git-ridi-Quldc  maiiu;  15  eaata  poetpaid. 
A. RUHNAU.  Dept. M,  2«>Coinnbus  Ave;.  New  YmL 

FOR  SALE— RoU  top  desk.  A  ft.  6  in.  long.  aloMtt  new. 
WiU  mU  for  haU  ita  vdus.  H.  SLOCUM.  145  Pomn  St.. 
N.Y. 


FOR  SALE — Marine  Rasoline  entjine.  heavy  duty,  6  h.p., 
4  cycle  reversing  propeller  complete,  in  perfect  condition. 
H.  S.  HUSBAND.  13  Priestly  St.,  Wilkesbarre.  Pa.  (s) 


FOR  6ALB— Hmiaoiid  tyueiwltei. 
|7S4».  R.  C.  NBWMAN.  2.4ftOf«lianl 


(t) 


FOR  SALE — Plating  Dynamo,  6  volt,  100  amperes,  with 
nickel  and  silver  outnu.  Dynamo  will  work  500  gallons, 
lolntion.    $35.    HARRY  STRANG.  West  Unity,  Ohio. 


LEARN  to  make  hatpins  and  brooches  of  rosebuds  and 
butterflies.  Pleasant,  profitable  employment.  Beautiftil 
sample  and  booklet.  12  c«&t«.  A.  B.  BENSON.  Stewartville. 


NO  MORS  foaar  polarity  Indicator*.  h«nd  dime 
for  pnongli  ••Pol-Test"  paper  for  30  to  90  choap, 
simple,  certain  teats.  Mail  order  department,  390 
M.  Eaclld  Ato.,  St.  Loala,  Mo. 

BXCHANGE  combination  billiard  and  pool  Uble.  good 
cooditiaB,  mm  3x6  for  induction  motor  to  puty  ttviag  sear 
Seattle.  W.  M.  HINBUNB.  512  Maple  LmT E^m.  SatUe. 
Wash. 


HOW  TO  RENEW  OLD  DRY  BATTERIES  at  a  cost  of 
I  .  lit  each.    Send  15  cents  corn  to  R.  T.  KALB.  26JI  Sutton 

Ave  ,  Map^cwood.  Mo.  (5) 


AMATEURS  LET  ME  QUOIB  YDOMpwIi.  Aoything 
 *>|||^|^M'  Ia4m«^.««P«<^*  ^  M.  CURTTB, 


lt0B.N.Y.  <S) 


FIFTY  VIEWS  OP  ROCKY  MTS.  or  Sutc  Capitols,  ali 
diflereata  In  colors,  glazed  finish,  prepaid  for  25  cents  in  stamps. 
Addna  P.  R.  BLAIR,  post  card  jobber,  Harrickville,  Pa.  (6) 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT:  For  facts  about  prizes, 
itwaids.  etc.,  send  8c  stamps  for  our  new  1 2 S- page  book  of 
iotcase  interest  to  inventon.  R.  S.  and  A.  D.  LACRY,  Dept. 
9i,  WashiiiKton,  D.C..  cstabli.shed  1869. 


.  MONEY  IN  GOOD  IDBA8— My  patents  get  it  far  Ibe 
inventor.  Twenty  years'  experience.  Fees  low-paymeata 
Uberal.  "The  Truth  about  Patents."  seat  free.  JAS.  R. 
MANSFIELD.  Dept.  D.  Waahiagton.  D.C. 

C.  L.  PARKER,  Patent  Attorney,  ex-examiner,  U.S.  patent 
office.  952  0  St.,  Washington.  D.C.   Inveator'a  handbook 
Protecting,  Expioitiac  ud  SdHaf  IvmMtm,"  Mot  fraa 

upon  request.  (4) 

PATENTS  SECURED  or  fee  returned.  Send  sketch  for 
jrnt  txptri  uarck  and  report  as  to  patentability.  Books  on 
■ivwtiaoa  and  patents,  and  reference  oook,  sent  free.  JOH  N 
8.  DUPPIE  A  CO..  Dept.  4.  Waahiagton.  D.C 

THE  PATENTOMB  tells  all  about  patenU  and  how  to  get 
thmu  Frea  on  reqoert.  Eetabliabed  1865.  ANDERSON 
*  SON.  Bmm  BoMlan.  ?3I  O  8tffwt,  WaiUHtaa.  DuC. 


PATBHTS 


PATENTS  OP  VALUE.  Prompt  and  effident  aervioa.  No 
misleading  induowMOti.  Exi>ert  in  mechanics.  Book  of 
advise  and  Patent  OOm  rules  free.  CLEMENTS  &  CLSM< 
BNTS,  Patent  Attoowyi,  707  Cokxado  fildg..  WHhiaglsa. 
D.C 

PATENTS  BOOKS  oo  How  to  Obtata  and  Sell  Pateata. 
containing  exhaustive  infomatioa  on  these  subjects  with  100 

mechanidu  movements,  mailed   free  on  request.     P.  O. 

DIET'^'RTrTT  ft  Cr:_,  ecu  OiTfiv  nv,.'  ,  Wn_-,h(nfr*'"'i,  n  C. 


 PRIWTING  

1,000  IMITATION  TYPEWRITTEN  LETTERS,  heading 
black,  body  purple,  good  bond  i>apar.  $5j00;  6x9  drculara. 
$1.50  (1.000  3  X  6  Art  Ad.  Slip.  ISO  nwda,  $1.00  postoaid). 
All  other  printing  low  priea.  nUnanf  ant  wmnlia  frrn  OOODlS 
PRINT.  HawiaBBburg.  Va.  

PHOTOGRAPHY 


JGHBT.  tU 


KODAKS,    CAMERAS.    LENSES— Everything 
graphic ,  we  aril  and  OTrhaiii»   Get  our  ktpt  ' 
uve  money    C.  Q*  WILLOUr 
York,  (tf) 


A  OR.AFLEX  camera  wanted;  also  jeweler's  lathe  with 
slide  rest.  Will  give  6  in.  Marconi  induction  coil,  costing 
512S.00.  in  exchange.   SEITZ.  460  N.  Main  St..  Springfield. 

FIVE  EXCELLENT  furmulas  fur  sensitizing  silk  for  photo 
sofa  pillows,  and  producing  enamel  pictures  on  watch-caiet. 

cbinawarc.  etc,  Qtlkf  25  €MltS.   A.  B.  BBN80N.   " 

ville,  Mmn. 


FOR 
fica.  Write  far 
WIRBLS8S.  l; 


wivdeaa  outfit.  Will  sdl  at  aaerip 
^  and  fuU  infotiDatkMi.  AddraH 
apital  St.,  WMUflStoo.  D.C! 


IF  YOU  ARE  UP-TO-DATE,  you  wiU  have  a  md  of  OHf 
Radiogram  blanks  before  you.  Send  25c  COlll  fOT  a  BM 
Of  50.   WIRELESS  MFG.  CO..  Canton.  Ohio. 


SLIDERO  for  tuning  odib;  will  not  wear  wire, 
pair,  postage  paid.   Satiifaction  guaranteed 
BdgUU  Rowi.&iiit  MiHoa. " 


IS  oeetajMr 
M.  S.  HOWB. 


ANY  RECEIVER  REWOUND  to  1,000 ohms,  with  No.  50 
ropper  wire  for  75  cents.  Returned  prepaid  within  ten  days. 
S.iri-,fartirir,  Ku.\ranteed.  "Ar>'sialpastc"  holds  your  minerals 
in  place  without  applying  heat.  Large  sample  for  dime. 
Amateur's  WifolMi  Biqwir*  55  Ovadea  Ava,  BMt  Snifai, 
Mass.  (5) 

MODBL  ABROPLANBS  AND  inRBUUS  INSTRU- 
MBNTSfar wJeatWMacaable  prion.  AdiiwB.  GREGORY. 
Ml  But  ISth  StfMt.  BraoUyn.  N.Y.  RnArtMr 
PrapcOan  and  parts.  (5> 


I  AGREE  TO  FIND  A  PUBUSHER  FOR  BVBRY 

MANUSCRIPT  that  I  deem  worthy  of  publication.  Maa- 
uscripts  critically  read  and  revised  by  me,  typed  and  otherwise 
properly  prepared  for  the  publisher  by  my  experts.  Technical 
works  given  correct  form.  MODESTE  HANNIS  JORDAN, 
615  W.  Uth  St.,  New  York  City.  Send  10  ceaU  for  Writers' 
(5) 


L/lLjlil.: 


.lUG  by  GoOgl 
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PERMANENT  ALIGNMENT 


Visible  Writing. 

Positive    Tyi>e    Bar    Control  —  the 
"Why"  of  Permanent  Alignment. 

Inbuilt  Decimal  Tabulator  and  Billing 
Device. 

Ribbon  I'eeds  only  when  Type  Hars 
Move — a  Great  Saver  of  Ribbons. 

Removable  and  Reversible  Platen. 

Type  Protector  on  Each  Type  Bar. 

Line  Finder  at  Printing  Point. 

Complete  Keyboard  Control  that  makes 
for  Speed. 


Paragraphing  Keys. 
Back  Space  Key. 

Automatically    Reversed  Two-Color 
Ribbon. 

Uniform,  Light  Touch. 

Fast  Escapement. 

Automatically  Adjusted  Gear-Driven 
Carriage. 

Removable  Escapement. 

Independent  and  Flexible  Paper  Feed. 


THE  SECOR  TYPEWRITER  CO. 


General  Sales  Offices 


302-304  Broadway,  New  York 


Factory  at  Derby,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 
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Taught  Quickly 


Day  and  Bvsning  Sbssions 
IS  BoytotDo  StTMt 


Boston  School  of  Telegraphy 

CLASSES  IN  WIRELBSS  BOTH  DAY  AND  BVBNING 
Laicc«t       Mo*t  Suct.euful  School  uf  TcICKraphy  In  New  Eaclud 
W«  Mck  Ihoteafhljr  RAllwar,  Coomnctel,  BrolMncc  ud  WiMlMi 


PERIKON.  Silicon  and  all  other  mineral  and  solid  rec- 
tifier detectors  are  covered  bjr  pjtents  owned  by  this 
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ALTERNATING  CURRENT  AND  ELECTROLYTIC  RECTIFIERS 

EDGAR  BBRGBOLTZ 


Occasions  frequently  arise  when,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  one  desires  the  use 
of  diiQCt  ounent,  and  yet  thfi  onily  source 
of  SBtpfSj  is  alternating  current.  In- 
stances of  this  difficulty  are  noted  in  all 
electrolytic  work,  in  supplying  current 
for  chafing  storage  batteries  of  launches 
and  automobiles  of  tiie  tiectric  typtf 
and  of  telephone  systems,  as  wdl  as  lor 
copper  and  silver  plating. 

The  iirst  question  wWch  one  natiirally 
asks  is:  why  cannot  alternating  current 
be  used  instead  of  direct  ?  The  answering 
of  this  question  requires  an  explanation 
oi  both  kinds  of  current:  the  direct  is 
had  when  the  flow  is  in  one  direction, 
with  a  m^^^nitude  varying  periodically 
or  remaining  constant;  the  alternating 
occurs  when  the  flow  is  first  in  one  direc- 
tinit  fliid  then  in  an  oppoote  direction, 
witii  the  magnitude  varying  periodically. 

Direct  and  alternating  currents  have 
been  aptly  illustrated  by  likening  them 
to  a  stream  flowmg  mtto  the  ocean. 
Some  distance  above  the  mouth,  where 
the  tides  have  no  effect,  the  water  flows 
continuously  in  one  direction,  is  tmi- 
directional  like  the  direct  current.  Down 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  the  tides  cause 
the  water  to  flow  first  up  stream  and  then 
down,  changing  four  times  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  This  change  due  to  tides 
livery  mudi  like  the  alternating  current, 
except  that  the  latter  varies  many  times 
in  a  single  second. 

Again  alternating  currents  arc  very 
mndi  like  a  double-action  pump  (Fig.  1), 


Fig.  1 


Fig.  2 

consisting  of  a  cyljnder  with  a  valve  at 
either  end;  to  both  valves  being  con- 
nected the  same  pipe.  The  water  in  the 
cylinder  is  forced  by  the  pushing  piston 
in  the  direction  of  the  dotted  arrow; 
when  the  piston  is  ptdled  bade  it  fonses 
the  water  back  in  the  oppostie  direction, 
represented  by  the  other  arrow.  This 
flow  back  and  forth  represents  the  alter- 
nating current. 

This  current  can  also  be  grapUeaUy 
illustrated  as  in  the  following  diagram 
(Fig.  2).  Suppose  an  alternating  cur- 
rent begins  at  1:  it  rises  in  intensity 
tmtil  it  reaches  its  maximum  at  2.  and 
then  decreases  to  zero.  This  first  rise 
and  fall  represented  as  being  above  the 
line  is  called  the  ' '  positive  phase. ' '  After 
passing  zero  at  3,  the  current  increases 
in  magnitude  again,  but  this  time  below 
the  line  until  it  reaches  its  maximum 
at  4,  and  then  it  decreases  to  zero  at  5. 
This  second  rise  and  fall  illustrated  as 
being  below  the  line  has  received  the 
name  of  "negative  phase." 

When  an  alternating  currant  has 
passed  through  both  phases  it  is  aedd  to 
have  completed  a  "cycle,"  and  the  num- 
ber of  cycles  completed  in  one  second  is 
called  the  "frequency"  of  the  current. 

Now  the  reason  why  alternating  car> 
rent  cannot  be  used  instead  of  direct 
current  in  electrolytic  work  is  because 
all  that  is  done  in  electrolytic  solutions 
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by  the  positive  phase  is  interrupted  and 
destroyed  by  the  negative  and  contrary 

phase  and  no  more  work  has  been  ac- 
complished after  the  current  has  passed 
through  than  before  its  introduction. 

To  overoome  this  difficulty,  to  convert 
alternating  current  into  direct,  the  mod- 
em inventive  mind  has  devised  and  in- 
troduced the  "current  rectifier."  The 
real  difference  between  the  positive  and 
ne^^ativc  phases  of  an  alternating  cur- 
rent has  been  seen  to  lie  in  the  fact  that 
the  negative  current  flows  in  a  direction 
oppodte  and  contrary  to  that  of  the 
positive.  Now  if  the  negative  phase 
can  be  changed  to  conform  in  direction 
to  that  of  the  positive,  a  direct,  though 
pulsating,  current  results.  To  pofonn 
this  operation  is  the  purpose  of  the 
rectifier. 

The  converted  current  can  be  repre- 
sented by  diagram  (Fig.  3),  the  negative 
phase  being  swung  above  the  line  to 
indicate  change  in  direction. 

The  most  u.sual  frequency  of  an  alter- 
nating current  is  60  cycles,  i.e.,  the  cur- 
rent varies  through  positive  and  ne^iative 
phases  at  the  rate  of  120  pulsations  a 
second,  and  in  this  state  can  be  used  for 
all  electrolytic  work. 

The  rectifier  which  brings  about  this 
change  is  divided  into  several  classes. 
Excluding  the  rotary  converter,  which  is, 
properly  speaking,  not  a  rectifier,  since 
ft  does  not  change  the  direction  of  flow 
of  the  current  itsdf ,  but  produces  a  direct 
current  from  a  direct  current  dynamo 
run  by  an  induction  or  alternating  cur- 
rent motor,  the  rectifier  is  of  three  types: 
mechanical,  vapor  (Hg-arc)  and  eJeo- 
trolytic. 

The  mechanical  rectifier,  as  is  evident 
from  the  name,  is  a  machine  constructed 
for  current  conversion,  and  is  a  purely 

physical  cnntrivancc.  It  is  cxenipl'Tied 
in  the  commutator  of  a  direct-current 
dynamo. 

Both  vapor  and  electrolytic  rectifiers 

are  based  on  the  principle  discovered 
some  fifty  years  ago  that  alimiinum  has 
the  property  of  "asymmetry,"  i.e.,  when 
a  current  is  introduced  into  a  strip  of 


alununum  immersed  in  any  one  of  a 
certain  class  of  electrolytes  (bodies  which 
transmit  current  and  at  same  time  tmder- 
go  diemical  decomposition  by  it),  great 
resistance  is  offered;  when,  however,  the 
electric  current  attempts  to  pass  in  the 
opposite  direction,  i.e.,  from  the  electro- 
l3He  to  the  aluminimi,  very  httle  opposi- 
tion is  offered. 

At  first  it  was  thought  that  the  resist- 
ance was  due  to  the  formation  of  an  oxide 
upon  the  aluminum  electrode,  but  it  has 
been  lately  shown  diat  the  more  probdUe 
explanation  is  found  in  Schultz's  theory; 
that  the  resistance  is  caused  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  gas  lying  within  the  pores  of  the 
oxide. 

For  many  years  after  its  discovery,  the 
property  of  asymmetry  was  not  utilized, 
and  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years 
that  men  of  electrical  genitas  have  been 
able  to  build  upon  it  an  artificial  con- 
trivance for  converting  the  alternating 
current. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  endeavors, 
two  states  of  rectifiers  have  been  evolved, 
the  vapor  and  the  electrohaic. 

In  the  case  of  the  former,  the  vapor 
itself  is  not  an  electrolyte,  since  it  is  not 
decomposed  on  the  passage  the  car- 
rent,  but  it  has  the  property  of  asym- 
metry. The  great  efficiency  of  98  percent 
has  been  attained  by  this  device,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  is  the  most 
efficient  artificial  contrivance  hitherto 
devised  by  human  agency.  But  as  this 
style  of  rectifier  is  difficult  to  make  with- 
out special  materials,  somewhat  hard  to 
prooire,  and  hence  costly*  and  since 
special  tools  and  apparatus  are  required 
for  its  production,  the  electrolytic  recti- 
fier is  used  instead,  in  many  cases,  on 
account  of  its  compamtivdy  lower  cost 
and  simpler  construction. 

Electrolytic  rectifiers  have  been  placed 
on  the  market,  but  they  can  be  made 
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'  very  cheaply  by  anyone  with  a  little  case. 
The  following  is  the  description  of  one 
used  at  present  in  a  leading  American 
college:  In  this  rectifier  the  alternating 
current  of  60  cydes  with  a  voltage  of 
108.  produces  a  pulsating  direct  current 
of  25  amperes,  with  a  voltage  of  40,  or 
of  1  ampere  with  a  voltage  of  100,  accord- 
ing as  may  be  desired.  Hence  the  effi- 
ciency is  something  over  50  percent. 

To  hold  the  solution,  four  lai^e  earthen- 
ware jars  were  used,  the  capacity  of 
each  being  6  gallons.  In  the  Hds  were 
drilled  four  holes  to  admit  in.  bolts, 
which  fasten  the  plates  to  the  cover. 
This  was  done  with  an  ordinary  steel 
drill,  with  a  Inbricaiit  in  the  focm  of  a 
solution  of  turpentine,  ether  and  cam- 
phor. It  may  be  noted  that  as  this 
process  is  somewhat  tedious  and  lengthy, 
circular  lids  of  wood,  preferably  white 
pine,  might  have  been  substituted,  their 
diameter  being  slightly  greater  than  that 
of  the  jars.  Care  should  be  taken,  how- 
ever, if  wood  is  used,  to  have  the  covers 
soaked  well  in  paraffin  to  render  them 
thoroughly  insulated. 

The  plates,  four  of  aluminum  and  four 
of  zinc,  measured  10  x  13  in.  They  were 
in.  in  thickness,  but  M«  in.  would 
have  done.  At  a  distance  of  1  in.  from 
either  side  of  the  plate  (Fig.  4),  on  ©ne 
end,  were  made  slits  2  in.  long ;  then  after 
measuring  off  10  m.  on  either  side  from 
the  other  end,  two  slits  were  cut  in  such 
a  fashion  as  just  to  meet  the  inmost 
end  of  the  first  slits. 

After  the  oomers  at  the  end  of  tlie 
plate  had  been  removed,  the  end  was 
divided  into  three  equal  i^arts  and  then 
cuts  2  in.  in  length  were  made  toward 
the  center  of  the  plates  at  the  two  places 
nwiiring  the  division.  In  the  two  outer 
sections  were  drilled  two  holes  to  admit 
%6  in.  bolts;  these  outer  sections  were 
bent  back  evenly  and  the  middle  one 
forward  until  they  fonned  an  angle  of 
90  degrees  with  the  plates.  The  piirpose 
is  to  make  the  plates  rigid  when  tbsy  are 


bolted  to  the  lid,  so  that  they  will  not 
sway  enough  to  come  in  contact  with 
each  other  and  form  a  short  circuit. 

The  position  of  the  zinc  with  regard 
to  the  altuninum  when  both  are  bolted, 
can  be  well  represented  by  a  cmm  nection 
view  of  the  bolted  end,  illustrated  in 
Fig.  5. 

The  edges  BC,  AD,  B'C\  A'D"^  were 
then  filed  down  so  that  BC  A  D  would 
fit  into  the  space  BH?AW  without  the 
touching  of  the  plates  when  they  were 

set  in  the  cover. 

The  plates  were  then  bolted  to  the 
lids,  as  in  Fig.  6..  with  9i«  in.  bolts. 
Next  to  the  head  was  placed  a  washer 
(1),  and  the  bolt  was  then  put  through 
the  hole  m  the  plate  and  tightly  clamped 
with  a  nut  (2)  to  obtain  a  good  electrical 
and  mechanical  contact  between  the 
bolt  and  the  plate.  The  whole  was  then 
fastened  securely  to  the  lid  with  a  second 
nut  (3)  and  a  third  nut  (4)  was  screwed 
on  to  act  with  the  second  (3),  as  a  binding 
post.  In  each  lid  one  zinc  and  one  alumi- 
num plate  were  fastened  in  this  manner. 

When  the  plates  have  been  duly  se- 
cured,  they  should  be  bent  toward  eadi 
other  so  that  they  are  not  more  than 
in.  apart.  The  efficiency  of  the 
rectifier  can  be  still  further  heightened 
by  beading  them  as  dose  as  possible, 
together,  provided  some  insulation  is 
put  between  them  to  prevent  contact 
and  consequent  short-circuit  resulting 
in  the  production  of  alternating  current 
instead  of  the  desired  rectified  current. 

The  electrolyte  which  is  in  use.  is  a 
saturated  solution  of  ammonium  ortho- 
phosphate  (NIUHtPOs),  in  amount  about 
22  Hters  (5  gallons)  for  each  jar,  i.e.,  as 
much  as  would  bring  the  solution  level, 
in.  from  the  submerged  end  of  the 
plates.  Arnmonitun  orthophosphates  is 
used  in  preference  to  other  phosphates, 
i.e.,  sodium,  potassitmi  and  magnesium, 
for  although  in  it.self,  it  does  not  perform 
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Fig.  7 

its  fimctiofi  as  efficieiitly  as  the  otfaen, 

j€t  it  does  not  undergo  chemical  decom- 
poation  in  the  electrolytic  reaction  as 
quickly  and  as  easily  as  do  the  others. 

When  sohiticm  had  been  made  and 
pQVured  into  the  jars,  the  covers  were  put 
on,  the  lids  being  in  solution.  The  plates 
were  then  connected  with  No.  14  wire, 
as  hk  Fig.  7.  The  dotted  line  represents 
wire  carrying  alternating  cuneat,  and 
the  straight  black  line,  the  wire  carrying 
the  rectified  current.  The  squares  repre- 
senting the  binding  posts  on  the  lids 
are  connected  to  the  alunwimtn  plates 
and  the  circles  represent  posts  connected 
to  the  zinc  plates. 

TTie  rectifier,  being  ready  for  use,  was 
<jonnected  *  in  short-circuit  through  a 
varying  resistance  of  a  few  ohms  to  form 
the  oxide  on  the  aluminum  electrode, 
thereby  giving  it  the  property  of  asym- 
metiy.  After  the  oodde  is  foiined»  tbe 


rectuier  may  m  ooonected  up  xo  penonn 
its  work. 

The  rectifier  as  above  described  will 
run  for  over  an  hour  without  perceptible 
heating,  but  on  a  ten>hoar  run,  if  there 
be  no  system  of  cooling,  the  temperature 
will  rise  almost  to  boiling  point. 

The  current  which  comes  from  the 
rectifier  is  of  a  pulsating  character,  vary- 
ing 120  times  m  one  second,  when  the 
alternating  current  is  one  of  60  cycles. 

Sometimes  it  may  happen  that  a  steady 
current  is  needed,  and  the  difiiculty  of 
changing  a  pulsating  current  into  one 
of  steady  magnitude  must  be  solved. 
This  can  be  easily  overcome  by  connect- 
ing the  contrivance  which  is  to  receive 
ttie  current  to  a  set  of  storage  battenes 
which  will  give  the  desired  voltage. 
These,  in  turn,  are  connected  to  the  rec- 
tifier. In  this  way  a  steady  current  is 
gained  from  the  latteries  and  their  loss 
in  electrical  energy  is  repaired  by  the 
introduction  of  the  pulsating  direct 
current  from  the  rectifier.  Of  course, 
even  here,  some  variation  still  continues, 
but  it  is  reduced  to  an  ahnost  imper- 
ceptible minimum. 

This  rectifier  will  not  operate  indefi- 
nitely, as  there  is  a  tendency  to  electro- 
l3rtic  decomposition  and  to  evaporation 
on  the  part  of  the  solution  and  to  corro- 
sion of  the  electrodes.  In  consequence 
both  solution  and  electrodes  must  be 
renewed  now  and  then. 


A  STUDY  LAMP 

C.  H.  SAMPSON 


A  convenient  arrangenient  for  a  study 
or'drawing  table  lamp  is  shown  in  this 

sketch.  The  up-right  F  may  be  changed 
where  desired  on  the  table;  the  angle 
arm  A  raised  to  the  desired  elevation 
and  turned  to  the  angle  wished  for;  the 
hollow  arm  E  pulled  out  to  any  distance 
over  the  table,  and  the  shade  C  adjusted 
by  using  the  thiunb-screw  at  D.  The 
wire  for  the  lamp  may  be  introduced 
thfough  a  hole  bored  through  the  upper 
part  of  aim  A  and  passing  through  £. 

A  genius  makes  his  mark  because  he 

hUs  the  mark;  he  applies  himself  to  but 
one  thing  until  he  makes  that  thing  the 
htst — by  a  master  stroke. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  A  RHEOSTAT 

H.  W.  H.  STILLWELL 


One  of  the  most  useful  forms  of  appa- 
ratus to  be  fo\md  about  the  exi>erraienter's 
shop  or  laboratory  is  the  rheostat.  Al- 
most every  boy  hsvuig  aome  kacnrkd^ 
of  electricity  has  one  or  more  about  his 
shop,  although  they  may  not  be  very 
practical  for  various  reasons.  A  good 
piactical  Instnunent  of  tbis  soft  is  not 
as  es^y  constructed  as  at  first  supposed. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  describe 
the  construction  of  one  or  more  types  of 
these  instniments  that  will*  when  oom- 
pleted  accordii^  to  these  instructions, 
give"  excellent  service  and  well  repay  the 
maker  for  his  painstaking  in  the  con- 
strudang  of  same.  These  instraments 
win  be  found  exodlent  for  oontrolUng 
the  current  in  connection  with  a  medical 
or  other  coil,  regulating  small  battery 
lamps  or  the  speed  of  small  motocs. 

Gfapbite  is  used  extensively  as  a  re- 
sistance, especially  in  medical  apparatus, 
where  it  is  directly  in  contact  with  the 
arm  of  the  rheostat,  an  imeven  wearing 
of  the  graphite  stufaoe  is  sometimes  the 
result,  which  causes  the  current  to  be  jerky, 
and  more  or  less  serious  consequences 
might  result  where  the  apparatus  is  being 
used  upon  some  delicate  part  of  fhe.bodyi 
as  is  very  often  the  case  with  medical  gtd- 
vanic,  faradic  or  other  apparatus.  It 
is  to  overcome  this  uneven  regulating 
dl  the  corrent  that  this  instrument  was 
denied.  This  tendency  is  entirely 
elimmated  in  the  rheostat  here  described, 
as  the  arm  of  the  instrument  oomes  in 
contact  wftli  metal  studs  or  buttons, 
wfaidi  in  turn  are  in  contact  with  the 
carbon  or  ffuptito  whidi  is  placed  under- 
neath. 

Two  pieces  of  well-seasoned  hard  wood 
will  be  required,  each  about  8  in.  square 
and  ^  in.  thick ;  find  the  center  and  with 
a  pair  of  compasses  describe  two  circles, 
one  6^  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  other 
5$^  in.  Now  with  a  small  keen  compass 
SSfW  cut  around  these  lines,  following 
them  as  closely  as  possible  to  insure  a 
neat  job.  The  smallest  circle  should 
be  oompleted  first*  and  the  round  oeoter 
block,  5^  in.  in  diameter,  should  be 
removed  and  laid  aside  for  future  use. 
Then  saw  along  the  line  of  the  larger  circle 
6^  in.;  the  wooden  collar  fanned  will  be 
of  no  use  and  may  be  destroyed.  The 


board  will  have  now  a  circular  opening 
634  ill-  ^  diameter.  All  rough  edges 
resulting  from  the  sawing  should  .faje 
smoothed  off  with  sand-paper.  Place 
the  second  piece  of  wood  upon  a  flat 
surface  and  lay  the  jaece  just  completed 
upon  it  and  fasten  to  same  by  screws  <x 
by  gluing,  which  is  more  desirable  but 
requires  more  time.  Now  place  the  5^ 
in.  circular  piece  exactly  in  the  center 
of  the  <^.in.  circular  opening  and  secure 
as  before;  this  will  form  a  groove  }4  in. 
wide  and  14  in.  deep.  Contact  buttons 
must  be  arranged  so  as  to  enter  directly 
in  the  center  of  this  groove,  wfaidi  wm 
be  desctflied  later.  The  contact  butt<His 
may  be  piirchased  from  any  large  elec- 
trical  or  experimental  supply  house, 
and  can  be  had  in  a  variety  of  siies  «id 
shapes,  or  can  be  made  by  the  workmaa 
himself,  using  brass  filister  headed  screws 
^  in.  long  vmder  the  head.  8x32  or 
10  X  32  machine  screw  sizes  may  be  used. 
File  down  the  head  until  the  slots  hatve 
been  taken  out  (see  sketch),  being  careful 
to  file  the  head  as  evenly  as  possible  to 
get  a  uniform  thickness.  If  a  lathe  be 
at  hand,  the  process  of  cutting  down  the 
heads  may  be  accomplished  much  quicker 
and  more  neatly  than  by  fihng.  A  lathe 
is  not  always  at  one's  disposal,  therefore 
the  filing  should  be  done  eaRliilly»  mad 
if  done  so,  there  will  be  little  left  to  be 
desired.  When  the  contact  buttons  have 
be^  finished,  proceed  to  lay  off  the  top 
board  of  the  instrument  with  a  pair  of 
small  dividers,  wfakh  should  be  set  so 
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that  there  will  not  be  mofe  than*  H 

or  a  little  o\'cr  between  tiffi  buttons. 
When  the  board  has  been  spaced  off, 
proceed  to  drill  the  holes  to  receive  the 
blanks  of  the  buttons,  care  being  taken 
not  to  get  the  holes  t  >o  lar^^e,  which  should 
l3e  dipped  in  a  little  shellac  Ixifore  being 
forced  into  the  hole  they  are  to  occupy; 
this  will  make  the  buttons  stay  where 
they  belong  and  will  not  make  it  ncces- 
san,'  to  use  nuts  on  the  bottoms  to  hold 
them  in  place.  When  all  the  buttons  have 
been  secured  in  their  places,  and  the  coat- 
ii^  <rf  shellac  dried,  care  should  be  taken 
to  remove  all  dry  shellac  from  the  ends 
of  the  shanks,  which  should  project  into 
the  groove  about  in.  or  a  little  less. 
'  This  shdlac  may  be  removed  by  emery 
or  san(1-j)ai)er  The  slot  should  now  be 
filled  in  with  ^Tuphitc  or  carbon  to  a  depth 
of  not  more  than  in.  A  piece  of  paste- 
board should  be  cut  out  to  fit  in  the  slot 
and  upon  the  resistance  material;  this 
should  fit  closely.  When  this  has  been 
fitted  some  paraftui  should  be  melted  in 
a  pan  or  kettle  having  a  spout;  if  sealing- 
wax  is  at  hand,  this  will  give  a  mudi 
l)cttcr  api>earance,  and  should  come 
almost  up  to  the  edge  of  the  groove.  (If 
sealing-wax  be  used,  an  old  receptacle 
should  be  used  in  heating  same,  as  it  is 
liable  to  be  ruined  by  the  wax  adhaing 
to  it.) 

The  amount  of  resistance  will  vary  with 
the  requirements  of  the  builder.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  \nsc  plan  not  to  fill  in  with 
the  parafhn  or  wax  until  the  instrument 
has  been  about  finished,  so  that  it  can 
be  tried,  after  which  a  greater  amoimt 
of  the  resistance  material  may  be  added 


if  necessary,  or  if  the  resistance. already 
in  place  is  found  to  be  too  small,  the  paste- 
board shouUl  be  removed  and  a  little 

paraffin  removed,  care  being  taken  to 
keep  the  amotmt  as  even  as  possible  all 
the  way  around  the  groove.  When 
the  proper  proportion  has  Ixn^n  deter- 
mined upon,  the  wax  inay  W  filled  in 
the  groove  and  the  instrument  will  be 
ready  for  use.  The  foregoing  paragraph 
has  been  inserted  as  a  safeguard,  as  it  is 
ver>'  easy  to  add  t(jo  much  of  the  graphite 
or  carbon,  or  on  the  other  hand,  not 
enough,  and  if  the  wax  be  left  until  last, 
the  mistake  can  be  easily  remedied. 

There  are  four  binding  posts  shown  in 
the  drawin^^^s;  but  two  may  he  used  if 
more  desirable.  By  using  the  four,  two 
different  oonnectioos  may  be  made  with 
the  instrument,  with  more  ease  than  witli 
the  two  posts.  This  part  of  the  oonstruc- 
tion  is  largely  a  matter  of  taste.  If  the 
location  of  tiie  posts  are  not  destraUe 
as  illustrated,  they  may  be  placed  in  a 
row  and  near  each  other  at  the  top  or 
bottom  of  the  board.  Connections  can 
be  made  as  shown  in  the  drawings,  or 
may  be  varied  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  the  workman. 

When  the  location  of  the  binding  posts 
has  been  determined,  and  they  are  in 
position,  our  next  consideration  will  be 
the  arm.  It  will  be  noticed  from  the 
drawings  that  there  is  a  spring  contact 
in  this  style  of  instrument,  a  feature  which 
is  seldom  found  on  the  ordinary  rheostat 
and  one  well  worth  the  little  extra  trouble 
involved  in  its  construction.  Medium 
heavy  brass  should  be  used  for  this  arm, 
about  H  in.  in  fhkkness;  tiie  length 
will  be  about  in.  The  laying  out 
of  this  ami  is  a  simple  matter:  a  small 
pair  of  steel  di\'iders,  a  center  pimch,  a 
scale,  light-waght  hammer  9xA  one  or 
two  good  files  are  the  most  necessary 
tools.  If  the  arm  is  to  l)e  taken  from  a 
large  piece  of  brass,  it  will  be  necessaxy 
to  lay  out  the  dimensions  given  on  tiie 
sketdi,  and  then  saw  the  piece  out  with 
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a  hack-saw.  The  spring  contact  or  slider 
will  be  the  next  to  be  considered,  the 
brass  used  for  its  oonstniction  being  a 
good  grade  of  spring  brass.  The  thick- 
ness should  be  about  No.  21  Birmingham 
gauge  .032;  the  bending  may  be  done 
in  a  vise  ;  the  small  shoe  which  slides 
over  the  buttons  may  be  turned  up  at 
the  ends,  as  shown,  in  the  same  manner, 
or  a  small  iron  or  steel  block  can  be  used 
to  hold  the  brass  in  the  vise,  and  the 
shaping  can  be  done  with  the  hammer. 
It  is  better  to  allow  a  little  in  the  length 
of  this  spring  for  the  bending,  as  this 
operation  will  shorten  the  spring  con- 
sittonBtbly^  When  the  spring  has  been 
shaped  to  suit  (the  final  bending  can  be 
best  made  when  the  instrument  is  all 
assembled),  the  holes  for  rivets  are  now 
drilled.  These  can  be  any  convenient 
size  to  suit  brass  rod  or  rivets  on.  hand. 
The  rubber  knob  for  turning  the  arm 
should  be  located  first  before  the  spring 
is  riveted  in  place,  and  hole  drilled  and 
tapped  for  same.  A  very  neat  hard 
rubber  knob,  or  one  made  from  composi- 
tion, can  be  purchased  from  any  electrical 
supply  house,  or  a  white  porcelain  knob 
can  be  used,  althou^  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  allow  any  metal  parts  to  project 
through  the  knob.  The  center  bolt,  upon 
which  the  arm  swivels,  can  be  constructed 
by  the  workman,  or  may  be  obtained 
from  some  dealer  handling  experimental 
supplies;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
heavy  washers  and  the  bridge  shown  in 
the  sectional  vievrs. 

The  small  brid^  shown  in  the  sectional 
view  of  the  completed  instrument  is 
designed  to  prevent  the  wires  from  wear- 
ing or  ^pping  off  the  center  bolt,  which 
is  often  the  case  in  other  types,  and  causes 
much  trouble  and  annoyance.  Two  brass 
nuts  should  be  used  upon  the  bottom  end 
of  the  center  bolt  to  keep  it  from  getting 
loose.  If  close  attention  is  given  to 
drawings  herein,  no  difficulty  should  be 
experienced  in  making  the  various  parts 
of  the  instrument,  and  when  completed 
and  fini^ed  properly,  will  be  very  ser- 
viceable and  add  to  the  other  equipment, 
both  in  appearance  and  utility. 

When  completed,  the  edges  of  the 
boards  should  be  carefully  trued,  and  a 
neat  molding  should  be  placed  about  the 
four  sides  of  the  instrument  to  add  to 
its  appearance,  and  raise  the  bottom 
board  higher,  so  that  the  bridge  and  other 


under  parts  will  not  come  in  contact  with 
anything  which  might  injure  than.  If 
desirable,  a  bottom  board  may  be  made 
and  secured  in  place  by  small  screws  or 
nails;  this  will  protect  the  instrument 
still  more  and  will  hide  the  under  oom- 
stractun  fimn  view. 

CASBON  ROD  RHEOSTAT 

The  rheostat  just  described  is  an  ex- 
cellent one,  but  there  arc  some  more  or 

less  difficult  parts  for  the  amateur  to 
manufacture,  especially  if  his  tools  are 
crude  or  not  suited  to  such  work.  The 
carbon  rod  rheostat,  wfaidi  is  here  de- 
scribed, is  an  excellent  instrument,  and 
one  which  will  not  require  as  much  labor 
as  the  one  previously  described,  and  the 
resulting  instrument  will  give  exodlent 
and  highly  efficient  service.  In  building 
a  rheostat  for  very  fine  work,  or  meas- 
urements which  require  any  de|pree 
of  accuracy,  the  resistance  of  each  step 
of  increase  or  decrease  in  the  amount 
of  resistance  must  be  definitely  known. 
For  such  an  instrument  as  this,  a  great 
amount  ci  care  is  required  in  the  making, 
and  a  reliable  standard  form  of  a  resist- 
ance would  be  necessary  to  test  each  coil 
of  wire,  or  whatever  form  of  resistance 
was  employed.  The  Wheatstone  bridge 
is  the  standard  used  for  sudi  work,  anil 
is  extremely  sensitive  and  accurate  and 
costly  when  purchased.  For  all  ordinary 
work,  however,  the  instnmients  here  de- 
scribed wiU  answer  the  purposes  for  whidi 
ihiey  were  designed. 

In  the  start,  this  instnmient  may  he 
constructed  much  the  same  as  the  one 
first  described,  and  many  of  the  dimen- 
sions may  be  followed.  The  front  board 
or  the  one  containing  the  buttons  and 
arm  can  be  made  exactly  the  same;  the 
second  lower  board,  however,  is  not  cut 
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out  with  a  compass  saw.  The  number 
of  buttons  C8XI  bo  vBiiod  to  suit  tibo  noods 
of  the  builder.  In  Hie  drawing,  there 
are  36  points;  less  may  be  made  if  de- 
sirable, by  spacing  off  the  drcle  with  a 
pair  of  dividers  to  the  desired  number. 
When  the  top  board  has  been  completed, 
a  second  board  will  be  required.  This 
should  be  spaced  with  exactly  the  same 
number  of  points  as  the  top  board,  and 
these  points  must  come  directly  beneath 
the  ends  of  the  buttons.  Now  procure 
some  carbon  rods,  such  as  are  used  in 
city  arc  lamps,  or  better  still,  a  smaller 
carbon  pencil,  sudi  as  may  be  purdiased 
from  any  experimental  electrical  supply 
house.  These  may  be  had  in  several 
diameters,  the  size  required  depending 
upon  the  amount  of  resistance  required 
in  the  OGmpleted  instrument.  If  arc 
light  carbons  are  used,  it  is  best  that 
they  be  copper-plated  on  one  end,  which 
is  often  the  case,  so  that  the  wires  can  be 
soldered  to  them  when  the  connecting  up 
is  done.  This  copper-plating  is  not  neces- 
sary, however,  as  the  connections  can  be 
made  at  the  lower  ends  of  the  buttons 
where  necessary;  this  is  clearly  shown 
in  the  drawings.  In  the  carbon  rod  rheo- 
stat, the  total  thickness  of  the  finished 
instrument  will  be  considerably  more 
thm  Ite  other.  This  is  caused  by  the 
carbon  rods  being  placed  upright  and 
beneath  the  top  board,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4. 
In  drilling  tlie  second  or  imder  board, 
care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  holes 
directly  in  line  with  the  holes  drilled  in 
the  upper  board  for  the  buttons,  so  that 
the  lower  ends  of  the  buttons  will  come 
in  the  center  of  .the  holes.  It  is  best  to 
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point  the  ends  of  the  buttons,  as  shown 
m  Pig.  4,  so  that  when  assembled,  there 
will  be  a  better  contact  between  the  brus 
of  the  button  and  the  end  of  the  carbon. 
The  carbon  rods  or  pencils  should  be  cut 
to  nearly  the  same  length,  so  that  the 
steps  between  the  points  of  the  instrument 
will  be  as  near  imiform  as  possible.  The 
holes  in  the  board  marked  **2"  should  be 
drilled  just  large  enough  to  admit  the 
carbons  and  completely  tfarou^  the 
board.  A  second  board  will  be  required, 
3  in  same  drawing;  this  should  be  made 
at  the  same  time  as  the  other,  as  mudi 
depends  upon  getting  the  hoies  all  in 
line.  A  very  easy  method  is  to  secure 
the  two  boards  2  and  3  together  with  a 
thin  nail  or  two,  not  diiven  all  the  way 
in,  so  tiiat  they  may  be  lenioved  ^p^hen 
no  longer  needed.  When  the  desired 
number  of  divisions  are  spaced  off,  the 
,  two  boards  may  be  drilled  together  and 
the  holes  will  then  be  directly  in  line. 
Board  4  should  be  spaced  off  the  same 
as  the  others;  the  same  care  being  taken 
to  get  the  points  in  line  with  the  others. 
In  drilling  these  holes,  the  size  wiU  be 
smaller  than  those  required  for  the  car- 
bons, and  should  be  made  small  enough 
so  that  a  wood  screw  about  size  No.  6 
or  8  and  about  %  in.  under  the  head  will 
catdi  a  good  thread.  These  wood  screws 
are  employed  to  force  the  carbons  up  to 
the  end  of  the  buttons,  and  to  make  ooih> 
tact  from  below,  as  shown, 

In  Hie  assembling  of  tiie  insttument 
little  trouble  wiU  be  experienced  if  direc- 
tions are  followed.  When  the  top  board 
is  completed  with  buttons  all  in  place 
and  secured,  and  the  aim  and  faindiiig 
posts  in  place,  some  sort  of  case  should ' 
be  constructed  to  contain  the  instrument; 
and  a  neat  molding  may  be  placed  about 
the  top,  projecting  slightly  over  the  edges 
of  the  top  of  bond,  as  ^own  in  Fig.  4. 
This  outer  case  may  be  polished,  enameled 
or  painted  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  builder. 
The  interior  of  the  case  should  be  just  a 
nice  fit  for  the  other  boards,  2, 3, 4  and  5, 
so  that  they  may  be  removed  at  any  time 
should  repairs  be  necessary.  The  top 
board  should  now  be  placed  upper  side 
down,  and  the  second  board  2  placed  in 
the  proper  position  and  secured  with  two 
or  three  small  roimd  head  screws,  which 
should  not  be  too  long,  as  they  would 
then  break  through  the  upper  board  of 
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the  instrument  and  mar  the  appearance 
of  the  job.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  as- 
semble  the  various  parts  in  the  case,  so 
this  shovild  be  done  before  placing  it  in 
its  final  position.  Boards  1,  2,  3  should 
be  assembled  first,  2  and  3  having  a  spacer 
A  in  each  comer  to  hold  boaids  in  posi- 
tion. These  spacers  may  be  made  from 
wood  or  a  brass  rod  cut  to  proper  length, 
and  drilled  and  tapped  at  each  end  to 
teodve  a  machine  scraw.  If  brass  tabmg 
is  at  hand,  the  spacers  can  be  made  from 
several  pieces,  with  a  rod  through  them, 
and  threaded  on  each  end,  as  shown  at 
B,  Fig.  4.  The  arrangement  of  the 
spacing  is  left  largely  to  the  workman. 
When  2  and  3  boards  are  assembled,  the 
carbons  may  be  placed  in  position,  and 
when  an  in  place,  board  4  may  he  placed 
in'pootion  and  be  secured  by  three  or 
four  round  head  wood  screws,  as  shown. 
The  other  screws  may  now  be  screwed 
down  tmtil  the  carbons  are  in  good  con- 
tact with  the  end  of  each  button,  as 
shown.  A  bottom  board  may  be  made, 
as  shown  at  5,  which  will  hide  all  the 
interior  of  the  instrument  when  com- 
pletely assembled,  and  may  be  placed 
as  shown  in  sketch,  when  instrument  has 
been  placed  in  case. 

The  simple  wiring  which  is  required 
must  be  done  before  tiie  mstrument  is 
placed  in  its  case.  The  first  button 
may  be  left  dead,  if  desirable,  or  ojf,  and 
be  marked  such;  no  (X)nnection  will  be 
neoenaiy  with  tlds  one.  Button  2  should 
be  connected  to  3  at  the  bottom,  where 
the  wood  screws  are  placed ;  a  small  piece 
d  oofiperwire  may  be  soldered  or  wrapped 
about  the  head  of  the  screws.  From  3 
to  4,  the  connection  should  be  made  at 
the  top  of  the  carbons,  as  shown  at  D, 
those  following  being  made  in  the  same 
order,  bottom  to  top,  all  the  way  aroimd 
the  circumference  of  the  circle.  When 
OQO^eted,  each  button  allow  one 
rod  of  carbon  resistance  to  be  added  or 
decreased,  as  the  arm  is  moved  forward 
or  backward.  The  complete  instrument 
will  be  considerably  thicker  and  hea\'ier 
than  the  first  one  described,  but  the  work- 
ing of  same  will  be  more  accurate,  and 
if  qiaoe  is  not  any  objection,  we  Should 
recommend  this  in  preference  to  the  other. 

The  top  board  or  plate  may  be  made 
from  hard  rubber,  ^te,  or  marble,  if 
desirable  and  the  necessary  tools  be  at 
hand  to  work  such  material.  If  made 
from  such  mi^erial,  the  finished  appear- 


ance  will  be  very  much  nicer  than  the 
wood,  although  the  wood  may  be  finished 
with  a  fine  smoolfli  auiCaoe  if  properly 
filled  and  rubbed,  after  whidi  it  may  be 

enameled. 

There  is  a  satisfaction  which  comes 
from  putting  one's  best  mto  any  work 
which  may  be  at  hand,  which  is  not  to  be 
considered  lightly.  A  good  instrument 
is  more  or  less  a  difficult  proposition  to 
make,  but  when  good  service  and  high 
efficiency  are  desirable,  this  is  of  second- 
ary importance.  The  many  cheap  and 
makeshift  pieces  of  apparatus  which  are 
described  from  time  to  time  in  the  magar 
sines  are  good  in  their  way,  Mid  will 
answer  the  purpose  after  a  fa^on,  but 
if  the  experimenter  wnshes  to  get  the  mc^ 
out  of  his  work  and  desires  to  have  a 
highly  efficient  equipment,  he  must  b^;in 
with  this  idea  in  his  mind  and  construct 
his  apparatus  from  the  best  materials 
that  he  can  procure,  and  tax  his  mechani- 
cal ability  to  the  utmost,  and  the  result 
will  more  than  repay  him  for  tiie  eartra 
labor  and  expense  involved. 

Paper  Bag  as  a  Kettle 

"I  had  no  hot  water  for  shaving  at 
the  little  country  hotel,  and  accordingly 
heated  some  In  a  paper  bag." 

"  Heated  hot  water  in  a  paper  bag?" 

"Sure." 

"How  can  that  be  done?" 

"You  will  take  a  stout  paper  bag — or 
an  envelope  will  do  as  weilr-fiU  it  with 
water  and  hold  it  over  a  gas  flame  or  lamp. 
The  water  heats  readily.  The  paper 
doesn't  bum,  because  it  is  wet,  and  wet 
paper  is  a  singulaiiy  toug^  and  non- 
oombustible  substance. 

"  Many  and  many  a  tune  have  I  heated 
over  the  gas  jet  an  envelope  or  a  paper 
bag  of  h^  water  for  my  diaving,  uid 
not  once  have  I  had  an  acddent.'*— 
KoHsas  City  IndepttiditU. 
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A  hahdt  ughting  circuit 

H.  p.  CLAUSEN 


When  electric  lamps  are  placed  in 
telephone  booths,  areaways,  basements 
and  other  places  where  a  light  h  only 
required  for  a  short  length  of  time,  the 
lamp  is  left  burning  practically  all  of  the 
time,  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
vidmg  a  8impile»  cbeap  smd  tSU/^ive 
arrangement  uiat  the  lonowmg  axtide 
is  presented. 

As  it  will  be  observed,  the  electric 
lamp  L  is  connected  to  a  caatact  spring 
K^,  the  opposite  contact  of  which  con- 
nects to  the  electric  supply  line  L\  L^, 
of  the  hghting  circuit  connecting  tp  the 
lamp.   D  represents  a  normally  dosed 
door  spring  arrangement  which  is  in- 
stalled upon  the  door  through  which  it 
is  necessary  to  pass  in  order  to  enter  the 
space  lighted  by  the  lamp.    Push  button 
or  switdi  P  is  placed  on  the  lamp  side 
of  the  doorway;  that  is  to  siiy,  the  door 
must  either  be  o^xincd  in  order  to  permit 
the  push  button  to  be  pressed,  or  the 
operator  must  be  on  the  lamp  side  of 
the  door  when  the  door  is  closed.  R 
represents  a  simple  relay  arrangement, 
with  contact  springs       and  iC',  these 
springs  being  so  arranged  that  when  the 
relay  draws  up  its  armature  the  nonnally 
open   contact   springs   are    dosed.  B 
represents  a  battery  equipment,  say, 
consisting  of  two  or  three  cells  of  dry 
batteries. 

The  operation  of  the  device  is  as  fol- 
lows: Assuming  that  the  lamp  is  sus- 
pended in  a  basement,  or,  say,  within 
a  tdephone  booth,  tbb  operator  passes 
throuj,'h  tht'  doorway  and,  after  closing 
the  door,  presses  the  push  button  P. 
This  bridges  across  the  break  between 
the  K'  and  A''  contacts  so  that  current 
now  flows  through  the  wnndinj^  II''  of  the 
relay  R  over  wire  1  to  spring  D^,  through 
the  closed  contact  to  spring  to  nega- 
tive side  of  battery  B  and  back  to  the 
push  button  where  the  contact  PX,  of 
course,  is  closed  while  the  button  is  being 
pressed.  The  current  flowing  through 
the  winding  W  energizes  the  relay,  and 
operates  contact  springs  and  K*, 
resulting  in  two  distinct  operations: 
first,  current  fiom  the  lighting  mains 
flows  over  the  K*^  contact  cticitit  and 
through  the  lamp  L,  lighting  it.  Obvi- 
ously, it  is  impracticable  to  kKp  on  press- 
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inp  the  button;  therefore,  the  operator, 
after  giving  it  one  short  push,  will  find 
it  tmneoessary.  for  the  reason  that  when 
the  relay  R  is  energized  the  current  from 
battery  B  continues  to  flow  over  the 
circuit,  for  the  relay  is  now  locked  up 
and  win  keep  the  dicuxt  of  lamp  Lclofied, 
either  until  the  switch  of  the  l^p  sodcet 
is  operated  or  the  door  D  is  opened. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  system,  of  course, 
that  mbm  tiie  party  who  caused  the 
lamp  to  be  lighted  passes  back  throu^ 
the  doorway,  the  door  spring  D  opens 
the  circuit,  comprising  the  relay  R.  bat- 
tery B  and  contacts  and  D\  resulting 
in  the  armature  of  the  relay  dropping 
back  and  unlocking  itself,  extinguishing 
the  lamp  L  and  permitting  the  door  D 
to  be  closed  without  again  lighting  the 
lamp. 

The  arrangement  as  illustrated  and 
described  may  be  assembled  without 
calling  for  any  special  apparatus  other 
than  to  have  a  rday  provided  with  con- 
tact springs,  as  shown,  and  wound  to  a 
resistance  of  about  50  ohms. 

Under  practical  wprking  conditions 
it  will  readily  be  understood  that  the 
successful  opemtioii  of  the  device  depends 
upxDn  thc^  assumption  that  the  push  but- 
ton P  cannot  be  pressed  i^rom  the  outside 
with  the  door  dosed,  and  that  the  lamp 
L  cannot  be  lighted  imless  the  push  bu^ 
ton  P  is  pressed  with  the  door  dosed. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  A  USEFUL  W 


It  is  proposed  in  this  article  to  describe 
a  more  efficient  telephone  apparatus  such 
as  would  be  of  service  in  a  house  or  shop. 
The  exterior  of  the  instrument  itself  is 
shown  in  Fi^.  1 .  and  as  this  case  contains 
all  the  working  parts  of  the  system,  save 
for  the  battery,  readers  will  see  that  the 
apparatus  is  extremely  neat. 

The  first  step  in  fitting  up  a  system 
such  as  is  about  to  be  described  is  to 
make  the  two' instruments,  one  for  each 
end  of  the  line,  which  in  an  ordinary 
house  would  be  perhaps  the  dining-room 
or  bedroom  and  kitchen.  The  cases  can 
be  made  from  any  wood  to  suit  the  sur- 
rounding fumitxire  or  woodwork.  The 
wood  used  should  finish  to  -^s  in-  thick, 
and  the  cases  should  be  jointed  and  fitted 
together  as  workmanlike  as  the  reader 
can  possibly  manage,  and  finished,  if 
<]csired,  in  an  artistic  manner.  The  sizes 
ind  shape  of  these  cases  are  showTi  in 
I'  igs.  1,  2  and  3,  which  are  drawn  to  scale, 
and  any  further  dimensioas  can  eaaly 
l«  taken  from  them.  In  the  front  view, 
Fig.  1,  at  the  bottom  \v\\\  be  seen  the 
a)^Lking  hole  or  mouthpiece,  and  this 
sDould  be  finished  exactly  as  shown. 

To  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  what  the 
internal  construction  of  the  complete 
instrument  is  like,  a  view  is  shown  in 
Fig.  4,  with  the  bade  taken  off  and  all 
the  pieces  of  sheet  brass  are  shown  separ 


rately  in  the  detail,  Fig.  5,  the  letters 
there  given  corresponding  with  those 
given  in  Fig.  4. 

The  first  fitting  to  make  is  the  dia- 
phragm holder  A,  which  is  cut  out  of 
sheet  brass  and  stamped  to  the  size  and 
shape  shown,  and  when  finished  should 
be  screwed  into  position  exactly  oonoen- 
tric  with  the  speaking  hole,  as  shown  in 
Figs.  1  and  4.  We  next  require  the  brass 
piece  B,  1  in.  long  and  ^  in.  broad, 
screwed  on  in  tiie  poaitkm  indicated  by 
the  center  screw. 

Over  the  piece  5  is  a  spring  piece  C, 
2  in.  long  by  %  in.  broad,  and  on  referring 
to  the  detail,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  end 
is  bent  u\),  so  it  can  make  perfect  con- 
tact with  the  piece  B.  This  piece  must 
be  screwed  to  the  case,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4, 
so  that  the  bent  or  turned  up  end,  above 
referred  to.  lies  over  the  lower  end  of  C 
for  at  least  14  iri-.  ^  shown  in  detail. 
Fig.  5,  to  be  operated  by  the  center  stud 

Fig.  1.  The  angle  piece  D  must  next 
be  cut  from  sheet  brass,  ^  in.  wide,  and 
of  a  length  in  the  long  arm  X  so  as  to 
allow  the  spring  piece  C  to  make  perfect 
contact  when  it  is  pudied  from  the  out^ 
side  by  a  small  push  through  P,  Pig.  1. 
Normally,  the  arm  A'  of  this  angle  piece 
should  rest  about  ^  in.  away  from  the 
spring  {»ece  C.  The  next  fitting  is  the 
receiver  hook  £,  two  views  being  g^ven 
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in  the  detail,  in  order  to  show  the  kog 

pin  Y.  This  hook  is  for  the  receiver  to 
rest  on,  and  is  kept  in  position  by  passing 
through  the  center  slit  in  Fig.  2  and  4, 
aiid  then  screwed  to  the  aafi^  bnuB  pkoe 
F,  by  a  screw  F*,  the  14  in.  hole  Z  In  the 
piece  F  being  tapped  to  take  the  screw  F*. 

In  connecting  these  last  two  fittings  a 
small  spiral  spring,  flbown  at  ^  In  Fig.  4, 
is  also  employed.  Tbe  angle  brass  piece 
F  is  secured  by  its  screw  to  the  wooden 
case,  the  switch  hook  passed  through 
and  then  the  screw  F  inserted  to  make  all 
secure.  Two  brass  pieces  G  are  then  cut 
to  the  size  and  shape  shown,  and  fixed 
as  indicated  in  Fig.  4,  so  that  the  pro- 
jecting pin  of  E  can  touch  one  or  other 
of  the  curled  ends  of  G.  The  small  spiral 
spring  is  now  fitted,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4, 
so  as  to  keep  the  pin  always  in  touch  with 
the  upper  piece  G,  and  only  the  weight 
of  the  receiver  on  the  other  end  of  the 
hook  will  cause  the  pin  to  make  oootact 
with  the  lower  piece  G. 

Two  other  plates  must  next  be  screwed 
on  at  /f,  and  then  the  transmitler  Is  ready 
to  be  fiiiished. 

Fig.  6  shows  a  section  of  the  "Hun- 
nings"  transmitter,  which  is  made  by 
fixing  a  thin  caibon  diaphragm  U  In 
position  under  the  brass  ring  At  with 
just  a  thin  ring  of  blotting-paper  V  in- 
serted, as  shown  enlarged  in  Fig.  7.  At 
the  bade  of  the  carbon  diaphragm  is  a 
block  of  carbon  L,  with  a  serrated  inner 
edge  and  kept  away  from  tbe  diaphragm 
by  means  of  rings  of  cotton  wool  or  soft 
idt,  the  felt  being  ^lued  to  both. 

The  bent  arm  J  is  then  fitted  In  place, 


no.  &  no.  7. 


as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  and  the  bdl  fitted 

onto  the  front  in  a  convenient  place. 
This  bell  should  preferably  be  one  in 
which  the  works  are  under  the  gong 
itself,  and  these  can  oftentimes  be  ptdoBd  I 
up  in  the  market  places.  However,  any 
bell  mechanism  will  answer,  simply  fixinr 
the  working  parts  to  the  front  instead 
of  to  the  badoxierd  of  the  beU,  the  cow 
bemg  affixed  as  at  present  adopted,  or 
the  bell  can  be  put  away  In  a  ooovenieai 
place. 

The  connections  of  the  mstrument  sic 

as  shown,  and  in  fitting  it  is  of  course 
essential  that  as  the  wire  is  naked  in  the 
body  of  the  instrument,  it  is  best  to  fix 
caroiiUy  and  not  to  allow  dMrt-dxcaiting. 
The  wires  leading  to  outside  should,  k  ] 
course;  be  covered,  except  where  gpag  \ 
under  binding  screws. 

One  wire  starts  from  underneath  the 
screw  on  the  rim  A,  passed  along  the  side 
of  instrument  and  fixed  once  round  imder 
the  head  of  the  screw,  fixing  the  angk 
piece  D  to  the  side  of  the  case.  From 
thence  the  wire  goes  to  the  center  screw' 
at  the  top. 

Another  naked  wire  passes  from  tbe 
screw  of  the  angle  piece  F,  holding  switdi 
hook  E  to  the  terminal  at  the  top,  as 
shown.  Two  short  lengths  of  wire  also 
connect  G  and  H,  and  G  and  C,  as  shown, 
as  well  as  a  lengUi  of  wire  from  H  to  tbe 
center  carbon  tuock  at  the  bottom.  Tbe 
other  wires  lead  outside,  aa  shown. 

We  now  come  to  the  construction  d 
the  receiver.  This  is  of  tbe  watdi 
pattern,  and  Is '  ooostructed  briefly  as 
follows:  The  outer  case  is  cup-shape  in 
form,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8,  about  2  in. 
diameter.  ^  in.  deep  aiKl  made  from  hard 
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ipood  or  troo,  about  H  ^  tludc*  lH>les 
being  bored  in  tbe  bottom  about  Ji  in. 

apart  for  the  connecting  cords.  The 
front,  Fig.  9,  is  screwed  on  Fig.  8,  to 
whi<^  is  afterwards  fixed  the  mouthpiece, 
Fig.  10.  The  circular  magnets,  Pigs.  11 
and  12,  are  of  sheet  steel;  these  should 
then  be  inserted,  fixed  to  the  outer  case  by 
a  small  screw  through  the  top,  Fig.  13  is  a 
cross  section,  which  should  make  all  clear. 

The  pole  pieces.  Fig.  14,  are  made  from 
soft  iron,  and  the  bobbins,  Fig.  15,  cov- 
ered with  No.  38  B.W.G.,  each  coil  being 
wuca  in  opposite  airecuons,  oornmencmg 
with  one  oofl  axid  finaUy  fimdung  onto  the 
other  coil. 

The  terminals  are  placed  onto  a  piece 
of  vukaaized  fiber,  Fig.  16,  with  notes 

for  the  fixing  screws,  the  flexible  cords 

having  their  ends  bared  where  connected 
underneath  the  heads  of  such  screws,  but 
covered  where  passing  through  the  case 
{viz.,  through  the  holes  bofed  at  the 
bottom  of  case,  Fig.  8). 

The  diaphragm  is  fitted  as  shown  in  the 
side  view,  a  ring  of  paper  being  put  round 
the  periphery  at  eaibh  side.  To  take  the 
strain  from  the  connecting  cords,  a  ring 
is  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the  case  for 
another  cord  which  can  be  plaited  into 
the  other  two. 

The  action  of  the  instrument  is  as 
follows:  Immediately  the  push  in  front 
is  depressed,  the  pieces  B  and  C  make 
oontact  and  the  circuit  to  the  distant  bdl 
is  completed  thus:  Starting  from  caibon 


of  battery,  the  corrent  passes  akmgup 

to  the  middle  tenninal  at  the  top,  from 
thence  down  the  wire  inside  to  D,'  through 
C  (because  contact  is  made)  and  to  G 
and  (because  receiver  is  on  hook)  to 
the  line  wire  L  (see  Fig.  1).  This  line 
wire,  of  course,  passes  to  neighboring 
or  second  instrument.  The  current,  on 
reaching  the  s^x)nd  instrument,  passes 
to  C  tluoi^h  exactly  the  same  channels, 
but  instead  of  passing:  to  D  (as  this  push 
is  of  course  not  depressed)  passes  to  B 
through  bell,  which  it  rings  and  thence 
to  eailh  and  ba/^  to  origmal  battery. 

The  bell  has  rung  and  the  second  re- 
ceiver is  taken  from  hook,  as  also  is  the 
first  one,  so  that  conversation  can  be 
started,  and  by  so  doing  spring  pulls 
end  of  E  down  and  tinis  the  pin  Y  niakes 
contact  with  the  upper  plate  G.  The 
current  is  now  conveyed  through  both 
batteries,  and  conversation  can  be  heard 
quite  plain  at  the  recovers. 

Thus  only  one  line  is  necessary  con- 
necting the  L  terminals  (see  ,  Fig.  1)  of 
instruments.  The  middle  terminal  (Fig. 
1)  is  connected  to  the  zinc  of  a  two-cell 
battery,  while  the  other  terminal  CE 
(Fig.  1)  is  connected  to  the  carbon  of 
the  battery  and  to  earth.  The  two 
terminals  of  the  bell  are  connected 
through  (see  Fig.  4)  and  the  receiver 
cords  through  B'.  A  suitable  back 
board  should  be  fitted  to  protect  the 
working  parts,  and  a  nice  brass  plate  for 
the  reodver  hook  E  to  work  in. 


ria.  13 
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A  SWITCHBOARD  FOR  SXPERIMENTERS 


M.  C.  MORRIS 


This  switchboard  is  designed  for  elec- 
trical experimenters,  and  can  be  used  for 
testing  vNarelcss  a{)aratus,  motors  and 
coils.  It  can  be  used  on  110  volts  A.C. 
or  D.C.,  or  batteries  of  any  kind,  bat 
when  used  on  housc-Hj^hting  circuit  the 
main-line  fuses  should  be  increased  to 
25  amperes  and  the  circuit  feeding  the 
board  to  15  amperes. 

The  material  needed  for  constructing 
this  board  is  as  follows:  One  board, 
16  X  22  in.  of  fiber,  pressed  asbestos,  oak, 
slate  or  hard  rubbw  (this  should  be  about 
^  or  H  in.  thick) ;  10  poroelain  EdisoiL 
base  lamp  receptacles;  one  15  ampere 
double-pole  double-throw  knife  swijx^h; 
one  small  single  pole  knife  switdi;  one 
pieoe  of  brass  (spring)  about  the  thick- 
ness of  cardboard  and  cut  to  the  shape 
and  size  shown  in  diagram  for  rotaiy 
switch;  10  binding  p)osts  which  can  be 
taloen  from  worn-out  batteries.  Binding 
posts  with  large  heads  or  round  head 
machine  screws  (brass)  may  be  xised  as 
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contacts  for  the  rotary  switch,  but  be 
sure  that  they  arc  all  equally  high  above 
the  surface  of  the  board. 

Use  No.  14  mbber-oovered  wire  wbm 
wiring  the  board.  Connect  as  shown  in 
the  Isketch.  Mark  the  double-pole, 
double-throw  switch  D.C.  on  one  side 
and  A.C.  on  the  other.  Mark  sin^ 
pole  switch  110  volts,  and  be  sure  tiini 
this  switch  is  kept  open  except  wheo 
you  wish  to  test  a  high  resistance,  other* 
wise  you  will  get  a  short-circuit,  and  blow 
a  fuse.  If  16  c.p.  or  60  watt  lamps  ait 
used  in  the  receptacles,  the  switch  on  al: 
points  will  give  5  amperes  at  the  lower 
terminals,  and  ii  32  c.p.  lamps  are  used 
it  win  be  10  amperes.  The  rotary  switdi 
controls  one  light  at  a  time  so  that  any 
amperage  up  to  the  full  capacity  may  be 
had  at  the  terminals,  and  ii  110  volts 
is  desired  straight,  without  the  lamp 
bank,  throw  in  the  single-pole  switch. 

If  batteries  are  connected  to  the  switch- 
board, throw  the  double-pole  double- 
throw  switch  over  to  the  ^de  to  wUdt 
the  batteries  are  connected,  and  thtn 
throw  in  the  single-pole  s^^^tch.  Thrcv 
sets  of  terminal  binding  posts  are  shown 
on  the  switchboard,  vrMch  will  be  found 
\  ery  'convenioit,  ^though  oaiy  one  set 
is  enough  if  not  convenient  to  put  oo 
more. 

It  would  be  a  great  convenience  to 
mount  a  switch  and  fuse-block  on  the 

board  or  near  the  board  and  let  the  feed 
wires  come  through  them,  so  that  in  case 
of  a  short-circuit  the  house  "will  not  be 
in  darkness  until  you  fix  a  new  fuse  in 
the  main  line  or  branch  circuit.  Be 
sure  to  have  the  switchboard  fuses  lighter 
than  either  the  main  line  or  branch  drcuii 
fuses. 
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THE  COITDUCTION  OF  ELECTRICITY  IN  MSTALS 

PKANCIS  HYNDMAN  B.SC. 


In  recent  years  our  ideas  with  regard 
to  the  mechanism  of  metallic  conduction 
have  undergone  oonsiderable  change — or. 
XBflwr»  there  axe  aemai  very  various 
methods  of  explaining  the  same  funda- 
mental facts.  These  methods  start  from 
entirely  different  conceptions,  but  really 
arrive  at  the  same  stage  of  exactness  in 
eiplainmg  and  f oreteUing  the  observed 
phenomena. 

Until  recent  years  all  observations  on 
absolute  or  relative  conductivity  were 
inade  'at  ordiiiary  or  higher  tempera^ 
tures.  These  show  that  metals  differ 
very  largely  in  their  conductivity,  both 
for  electricity  and  for  heat,  and  that, 
taken  generally,  the  order  of  conductivity 
would  be  the  saoEi^  in  the  two  cases. 

In  every  known  case  the  conductivity 
decreased  with  rising  temperature,  and 
in  sodi  a  proportloa  ttiat  it  mi^t  reascfi- 
ably  be  presumed  that  the  conductivity 
would  gradually  increase  with  lower  tem- 
peratures, untU  at  the  absolute  zero  it 
would  be  infinitely  good,  or,  at  any  rate, 
^■er\•  lalge^ 

This  propcrtA'  has  been  of  late  years 
used  for  the  purposes  of  thermometry. 
The  resistance  (the  inverse  of  conduc- 
thrity)  being  measured  at  certain  definite 
temperatures  well  knoum  by  other  means, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  melting-point  of 
ice,  the  boiling-point  of  water,  or  of  other 
substances,  such  as  oxygen,  siilphur,  etc 

The  results  of  many  accurate  measure- 
ments have  shown  that  the  resistance  of 
even  the  purest  obtainable  metal  (mer- 
cmy)  is  not  shnply  proportional  to  the 
temperature,  but  t^t  it  increases  more 
rapidly,  so  that  if  /?<  is  the  resistance  at 
any  temperature,  t°  centigrade  and  a  and 
b  are  quantities  which  axe  constant  for 
the  particular  wire,  neatly  constant  for 
different  wires  of  the  same  metal  in  the 
same  state  of  purity,  and  not  very  differ- 
ent for  most  pure  metals,  then 

will  very  nearly  give  the  value  at  any 

temperature. 

There  arc  three  metals  whidi  are  worth 
special  attention,  and  attention  may  be 

confined  to  them.  First,  mercury,  be- 
cause it  can  be  obtained  almost  abso- 
lutely piu"e,  by  distilling  it  in  vacuo  at 
temperatures  of  about  60  degrees  to  70 


C.,  and  condensing  it  at  the  tem- 
perature of  liquid  air  — 290  degrees  C. 
Secondly,  gold,  because,  of  the  metals 
which  can  be  drawn  out  into  wire,  it  can 
be  obtained  purer  than  any  other. 
Finally,  platinum,  because  of  its  dura- 
bility, and  it  is,  in  consequence,  almost 
universally  used  for  thermometry. 

The  following  small  table  gives  the 
relative  resistances  of  each  metal  against 
its  value  at  zero.  The  temperatures  are 
given  in  what  are  known  as  "absolute 
temperatures,"  that  is,  temperatures  as 
if  measured  from  the  absolute  zero,  whidi 
is  here  taken  to  be  -  273 . 1  degrees  C.  In 
the  next  column  the  absolute  tempera- 
tures are  divided  by  273.1,  as  it  wfll  be 
seen  that  the  relative  reastanoes  are 
prroortional  to  these  numbers. 

^:om  observations  with  gold  with 
various  degrees  of  purity,  it  appears  tliat 
the  resistance  is  tes  the  purer  it  is,  and 
that  the  differences  arc  proportional  to 
the  amotmts  of  foreign  metals  present. 
This  would  lead  to  tilie  conclusion  that 
perfectly  pure  gold  would  have  a  zero 
resistance  about  4.3  degrees  Ab.  It  is 
not  possible  to  obtain  platinum  at  any 
great  degree  of  purity;  but  here,  again, 
observations  on  various  wires  of  kmswn 
composition  would  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  in  an\-  case  the  resistance  would 
nearly  disappear  at  4.3.  These  results 
are  very  remarkable,  but  their  fuU  sig- 
nificance is  yet  hardly  realizable,  until 
obser\*ations  have  been  made  on  the 
other  properties  of  the  same  metals  at 
these  extremely  low  temperatures.  Al- 
though decreasing  nearly  to  zero  and  then 
remaining  constant,  gold  and  platinum 
do  not  present  any  abnormal  l)ehavior; 
the  case  of  mercury  is,  however,  quite 
different.  It  behaves  as  the  others  until 
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a  temperature  of  about  4.30,  being,  a 
W0CB6  conductor  than,  either  gold  or 
pifttiflum,  from  its  freezixig-point  down- 
wards. At  this  point  the  resistance  de- 
creases so  suddenly  that  at  4.2  degrees 
Ab.  its  value  is  0.115  x  10~*  ohms,  while 
at  4.2  degrees  Ab.  it  is  practically  zero, 
and  it  continues  to  have  this  value  to  the 
lowest  measured  temperatures. 

These  results  were  qviite  unexpected. 
Under  various  theories  the  resistanoe 
would  be  infinite  at  Absolute  zero  and 
tmder  others  would  vanish.  Neither 
appears  to  be  true,  and  the  minimum 
pomt  is  at  ptactacally  the  txnling  point 
of  pure  heliimi  under  atmospheric  press- 
ure. Why  this  particular  temperature 
is  not  known  modem  theories  of  matter 
and  electricity  suppose  that  the  material 
atom  cooasts  of  a  negative  electroiL 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  of  positive  elec- 
tricity. The  electron  is  free  to  move  in  the 
envelope,  and  the  natnie  and  extent  of  its 
motion  are  of  ftmdamental  importance. 
In  conductors  such  as  metals  there  are 
also  free  electrons,  which  have  power  to 
move,  their  passage  giving  rise  to  the 
phenomenon  known  BS  an  electric  cutient. 


Further  investigation  tmder  these  oon- 
ditioQS  win  oertamly  lead  to  the  most 
fruitful  results,  and  cannot  fail  to  have 
a  most  important  bearing  on  the  concep- 
tion of  the  passage  of  electricity  in  metals. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  could 
not  be  carried  out  at  all,  except  in  one  or 
two  places  in  the  world,  owing  to  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  these  coa- 
ditions. 

Not  only  is  this  the  case,  but  they  fepie- 

sent  part  of  the  result  of  twenty-five  yvui 
continuous  work  with  one  object  in  view, 
and  require  in  themselves  extreme  care, 
patience  and  knowled0e. 

The  greatest  credit  is  due  to  Professor 
Ormes,  of  Leiden  University,  who  not 
only  first  liquefied  helium,  but  has  re- 
duced the  labor  of  accurate  measue* 
ments  in  it  to  one  of  ordinary  laboratory 
routine.  Such  work,  condensed  into  a 
few  pages  a  year,  is  worth  volumes  d 
the  so-called  xeaeardi  wofk  tuned  oat 
in  some  other  places,  as  it  is  framed  oa 
a  definite  scheme,  and  gives  results  whidi 
are  of  the  greatest  scientific  and  technical 
value. — English  M§dtanic  and  World  tf 
Seitncf. 


THB  TELEPHOIIB  AND  THE  FARMER 


The  telephone  has  become  as  great  a 
factor  of  fann  life  as  the  harvest^  and 
reaper  and  oHier  laborcsving  dei^oea 
that  contribute  to  tiie  farmer's  pros- 
perity. The  farming  implements  help 
prepare  the  crop  for  market,  but  without 
the  telephone  the  fsirmer  cannot  sell  the 
crop  to  the  best  advantage.  His  handi- 
cap used  to  be  that  he  was  too  far  away 
from  all  agencies  of  business,  now  the 
agencies  of  business  are  no  farther  away 
than  the  telephone  boK  on  the  dining- 
room  wall. 

An  apple  grower  in  an  eastern  state 
had  an  experience  last  fail  that  illustrated 
how  large  may  be  the  return  on  the 
money  invested  for  a  telephone.  One 
day  when  his  crop  was  just  in  the  right 
condition  to  market,  a  traveling  agent 
offered  $1.00  a  barrel  for  the  1»000  barrels 
he  had  to  depose  of.  The  buyer  insisted 
that  the  price  was  as  high  as  anybody 
was  paying,  and  the  deal  was  almost 
dosed,  when  it  oocurred  to  the  apple 
grower  that  it  would  do  no  harm  to  see 
how  mucb  somebody  else  would  ofier.* 


So  he  called  up  the  city  commission  house 
that  had  bought  his  fruit  in  previous 
years*  and  tbsy  not  only  offered  hmi  $1«S0 
a  barrel,  but  agreed  to  send  a  man  to 
the  farm  to  do  the  packing.  The  addi- 
tional $500  made  on  that  transaction 
will  pay  tdepbooe  bills  for  a  goodmany 
years  to  come  and  leave  a  snug  little 
sum  over. 


The  coming  summer  will  no  doubt  see 
great  devdopment  along  electrical  lines 
in  St.  John,  N.B.  The  Intercolonial 
Railway  has  given  the  St.  John  Railway 
Company  the  right  to  cross  their  tracks 
at  Haymarket  Square.  The  street  rail- 
way \n]l  be  extended  to  Kane's  Cocner 
and  to  Femhill.  It  is  imderstood  that 
about  nine  miles  of  track  will  be  laid 
The  Railway  Company,  vdiicfa  supplies 
the  light  and  power  to  the  dty,  have  also 
made  arrangements  for  the  extension  of 
theu-  power  line  to  Rothesay,  where  many 
of  the  houses  have  been  wired,  and  it  ■ 
understood  that  several  foctocies  will 
operate  there. 
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NATDEAL  MAGNBTS 

WM.  A.  miRRAT 


Magnets  may  be  grouped  into  two 
dasses:  natural  magnets  and  artificial 
magnets.  The  particular  class  to  which 
this  discussion  applies  is  the  ^t-men- 
tkmed,  vit.,  natuial  nuignetsi. 

The  term  magnet  usually  is  applied 
to  any  substance  which  possesses  the 
property  of  attracting  pieces  of  iron  or 
stsd  when  such  pieces  are  placed  in  their 
immediate  vidmtjr,  and  which  substance 
will,  when  freely  suspended,  come  to  rest 
pointing  nearly  north  and  south. 

The  term  natural  magnet  can  be  cor- 
rectly applkd  only  to  a  mineral  sub- 
stance laiown  commercially  as  oxide  of 
iron,  and  then  only  when  the  specimen 
possesses  the  properties  mentioned  above, 
as  it  has  been  found  that  some  good 
specimens  of  oxide  of  iron  do  not  possess 
the  properties  mentioned,  and  should  not, 
therefore,  be  termed  natural  magnets. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  this  ore 
and  the  properties  which  are  peculiar 
,  to  it  were  first  discovered  and  experi- 
mented with  by  the  ancients  who  first 
found  it  in  or  near  the  town  of  Magnesia  in 
Aaa  Minor,  and  derives  its  name  msm  the 
place  of  its  supposed  origin,  Magnesia. 

IXihng  recent  years  excellent  sped- 
mens  have  been  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  some  having  been  found  in 
the  state  of  Arkansas. 

The  term  lodestone,  meaning  leading 
stone,  is  sometimes  used  in  referring  to 
this  ore  (<nide  of  iron).  This  term 
derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  sometimes  used  by  the  early  navi- 
gators as  a  guide  for  steering  ships,  its 
uses  for  this  purpose  being  adapted  to 
practical  navigation  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  would,  when  freely  suspended,  come 
to  rest  pointing  in  a  certain  definite 
dhfiction,  and  always  with  the  same  end 
pointing  in  the  same  direction.  It  will 
,be  readily  understood  from  this  that  a 
navigator,  by  its  use,  could  get  a  some- 
what definite  idea  of  the  direction  in 
which  his  ^p  or  craft  was  sailing'. 

The  origin  and  practical  application  of  its 
use  for  the  purposes  just  described  is  gen- 
erally accredited  to  the  andent  CUi^se. 

The  commercial  use  of  this  ore  is  to 
make  iron,  the  same  in  kind  as  is  made 
from  any  other  kind  of  iron  ore,  and  it  is 
said  to  make  a  very  good  quality  of  iron. 


As  heat  alone,  of  sufficiently  high  tem- 
perature, is  capable  of  producing  the 

destruction  of  the  magnetic  properties 
contained  in  either  the  natural  or  artifiidal 
magnetSf  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  any 
magnetic  properties  existing  in  tha  osds 
of  iron  are  destroyed  during  the  process 
of  making  iron  from  this  ore. 

Another  property  whidi  was  found  to 
be  possessed  by  this  are  was  that  it  could 
be  used  to  impart  its  magnetic  properties 
to  other  pieces  of  iron  and  sted,  thus 
creating  artificial  magnets. 

"When  a  bar  or  needle  of  hardened 
steel  is  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  lodestone, 
it  acquires  magnetic  properties  similar 
to  those  of  the  lodestone,  without  the 
latter  losing  any  of  its  own  magnetism, 
such  bars  arc  called  artifidal  magnets." 

Lodestone  is  not  generally  used  for  the 
pxupose  of  making  artificial  magnets, 
the  prindpel  reason  for  this  being  that 
its  own  magnetic  force  is  not  very  strong, 
and  it  has  been  foimd  that  a  more 
convenient  means  and  better  results 
may  be  obtdned  by  the  use  and 
proper  manipulation  of  the  electric  cur- 
rent. 

The  following  described  tests  may  be 
made  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
aocuratdy  and  positivdy  wiwfher  or  not 

a  given  substance  is  a  magnet  dther 
natural  or  artificial.  Plimge  the  sub- 
stance which  it  is  desired  to  test  into  a 
quantity  of  iron  filii^^,  small  iron  or  steel 
tacks,  or  similar  materials,  when  it  will 
be  found  that  a  small  quantity  of  the 
filings  or  tacks  will  have  clung  to  the  end 
of  l£e  substance  under,  test  if  it  is  a 
magnet.  Suspend  the  piece  to  be 
tested  freely  by  means  of  a  string  or 
thread,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  if  the 
substance  is  a  magnet  it  will  come  to  rest 
always  with  the  same  end  pointing  in  the 
same  direction;  if  not  a  magnet  no  cer- 
tainty of  its  position  when  it  comes  to 
rest  can  be  foretold. 

Approach  the  piece  to  be  tested  to  the 
points  of  a  horizontal  magnetic  needle, 
when  it  will  be  found  to  attract  or  repd 
the  needle  according  to  which  pole  of 
the  needle  is  approached;  as  according 
to  the  laws  of  repulsion  and  attraction: 
like  poles  repel  each  other;  unlike^  poles 
attract  eadi  other. 
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NEW  AERONAUTICAL  SPEED  RECORDS 
bjr  Amda  C.  LaMaiteon,  McodMr  of  tbe  Aevooaittieal  Sodaty. 


The  Ftench  aviator,  Vedrines,  on  the 

22d  of  February  at  Pau,  France,  estab- 
lished remarkable  speed  records  eclipsing 
all  speed  flights  made  thus  far  in  aero- 
nautics. January  13th,  he  had  al- 
ready established  speed  records  for  the 
50  and  100  km.  distances,  but  the  aviator 
Bathiat  had  broken  these  records  ten 
days  later.  After  breaking  both  Bathiat's 
reoards  for  the  50  and  100  km.  flights, 
Vedrines  continued  his  flij::ht  and  broke 
all  speed  flights  for  distances  up  to  200 
km.  The  following  talde  illustrates  the 
oompaiison  of  the  ffii^ts  by  the  rival 
aviatofs. 


so  km. 

100  km. 
ISO  km. 
200  km. 


Bathiat's  Record 
(Jan.  27th) 

20  min.  43  Mc. 
4lBiB.2»i 


Vedrines"  Record 
(Feb.  22d) 

19  min.   3  sec. 

37  min.  .S8  sec. 
.  .  .  .SA  min.  4 1  sec. 
.  1  hr.  1 5  min.  20  st^;. 


The  former  record  for  the  200  km.  dis- 
tance was  held  by  Tabutcau,  who  had 
made  this  distance  in  1  hr.  54  min.  and  21 
sec.  The  speed  figures  made  this  year 


thus  far  indicate  that  enormous  speeds 

will  be  witnessed  before  1913.  Already, 
the  records  in  kilometers  per  hour  around  a 
pylon  course  have  been  broken  as  follows: 

Vedrines  BathUt  Vedrines 

aaa.  I3th)  U^a.  27th)  (Feb.  22d) 

t4S  km.  147  km.  169  taa. 

The  records  made  in  aviation  are  kept 
with  the  greatest  exactness,  so  that  they 
may  be  referred  to  at  any  time.  At  the 
end  of  each  year,  the  best  record  in  each 
feature  of  aviation  competition  is  re- 
corded, so  that  the  following  table  is 
obtained  from  these  records.  This  table 
illustrates  the  remaikable  progress  made 
in  aviation  more  fully  than  numberiess 
words  of  praise. 

These  figures  are  the  official  ones  oi 
the  International  Pedeiation  of  Aefo> 
nautics,  and  are  given  in  the  metiic 
s\'stem  measurements.  The  reader  may 
convert  the  kilometer  figures  to  miles  by 
multiplying  them  by  .621,  and  the  meten 
by  39.37  to  obtain  the  American  inches. 


Year 

1906^  . 
1907. . 
1908 . . 
1909. 
1910 
1911.. 

l')()6  . 
1907 . . 
1908.. 
1909. . 
1910. . 
1911.. 


Aviator 


DISTANCE 

Date  Countn- 


Record 


.  Santos- Uumont  Nov.  12  France   0  kilometer,  220 


26. 


.Ftanoe. 


H.  Fannan  Oct. 

.  .Wilbur  Wright  Dec.  31  France 

.  .  H.  Farman  Nov.  3  France 

.  .Tabuteau  Dec. 

.  .Gobe  Dec. 


1906. , 
l'H)7. . 
1908.. 
1909.. 
1910. . 
1911.. 

1906. . 
1907. . 
1908. . 
1909.. 
1910.. 
1911.. 


0  kilometer,  770' 
124  kilometer,  700 
234  knlometer,  212 

30  France  584  kilometer,  745 

25  France  740  kilometer,  299 

DURATION 

.  Santos-Dumont  Nov.  12  France.  . .  21V&sec. 

.  .H.  Farman  Oct.  26  Prance  52%  gk. 

.  .Wabur  Wright  Dec  31  PFsnoe  2hrs.  20 

.  .H.  Farman  Nov.  3  France  4  hrs.  17  min.  53'*ssec. 

.  .H.  Farman  Dec.  18  France  8  hrs.  12  min.  47%  sec 

.  .Pouray  Sept.  1  France  11  hn.  1  min.  29H 

ALTITUDE 

 ■  None  recorded 

 None  recorded 

 Nome  recorded 

.  .H.  Latham  Dec.   1  France   453  meters 

.  .G.  I^gagncux  Dec.    9. ....... .France  3100  meters 

. .  R.  Garros  Sept.  4  France  39 1 0  meters 

SPEED  PER  HOUR 

.  .Santos-Dumont  Nov.  12  Prance  41  kilometer,  292 

.  .H.  Farman  Oct.  26  France.  52  kilometer,  700 

 Same  record 

.  .L.  Bleriot  Aug.  28  France  76  kihmieter,  955 

..A.  Leblane  July  10  U.S.  109 kilometer,  736 

.  .B.  Nteuport  June  21  France  133  kikMneter,  136 
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AERONAUTICS  IN  1 

The  New  War 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  air  craft 
will  be  definitely  incxnporated  in  the  war 

establishment  of  one  of  the  pjeat  armies. 
It  is  tnic  that  the  French  Army  has  al- 
ready, and  for  some  years  now,  been  in 
possesskm  ol  a  splendid  aerial  organiza- 
tion,  bi:t,  wttll  the  exception  of  the  new 
militarv'  dirigibles  completed  during  the 
last  six  months,  it  has  never  hitherto 
possessed  any  air  craft  intended  tot  actual 
warfiare.  Steps  have  now,  however,  been 
taken  to  proceed  at  once  with  the  creation 
of  a  war  fleet  composed  of  craft  no  longer 
intended  for  instmctional  purposes,  but 
for  the  operations  of  war  itself,  and  main> 
tained  in  a  state  of  instant  pcepaitatioii 
for  mobilization. 

The  newly-formed  French  Ministry, 
through  the  War  Minister.  M.  Millerand, 
have  decided  to  ask  the  Chamber  for  an 
appropriation  of  22,000,000  francs,  or 
$4,400,000,  for  the  purpose  of  military 
aviation  during  the  present  year. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  by  the  famous 
aeronautical  program  of  Febniarv-  25, 1910, 
a  sum  of  20,000,000  francs  ($4,000,000) 
was  voted  for  the  oonstruction  of  a 
fleet  of  war  dirigibles  and  the  accom- 
panying sheds.  This  program  of  con- 
struction is  to  be  completed  by  the  end 
of  1913.  It  has  already  equipped  the 
French  Army  with  a  fleet  of  10  dirigibles 
of  the  most  recent  type — all  of  them 
launched  during  the  last  eight  months — 
in  addition  to  the  three  old  tnoxong 
vessels,  and  with  11  modem  dirigible 
sheds  scattered  along  the  eastern  frontier. 
Further,  the  Army  possesses  three  trans- 
portable dirigible  sheds,  while  ten  fmOm 
sheds  are  privately  owned  and  would  be 
available  in  case  of  necessity. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  the  French 
General  Staff  has  strongly  reported  in 
favor  of  the  continuation  of  the  dirigible 
program,  an  opinion  largely  leased,  no 
doubt,  on  the  brilliant  success  of  these 
craft  in  last  year's  manocuvTes. 

Side  by  side  with  the  dirigible  program 
the  Government  has  now  instituted  an 
aeroplane  program  of  equal  magnitude. 
The  necessity  and  urgency  of  this  program 
is  based  on  the  consideration  that  at  the 
present  time  the  French  Army  possesses 
not  a  single  war  aeroplane.  Such  a 
statement  may  apjpcar  surprising  at  first 
glance,  but  its  correctness  will  be  better 


HE  FRENCH  ARMY 
Establishment 

imderstood   in   the   light  of  previous 
events. 

The  French  Anny  piu-chased  its  first 
aeroplanes  in  1909.  vSince  then  the  aero- 
plane fleet  has  grown  according  to  the 
following  figures: 

1909  5  aeroplanes 

1910  (Feb.)  20  aeroplanes 

1910  (Oct.)  32  aeroplanes 

1911  (Dec.)  254  aeroplanes 

The  growi;h  in  numbers  is  remarkable, 

but — and  this  is  the  important  point — 
.  the  machines  hitherto  acquired  are  not 
nulitary  machines  in  any  special  sense, 
they  are  aeroplanes  of  the  ordinsiry  com- 
mercial t^TDCs,  and  military  only  in  so  far 
as  they  belong  to  the  Army.  Now,  the 
whole  of  this  imposing  and  unquestion- 
ably e£Bdent  fleet  has  by  one  stroke  of 
the  pen  been  struck  off  the  active  list. 
Henceforward  these  vessels  will  simply 
be  used  for  instructional  and  training  pur- 
poses, and  will  be  relegated  to  the  schools.  , 

Simultaneously  the  authorities  have 
set  to  work  to  build  up  a  fleet  of  war 
machines  constructed  solely  for  military 
purposes.  Towards  the  attainment  of 
this  end  the  vote  of  $4,400,000  for 
the  present  year,  which  will  undoubtedly 
be  readily  granted  by  the  Chamber,  forms 
the  first  step.  This  sum  will  suffice  to 
equip  the  Anny  with  322  aeroplanes  with 
the  necessary  shed  accommodation  and 
repair  trains.  These  machines  will  be 
distributed  among  the  various  forts  and 
attached  to  the  different  army  corps. 

A  military  pilot  will  be  placed  in  charge 
of  each  aeroplane,  which  he  will  navigate 
himsdf  on  mobilization.  None  of  mese 
machines  will  be  used  for  instructional 
purpose  during  their  year  on  the  active 
list.  They  wnll  only  be  maintained  in  a 
state  of  efficiency  and  readiness  by  their 
respective  pilots.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
they  will  l>e  transferred  to  the  training 
schools  lor  instructional  purposes,  and 
their  places  taken  by  new  machines. 

The  program  is  a  magnificent  one,  not 
only  in  the  numbers  of  the  war  fleet  it  will 
call  into  being,  but  chiefly  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  organization  it  will  create. 
By  the  end  of  the  present  year  the  French 
Army  will  possess  well  over  300  war  aero- 
planes; within  another  year  these  will 
have  grown  to  1,000.  And  by  the  side  of 
this  fleet  there  are  the  12  war  dirigibles. 
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THE  DETERMINATION 

The  officer  of  a  vessel,  who,  while  at 
sea,  steps  to  the  rail  and  hurls  a  well- 
oorked  bottle  overboard,  in  which  there 
is  a  slip  ci  paper,  is  not  bent  on  a  roman- 
tic venture.  Instead  of  a  request  for  a 
letter  of  acknowledgment  and  possibly 
an  acquaintance  from  the  seaside  maiden 
who  might  find  it,  perhaps  a  year  later, 
that  slip  of  paper  contains  the  name  of 
the  vessel  and  its  master,  the  date  and 
the  latitude  and  longitude  at  which  the 
bottle  began 'its  voyage.  Below  this 
there  are  blank  spaces  for  the  name  of 
the  finder,  the  date,  locality  and  the 
post  office  address. 

At  the  bottom  ci  the  slip,  printed  in 
eight  different  languages,  are  these  in- 
structions: "The  finder  of  this  will 
please  send  it  to  any  United  States  Consul 
or  foward  it  direct  to  the  hydrographic 
office,  Washington,  D.C." 

The  whole  operation  represents  a  little 
step  in  a  great  task  upon  which  work 
has  uninterruptedly  gone  forward  for 
the  past  thirty  years.  It  is  one  means  of 
determining  the  direction  and  movement 
of  the  great  as  well  as  the  smaller  cur- 
rents of  the  ocean,  and  it  will  perhaps 
be  due  to  the  ooatinual  varying  of  the 
latter  currents  that  this  task  may  never 
be  ended. 

There  has  always  been  a  knowledge  of 
the  eadstence  of  ocean  cunenta  but  until 
the  early.  70's  it  was  limited.  Marinars 
knew  that  on  the  west  coast  of  Europe 
there  was  a  force  which  tended  to  carry 
them  southward,  and  that  on  the  east 
coast  of  North  America  a  similar  force 
which  carried  them  northward,  but  they 
knew  neither  the  true  set  or  direction, 
nor  the  drift  or  rate  of  flow. 

It  was  the  object  to  determine  the 
direction  and  rate  of  flow  in  originating 
this  system  of  bottle  voyages,  and  while 
eadi  bottie  is  but  a  little  step  toward  a 
great  end,  those  little  steps  have  so  far 
succeeded  in  establishing  beyond  ques- 
tion the  true  direction  and  speed  of  the 
great  currents  of  the  five  oceans. 

The  advantage  of  such  knowledge  is 
not  limited  to  the  mere  use  of  the  direc- 
tion and  velocity  of  the  ocean  currents. 
The  maritime  world  does,  in  fact,  depend 
mostly  on  this  knowledge  in  laying  the 
courses  of  its  vessels  from  and  to  the 
great  ports  of  the  world.  For  instance, 


OP  OCEAN  CURRENTS 

vessels  leaving  New  York  will  follow 
the  Gulf  Stream  on  its  great  curve  north- 
eastward across  the  Atlantic  to  Euro^ 
and  thus  gain  the  advantage  of  its  ax- 
knot-an-hour  flow,  while  those  ships 
returning  from  the  other  side  will  lay 
a  course  much  farther  to  the  south  to 
escape  the  retarding  effect  of  the  same 
stream. 

It  has  been  found  also,  that  these 
great  ocean  streams  have  a  powerful 
effect  on  the  course  of  storms  after  they 
leave  the  mainland  of  North  America. 
The  knowledge  of  the  direction  of  these 
currents  gives  an  insight  into  the  general  i 
track  of  these  stonns.  The  marinff, 
therefore,  has  gained  mudi  from  the  tale 
told  by  the  little  voyagers,  because  all 
of  the  great  ocean-sailing  routes  which, 
for  the  past  soofe  of  years  have  been 
followed  by  both  steamers  and  sailing 
vessels  alike,  were  mapped  out  with  the 
aid  of  the  date  secured  by  this  means. 

There  are  twenty-seven  permanent 
currents  in  tiie  oceans  of  the  world,  and 
there  are  nearly  as  many  more  of  the  | 
semi-permanent  variety  existing  at  one 
time.  Several  causes  tend  to  originate 
and  maintain  these  drifts.  Uniformly 
directcd  winds  ha\'e  the  greatest  influ-  ' 
encc,  and  differences  of  temperatures, 
storms,  polar  ice  and  eddies  each  have 
aome  efkct,  creating  usually  the  currents 
of  semi'^pennanent  variety. — WaskinpM 
Star. 


Letter  Delivered  after  Fifty-four  Tears 

After  it  had  been  more  than  fifty-four 
years  in  the  mails,  a  letter  was  delivered 
recently  to  a  woman  in  Newark,  N.J. 
One  morning  the  Newark  newqiapecs 
reported  that  a  letter  had  been  received 
at  the  post-ofi&ce  addressed  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Garthwaite,  the  postmaric  oo 
which  showed  that  it  had  been  mailed 
in  New  Orleans  on  December  30,  1854. 
The  letter  proved  to  have  been  wxittec 
by  a  cousin  who  atteAded  the  same  school 
more  than  half  a  century  ago.  The  ink 
inside  the  letter  was  so  badly  faded  that 
the  letter  was  hardly  decipherable,  but 
the  address  was  plain.  No  one  was  able, 
or  willing,  to  ofCer  any  explanation  of  the 
whereabouts  of  the  letter  during  the 
years  that  elapsed  since  it  was  ma^ed. 
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KBROSBNB  AS  AN  EROniE  FDEL' 

JAMBS  A.  KING 


The  power  obtained  from  any  fuel 
depends  on  two  thjags.  These  aie  the 
fuel  itself  and  the  engine.  No  more 
power  can  be  obtained  from  any  fuel  than 
that  which  is  stored  in  it.  The  percent- 
age of  tbe  power  stored  in  a  fuel  which  is 
available  at  the  crank-shaft  or  the  draw- 
bar of  an  engine  depends  largely  upon 
two  factors.  These  are  the  ability  of 
the  engine  to  bum  the  fuel  and  the 
amoimt  of  power  required  to  operate  its 
working  parts. 

Kerosene  contains  more  power  to  the 
gallon  than  does  gasoline.  But  most  of 
die  internal  combustion  engines  on  the 
market  today  are  not  capable  of  burning 
kerosene  economically  or  successfully. 
This  is  because  they  are  built  as  gasoline 
engines  and  not  as  kerosene  engines. 

The  manufacturer  is  up  against  two 
problems  when  designing  a  kerosene 
engine.  He  must  so  build  it^that  it  will 
properly  spray  the  kerosene  *and  mix  it 
with  air.  He  must  so  build  it  that  it 
will  prevent  the  deposit  of  free  carbon 
when  the  charge  of  mixed  kerosene  and 
air  is  exploded.  These  problems  arise 
from  the  natiu^  of  the  fuel  itself. 

Kerosene  is  hea\ner  than  gasoline.  It 
vaporizes  at  a  considerably  higher  tem- 
perature. It  CGoasts  of  a  mixture  of 
much  more  complex  compounds  whidi 
bum  at  a  wider  range  of  temperature. 
In  the  presence  of  high  heat  some  of  these 
more  complex  hoSes  break  up  into 
anqder  ones  which  contain  smaller  pro- 
portions of  carbon,  therefore  free  carbon 
is  deposited. 

In  order  to  bum  kerosene  successfully, 
an  eoffiie  must  work  with  its  cylinders 
hot  enough  to  vajx)rize  the  fuel  properly, 
yet  the  cylinders  must  not  be  hot  enough 
to  bind  the  pistons  or  give  pre-ignition. 
This  means  that  the  manufacturer  must 
carefully  desi^  his  cooling  system  with 
reference  to  the  capacity  of  his  engine  so 
as  to  produce  these  conditions.  To 
obtain  the  required  temperature  it  is 
necessary  to  start  an  engine  with  gasoline 
and  run  it  until  cylinders  and  cooling 
system  are  suffidentiy  hot  to  properly 
vaporise  the  kerosene.  Then  the  gaso- 
Uoie  is  dmt  off  and  the  kerosene  is  tinned 
on. 

But  this  is  not  the  end.    If  it  were, 


then  any  engine  that  would  bum  gasoline 
could  also  successfully  bum  the  heavier 
fuels.  This  is  where  the  composition 
of  kerosene  begins  to  show  its  effect. 
Many  engines  will  run  successfully  on 
this  fuel  ror  a  short  time,  but  usually  a 
carbon  deposit  soon  forms  on  the  piston 
head  and  the  inner  walls  of  the  cylinder. 
It  takes  but  a  short  time  for  this  deposit 
to  become  disastrous.  AU  engjne  usns 
know  hotr  annoying  carbon,  diqposits  in 
their  engines  can  be. 

The  reason  why  carbon  is  deposited 
may  help  one  to  understand  how  it  may 
be  prevented.  Mudi  is  known  about 
the  results  which  are  obtained  when 
certain  things  are  done  vidth  carbon  com- 
pounds, but  there  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  tile  exact  changes  gone 
through  by  these  compounds  in  reaching 
the  final  results.  Consequently,  I  offer 
the  following  explanations  as  indicating 
what  probably  takes  place  during  com- 
bustion and  not  as  indisputably  authori- 
tative statements  of  what  actually  does 
take  place. 

It  IS  wdl  known  tiiat  when  certain 
complex  bodies  foimd  in  kerosene  are 
subjected  to  temperatures  as  high  as 
those  foimd  inside  the  cylinder  of  a  work- 
ing engine  they  bceak  up  into  simpler 
conqxnmds.  Tlius 

CuHM+heat-2CHM  +  C 

It  is  quite  probable  that  most  of  the 
more  complex  bodies  contained  in  kefo- 

sene  go  through  some  such  process  of 
breaking  down  as  this  before  combustion 
takes  place.  So  that  when  kerosene  is 
used  in  an  engine  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  gasoline  it  is  probable  that  free 
carbon  is  deposited  as  above  explained. 

But  it  has  been  foimd  that  when  a 
mixtim;  of  air  and  vaporized  kerosene  is 
exploded  in  the  presence  of  a  small 
quantity  of  water  vapor  the  combustion 
of  the  kerosene  is  much  more  rapid  and 
complete  than  when  the  water  is  absent* 

Recognizing  this  fact,  some  manu- 
facturers of  kerosene  burning  engines 
prevent  the  deposit  of  free  carbon  by 
spraying  a  small  quanti^  of  water  into 
Ihe  cyhnder  with  the  chaise  of  fuel, 
using  a  separate  water  cup  in  their  car- 
buretor, built  the  same  as  the  fuel  cup. 
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Just  how  the  water  acts  m  this  dase  is 

not  fully  kno^vTi,  though  plenty  of  evi- 
dence is  at  hand  regarding  the  beneficial 
results  obtained  by  the  use  of  water  vapor. 
The  following  chemical  equations  look 
good  to  me  as  an  explanation  of  the 
chemical  actions  that  take  place  from 
the  time  the  charge,  consisting  of  a  mix- 
ture of  air,  kerosene  and  water  spray,  is 
drawn  into  the  cylinder  until  combus> 
tion  has  ceased. 

(1)  C„H„  +  heat  =  2C:Hu  +  C 

(2)  2H,0  +  heat  =  4H  +  20 

Reactions  (1)  and  (2)  take  place  as  sort 
of  a  preliminan,'  to  final  combustion,  since 
the  temperature  of  a  working  cylinder 
reaches  round  about  3,000  degrees,  suffix 
dent  to  cause  the  splitting  up  of  the 
carbon  compounds  and  the  dissociation 
of  water  into  the  free  elements — hydro- 
gen and  oi^gen. 

Nascent  atoms  which  have  just  been 
released  from  combination  are  more 
highly  active  than  those  which  are  not 
^  nascent.  As  a  young  man  who  has  just 
'  been  thrown  over  by  one  girl  is  caught 
up  by  another  more  readily  than  he  would 
be  had  it  not  been  for  the  throw-down,  so 
the  nascent  oxygen  from  the  dissociated 
water  combines  more  readily  with  the 
nascent  carbon  from  the  broken  down 
carbon  compotmds  than  would  the  normal 
oxygen  of  the  air.  Thus  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  further  reactions  may  properly 
be  written  as  follows: 

(3)  C  +  20=C0,  (C  and  O  being  nascent) 

(4)  2(CtH«)  +20,-  (finally) 

14C0,  +  16H,0 

(5)  4H  +  a-2HX»  (H  being  nascent 
from  the  dissociated  water  and  0  bdng 
normal  oxygen  of  the  air.) 

Another  series  of  equations  that  have 
been  advanced  in  explanation  of  what 
takes  place  in  the  presence  of  water  vapor 
is  as  fdlows: 

Ci,H«  + 150,  -  14C0  +  16H,0  +  C 

2H,0  +  heat  =  4H  +  20 
C  +  20  =  CO?  (C  and  O  being  nascent ) 
4H  +  0,=  2H»0  (H  only  being  nascent) 
14C0  (in  presence  of  water  vapor)  - 

14CO,+  14H, 
UH,  -I-  70,  -  14H,0 

In  championing  this  series  of  equati<Mis 

it  is  claimed  that  the  water  acts  in  some 
way  as  a  sort  of  catalyzer,  much  as  in  the 


genmnation  of  grains  diaslSwe  aids  in 

changing  starch  into  sugar. 

At  any  rate,  when  water  vapor  is 
present  the  combustion  of  kerosene  fuel 
18  mudi  more  oon^ete  than  without  it 
There  is  another  beneficial  action  result- 
ing from  the  presence  of  the  water  and 
the  high  heat  of  the  cylinder. 

As  said  before,  koosene  oooststs  of  a 
mizture  of  complex  compounds  whidi 
bum  at  a  wide  range  of  temperatures, 
but  in  the  presence  of  the  high  tempera- 
ture found  in  a  working  cylinder  these 
more  complex  compounds  break  down 
into  simpler  ones  before  combustion  take? 
place.  This  action  results  in  a  larger 
amoimt  of  the  charge  burning  more  nearly 
at  the  same  time  and  so  giving  a  more 
powerful  explosion  than  if  the  corr-ihtistion 
were  spread  out  more  uniformly  through 
the  length  of  the  piston  stroke.  Also 
it  has  been  found  tlmt  a  oombinatioa  of 
water  vapor  and  high  temperature  in* 
creases  the  rapidity  of  the  combustion. 
Thus  a  combined  increase  in  the  quantiiv 
of  material  *'oombusticated"  and  in  Ik 
rapidity  of  the  combustion  increases  the 
net  power  obtained  from  the  explosion. 

There  is  still  another  beneficial  effect 
of  the  water.  Without  the  presenoe  of 
water  when  burning  kerosene  in  an  eagi» 
designed  to  bum  either  kerosene  or  ga^-^ 
line,  the  combustion  end  of  the  cylinder 
becomes  so  hot  that  the  piston  binds  and 
so  reduces  the  net  power  delivered  ta 
the  crankshaft.  In  fact,  I  have  seen 
engines  become  so  hot  that  they  "killed" 
themselves.  Now  the  introduction  of 
water  into  the  cylinder  prevents  this. 

Prior  to  explosion  a  great  deal  of  hca: 
has  been  consumed  to  dissociate  the 
water.  Just  as  a  great  deal  of  heat  is 
used  up  in  evaporating  or  vaporizing 
the  water  so  a  great  deal  more  is  used  up 
in  dissociating  it  or  breaking  it  up  into 
the  free  elements — hydrogen  and  oxygen. 

This  reduces  the  amount  of  heat  tiiat 
must  be  conducted  out  through  the  cylin- 
der walls  at  the  combustion  end  and  thus 
enables  them  to  properly  perform  this 
part  of  their  duties.  But  at  the  outer 
end  of  the  stroke  where  the  temperature 
has  dro[)pcd  lower  than  it  was  at  the 
combustion  end,  the  hydrogen,  freed  by 
the  dissociation  of  water,  combines  with 
the  normal  oxygen  of  the  air,  giNTng  out 
some  of  the  heat  that  was  used  up.  -  r 
stored  up,  by  the  dissociation  of  the  water. 
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This  heat  is  readily  conducted  away  by 
the  cylinder  walls  at  this  end  of  the  stroke 
which,  otherwise,  would  not  be  required 
to  Gooduct  80  much  heat.  The  cylinder 
walls  in  some  four  cycle  engines  are  aided 
in  this  task  by  placing  a  relief  exhaust 
port  near  the  outer  end  of  the  stroke. 
This  port  is  uncovered  just  before  the 
piston  reaches  the  end  of  its  outstroke 
and  some  of  the  gases  are  exhaiisted 
through  it  instead  of  through  the  exhaust 
valve  in  the  combustion  diamber.  Thus 
thqr  take  their  heat  out  with  them  and 
it  does  not  need  to  be  conducted  away 
by  the  cylinder  walls  and  the  cooling 
system. 

I  do  not  bdieve  the  combining  of  the 

hydrogen  and  oxygen  at  the  outer  end 
of  the  stroke,  with  the  consequent  giving 
up  of  heat,  increases  materially,  if  at  all, 
the  sum  total  of  the  pressure  exerted  upon 
the  piston  durinj::  the  full  outward  stroke. 
The  principal  benefit  obtained  from  this  is 
the  distribution  of  the  heat  of  combustion 
over  a  laiger  area  of  cylinder  wall,  de- 


creasing the  temperature  at  the  com- 
bustion end  and  increasing  it  at  the  other, 
thus  increasing  the  capacity  and  eihciency 
of  the  cooling  system  by  distribttting  the 
heat  more  uniformly  over  the  entire  con- 
ducting .surface.  As  the  physicist  and 
the  thermo-chemist  would  say,  the  endo- 
thennic  action  is  equal  to  the  exo-thermic. 
The  heat  absorbed  by  the  dissociation  of 
water  at  the  combustion  end  equals  that 
given  out  by  the  formation  of  water  at 
the  other  end  of  the  cylinder. 

So,  to  sum  it  all  up,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  water  accomplishes  the  following 
things:  It  increases  the  total  gross  power 
by  increasing  the  completeness  of  the 
combustion  of  the  fuel.  It  increases  the 
total  net  power  by  increasing  the  amount 
of  the  charge  of  fuel  that  is  burned  at  a 
given  temperature;  by  increasing  the 
rapidity  of  that  combustion;  and  by 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  cooling 
system  through  a  more  unifomi  distribu- 
tion of  the  heat  over  its  entire  surface. — 
Gas  Rtmw^ 


A  MEW  9 

A  company  is  being  organized  in  Pitts- 
burgh,  Pa.,  to  manufacture  a  new  type  of 
ndl  bond  for  bonding  track  rails  in  cases 
where  electric  current  is  used.  John  J. 
Jamison,  6t  Willdnsburg,  is  the  inven- 
tor of  this  method.  He  has  carried 
out  his  experimental  work  over  a  period 
of  six  years,  and  installations  have  been 
made  on  several  coal  roads.  The  method, 
it  is  said,  wUl  prevent  the  theft  of  copper 
and  eliminate  pvacticaliy  all  maintenance 
costs. 

The  bond  is  a  bushing  made  of  soft 
copper,  the  outside  <rf  which  is  slightly 
larger  in  diameter  than  the  hole  into 
which  it  is  to  be  placed.  One  or  more  of 
the  bonds  are  installed  on  either  side 
of  the  rail  joint,  depending  on  the  size  of 
the  rail  and  the  strength  of  the  current 
in  amperes  which  is  to  be  transmitted. 
The  reaming  insures  a  perfectly  round 
hole  with  dean,  smooth  sides.  The 
l)ond  is  forced  through  the  rail  and  fish 
plates,  and  is  expanded  with  a  mandrel 
until  the  copper  comes  into  contact  with 
every  part  of  the  surrounding  steel.  The 
final  step  is  to  insert  and  ti^ten  up  the 
bolts. 

It  is  claimed  for  the  new  bond  that  the 
fish  plates  and  the  copper  budung  cany 


IL  BOND 

current  around  rail  joints  more  satisfac- 
torily than  copper  wires  or  strips.  A 
small  amount  of  copper  only  is  used.  It 
requires  no  soldering,  extra  holes  or 
riveting,  and  is  said  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
installation  almost  80  percent. 


Unusual  demands  will  be  made  ujpon 
the  dectrical  supply  houses  erf  Pitts- 
burg^ dtuing  the  next  few  weeks  in  antid- 

pation  of  the  electrical  disj:)lays  contem- 
plated for  the  State  Conclave,  Grand 
Conmiander}',  Knights  Templar.  This 
event  is  scheduled  for  the  week  beginning 
May  27th,  and  the  electrical  equipment 
necessary  to  mect^ihe  demands  of  business 
houses  and  the  municipal  authorities  will 
make  a  very  important  total.  In  1906, 
when  the  event  was  last  held  here  the  elec- 
trical decorations  required  upwards  of 
450,000  lamps,  and  at  the  eleventh  hour  it 
was  necessary  to  order  two  carloads  of 
equipment  from  distant  points  by  express. 
Plans  for  the  coming  event  are  expected 
to  require  mearly  double  the  equipment 
employed  in  1906.  The  cdebration  vnll 
faring  50,000  \'isitors  to  Pittsburgh,  and 
it  is  proposed  to  illuminate  the  entire 
down-town  section  of  the  aty  in  their 
honor* 
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A  75  FT.  POLEJAND  ELECTRIC  UGHT  MARKS  THE  CENTER  OF  POPU- 
LATION OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

FRANK  C.  PERKINS 

pennant  8x14,  which  reads  "Center 
of  Population,  U.S.A..  1910."  Located 
on  the  front  of  the  platform  is  a  very 
fine  block  of  oolitic  stone  and  the  plat- 
form is  built  so  that  people  can  stand 
exactly  on  the  population  center. 

On  the  pretty  green  lawn  just  east  oi 
the  furniture  plant  on  West  8th  Street, 
the  exact  spot  indicating  the  center  of 
population  was  mathematically  located 
by  Prof.  W.  A.  Cogshall,  chief  astronomer 
of  Indiana  University,  who  made  his 
observations  assisted  by  Prof.  C.  A.  Drew. 

It  is  proper  and  in  keeping  that  in  the 
population  center  monument  an  oolitic 
stone  is  also  displayed,  and  in  fact  the 
entire  arrangement  is  in  keeping  with 
such  an  event,  and  is  by  far  the  most 
pretentious  reception  and  honor  that  has 
ever  been  accorded  the  center  of  American 
population. 


"Well  begun  is  half  done";  and  many 
people  stop  right  there. 


To  do  work  in  haste  well,  you  must  have 
first  done  a  large  lot  of  work  slowly. 


The  center  of  population  of  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  last  census,  is 
located  at  Bloomington,  Indiana,  as  seen 
in  the  accompanying  illustration.  At 
this  point  there  has  been  erected  a  sub- 
stantial and  attractive  platform,  with  a 
metal  flag  staff  75  ft.  high,  upon  which  is 
mounted  a  120  c.p.  electric  light.  This 
points  out  to  visitors  the  site,  and  several 
thousand  dollars  have  bedn  expended  in 
honor  of  the  population  center. 

The  "center"  is  on  factory  grounds, 
just  south  of  the  wall  of  a  main  building 
and  fronting  8th  Street.  Now,  no  one  goes 
to  Bloomington  without  a  visit  to  the 
famous  spot,  the  place  having  been  made 
attractive  as  well  as  historic. 

About  the  center,  a  platform  10x12 
has  been  constructed  of  cement  2  ft.  high. 
On  the  center  of  this,  is  a  large  clock  of 
oolitic  stone,  made  circular;  on  the  front 
and  top  of  which  is  cut  in  letters  laid  in 
gold  leaf  the  words  "Center  of  Popula- 
tion, U.S.A.  1910  Census." 

The  flag  staff  for  the  hght  runs  up  from 
the  center  of  this  stone  and  from  the  top 
of  the  staff  floats  a  large  American  flag  to 
denote  patriotism,   and  beneath  it  a 
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THE  DRAWING  MATERIALS— Continued 


9.  Scales. — The  scales  used  in  me- 
chanical drawing  are  usually  made  of 
boxwood,  and  in  many  cases  have  white 
celluloid  edges.  They  are  made  in  two 
general  styles,  the  one  being  fiat,  while 
the  other  is  triangular.  In  most  cases, 
however,  the  triangular  form  of  scale 
is  the  one  preferred,  since  it  not  only  has 
the  greater  number  of  edges,  but  also 
because  when  laid  upon  the  paper,  the 
scale  divisions  vnH  he  close  to  the  paper 
and  the  light  will  fall  directly  upon  the 
ruled  surface.  The  edges  of  the  scale 
should  be  perfectly  straight  and  free  from 
all  nicks,  while  the  graduations  should  be 
narrow,  clean-cut  lines.  At  times,  .steel 
scales  or  paper  scales  are  used.  While 
the  steel  scale  is  not  subject  to  the  slight 
variations,  such  as  warping,  of  the  wooden 
scale,  yet  one  seldom  uses  the  steel  scale 
except  in  cases  where  very  fine  measure- 
ments must  be  made.  The  chief  object 
in  having  a  paper  rule  or  scale  is  that 
the  paper  rule  or  scale  will  expand 
or  contract,  under  the  varying  degrees 
of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  in  the  same 
manner  as  docs  the  drawing-pajx^r. 

A  scale  should  never  be  used  as  a 
straight-edge  or  ruler,  since  such  use 
would  soon  batter  its  edges  and  thus 
render  it  useless  for  accurate  work. 

When  measuring  a  line,  lay  the  scale 
along  the  line  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
desired  edge  of  the  scale  is  away  from  the 
body  and  in  a  good  light.  Always  meas- 
ure directly  with  the  scale,  for  if  mcasurc- 
rnents  are  taken  off  the  .scale  by  means  of 
either  compasses  or  dividers,  the  surface 
of  the  scale  will  very  quickly  become 
marred  and  scratched,  thus  rendering  it 
unfit  for  use.  In  la>'ing  off  distances, 
use  ihe  "needle-pointed"  pencil  or  a 
pricker;  a  prickdr  being  simply  a  nc>cdle 
or  other  sharp  point,  inserted  in  a  wooden 
handle.    In  order  to  avoid  any  accumu- 


Fig.  1 

lation  of  errors,  it  is  best  to  lay  off  as 
many  dimensions  as  possible  from  the 
same  point,  each  time  adding  successive 
dimensions  instead  of  laying  off  individ- 
ual dimensions  separately.  Of  course 
this  appHes  only  when  the  dimensions 
are  to  be  measured  along  the  same  line. 

For  most  mechanical  drawing  work  a 
12  in.  architect's  scale  is  used,  and  Fig.  1 
is  an  end  view  of  such  a  scale. 

As  is  seen  from  the  cut  the  scale  is 
triangular  in  shape  and  the  grooves  on 
its  faces  are  for  convenience  in  handling 
as  well  as  for  lightness.  One  of  its  edges 
divided  into  inches,  halves,  quarters, 
eighths  and  sixteenths  of  an  inch.  The 
other  five  edges  each  have  two  scales, 
the  one  being  one-half  the  other.  Small 
numbers  at  each  end  of  each  scale  indicate 
the  denomination  or  size  of  the  scale,  as 
for  instance  on  the  scale  marked  16.  12 
in.  =  1  ft.,  and  each  inch  of  scale  is  divided 
into  16  equal  parts.  This  scale  is  called 
the  full  size  scale.  On  the  scale  marked 
J^,  1/2  in.=l  ft.,  and  this  scale  is  called 
the  one- twenty-fourth  size  scale.  The 
following  list  gives  the  various  marks 
and  scales. 


Mark 

Size 

Scale  of  Drawing 

16 

Full  size 

12  in.  =  l  ft. 

3 

H 

3in.  =  l  ft. 

m 

Vs 

VA{n.  =  \h. 

1 

Via 

1  in.  =  l  ft. 

H 

Me 

»^in.  =  lft.  • 

H 

Hin.  =  l  ft. 

Vs 

in.=  1  ft. 

H 

in.  =  l  ft. 

Ms 

"Ha  in.  =  l  ft. 

liHI 

Hin.=  l  ft. 

Han 

%a  in.  =  l  ft. 
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Fig.  2 

If,  for  instance,  it  is  desired  to  make  a 
drawing  one-eighth  size,  use  the  scale 
marked  1^,  since  on  this  scale  1)^  in.- 
1  ft.  At  one  end  of  the  scale,  a  distance 
of  \}/2  in.  is  di\dded  into  12  parts,  each 
part  of  which  is  sub-di\idcd  into  4  parts. 
Each  of  the  12  divisions  represents  an 
indi  and  the  sub-divisions  represent  por- 
tions  of  an  inch.  Since  the  scales  are  so 
divided,  it  requires  vcr}'  little  calculation 
to  lay  ofi  any  required  distance.  For 
eoEampIe,  suppose  tbat  it  is  desired  to  lay 
off  a  distance  of  3  ft. — 7}/^  in.,  making 
it  one-eighth  size.  Use  the  scale  marked 
lyz  and  find  the  mark  corresponding  to 
7yi  ixL  on  the  end  of  the  sode.  naoe 
this  maik  over  one  end  of  the  desired 
length,  as  at  /I,  in  Fig.  2.  Then  the 
point  B,  which  is  opposite  the  mark  3 
on  the  scale,  will  be  the  other  end  of  the 
measured  distance.  1^  other  words  the 
ntimber  of  feet  is  measured  or  read  from 
the  zero  mark  on  the  scale  toward  the 
right,  while  the  ntmiber  of  inches  are 
read  from  the  zero  mark  toward  the  left. 

Another  type  of  scale  which  is  used  to 
some  extent  is  the  enpnncer's  scale.  This 
scale,  like  the  architect's,  is  usually  12  in. 
long,  and  is  graduated  into  600  equal 
parts.  Each  inch  is  therefore  divided 
into  50  equal  parts,  each  of  which  is 
usually  used  to  represent  1  ft.  This 
scale  is  chiefly  used  for  dvil  engineering 
work. 

10.  Scale  Cttard. — WTien  the  same 
scale  is  to  be  used  lor  some  little  time,  a 
metalHc  dip  or  gtiard  is  slipped  on  the 
scale  and  serves  to  indicate  whidi  face 
of  the  scnlo  is  bcinc:  used. 

11.  Curoes,  ^pLims  and  Lead  Wire. — 
When  it  is  de»i«d  to  draw  lines  which 
are  neither  straight  lines  nw  arcs  of 
circles,  it  is  customar}?"  to  use  templates 
called  cnuA'es.  These  curves  are  made 
of  wood,  hard  rubber  or  celluloid,  and 
their  use  is  so  obvious  that  but  little  ex- 
planation is  rcquircfl.  One  of  the  cur\'cs 
is  laid  along  the  line  of  points,  which  de- 
termine the  position  of  the  desired  cur\'ed 
line.  Starting  with  some  one  of  the 
points,  first,  draw  a  smooth,  free-hand 
pendl  cur\'C  through  the  remaining  j^oints. 
Second,  apply  a  portion  of  one  of  the 
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irregular  curves  which  seems  to  fit  most 
closely    the    free-hand    cun'c.  Third, 
draw  the  final  curve  by  following  the 
irr^^ular  curve.   Do  not  try  to  save  time  i 
by  going  beyond  the  point  where  the  | 
free-hand  cun'e  and  the  irregular  ciuve  i 
coindde,  for,  if  this  is  done  the  final  j 
curved  line  will  not  be  a  smooth  one.  | 
The  curves  nnist  be  adjusted  carefully 
for  good  results,  and  the  drav^Hng  of  ' 
irroc^ular  curves  gives  excellent  practice  ' 
in  acciuracy.    Be  siure  to  always  keep 
the  pen  or  pendl  tangent  to  the  carve 
and  jieriirnrlimlrir  to  the  pa]icr.  | 

Splines  arc  lon^',  flexible  strijjs  of  wood  | 
or  rubber,  from  2  to  5  ft.  long.  They  are  i 
held  in  place  by  means  of  weiilits,  and  aie 
used  for  drawing  long,  irregidar  curves. 
Spline  wdghts  have  projecting  metal 
fingers  whidi  fit  into  a  groove  on  top  of 
the  spline.  The  spline  is  thus  held 
firmly  in  place,  while  one  of  its  edges  is 
left  free.  This  edge  can  be  adjusted  to 
any  ctirve  and  a  line  of  any  lengUi  drawn. 

Lead  wire  is  often  ted  for  drawing 
irregular  curves.  A  special  form  of  tliii 
wire  is  an  adjustable  curve  ruler  or 
*' snake."  This  consists  of  a  lead  center 
having  thin,  flexible  sted  strips  along  the 
two  working  edges  and  the  whole  covered 
with  a  rubber  sleeve."  Such  a  rule  can 
be  in.stantly  adjusted  to  a  cur\^e  of  any  j 
shape.  The  working  edges  of  the  ruler  I 
are  made  rounded,  and  thus  parallel 
cur\  es  may  be  drawn  by  merely  indining 
the  pendl. 

12.  Protractors. — When  it  is  necessary 
to  lay  off  angles  which  are  not  given  1^ 
the  triangles,  a  iwotractor,  such  as  is 
shown  in  Fig.  3  is  used.  Protractors  are 
made  of  metal,  wood,  rubber,  horn,  cellu- 
knd  or  paper,  but  for  mechanical  drawing 
work  the  metal  or  odluloid  ones  are  to  be 
preferred.  They  are  usually  made  semi- 
circular in  form,  having  a  reference  line 
near  the  bottom  and  unes  on  its  rim, 
whidi  are  drawn  radially  from  the  middk 
point  of  the  reference  line.  The  various 
degrees  are  marked  on  the  rim.  When 
tising  the  protractor,  place  the  center  A 
at  tihe  \crtex  of  the  desired  angle,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  3,  and  lay  the  l)ase  of  the 
protractor  so  that  the  reference  line  will 
coindde  with  the  base  line  of  the  deared 
angle.  Now  make  a  small  mark  at  point 
C,  which  is  opposite  the  desired  angle; 
in  this  case  the  angle  is  35  degrees.  Now 
remove  the  protractor  and  draw  the  line 
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CA.  Then  the  angle  CAB  is  the  re- 
quired angle.    For  very  accurate  work  it 

is  best  to  use  a  trigonometric  method  of 
determining  the  angle,  and  such  a  method 
will  be  described  later  in  the  course. 

13.  Thumb-Tacks. — Thumb-tacks  are 
tacks  ha\'inK  large,  flat  heads  and  lonc^. 
thin  points.  They  are  used  for  fastening 
the  Arawing-paper  to  the  drawing-board 
and  since  the  head  of  the  tack  is  but  little 
raised  above  the  surface  of  the  paper, 
the  T-square  will  ride  easily  over  them. 
Scmetimes  1  oz.  copper  or  iron  tacks  are 
used  for  attaching  the  paper  to  the  board, 
but  such  tacks  are  more  difficult  to  remove 
firom  the  board,  and,  there  fore,  they  are  not 
quite  as  convenient  as  are  thumb-tacks. 

14.  Hom^enters. — ^When  many  cir- 
cles arc  to  be  drawn  about  a  common 
center,  a  hom-ccnter  is  sometimes  used. 
Sucli  a  center  consists  of  a  small,  circular 
piece  of  horn,  around  the  edge  of  which 
three  small  points  are  imb^ded.  The 
center  is  placed  as  nearly  over  the  re- 
quired point  as  is  possible,  and  is  held  in 
place  by  the  three  small  points.  The 
compass  point  is  then  fnressed  into  the 
horn  instead  of  being  pressed  into  the 
paper,  and  thus  the  circles  can  be  drawn 
without  injuring  the  paper  and  with  no 
loss  in  accuracy. 

15.  Lettering  Pens. — An  ordinary  steel 
pen,  having  a  fine  and  yet  well  rounded 
point,  is  used  for  lettering  or  dimensioning 
tiie  drawing. 


Pig.  3 


16.  Two-Foot  /<M/t'.— When  making, 
sketches  or  at  any  other  time  when  meas- 
urements must  be  tak  1  f  a  piece  of 
machincr^^  a  2-foot  rule,  havinj^  each 
inch  divided  into  32  parts,  will  be  foimd 
most  convenient.  It  is  best  to  use  a 
rule  having  brass  edges.  Where,  how- 
ever, it  is  necessary  to  secure  greater 
accuracy  a  steel  nile  is  used. 

17.  Calipers  -  Ty.'o  kinds  of  calipers 
are  used  in  mechanical  drawing  work, 
one  kind  being  known  as  inside  calipers, 
the  other  as  outside  cali^xTS.  CaUijers 
are  used  for  obtaining  such  measurements 
as  the  diameter  of  a  ^aft  or  the  diameter 
of  an  engine  cylinder.  After  they  have 
been  set  to  the  diameter  which  is  l)enig 
measured,  they  are  placed  against  the 
edge  of  the  rule  and  the  distance  between 
the  legs  of  the  calipers  is  read  directly. 

Author's  Note— The  preceding  paragraphs 
have  describt  1  all  <  f  the  more  important  drawing 
materials,  and  in  the  next  installment  the  drawing 
instruments  will  be  considered. 


THB  CLOCKS  OF  TOKXET 


Fifty  yeais  ago.  says  a  writer  in 
Anuenta,  a  watch  or  a  clock  was  almost 
as  rare  in  Turkey  as  an  aeroplane  is  in 
America  now.  Even  today,  in  the  smaller 
cities  and  villages,  house  docks  are  a 
luxury^  of  the  rich. 

One  of  their  methods  of  telling  time 
by  the  sun  is  to  make  a  kind  of  sun-dial 
of  their  hands.  They  hold  their  thtmibs 
so  that  they  touch  each  other  hori/.ontall\' 
and  extend  the  forefingers  up  pcrpcTi- 
dicularly.  Then  they  divide  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  of  each  hand  into  ax  parts, 
nominal  hour  points,  one  hand  represent- 
ing the  morning  and  the  other  the  after- 
noon. According  to  this  division,  where 
the  thuinbs  join  is  12  o'clock,  the  tip  of 


one  forefinger  represents  6  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  the  top  of  the  other  6  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  The  hours  between 
12  and  6  fall  at  different  points  between 
the  junction  of  the  thumbs  and  the  tips 
of  the  forefingers. 

Telling  the  time  by  a  cat's  eye  sounds 
absurd,  but  it  can  be  done.  Everyone, 
perhaps,  is  not  aware  that  the  shape  of 
tlie  cat's  eye  undergoes  a  progressive 
change  during  the  day.  In  the  morning 
the  pupil  is  round,  but  as  the  day  ad- 
vances it  gradually  narrows,  until  at 
noon  it  becomes  merely  a  narrow  streak. 
From  noon  to  night  it  reverses  its  action, 
becomes  oval  at  about  3  o'clock,  and  is 
again  round  at  about  6  o'clock. 
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CROSSING  THB  BQUATOR 


When  the  "  Battle"  fleet  erossed  the 
equator  on  its  way  to  the  i'acific  Ocean 
tluree-fourths  of  the  crew  of  14,000  men 
experienced  their  first  sha\  e  at  the  hands 
of  Neptune,  and  althoii^li  they  did  not 
overly  relish  the  treatment  received  from 
the  monaidi  of  the  seas,  they  took  the 
fun  with  liie  best  of  grace  and  were  thank- 
ful to  receive  the  certificate  of  initiation 
which  in  the  future  will  place  them  among 
the  tormenters,  not  the  tormented.  It 
is  a  time-honored  tradition  in  the  navy 
that  a  sailor  crossing  the  line  for  the  first 
time  must  be  shaved  by  "Neptune  Rex." 
The  origin  of  the  castatn  is  wrapped  in 
mystery,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  any 
sea-faring  man  who  knows  it  by  a  more 
comprehensive  name  than  "initiation." 
^hips  generally  try  to  reach  the  equator 
at  noon»  and  Neptune  pays  each  ship  a 
pfeparatory  v\^\t  the  night  before  rcach- 
mg  the  line,  and  this  is  the  way  it  is  done: 

A  hail  is  heard,  apparently  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  bow:  "Ship  ahoy!"  The 
officer  of  the  deck  on  the  forward  bridge 
replies:  "Ahoy!  and  who  may  you  l>c?" 
The  reply  comes:  'Neptune  Rex,  mon- 
uch  of  all  the  seas."  **Come  aboard, 
sir/'  says  the  officer  courteously,  at  which 
invitation  Neptune  climbs  on  board  and 
is  met  on  the  quarterdeck  by  the  captain 
or  the  admira],  to  whom  he  presents  a 
bag  of  fish  and  a  warrant  of  summons  to 
be  serv'cd  on  the  unfortunate  members  of 
the  crew  whose  names  he  has  not  yet 
placed  on  his  rolls.  Then  with  many 
t>ows  and  interchange  of  florid  compli- 
ments Neptune  goes  over  the  how  again, 
after  infomiing  the  captain  of  his  inten- 
tion to  return  the  following  day  with  all  of 
his  court  and  having  received  the  officer's 
assurance  that  everything  would  be  ready 
for  his  reception. 

The  following  day  the  ship  crosses  the 
line  and  shortly  after  the  engines  slow 
down  and  Neptune  comes  over  the  bow, 
accom])anied  by  his  wife,  clerk,  barber, 
doctor,  bears,  and  pohcemen  with  stulfed 
clubs  with  which  to  belabor  the  victim 
who  may  show  fight.  Neptune  is  attired 
as  grotesquely  as  possil  )le  and  to  an  elab- 
orate degree  according  to  the  ingenious- 
ness  of  the  crew,  and  of  late  years  the 
oerem>  >n\-  has  been  attended  by  a  showing 
of  splendid  costumes  and  innovations 
never  dreamed  of  by  the  older  man-of- 


warsmen.    Neptune  and  Amphitrite  wear 
crowns.    The   barber  carries  a  bucket 
and  a  whitewash  brush  and  a  razor  usually 
made  of  wood  or  a  barrel  hoop.  Prepa- 
rations on  deck  had  already  l)een  made, 
there  being  a  large  canvas  basin  lilied  vdth 
water,  spiUing  Ime,  etc.  The  derk  opeos 
his  books,  using  a  coil  of  rope  as  a  desic, 
and  Neptune  calls  out  the  names  of  the 
victims,  and  one  by  one  they  go  throixgh 
the  ceremony  to  the  delight  of  the  audi- 
ence which  crowds  the  rails,  turrets, 
bridges  and  tops.    If  a  man  fot:»lishly 
hides  himself  away  the  policemen  go  afta 
him  and  whack  hm  so  that  he  wiidied  he 
had  remained  to  take  his  medicine.  A 
\'ictim  is  seated  on  the  edge  of  a  platform, 
and  when  he  opens  his  mouth  to  answer 
a  question  a  large  unsavory  pill,  made  of 
soap,  pepper,  etc.,  is  inserted  in  his  mouth. 
Then  the  barber  gets  to  work  and  lathers 
him,  using  the  whitewash  brush,  and 
covers  his  face  and  clothes  with  a  com- 
positi<m  of  sand,  molasses,  flour,  salt  and 
anything  that  will  make  a  disagreeable 
mess.    With  a  linal  shove  the  almost 
initiated  goes  backwards  into  the  tank 
where  the  seabears  are  waiting  to  wd- 
oome  him,  with  brooms  and  swabs  and 
a  hose  of  running  sea,  water.    No  matter 
how  roughly  some  of  the*  men  may  be 
used,  none  ever  thinks  that  the  trcMtble 
is  not  worth  while  the  pleasure  experi- 
enced when  the  certificate  of  initiation  is 
handed  him  by  Neptune  after  the  cere- 
monies.  The  officers  are  not  exempt 
from  the  initiation,  and  sometimes  one 
will  be  found  who  prefers  the  real  ex- 
perience to  pajHng  a  forfeit  of  wine, 
beer  and  cigars.    Every  dog  has  his  day. 
and  so  has  the  enlisted  man,  for  from  the 
time  Neptune's  flag  is  hoisted  to  the 
tnick  until  pipe  down  after  the  cere- 
monies, there  is  no  restriction  upon  any 
reasonable  amount  of  fun,  and  rank  is 
not    excused    from    the  good-natured 
though  res|)ectful  pranks  of  the  petty 
officers  and  men. —  The  Blue  Jacket. 


Some  New  York  boys,  according  to  the 
Sun,  have  a  yell  which  goes  like  this: 
Pooh,  Pooh.  Harvard]  Pooh.  Pooh.  Yale! 
We  learn  our  lessons  through  the  mail! 

We're  no  dummies;  we're  no  fools! 
Rah  I  Rah !  Rah!  Correspondence  Schools 
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METAL  DRILLING.  Part  H 
Drift-Makiiig,  TempaiiiK  and  Vmng 


M.  COLB 


Case  Hardening. — In  an  emergency  it 
is  sometimes  neccssar>'  to  make  a  tool 
o£  wrought  iron  instead  of  steel;  the 
sm&oe  may  be  converted  to  sted  by 
case  hardening.  Take  equal  parts  of 
pru^atc  of  potash,  sal  ammoniac  and 
salt;  powder  and  mix  them.  Heat  the 
iron  to  a  bare  red  heat,  dip  in  the  powder 
and  pot  in  the  fixe  so  as  to  midt  the 
mixture;  remove  and  repeat  process 
several  times;  then  raise  to  a  full  red 
and  temper  in  the  usual  way.  Another 
process  is  with  leather  cuttings;  but, 
although  better,  it  is  too  slow  for  emer- 
gency work. 

CHUCKS,  DRILL  STOCKS,  BTC. 

In  their  earliest  forms,  metal  drills 
were  only  pressed  against  the  work  and 
turned  to  and  fro  by  hand  (though  a 
form  of  bow  drill  was  used  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians),  but  it  is  obvious  that  this 
method  is  too  slow  for  modem  times. 
There  are  two  methods  by  which  a  drill 
nay  be  moved,  viz.:  continuous  and 
reciprocating.  The  former  is  of  course 
the  preferable  one,  as  in  that  case  the 
drill  cuts  all  the  time  it  is  moving;  while 
by  the  latter  it  cuts  only  when  moving 
m  one  direction,  the  time  used  in  the 


return  stroke  being  wasted.  The  fiddle, 
or  bow  drill,  watchmakers'  turns,  and 
Archimedian  drills  belong  to  this  class. 
The  bow  drill  in  its  various  sizes  is  the 
easiest  to  make.  In  its  simplest  form, 
the  drill  itself  has  a  pulley  or  bobbin  on 
which  the  cord  of  the  bow  works  to  give 
it  motion,  while  the  upper  end  of  the 
drill  is  pointed  and  rests  in  a  countersink 
in  some  suitably  placed  piece  of  metal. 
In  small  turns  this  is  usually  the  end  of 
the  bench  vise,  the  work  being  supported 
on  a  suitable  block  to  bring  it  to  the  right 
height;  or  the  work  may  be  placed 
against  another  point  in  the  same  plane 
as  the  drill.  In  larger  sizes  it  rests  in 
the  countersink  of  a  plate  of  metal  placed 
against  the  breast  of  the  worker,  who  can 
thus  apply  pressure  to  the  drill;  this  is, 
however,  a  very  dangerous  method,  and 
should  be  avoided.  The  Archimedian 
drill  stock  is  much  safer.  In  all  drills  of 
this  class,  there  is  some  difficulty  in 
keeping  them  perfectly  steady  so  as  to 
drill  a  straight  hole  to  any  depth;  they 
are,  however,  useful  for  thin  work.  The 
Swiss  drill  is  used  upright,  and  can  easily 
be  fitted  with  a  bracket  to  keep  it  in 
position  so  as  to  do  accurate  work.  It 
is  only  suitable  for  small  holes,  as  there 


(t)  Spear-1i«ad  DriU.  the  unial  antile  of  90'.  (2)  Narrow  ui«1e  for  hard  metal.  (J)  Laxie 
Angle  for  Uiin  meUl.  (4)  FUt-end  Drill  for  flat  bottom  hole.  (5)  Pin  Drill  for  flat  bottom  or  (or 
■oifacing  round  a  hole.  (6)  Method  of  fadodiu  aise  61  idle  point.  (7)  Ghaimal  Drill.  (8) 
Section  of  same.  (9)  Cnttfaic edge  on  woilE.  (10)  CMabiaed  DriU  ud  Couateniak  foriron 
to  be  pot  in  lathe. 
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is  only  the  weight  of  the  tool  to  keep  the 
driU  up  to  its  work.  The  continuous 
motion  drill  is  in  even'  way  to  be  pre- 
ferred. All  modem  drilling  machines  and 
diill  stocks  belong  to  this  dass. 

Chucks.-  Except  in  the  simplest  fonn 
of  bow  drills,  etc.,  the  drill  is  separate 
from  the  tool  that  gives  it  motion,  and  is 
held  either  in  a  socket  that  takes  one  size 
drill  body,  or  in  a  chuck  that  will  take 
variotis  sizes  The  Bell  chuck  is  one  of 
the  earliest  stj'les  of  adjustable  chuck, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  tools 
ever  made.  The  self-centering  chuck 
is  the  best  and  most  practicable  method 
of  holding  a  drill,  and  will  soon  be  the 
only  one. 

These  chucks  are  now  very  much  lower 

in  price  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago. 
and  can  be  had  in  all  sizes,  from  the 
smallest  used  by  watchmakers  to  those 
required  for  drilling  the  heaviest  work. 
They  can  also  be  used  for  drilling  work 
in  the  lathe  between  the  centers,  the 
shank  end  of  the  chuck  rcstmg  against 
the  running  center,  and  carriol  round 
by  a  dog  or  carrier,  the  w^rk  be  in;.:  held 
between  the  point  of  the  drill  and  the 
back  center.  For  hght  castings  where 
heavy  work  is  to  be  drilled,  it  must  of 
course  be  supported  in  the  usual  way. 

Boritig  and  Drilling  in  the  Lathe. — ■ 
When  the  chuck  (of  whatever  form)  is 
fixed  to  the  head  of  the  lathe,  the  result 
is  really  a  horizcmtal  drilling  machine, 
but  when  very  accurate  work  is  to  be 
done  the  drill  should  rest  against  the 
running  center,  and  be  carried  round  by 
a  dog  or  cramp  fixed  to  it,  and  driven 
by  a  pin  on  the  face-plate.  When  the 
work  revolves  instead  of  the  drill  the 
process  is  boring,  whether  the  cutter  is 
the  full  size  of  the  hole  as  a  drill  or  smaller 
and  attached  to  a  rod  as  in  a  boring  bar. 

Joiner's  Brace  and  Drilh—FnT  odd 
jobs  a  joiner's  brace  ot  modem  pattern 
fitted  with  a  jaw  chuck  wiU  do  a  large 
range  of  work.   The  drills  have  a  square 

Table  B 

Colon  of  Fineit  Tool  Steel  at  varioui  heats. 

4M*P.  Very  pale  yellaw....GnTeft.  drilla.  light  tuniiog 

tools 

457*  P.  Straw  yellow  Pap<>r  cutters,  milling  cutters 

495*  F.  BrowTuih  yellow  T.ips,  punches,  reavers,  twist* 

drills 

528*  F.  LiRht  purple   Plane  irons,  wood  tools 

.S.^.SOP.   Dark  purple  Wood  chisels 

570°  F.  Clear  blue  Screw-drivers,  springe 

too"  F.  Dark  ViUie   Saws  (or  wtxxl 

610°  V.  P.ile  l)luc  Saws  for  w<xxl 

To.>U  of  awkward  shape  ^ould  be  heated  in  Linseed 
Oil  which  boils  at  «00»  P..  so  that  the  tools  cannot  be  vnt* 
haated. 


shank  and  fit  well  in  the  chuck.  Twist 
drills  should  never  be  used  in  .such  a 
brace,  as  they  are  liable  to  be  strained. 
Holes  up  to  3^  in.  in  brass,  or  ^-g  in.  in 
iron,  are  easily  drilled  with  a  brace.  For 
larger  sized  holes,  a  leading  hole  should 
be  drilled  first,  say,  \i  in.,  then  follow 
with  a  larger  drill.  Those  braces  titted 
with  ratchet  have  the  extra  advantage 
that  the  hole  can  be  drilled  in  places 
where  there  is  not  room  enough  for  the 
sweep  of  the  brace.  As  a  good  deal  of 
pressure  is  required  to  prevent  the  drill 
slipping  when  drilling  tbe  larger  holes, 
it  is  necessar>'  to  rig  up  some  arrangement 
to  t^ct  the  pressure  l)y  a  lever.  This  is 
easily  made  from  a  few  lengths  of  wood. 

Drilling  Hard  Steel. — It  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  drill  a  hole  in  hard  steel 
In  tempered  steel  this  can  be  done  with 
a  drill  left  dead  hard,  but  the  utmost 
care  must  be  used  not  to  put  on  much 
pressure  or  the  drill  will  1»eak.  If  the 
steel  is  too  hard  for  this,  a  splinter  of 
either  diamond  or  corundum,  mounted 
as  a  drill,  must  be  used,  or  it  may  be  done 
with  a  copper  rod  fed  with  emery  powder. 
In  this  case  a  guide  is  made  from  a  bit  of 
wood  with  a  hole  in  it  the  size  of  the  drill, 
cramped  on  the  work,  so  as  to  keep  the 
drill  in  its  place.  Peed  with  emery  of 
moderate  fineness,  and  use  oil  to  keep 
it  in  place.  The  grains  of  emery  will  bed 
themselves  in  the  copper,  but  the  pressure 
is  not  great  enough  to  force  them  into 
the  iron. 

Ven-  small  or  delicate  work  sliould  be 
held  in  the  fingers,  the  hand  resting  on 
the  work  bench  or  other  support.  A  bow 
drill  is  best  for  this,  the  pointed  end 
resting  in  a  hollow  in  the  side  of  the  \nst' 
or  other  fixed  object.  There  is  so  much 
flexibnlity  in  this  arrangement  that  break- 
ages seldom  occur.  The  hole  is  after- 
wards rectified  with  broaches,  which  can 
be  had  in  all  sizes  from  the  size  of  a  tine 
needle  upwards. 

Drilling  a  hole  in  a  ball  is  not  difficult  | 
if  the  work  is  prt^)erly  held.  To  make 
a  ball  cramp,  bore  holes  of  various  sizes  | 
in  two  pieces  of  wood  held  together; 
when  separated  the  ball  can  be  put  be- 
tween a  pair  of  holes  of  size  smaller  than 
itself.  The  boards  when  cramped  to- 
gethtT  will  hold  the  ball  firmly  and  with- 
out injury,  if  reasonable  pres.sure  is  used. 
Pearls  are  thus  held  for  drilling,  either 
through  for  beads  or  half  through  for 
mounting  as  pins. 
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Drilling  Glass. — Holes  can  be  drilled 
in  glass  with  ordinary  steel  drills  as  used 
for  metal,  kept  cool  \vith  either  turpientine 
or  paraffin  oil,  but  the  glass  is  broken  off 
in  fragments  rather  than  cut.  To  start 
the  hole,  rub  the  glass  at  the  place  to  be 
bored  with  a  bit  of  emer>'  cloth,  then 
tap  gently  with  a  sharp  pointed  bit  of 
hard  steel,  until  a  hollow  is  formed  deep 
enough  for  the  drill  to  rest  in  and  get  a 
grip  of  the  glass;  then  proceed  as  in  metal 
drilling,  but  using  slow  speed.  When 
half  way  through,  reverse  the  work  and 
drill  from  the  other  side,  to  complete 
the  hole,  which  can  be  opened  to  square 
or  other  shape  with  a  file  kept  wet  to 
prevent  heating. 

Diamond  Drills  arc  made  from  a  splin- 
ter of  the  outer  crust  of  the  diamond, 
which  is  much  harder  than  the  inner  parts 
used  for  jewelry.  To  mount  it,  drill,  a 
hole  in  the  end  of  a  piece  of  brass  wire, 
insert  the  splinter  of  diamond  and  fill  up 
with  soft  solder;  then  remove  as  much  as 
is  necessar>'  to  exi)osc  a  cutting  surface. 


Table  C 

Speed  of  Twi«t  Drills  compiled  by  the  Morse  Twis'  Drill  Co. 

Speed  for     Speed  for  Speed  for 

Diameter  Steel  I  run  Brass 

1-16  in   1712  238.1  3544 

l^in                         «S5  119t  1772 

3-16  in  ,  . .  .      S7I  19*  1181 

1-4  in..                      3*7  5«S  MS 

.S.l6in                       S\H  4S2  m 

3-8  in                         26S  577  StO 

7-16  in                       227  ilS  48» 

I-  2  in                         m  Ml  *12 

9-16  in                       1«3  239  3*7. 

5  8  in                         147  214  330 

II-  16  in                      133  194  300 

3-4  in                         112  t*»  265 

13-16  in                      103  ISS  244 

7-8  in                             96  144  227 

15-16  in                        89  144  2« 

lin                               76  IIS  191 


It  must  be  used  carefully,  as,  although 
it  is  the  hardest  known  material,  it  is  very 
brittle  and  ea.sily  broken.  A  fragment 
of  corundum  is  almost  as  good  for  the 
purpose.  The  diamond  drill  is  usually 
kept  wet  with  turpentine  to  prevent  the 
heat  produced  softening  the  soft  solder. 

Drilling  Fluids. — Use  soapy  water  for 
wrought  iron;  oil  for  steel. 


The  Start  at  Sunwrt 


This  interesting  photograph  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Ward  E.  Br\'an  last  July,  while 
he  was  camping  on  Keuka  Lake.  The 
lake  is  located  in  New  York,  and  extends 
from  Hammondsport  to  Penn  Yan,  a 
distance  of  some  20  miles.  The  Curtiss 
aeroplane  factory  is  at  Hammondsport, 
at  one  end  of  the  lake,  and  a  ]}upil  of 


Mr.  Curtiss  was  tr>'ing  out  the  Hydro- 
aeroplane, having  a  naval  officer  from 
Washington  as  a  passenger.  Mr.  Curtiss 
met  them  at  Keuka  Landing,  which  is 
half-way  up  the  lake.  The  trip  up  the 
lake  was  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  but 
on  their  return  from  Penn  Yan  they  flew 
several  feet  above  the  surface. 


&  4 
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EXTINGUISHING  A  BURNING  GAS  WELL 


Extinguishing  a  burning  ^as  well  which 
was  delivering  over  a  nulhon  cubic  feet 

of  pas  per  hour  at  a  pressure  of  about 
600  lbs.  per  square  inch,  was  accomplished 
last  winter  at  Vandeipool  Well  No.  1  of 
the  New  York  Oil  ft  Gas  Company,  near 
Independence,  Kan.  The  well  had  been 
drilled  to  a  depth  of  about  1.500  ft.,  and 
there  was  in  the  hole  about  JOO  £t.  of  8)4 
in.  casing  when  the  gas  was  struck.  The 
gas  was.  in  a  meastiie»  unexpected,  and 
certain  fittings  not  being  on  hand  it  was 
decided  to  tube  the  well  with  6  in.  pipe 
and  set  a  packer.  When  1,100  ft.  of 
6  in.  pipe  were  in  the  wdl  and  its  closure 
seemed  certain,  a  severe  electrical  storm 
occurred  and  a  flash  of  lightning  ignited 
the  escaping  gas.  Forty  feet  of  6  in.  pipe 
had  been  left  extending  above  the  ground 
and  from  the  top  of  this  there  rose  with 
a  great  roar  a  jet  of  burning  gas  150  ft. 
high,  which  destroyed  the  derrick  over 
the  hole. 

The  problem  included  not  only  extin- 
guishing the  flame,  but  also  presen-ing 
^e  well  so  that  the  gas  could  be  finally 
controlled.  Nine  bouers,  sudi  as  are 
used  in  connection  with  oil  well  drilling 
outfits,  were  collected;  and  eighteen  2  in. 
jets  of  live  steam  at  a  pressure  of  about 
120  lbs.  per  square  inch  were  amultane- 
oudy  turned  on  llie  flame  in  an  attempt 
to  smother  it.  No  impression  was  made 
and  the  scheme  was  abandoned.  The 
two  joints  of  pipe  projecting  above  the 
ground  were  removed  by  throwing  a  line 
round  the  top,  bending  the  pipe  to  one 
side  about  45  degrees,  and  then  unscrew- 
ing it  close  to  the  ground  with  the  same 
line.  The  1,100  ft.  of  pipe  hanging  in  the 
well  was  supported  by  "elevators"  or 
clamps  fastened  around  its  top  and  rest- 
ing on  the  top  of  the  8^4  in.  pipe. 

It  was  determined  to  cover  the  well 
with  a  conical  hood,  through  the  top  of 
which  the  flames  could  pa.ss  until  the 
bottom  should  be  made  tight  when  the 
top  could  be  closed  and  the  flame  extin- 
guished. This  i)lan  was  finally  carried 
out  successfully,  but  not  until  numerous 
unsuccessful  attempts  had  been  made 
and  cbnsiderable  special  apparatus  de- 
stro3red.  The  cast-iron  hood  finally  used 
was  conical  in  form,  3  ft.  in  diameter  at 
the  base  and  about  6  ft.  high.  In  the  top 
was  fixed  a  12  in.  gate  valve  upon  the 


stem  of  which  was  fastened  a  reel  wound 
with  flexible  wire  so  that  two  naen  run- 
ning out  with  the  end  of  the  wire  could 
quickly  close  the  valve.  A  crane  built 
of  6  in.  steel  pipe  with  a  mast  about  50  ft. 
higja.  and  a  boom  about  the  same  length 
was  placed  so  that  when  the  boom  was 
swung  over  the  well  the  hood  would  come 
directly  above  the  opening.  Means  were 
provided  for  controlling  the  motion  of 
the  hood  in  all  directions.  The  clamps 
holding  the  6  in.  pipe  were  then  pried  off 
and  the  pipe  slipped  down,  causing  the 
flame  to  issue  soUdly  from  the  8^-4  in. 
casing.  This  made  it  possible  to  ap- 
proach the  well  with  screens  and  dig  a 
sauccr-shaixxi  cavity  around  it,  which 
was  made  muddy  so  that  the  bottom  of 
the  hood  might  be  submerged.  The 
latter  was  then  lowered  to  pku^  and  the 
flame  shot  through  the  gate  valve.  The 
bottom  of  the  hood  was  made  tight  with 
successive  layers  of  earth  and  canvas  kept 
thoraug^ily  wet  and  wire  cables  were 
thrown  over  the  h(X)d  and  fastened  to 
dead  men  bvuied  deep  in  the  ground. 
When  an  was  ready  the  men  who  were  to 
^ut  the  valve  were  given  the  signal  to 
run.  The  attempt  was  successful,  after 
five  weeks  of  effort,  and  the  flame  went 
out.  Le.ss  than  ten  seconds  later  the 
gas  broke  through  under  the  hood,  but 
the  fire  being  extintniished.  closint^  the 
well  was  then  an  easy  matter. — Engineer' 
ing  Record. 


A  Cuia  for  EestfeHOiess 

(By  WHUam  WaUact  WhWock) 

Why  they  called  BiU  Meyer  "shiftless** 

Was  a  question  for  the  wise, 
For  he  "shifted"  without  ceasing 

In  each  business  enteri^rise. 
He  was  first  a  traveling  salesman. 

Then  a  patent  lawyer's  derk, 
WTicn  he  tired  of  ])atent  cases, 

For  a  bank  he  went  to  work. 
Teacher,  preadier,  writer,  speaker^ — 

He  was  each  and  all  of  these, 
But  for  some  mysterious  reason 

Every  calling  ceased  to  please. 
Till  at  last  the  Weather  Bureau 

Made  a  place  for  him,  and  then. 
As  the  weather  did  the  changing. 

Why,  he  never  changed  again. 

—Judge. 
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THE  USE  OF  CONCRETE  ON  THE  FARM  *— Concluded 
Equipment  for  Mixing  Concrete 


When  the  proper  materials  have  been 
selected,  the  next  step  is  to  mix  them 
properly  and  vnlh  dispatch.  On  large 
jobs  it  is  more  economical  to  mix  concrete 
by  machine,  but  for  small  jobs,  using  even 
as  much  as  several  hundred  cubic  yards 
of  concrete,  it  is  much  cheaper  and  more 
expedient  to  mix  by  hand.  This  is,  of 
course,  especially  true  when  only  two  or 
three  men  are  available  and  the  work  is 
often  interrupted.  There  arc  many  ways 
of  mbdng  by  hand,  all  of  which  have  the 
same  good  results.  The  way  herein 
described  is  believed  to  be  the  one  best 
calculated  to  obtain  good  results  with  a 
minimum  of  labor.  In  this  description 
and  the  accompan>'ing  illustrations,  a 
2-bag  batch  of  1 :2 :4  concrete  is  taken  as 
the  basis  of  the  calculation. 

The  Concrete  Board. — A  concrete  board 
for  two  men  should  be  9  x  10  ft.  It 
should  be  made  of  1  in.  boards,  10  ft.  long, 
surfaced  on  one  side,  and  should  be  held 
together  by  five  2  in.  x  4  in.  x  9  ft.  cleats. 
If  tongue  and  groove  roofers  1  x  6  in.  can 

•U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.   Farmers'  Bulletin  41. 


be  obtained,  fairly  free  from  knots,  they 
serve  very  well.  The  boards  are  siuiaced 
in  order  to  make  the  shoveling  easy. 
They  are  so  laid  as  to  jjermit  the  shoveling 
to  be  done  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
cracks  run,  so  that  the  shovel  points  will 
not  catch  in  the  cracks.  The  boards 
must  be  nailed  close  together  so  that  no 
cement  grout  may  run  through  them 
during  the  mixing.  Knot  holes  may  be 
closed  by  nailing  a  strip  across  them  on 
the  underside  of  the  board.  It  is  a  good 
precaution  against  losing  cement  grout 
to  nail  a  piece  of  wood  2x2  or  2  x  4  in. 
around  the  outer  edge  of  the  board. 
Often  2  in.  planks  are  used  in  making 
concrete  boards,  but  these  are  unneces- 
sarily heav}'  and  very  difficult  to  move. 

The  concrete  board  is  the  manufactur- 
ing plant,  and  the  advantages  of  its  loca- 
tion should  be  carefully  considered.  Gen- 
erally it  is  best  placed  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  forms  in  which  the  concrete  is  to  be 
deposited,  but  local  conditions  must 
govern  this  point.  A  place  should  be 
selected  which  affords  plenty  of  room 


Pig.  3.    Concrete  BoaitI  and  Vsriout  Tools  us«d  in  making  Concrete 
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and  is  near  the  storage  piles  of  sand  and 
stone  or  pebbles.  The  concrete  board 
should  be  raised  on  blocks  so  as  to  be 
level,  in  order  that  the  cement  grout  may 
not  run  off  on  one  side  and  that  the  board 
may  not  sag  in  the  middle  under  the 
weight  of  the  concrete. 

Runs. — The  boards  for  the  wheelbarrow 
runs  should  be  carefully  selected.  The 
run  should  be  well  built,  smooth,  and  at 
least  20  in.  wide,  if  much  above  the 
groimd.  It  is  surprising  how  this  one 
feature  will  lighten  and  quicken  the  work. 

Miscellaneous  Tools. — The  following  is 
a  list  of  the  tools  and  plant  to  be  used 
in  mixing,  giving  sizes,  quantities,  etc. 

The  lumber  for  the  concrete  board  for 
a  2-bag  batch,  9  x  10  ft.  in  size,  is  as 
follows : 

9  pieces  %  in.  X  12  in.  x  10  ft.,  surfaced  on  one 

side  and  two  edges* 
5  pieces  2  in.  X  4  in.  x  9  ft.,  rough 
2  pieces  2  in.  x  2  in.  x  10  ft.,  rough 
2  pieces  2  in.  x  2  in.  x  9  ft.,  rough. 

The  lumber  for  the  concrete  board  for 
a  4-bag  batch,  12  x  10  ft.  in  size,  is  as 
follows ; 

12  pieces  %  in.  x  12  in.  x  10  ft.,  surfaced  on 

one  side  and  edges* 

*  Here  any  width  of  'plank  may  be  used,  but  12  in.  is 
ipecified  as  the  most  convenient. 


5  pieces  2  in.  x  4  in.  x  12  ft.,  rough 
2  pieces  2  in.  x  2  in.  x  10  ft.,  rough 
2  pieces  2  in.  x  2  in.  x  12  ft.,  rough 

For  the  runs,  planks  2,  2^2  or  3  in. 
thick  and  10  or  12  in.  wide  are  needed. 

The  measuring  boxes  for  the  sand  and 
stone  or  gravel  should  have  the  following 
dimensions: 

For  a  2-bag  batch  with  the  1 :2:4  mixture: 

4  pieces  1  in.  x  1 1^  in.  x  2  ft.,  rough  (for 

the  ends  of  the  sand  and  stone  boxes) 
2  pieces  1  in.  x  1 1 in.  x  4  ft.,  rough  (for 

the  sides  of  the  sand  box) 
2  pieces  1  in.  x  11^^  in.  x  6  ft.,  rough  (for 
the  sides  of  the  stone  box) 
(It  should  be  noted  that  the  2  pieces  4  ft.  long 
and  the  2  pieces  6  ft.  long  have  an  extra  foot  m 
length  at  each  end  for  the  purpose  of  serving  as 
a  handle.) 

For  a  2-bag  batch  with  the  1 :2^:5  mixture: 
2  pieces  1  in.  x  11 in.  x  2  ft.  (for  the  ends 

of  the  sand  box) 
2  pieces  1  in.  x  11 in.  x  2     ft.  (for  the  ends 

of  the  stone  box) 
2  pieces  1  in.  x  11, '3  in.  x  4, 'a  ft.    (for  the 

sides  of  the  sand  box) 
2  pieces  1  in.  x  1  l>i  in.  x  6  ft.  (for  the  sides 
of  the  stone  box) 

(As  in  the  preceding  case,  the  2  pieces  4>j  ft. 
long  and  the  2  pieces  6  ft.  long  have  an  extra  foo: 
in  length  at  each  end  to  serve  as  handles.) 
For  a  4-bag  batch  (these  figures  can  be  obtained 
by  doubling  the  cubic  contents  of  the  boxes 
as  shown  above) 
Shovels:  No.  3,  square  point. 
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WTicelbarrows:  At  least  two  arc  necessary  for 
quick  work,  and  those  with  a  sheet-iron 
body  arc  to  be  preferred. 

Garden  rake 

Water  barrel 

Water  buckets,  2  gal.  size 

Tamper:   4  in.  x  4  in.  x  2  ft.  6  in.,  with  handles 

nailed  to  it 
Garden  spade  or  sp>ading  tool 
Sand  screen,  which  can  be  made  by  nailing  a 

piece  of  }4,  in.  mesh  wire  screen,  2)^  x  5  ft. 

m  size,  to  a  frame  made  of  boards  2  x  4  in. 

METHOD  OP  MIXING 

When  the  mixing  board  has  been  ar- 
ranged and  the  "runs"  are  made,  the 
concrete  plant  is  ready.  The  sand  should 
first  be  loaded  in  wheelbarrows  and 
wheeled  on  the  board.  It  should  then 
be  emptied  into  the  sand-measiu-ing  box, 
which  is  placed  about  2  ft.  from  one  of  the 
10-ft.  sides  of  the  board,  as  shown  in  Fig. 4. 
When  the  sand  box  is  filled  it  should  be 
lifted  off  and  the  sand  should  be  spread 
over  the  board  in  a  layer  3  or  4  in.  thick. 
Two  bags  of  cement  should  then  be 
spread  as  evenly  as  possible  over  the  sand. 
Two  men,  stationed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6, 
should  then  start  mixing  the  sand  and 
cement  in  such  a  way  that  each  man  may 
turn  over  the  half  on  his  side  of  a  line 
dividing  the  board  in  half.  Starting  at 
his  feet  and  shoveling  away  from  himself. 


each  man  should  take  a  full  shovel  load, 
and  in  turning  the  shovel,  he  should  not 
simply  dump  off  the  sand  and  cement, 
but  should  shake  the  materials  off  the  end 
and  sides  of  the  shovel,  so  that  they  may 
be  mixed  as  they  fall.  This  is  a  means 
of  great  assistance  in  mixing  these  ma- 
terials, and  in  this  way  the  material  is 
shoveled  from  one  side  of  the  board  to 
the  other. 

The  sand  and  cement  should  now  be 
well  mixed  and  ready  for  the  stone  and 
water.  After  the  last  turning,  the  sand 
and  cement  should  be  spread  out  carefully, 
and  the  gravel  or  stone  measuring  box 
should  then  be  placed  beside  them  and 
filled  from  the  gravel  pile.  The  box 
should  now  be  Hfted  off,  the  gravel  shov- 
eled on  top  of  the  sand  and  cement,  and 
spread  as  evenly  as  possible.  With  some 
experience,  equally  good  results  may  be 
obtained  by  placing  the  gravel-measuring 
box  on  top  of  the  carefully,  leveled  sand 
and  cement  mixture,  and  filling  it,  so 
that  the  gravel  is  placed  on  top  without 
an  extra  shoveling.  About  three-fourths 
of  the  required  amoimt  of  water  should  be 
added  with  a  bucket,  and  the  water  should 
be  dashed  over  the  gravel  on  top  of  the 
pile  as  evenly  as  possible.    Care  should 
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Pig.  6.    Mixing  the  Sand  and  Cement 


be  taken  not  to  let  too  much  water  get 
near  the  edges  of  the  pile,  because  it  may 
wash  away  some  of  the  cement  as  it  flows 
off.  This  caution,  however,  does  not 
apply  to  a  properly  constructed  mixing 
board,  where  water  can  not  flow  away. 
Starting  in  the  same  way  as  with  the  sand 
and  cement,  the  materials  should  be 
turned  over  in  much  the  same  manner, 
except  that,  instead  of  shaking  them  off 
the  end  of  the  shovel,  the  whole  shovel 
load  should  be  dumped  and  dragged 
back  toward  the  mixer  with  the  square 
point  of  the  shovel.  The  wet  gravel 
picks  up  the  sand  and  cement,  as  it  rolls 
over  when  dragged  back  by  the  shovel, 
and  the  materials  are  thus  thoroughly 
mixed.  Water  should  be  added  to  the 
dry  spots  as  the  mixing  goes  on  until  all 
that  is  required  has  been  used.  The 
mass  should  be  turned  back  again,  as 
was  done  with  the  sand  and  cement. 
With  experienced  laborers,  the  concrete 
would  \ye  well  mixed  after  three  such 
turnings;  but  if  it  shows  streaky  or  dry 
spots,  it  must  be  tiuTied  again.  After 
the  final  turning,  it  should  be  shoveled 
into  a  compact  pile.  The  concrete  is 
now  ready  for  placing. 

When  a  natural  mixture  of  sand  and 


gravel  is  to  be  used,  the  materials  should 
be  measured  by  means  of  the  right  meas- 
uring box  for  the  proper  proportion,  as 
shown  in  Table  No.  III.  The  mixture 
of  sand  and  gravel  should  be  spread  out 
and  enough  water  added  to  wet  it  thor- 
oughly. The  cement  should  be  dis- 
tributed evenly  in  a  thin  layer  over  the 
sand  and  gravel  and  tiuTied  over,  as  de- 
scribed previously,  at  least  three  times, 
while  the  rest  of  the  water  necessary  to 
get  the  required  consistency  should  be 
added  as  the  materials  are  being  turned. 
It  requires  good  judgment  to  prepare  a 
natural  mixture  of  bank  sand  and  gravel, 
and,  if  one  is  at  all  doubtful  about  the 
concrete  made  from  it,  the  sand  should 
first  be  screened  from  the  gravel  as  de- 
scribed above,  and  then  mixed  in  the 
regular  way. 

For  the  operation  of  mixing,  only  two 
men  are  required,  although  more  can  be 
used  to  advantage.  If  three  men  are 
available,  two  of  them  should  mix  as 
described  above,  and  the  third  man  should 
supply  the  water  and  help  in  mbdng  the 
concrete  by  raking  over  the  dry  or  un- 
mixed spots,  as  the  two  mixers  turn  the 
concrete,  and  in  loading  the  wheelbarrows 
with  sand  and  stone  or  gravel. 
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If  four  men  are  available,  it  is  best  to  in  the  middle  of  the  board,  and  each 

increase  the  size  of  the  batch  mixed  to  a  pair  of  men  should  mix  exactly  as  for 

4-bag  batch  by  doubling  the  quantities  a  2-bag  batch,  except  that  the  concrete 

of  all  materials  used.    The  cement  board  is  shoveled  into  one  big   mass  each 

should  also  be  increased  to  10  x  12  ft.,  time  that  it  is  turned  back  on  the  center 

In  this  case  the  mixing  should  be  started  of  the  board. 

Placing  the  Concrete 


Method. — After  the  concrete  is  properly 
mixed,  it  should  be  placed  at  once.  Con- 
crete may  be  handled  and  placed  in  any 
way  best  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  work, 
provided  that  the  materials  do  not  sepa- 
rate in  placing.  Concrete  may  be  placed 
properly  by  shoveling  off  the  concrete 
board  directly  into  the  work;  by  shovel- 
ing into  wheelbarrows,  wheeling  to  the 
proper  place,  and  dumping ;  by  shoveling 
down  an  incUned  chute;  or  by  shovehng 
into  buckets  and  hoisting  into  place. 
Concrete  should  be  deposited  in  layers 
about  6  in.  thick,  unless  otherwise  speci- 
fied. 

Consistency. — The  following  three  kinds 
of  mixtures  are  used  in  general  concrete 
work: 

(1)  Very  wet  mixture. — Concrete  wet 
enough  to  be  mushy  and  run  off  a  shovel 
when  being  handled  is  used  for  reinforced 
work,  thin  walls,  or  other  thin  sections, 
etc.;  with  it  no  ramming  is  necessary. 


(2)  Medium  mixture. — Concrete  just 
wet  enough  to  make  it  jelly-like  is  used 
for  some  reinforced  work  and  also  for 
foundations,  floors,  etc.  It  requires  ram- 
ming with  a  tamper  to  remove  air  bubbles 
and  to  fill  voids.  This  concrete  is  of  a 
medium  consistency  and  would  sink  under 
the  weight  of  a  man. 

(3)  Dry  mixtiu-e. — In  this  case  the 
concrete  is  like  damp  earth.  It  is  used 
for  foundations,  etc.,  where  it  is  impor- 
tant to  have  the  concrete  put  in  pxDsition 
as  quickly  as  possible.  This  must  be 
spread  out  in  a  layer  from  4  to  6  in.  thick 
and  thoroughly  tamped  until  the  water 
flushes  to  the  surface. 

The  difference  between  the  mbctures 
is  that  the  drier  mixture  causes  the  con- 
crete to  "set  up"  more  quickly.  In  the 
end,  however,  when  carefully  mixed  and 
placed,  the  results  from  any  of  the  above 
mixtures  will  be  the  same.  A  dry  mix- 
ture, to  be  sure,  can  not  be  used  readily 
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Fig.  8.    Measuring  the  Gravel  by  Dumping  it  on  Top  of  the  Sand  and  Cement  Mixture 


with  reinforcing  steel,  and  is  both  more 
expensive  and  harder  to  handle.  It  must 
be  protected  with  greater  care  from  the 
sun  or  from  drying  too  quickly,  and  unless 
spaded  by  very  experienced  hands  it 
may  show  voids  or  stone  or  gravel  pockets 
in  the  face  of  the  work  when  the  forms 
are  removed. 

Spading. — Concrete  of  any  of  the  three 
degrees  of  consistency  mentioned  above 
should  be  carefully  spaded  next  to  the 
form  where  the  finished  concrete  will  be 
exposed  to  \4ew.  Spading  consists  of 
running  a  spade  or  flattened  shovel  down 
against  the  face  of  the  form  and  working 
up  and  down.  This  action  cau.ses  the 
stone  or  gravel  to  be  pushed  back  slightly 
from  the  form  and  allows  the  cement 
grout  to  flow  against  the  face  of  the  form 
and  fill  any  voids  that  may  be  there,  so 
that  the  face  of  the  work  will  present  an 
even,  homogeneous  appearance.  Where 
the  narrowness  of  the  concrete  section, 
such  as  in  a  6  in.  side  wall,  prevents  the 
use  of  a  spade,  a  board  1  x  4  in.,  sharf>ened 
to  a  chisel  edge  on  the  end,  serves  as  well. 
This  board  should  be  sharpened  only  on 
one  side  and  the  flat  side  should  be  placed 
against  the  form.  In  the  case  of  a  dry 
mixture  spading  must  be  done  with  the 
?;reatest  care  by  experienced  hands  to 


get  uniform  results,  but  with  a  medium 
or  wet  mixture  it  is  very  easy  to  obtain 
first-class  work;  indeed,  with  a  wet 
mixture  spadmg  is  required  only  as  an 
added  precaution  against  the  possibility 
of  voids  in  the  face  of  the  work  and  is 
really  necessary  in  few  cases. 

Protection  of  Concrete  after  Placing. — 
New  concrete  should  not  be  exposed  to 
the  sun  until  after  it  has  been  allowed  to 
harden  for  five  or  six  days.  Each  day 
during  that  j^eriod  the  concrete  should 
be  wet  down  by  sprinkling  water  on  it 
both  in  the  morning  and  afternoon.  This 
is  done  so  that  the  concrete  on  the  outside 
will  not  dr>'  out  much  faster  than  the 
concrete  in  the  center  of  the  mass,  and 
it  should  be  carried  out  carefully,  espe- 
cially during  the  hot  summer  months. 
Old  canvas,  sheeting,  burlap,  etc.,  placed 
so  as  to  hang  an  inch  or  so  away  from 
the  face  of  the  concrete,  serve  very  well 
as  a  protection  when  wet.  Often  the 
concrete  forms  can  be  left  in  place  a  week 
or  ten  days,  thus  protecting  the  concrete 
during  the  "setting  up"  period,  and  the 
above  precautions  are  then  imnecessary. 

FORMS  FOR  CONCRETE 

Concrete  is  a  plastic  material,  and, 
before  hardening,  takes   the  form  of 
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may  be  no  difficult  measurements  to 
imderstand.  As  few  pieces  of  lumber 
should  be  used  for  the  work  as  possible, 
and  these  should  be  fastened  together  by 
as  few  nails  as  will  serve  the  purpose; 
otherwise  it  will  be  difficult  to  take  the 
forms  apart  without  splitting  them. 

Forms  must  be  strong  enough  to  hold 
the  weight  of  the  concrete  wnthout  bulg- 
ing out  of  shape.  When  they  bulge, 
cracks  may  OF>en  between  the  planks, 
and  the  water  in  the  concrete,  with  some 
cement  and  sand,  may  leak  out.  This 
weakens  the  concrete  and  causes  hollows 
in  the  surface,  which  have  a  bad  appear- 
ance after  the  forms  arc  removed. 

Forms  which  lose  their  shape  after 
being  used  once  can  hardly  be  used  a 
second  time.  A  part  of  the  erection  cost 
of  forms  is  saved  if  the  forms  are  built 
in  as  large  sections  as  it  is  convenient 
to  handle.  This  saving  appHes  to  their 
removal  as  well  as  their  erection.  Con- 
sequently the  lightest  forms  possible 
with  the  largest  surface  area  are  the  most 
economical. 

Plans  for  Forms. — The  first  considera- 
tion in  planning  forms  is  the  use  to  which 
they  are  to  be  put.  Neglect  of  this  point 
means  waste  of  money  and  time.  If  they 
arc  for  work  afterwards  to  be  covered 


Pig.  9.    Pourinu  Water  Over  the  Mixture  of  Rand,  Cement  and  Gravei 
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anything  against  which  or  in  which  it  is 
placed.  Naturally,  the  building  of  the 
form  is  a  most  important  item  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  work.  These  forms  hold  the 
concrete  in  place,  support  it  until  it  has 
hardened,  and  give  it  its  shape  as  well  as 
its  original  surface  finish. 

Kinds. — Almost  any  material  which 
will  hold  the  concrete  in  place  will  serve 
as  a  form.  Concrete  foundations  for  farm 
buildings  require  shallow  trenches,  and, 
up  to  the  ground  line,  usually  the  earth 
walls  are  firm  enough  to  act  as  a  form. 

Molds  of  wet  sand  are  used  for  orna- 
mental work.  Frequently  colored  sand 
is  used  for  this  pvuposc  and  provides 
both  the  finished  surface  and  color  to  the 
concrete  ornament. 

Cast,  WTOught,  or  galvanized  iron  is 
used  where  an  extremely  smooth  finish 
is  desired  without  further  treatment  after 
the  removal  of  the  forms.  Forms  made 
of  iron  are  more  easily  cleaned  and  can 
be  used  a  greater  number  of  times  than 
those  of  wood.  Rusty  iron,  however, 
should  not  be  used.  By  far  the  greatest 
ntunber  of  forms  are  made  of  wood,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  lumber  in  small 
quantities  can  always  be  obtained. 

Requirements  of  a  Good  Form. — Forms 
should  be  well  planned,  so  that  there 
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with  a  veneer  coat,  the  finish  of  the  sur- 
face is  of  small  consideration,  while  the 
ahgnment  of  the  form  is  all  important. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  tank  or  retaining 
wall  is  to  Ixi  built,  the  fact  that  the  forms 
arc  not  in  exact  alignment  will  hardly 
be  noticed,  but  money  can  be  saved,  if  the 
forms  are  rigid  in  alignment  and  surfaced. 

In  planning  forms  for  large  structures 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  the 
forms  are  to  be  used  several  times  the 
more  nearly  perfect  they  are  the  more 
often  they  can  be  used  and  the  cheaper 
they  become.  If  fonns  arc  to  be  used 
only  once,  as  is  generally  the  case  on  the 
farm,  they  should  not  be  nailed  so  se- 
curely as  to  prevent  them  from  being 
readily  taken  apart  and  the  lumber  from 
being  used  for  something  else.  It  is  often 
better  to  put  them  together  with  screws, 
but  if  nails  are  used,  they  should  not  be 
driven  in  all  the  way. 

Selectim  of  Lumber  for  Forms— The 
selection  of  the  lumber  is  of  importance. 
If  the  forms  are  to  be  used  many  times, 
the  use  of  surfaced  lumber,  matched, 
tongued  and  grooved,  and  free  from  loose 
knots,  is  economical.  If,  however,  they 
are  to  be  used  only  once,  almost  any 
plank  will  do.  Forms  with  bad  cracks 
or  knot-holes  may  be  made  tight  by 


filling  them  with  stiff  clay  mud  and  then 
tacking  a  strip  over  the  crack  and  on  the 
outside  of  the  form. 

Green  lumber  is  preferable  to  kiln-dried 
or  seasoned  material.  Seasoned  lumber, 
when  wet,  either  by  throwing,  water  on 
the  form  before  placing  the  concrete,  or 
by  absorbing  the  water  from  the  concrete, 
warps,  and  the  shape  and  tightness  of 
the  form  are  damaged. 

Originally,  only  surfaced  lumber  was 
used  for  forms,  and  this  was  depended 
on  to  give  a  finish  to  the  work,  while 
today,  since  rough  surfaces  for  concrete 
are  the  fashion,  unfinished  lumber  may 
be  used.  Nevertheless,  surfaced  lumbar 
has  some  advantages  for  use  in  forms. 
The  forms  fit  together  better  and  are 
easier  to  erect.  They  are  more  easily 
removed  and  cleaned.  All  of  these  items 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  work,  but  the  sav- 
ing effect  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the 
difference  in  local  price  between  finished 
and  rough  lumber. 

Method  of  Cleaning  Tools  and  Forms.— 
At  the  beginning  of  the  noon  period  and 
again  at  the  end  of  the  day's  work  all  the 
tools,  and  especially  the  concrete  board, 
should  be  carefully  cleaned.  Particles 
of  concrete  arc  also  very  apt  to  adhere 

[Continued  on  page  411) 
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THE  MODERN  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE  APPRENTICESHn>  SYSTEM 


Perhaps  no  other  tradesman  has  suf- 
fered more  by  the  advent  of  modem 
machinery  than  the  metal-worker.  The 
all-around  machinist  of  our  fathers* 
time,  the  man  who  could  construct  an 
engine  from  the  designing  to  the  painting 
processes,  is  now  almost  a  thing  of  the 
past.  His  place  has  been  taken  by  the 
"specialist,"  the  mere  "hand,"  who  can 
do  but  one  thing  and  do  it  well ;  the  man 
whose  mentality  stopped  growing  when 
he  first  pulled  a  lever  on  a  certain  ma- 
chine, and  whose  mind  will  remain  dor- 
mant as  long  as  he  does  pull  that  lever 
and  thinks  of  no  good  reason — outside 
of  a  remunerative  one — why  he  is  pulling 
that  lever.  By  this  I  mean  that  the 
"hand"  of  today  is  given  a  machine  to 
work  at,  he  is  shown  how  to  run  that 
machine,  how  to  make  a  certain  article, 
and  told  to  keep  at  it.  But  he  is  not 
told  what  that  article  is  to  be  used  for, 
along  with  others,  and  very  often  he  does 
not  care.  If  such  is  the  case  he  loses 
his  interest  in  the  work,  and  worst  of  all, 
he  stops  growing,  culturally  at  least. 

Let  us  consider  how  the  conditions 
developed  which  placed  the  worker  in 
such  an  undesirable  position.  Years 
ago  we  had  the  apprenticeship  system 
of  training.  A  boy  was  pledged  to  work 
imder  a  master  workman  until  he  had 
learned  all  of  the  processes  involved  in 
the  particular  trade  he  was  studying. 
It  was  a  hard  task,  but  an  interesting 
one;  as  he  could  watch  the  machine  grow 
from  step  to  step,  he  could  figure  out 
the  reasons  for  each  step,  and  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  machine  worked 
when  completed.  He  was  interested  in 
his  work,  and  interested  in  his  life,  hence 
he  was  leading  a  happy  existence. 

Soon  the  capitalist  stepped  in  and 
declared  this  system  a  waste  of  time  and 
material.  He  opened  a  large  shop, 
equipped  with  the  best  machinery  ob- 
tainable,  and  offered  the  apprentices 


wages  to  come  and  work  for  him.  This 
looked  tempting,  so  they  came.  He  put 
each  at  a  machine,  made  him  an  expert 
time-saver,  hired  a  few  "old  hands"  to 
assemble  the  separate  parts  and  offered 
his  machine  for  sale  at  a  much  lower 
price  than  the  "old  timer"  could.  The 
latter  admitted  his  defeat  and  retired. 
Hence  was  lost  to  the  world  the  all-arotmd 
machinist,  the  deftly  trained  man  who 
combined  his  work  and  his  recreation 
and  lived  a  happy  life.  In  his  place  came 
the  degraded,  evil-voiced  "hand"  of 
today,  who  gets  no  joy  from  his  work, 
his  only  pleasure  being  found  in  his  "pay- 
night  revels"  with  others  of  his  class. 

We  have  reached  the  age  of  specializa- 
tion, and  now  we  are  clamoring  for  the 
"good  old  days  of  yore."  The  original 
capitalist  is  the  one  that  is  talking  the 
loudest  and  working  the  hardest  to  bring 
about  a  change  which  will  land  conditions 
very  near  the  point  at  which  he  began 
revolutionizing  them.  And  best  of  all 
he  is  accomplishing  this  very  thing — 
through  the  vocational  school. 

The  man  he  wants  now,  the  modem 
machinist,  is  the  man  who  can  nm  any 
rnachine  in  the  shop ;  read  any  blue-print 
in  the  shop;  talk  and  write  intelligently 
upon  current  events;  who  uses  no  slang; 
neither  smokes,  chews,  nor  drinks ;  knows 
something  of  the  raw  materials  which 
go  into  the  article  upon  which  he  is  work- 
ing, and  is  an  all-around  dependable 
fellow.  He  realized  the  impossibility 
of  training  such  a  man  in  his  factory, 
hence  he  called  upon  the  school  to  do  it 
for  him.  The  school  responded  and  told 
him  that  it  would  take  the  young  man 
part  time  and  give  him  the  scholastic 
training  he  needed  and  leave  him  to  the 
practice  of  it  in  the  factory  the  rest  of 
his  time.  The  capitalist  agreed,  and 
we  have  the  continuation  school  of  today 
as  the  result. 

While  in  school  the  embryo  machinist 
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studies  English,  mathematics,  mechanics, 
pbysics.  dieinistiy,  coaunefcial  geog- 
laphy,  first  aid  to  the  injured,  mechanical 
drawinj^;,  civics.  American  history'  and 
business  methods.  Every  subject  is  given 
with  the  end  in  view  of  training  the  stu- 
dent for  the  practical  duties  of  life,  and 
not  for  the  cultural  duties  as  given  in  our 
classical  high  schools  of  today.  He  is 
deariy  shown  how  the  study  of  English, 
for  instance,  will  help  him  ndieii  he  writes 
a  letter  of  application  for  a  position,  or 
if  he  is  sent  out  on  a  job  which  will  require 
a  written  report  on  results  obtained. 
He  realises  the  practical  value  to  bim, 
bence  he  works  harder  to  attain  perfec- 
tion than  he  otherwise  would.  So  with 
every  other  subject  on  the  list — prac- 
tical, every  one  of  them. 

In  Fitchburg.  Mass.,  is  operated  a 
continuation  schc^ol  for  l>oys.  started 
by  the  Simonds'  Saw  Manufacturing 
Omipany,  one  of  the  largest  concerns 
of  this  kind  in  the  world.  The  school 
is  run  on  the  above  plan,  the  boys  work- 
ing in  the  factory  one  week  and  attending 
school  the  next.  They  are  given  full 
pay  \\hile  at  work,  which  makes  them 
indcjxindcnt  and  able  to  complete  the 
four  years  required  before  graduation, 
without  being  forced  to  quit  school  and 
help  to  support  the  family,  as  a  great  many 
of  our  high  school  stud^ts  have  had  to 
do. 

Now  let  us  see  wbat  sudi  an  education 
really  accomplishes  for  the  boy.  In  the 
first  place  it  has  made  him  open-minded ; 
he  thinks  of  his  work  as  he  carries  it 
along,  "uses  his  head,"  as  it  is  commonly 
expressed.  He  knows  wbat  part  bis 


particular  labor  is  of  the  whole  organiza- 
tion and  reaUzes  the  necessity  of  doing 
his  work  well.  He  also  is  aware  of  the 
fact  that  more  pleasure  and  profit  will 
come  to  him  by  being  virtuous  than  by 
loafing  around  the  saloons  after  wofking 
hours. 

And  what  does  it  do  for  the  manu- 
facturer? To  quote  from  Mr.  W.  B. 
Hunter,*  director  of  the  Fitchburg  School: 
"It  gives  him  a  better  class  of  apftfen- 
tices,  boys  who  will  make  thinking  me- 
chanics, not  mere  machines  who  require 
all  the  foreman's  time  and  attention 
explaining  every  little  detail  of  a  drawing. 
They  will  be  iiHc  to  read  a  blue-print 
and  go  ahead.  Foremen  on  every  hand 
speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  work, 
and  they  fit  with  the  men.  They  are 
three  years  ahead  of  the  ordinary  high 
school  gnuluate;  they  are  working  in 
the  plant  where  they  would  have  to  apply 
for  a  position  if  they  wanted  work;  the  ' 
men  know  what  they  can  do,  and  when 
they  become  joumc>Tncn  there  is  no 
kick  about  paying  them  good  wages. 

**Aiid  lastly,  wbat  does  it  do  for  so- 
ciety? By  this  plan  the  worker  is  givoi 
an  opportunity  to  continue  his  education, 
to  be  a  better  citizen  as  the  result  of  his 
acquaintance  with  the  civic  operations 
of  his  community  and  their  relation  to 
the  worker,  to  be  a  contented  and  happy 
being,  because  he  can  see  beyond  hiis 
daily  ta^  into  the  great  stordiouse'of 
literature  and  history  of  his  trade  that 
^as  made  possible  the  rise  of  our  nation 
and  continue  his  supremacy  as  the  artisan 
par  excellence." 

nteUnanc  Plaa  of  lodnitrial 


BOOK  RACK 


Simphcity  in  construction  is  the  great- 
est advantage  offered  in  tbe  book  rack 
bm  presented,  as  no  joints  arc  used. 
The  three  shelves  are  fastened  to  the 
posts  with  coach  screws,  whose  square 
heads   add  much  to  the  appearance 
deeared.     As  for  the  utility  side  of 
the  project,  the  rack  will  undovibtedly 
find  good  use  if  it  is  once  constructed. 
The  material  list  consists  in  the  following: 
4  pes.  1^  X  1^  X  30  in.  oak 
3  pes.  %  X       X  26}4  in.  oak 
12  coach  screws  %  in.  D.  x  2^  in.  long. 
Stain,  filler,  wax,  etc. 

First  true  up  tbe  posts  and  round  off 
their  tops.  Be  sure  to  plane  and  scrape 


off  all  of  the  chatter  marks  in  evidence. 
Next  locate  on  the  posts  where  the  center 
of  the  shelves  will  come  and  bore  holes 
for  the  screws,  using  a  "4e  in.  bit.  The 
shelves  should  now  be  smoothed  up  and 
the  comers  cut  out  so  as  to  receive  the 
posts.  Do  not  have  the  edges  of  the 
shelves  flush  with  the  posts,  but  back 
about  14  in.  Place  the  posts  and  shelves 
into  position  and  mark  the  points  where 
the  screws  will  enter  the  latter.  Bore 
holes  in  them  and  fasten  all  of  the  parts 
together.  Fill,  stain,  shellac  and  wax 
the  piece  as  before  explained,  putting 
this  material  over  the  screw  heads  so  as 
to  give  tfaem  a  sU^^t  polish. 
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COSTUMER 


Another  article  of  distinct  xiseftilness 
is  the  costumer,  or  hall  tree,  as  it  is 

sometimes  called.  It  presents  no  new 
problems  of  construction  to  the  crafts- 
man, so  Httlc  need  be  said  concerning 
the  making  of  it.  The  material  needed 
18  the  foUowiiig: 

2  pes.  1^x2^x5  ft.  6  in.  oak 

2  pes.     X  4  X  13  in.  oak 
2  pes.  %  X  2}/^  X  13  in.  oak 
2  pes.  J  8  X  4  X  18  in.  oak 
2  pes.     X  2  X 18  in.  oak 
4  large  antique  copper  hooks 
4  smaller  antique  copper  hooks 
Stain,  filler,  wax,  etc. 

The  tenons  should  be  cut  on  the  pieces 
bearing  them  and  the  corresponding  mor- 
tises idiere  tiiey  bdong  according  to  the 


drawing.  The  ends  of  the  posts  are  cut 
out  so  as  to  receive  the  standards,  which 
are  shaped  according  to  the  detail.  In 
fastening  the  parts  together,  the  pieces 
should  be  glued  and  clamped,  being  sure 
to  glue  the  slats  in  the  center  section 
before  fastemng  the  other  pieces.  The 
standards  may  be  secured  by  boring 
holes  through  them  and  the  posts  and 
inserting  oak  dowel  pins,  whose  heads 
are  planed  off  flush  the  sides  of  the 
posts.  Use  two  H  u^.  pins  on  each  post 
and  glue  securely. 

Scrape  off  aU  of  the  glue  in  evidence, 
and  finish  the  piece.  Place  the  hooks 
as  illustrated,  the  koge  ones  on  the  posts 
and  the  smaller  ones  on  the  top  stringer, 
four  on  each  side. 

(To  be  eonHHmd) 


THE  WAinNG  HARDWOOD  SUPPLY 


Although  the  demand  for  hardwood 

lumber  is  greater  than  ever  before,  the 
annual  cut  today  is  a  billion  feet  less  than 
it  was  seven  years  ago.  In  this  time  the 
wholesale  price  of  the  different  classes  of 
hardwood  lumber  advanced  from  25  to 
65  percent.  The  cut  of  oak,  which  in 
1899  was  more  than  half  the  total  cut  of 
hardwoods,  has  fallen  off  36  percent. 
Yellow  poplar,  which  was  formerly 
second  in  point  of  output,  has  fallen  off 
38  percent,  and  elm  has  fallen  off  one- 
half. 

The  cut  of  softwoods  is  over  four  times 
that  of  hardwoods,  yet  it  is  doubtful  if 
a  shortage  in  the  former  would  cause 
dismay  in  so  many  industries.  The 
cooperage,  fumitufe  and  vehicle  in- 
dustries depend  upon 'hardwood  timber, 
and  the  railroads,  telephone  and  tele- 
graph oompaoies,  agricultural  implement 
manufacturers,  and  btulders  use  it  ex- 
tensively. 

This  leads  to  the  question.  Where  is 
the  future  supply  of  hardwoods  to  be 
found?  The  cut  in  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
which,  seven  years  ago,  led  all  other 
states,  has  fallen  of!  one-half.  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Kentucky,  Michigan.  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  New  Jersey,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
West  Virginia  and  Wisconsin  have  also 
declined  in  hardwood  production.  The 
cliief  centers  of  production  now  lie  in  the 
Lake  States,  the  lower  Misdssippi  Vall^, 
and  the  Appalachian  Mountains.  Yet 


in  the  Lake  States  the  presence  of  hard- 
woods is  an  almost  certain  indication  of 
rich  agricultural  land,  and  when  the  hard- 
woods are  cut  the  land  is  turned  perma- 
nently to  agricultural  use.  In  Arkansas, 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi  the  production 
of  hardwoods  is  clearly  at  its  extreme 
height,  and  in  Missouri  and  Texas  it  has 
alrrady  b^^  to  dedine. 

The  answer  to  the  qiics^tion,  therefore, 
would  seem  to  lie  in  the  Appalachian 
Mountains.  They  contain  the  largest 
body  of  hardwood  timber  left  in  the 
United  States.  On  them  grow  the  great- 
est variety  of  tree  species  anywhere  to 
be  found.  Protected  from  fire  and  reck- 
less cutting,  they  produce  the  best  kinds 
of  timber,  since  their  soil  and  climate 
combine  to  make  heavy  stands  and  rapid 
growth.  Yet  much  of  the  Appalachian 
forest  has  been  so  damaged  in  the  past 
that  it  will  be  years  before  it  will  agjeaa 
reach  a  high  state  of  productiveness. 
Twenty  billion  feet  of  hardwoods  would 
be  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  annual 
productive  capacity  of  the  75,000,000 
acres  of  forest  lands  in  the  Appalachians 
if  they  were  rightly  managed.  Until 
they  are  we  can  expect  a  shortage  in  hard- 
wood timber. 

Circular  116,  of  the  Forest  Sen^ice, 
entitled  TheWanint^'  1  lardwDod Supply," 
discusses  the  situation.  It  may  be  had 
upon  application  to  the  Forester,  Forest 
Service,  Washington,  D.C. 
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At  the  present  time  there  is  a  very  rapid 

increase  in  the  ntimber  of  hydro-electric 
plants  which  are  being  erected,  and  more 
and  more  of  the  available  water  power  of 
our  rivers  is  being  utilised. 

Whenever  water  falls  from  one  level 
to  another,  it  is  possible  by  means  of  a 
properly  designed  machine,  to  transform 
the  ^tential  energy  of  the  water  into 
kinetic  energ>'.  For  example:  if  there 
are  a  number  of  buckets  fastened  to  an 
endless  chain  (the  chain  passing  over  two 
sprocket  wheels)  and  water  is  allowed  to 
flow  into  one  of  the- upper  buckets,  the 
weight  of  the  water  will  cause  the  bucket 
to  jnove  downward.  Since  the  bucket 
is  attached  to  the  chain,  the  bucket  in 
moving  downward  will  cause  the  sprocket 
wheels  to  revolve,  and  when  the  bucket 
passes  around  the  lower  sprocket  wheel, 
the  water  which  has  caused  all  of 'this 
motion  will  be  disdiarged  from  the  bucket. 
By  so  designing  the  apparatus,  that  water 
will  flow  into  each  bucket  in  turn,  as  it 
passes  over  the  upper  sprocket  wheel, 
and  -will  be  discharged  from  the  bucket 
as  it  passes  under  the  lower  sprocket 
wheel,  it  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter 
to  secure  continuous  power  from  a  stream 
of  water.  A  water  motor  whldi  is  built 
upon  this  {xrindple  is  known  as  a  gravity 
motor. 

The  water  motors  of  today  may  be 
broadly  divided  into  two  classes,  the  one 
the  impulse  whed,  the  other  the  water 
turbine. 


Fig.  1 


Pig.  2 

The  impulse  type  of  water  wheel  is 
simply  a  wheel  upon  whose  periphery  is 
mounted  a  number  of  small  curved  vanes 
or  buckets.  This  type  of  wheel  is  driven 
by  a  jet  of  rapidly  moving  water,  directed 
tangentially  to  the  rim  of  the  wheel, 
and  which  impinges  «^>on  the  vanes 
or  buckets. 

In  order  to  more  dearly  understand 
the  principle  of  the  impulse  type  of  water 
wheel,  let  us  refer  to  Figs.  1,  2  and  3. 

Fig.  1  illustrates  the  case  of  simple 
reaction.  The  tank  containing  the  water 
is  freely  suspended  and  the  water  is 
allowed  to  escape  through  an  orifice  in 
the  side  of  the  tank.  The  hydrostatic 
pressure  at  the  orifice  aooderates  the 
water,  causing  it  to  flow  through  the 
orifice  in  the  form  of  a  jet.  Since  action 
and  reaction  are  equal,  an  unbalanced 
force  equal  to  the  force  which  accelerates 
the  jet,  reacts  upon  the  tank  and  causes 
it  to  be  pushed  back  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  arrow. 

Fig.  2  illustrates  the  case  of  a  simple 
impidse.  The  tank  containing  the  water 
is  fixed  in  its  position  and  the  jet  of  escap- 
ing water  impinges  upon  the  flat  plate 
which  is  freely  suspended.  The  pressure 
of  the  jet  <n  water  agdnst  the  plate, 
causes  the  plate  to  move  in  the  direction 
shovsTi  by  the  arrow.  There  will  be  also 
a  reactive  force  equal  in  magnitude  and 
acting  in  the  opposite  diiecbon  to  the 
impu^,  but  since  the  tank  is  immovable 
the  reactive  force  does  no  work. 

Fig.  3  illustrates  the  case  of  combined 
impose  and  reaction  forces  and  is  an 
exami^  of  the  forces  exerted  by  the 
water'  upon  the  budcets  of  a  so-called 
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impulse  water-wheel.  The  tank  con- 
taining the  water  is,  as  in  the  hist-mcn- 
tioned  case,  rigidly  fixed  in  position,  but 
instead  d  water  impinging  upon  a  flat 
plate,  a  plate  which  is  U-shaped  is  used. 
The  jet  of  water  striking  against  this 
curved  surface  is  turned  back  upon  itself 
thrDttgh  an  angle  of  180  degrees  aad  leaves 
the  bucket  while  moving  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  by  which  it  entered. 
From  the  drawing  it  is  at  once  seen  that 
the  jet  acts  by  inqmlse  when  entering 
the  budcet  or  carved  surface  and  by 
reaction  upon  lea\ang  it.  Now,  since 
action  and  reaction  are  equal,  the  com- 
bined forces  whidi  tend  to  move  the  plate 
in  the  directton  indicated  by  the  arrow 
are  twice  as  great  in  magnitude  as  would 
be  the  impulse  force  illustrated  by  Fig.  2. 

In  practice  it  is  not  possible  to  turn 
the  jet  through  an  angle  as  great  as  180 
degrees,  since  if  this  were  done,  the  water 
discharged  from  one  bucket  would  be 
cast  back  against  the  one  behind  and 
offer  a  resistance  to  it.  Generally,  there- 
fore, an  angle  somewhat  less  than  180 
degrees  is  used. 

The  Pelton  wheel  is  one  of  the  impulse 
type  of  water  wheels  and  it  is  partica- 
larly  adapted  for  use  where  a  high  head 
of  water  is  available.  Owing  to  the 
simplicity  and  ease  of  operation  of  the 
Pelton  wheel,  it  is  a  most  satisfactory 
type  of  wheel  to  use  in  power  plants. 
The  buckets  are  similar  to  the  one  shown 
in  Fig.  4,  having  two  lobes  which  are 
nearly  rectangular  in  form.  The  diarp 
ridge  of  the  bucket  provides  for  the  grad- 
ual deviation  of  the  water  from  its  original 
path,  and  prevents  eddying  and  conse- 
quent internal  fluid  friction.  The  divid- 
ing ridge  separates  tiie  bucket  into  two 
lobes. 


Pig.  3 


Fig.  4 

To  secure  the  best  efficiency  from  the 

wheel : 

1st. — The  bucket  should  be  so  shaped 
or  curved  as  to  avoid  any  sharp  angular 
deflection  of  the  jet  of  water. 

2d. — The  ])ucket  surface  at  entrance 
should  be  approximately  parallel  to  the  * 
path  of  the  jet. 

3d. — ^The  number  of  buckets  shotdd 
be  small  and  the  path  of  the  jet  in  the 
bucket  short,  as  this  does  away  with 
much  of  the  friction  loss. 

4th.--^The  speed  of  the  center<4ine  of 
the  buckets  should  be  approximately 
one-half,  the  linear  velocity  of  the  water 
in  the  jet,  as  it  leaves  the  nozzle  or 
onfice. 

The  Pelton  wheel  generally  employs 

one  or  more  conical  nozzles.  To  reduce 
the  forces  acting  upon  the  wheel  you  can 
reduce  the  size  <k  the  jet,  reduce  its 
velocity  or  so  divert  the  direction  of 
the  jet  that  only  a  portion  dt  it  acts  upon 
the  buckets. 

To  reduce  the  aze  of  the  jet  an  internal 
conical  stopper  or  needle  made  of  brass 
is  commonly  employed.  The  stopper 
can  be  moved  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
nozzle,  and  by  moving  it  backward  or 
fcrwardv  the  size  of  the  jet  may  be  either 
incrc;ised  or  diminished. 

To  reduce  the  velocity  of  the  jet  it  is 
only  necessary  to  partially  close  a  valve 
placed  in  the  piping  just  upstream  from 
the  nozzle. 

A  diversion  of  the  jet  is  sometimes 
resorted  to,  but  is  very  wasteful  of  water. 

The  following  is  a  test  made  by  the 
author  upon  a  Pelton  wheel  to  determine 
the  best  speed  at  which  to  run  the  wheel 
and  to  find  the  efficiency  of  the  wheel 
both  at  this  speed  and  also  at  speeds 
above  and  below  it. 
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TEST  ON  A  PELTON  WHEEL 

The  water  used  was  supplied  by  a 
double-acting,  twin  cylinder  Blake  pump. 
A  piezometer  ring  and  gauge  were  placed 
just  back  of  the  nozzle  to  measure  the 
pressure  head.  The  velocity  of  the  jet 
of  water  was  practically  constant  through- 
out the  test.  The  velocity  of  the  wheel 
was  varied  by  changing  the  load  applied, 
the  load  being  applied  by  means  of  a 
prony  brake.  The  entire  wheel  was 
enclosed  in  a  glass  case,  and  it  was  thus 
pKDSsible  to  observe  the  wheel  under 
operation  and  at  the  same  time  the  case 
prevented  the  water  from  splashing  out. 
The  water  escaped  from  the  case  through 
a  cylindrical  draft  tube,  which  was  con- 
nected directly  to  a  weir  box.  The  water 
discharged  from  the  weir  was  then  meas- 


ured by  means  of  a  hook-gauge.  To 
measure  the  revolutions  per  minute  made 
by  the  shaft,  a  revolution  counter  was 
directly  connected.  Five  nms  each  of 
six  minutes  duration  were  made  and  under 
varying  loads.  Readings  were  taken 
every  two  minutes  of  the  revolutions  per 
minute  of  the  wheel,  the  piezometer 
pressure  and  the  hook-gauge.  In  work- 
ing up  the  report  the  average  piezometer 
pressure  was  used.  The  mean  of  the 
hook-gauge  readings  was  also  used.  The 
speeds  of  the  wheel  were  such  that  for 
the  first  two  runs,  the  rim  velocity  was 
less  than  one-half  of  the  jet  velocity, 
while  in  the  last  two  runs  the  rim  velocity 
was  greater  than  one-half  the  jet  velocity. 

A  general,  diagrammatic  sketch  of  the 
apparatus  as  used  is  shown  in  Fig.  5. 


Data 

Diameter  through  center  line  of  buckets  3.70  ft. 

Diameter  of  nozzle  0 . 1147  ft. 

Diameter  of  piezometer  0.50  ft. 

Width  of  weir  2.00  ft.' 

Circvunference  of  brake  ami  16 . 50  ft 

Tare  load  on  brake  31)/^  lbs. 

Height  of  gauge  above  center-line  of  piezometer  1 . 00  ft. 

Zero  reading  of  hook  gauge.  0.853  ft. 

One  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  62.30  lbs. 


V  \  
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Fig.  5 

Amngement  of  the  Appanttuj  During  the  Test* 
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Observations 

Test  No, 

Piezometer  pressure  (lb.)  , 

Hook-gauge  rcadinj^  (ft.)  

Revolutions  per  minute  

Load  on  brake  (lb.)  

Piezometer  pressure  (lb.)  average   .38.2 

Hook-gaug^  reading  (ft.)  average  1.073 

Calculation  op  Results 
9(by  first  approsdinatioa)  -C(%)(5)  (^641)  (Z/*^) 

-C(H)(8.04)(H)H 
-10.7C^ 

r 

Tut  No,                                    I  II  III  IV  V 

H                                             0.222  0.223  0.222  0.219  0.216 

C  '..    0.624  0.623  0  624  0  628  0.632 

q                                              0.698  0.703  0.698  0.688  0.672 

Adding  .43  lb.  to  piezometer  reading  to  oorrect  for  height  of  gauge  above  the 
center  of  piezometer.  « 

Piezometer  reading  (corr.)   39.63      39.93      39.53      37.53  36.43 

Average  piezometer  reading  (38 . 20  +  . 43) » 38 . 63 

Mechanical  Epficibnct 
Infint,  C-.974 

l~64.4(;z,) 

(Yelocity  oj  jet  at  end  of  nozzle) =v=  i    1     f  \ 

144 

*,  -  (38.63)         =  89.3  ft. 

62.3 

0*  5450 

V*  =  61(89.3)  =  5450  and  —  =  84.7  ft. 

2g  64.4 

62.3 

H.P.  Input  -   ^  (84.7)-9.6g 

550 

Test  No.  T  II  III  IV  V 

H.P..Input  6.70         6.75         6.70         6.60  6.45 

Output, 

2wR NP         (dr.  of  brake  arm) ( N)iP) 

H.P.-    -    -  (.0005)(A')(P) 

33,000  33,000 
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T€Si  No.  I  II  m        IV  V 

H.P.  Output.  5.63  4.72        4.32      4.82  4.63 

Efficiency  «  Output  -5-  Input 

Test  No,  I  II  III  IV  V 

Effidency  84%      69.9%      64.5%      73.0%  71.8% 

Velocity  op  Cbntbr-unb  op  Buckets 

Vel.-(r.p.m.)('i/) 
-(r.p.m.)  (11,62) 

^Test  No.  1  II  III  IV  V 

Vei.inft./niin.  1470        1714        1705        2290  2760 

Results 

Test  No,  I  II  III         IV  V 

Mechanical  efficiency   84.0^c      69.9%      64.5%      73.0%  71.8% 

Velocity  of  center-line  of  buckets... ,    1470        1714        1705         2290  2760 
Vdodty  of  jet  at  end  of  nozzle   Average  73.8  ft./sec. 


FROTBCnON  OF  GHBMICAL  6LASSWARB 


Undoubtedly  many  of  the  readers  of 
this  magazine  do  more  or  less  experiment- 
ing wit^  chemical  apparatus,  and  have 
had  much  trouble  and  inconvenience 
when  using  glass-ware  which  had  to  be 
heated  to  obtain  a  desired  result,  often 
caiiang  breakage  and  considerable  ex- 
pense. It  is  usually  customary  to  put  a 
coating  of  clay  upon  glass-ware  that  is  to 
be  exposed  to  a  temperature  that  would 
soften  or  melt  the  glass,  or  where  they 
are  liable  to  be  broken  or  otherwise  dam- 
aged by  draughts  of  air.  It  is  customary 
to  add  cow's  hair  or  asbestos  to  the  clay 
which  strengthens-  it,  but  this  practice 
is  not  always  satisfactor3%  inasmuch  as 
checks  and  cracks  arc  liable  to  form  and 
the  mass  is  very  liable  to  scale  oS.  and 
bfeakage  to  result.  A  mixture  of  in- 
fusorial earth  and  water  glass  when  prop- 
erly applied  will  last  for  weeks,  and  hence 
is  not  expensive,  while  the  strength  and 
protection  it  a£fofds  surmounts  all  con- 
^derations  of  expense.  In  mixing  this, 
it  is  very  important  to  follow  these  simple 
directions  to  obtain  the  most  satisfactory-' 
restdts.  A  mixture  of  one  part  infusorial 
earth  with  ior^H  parts  of  water  glass  will 
answer  very  well.  This  should  form  a  soft 
and  somewhat  elastic,  but  not  liquid,  mass. 

The  vessel  to  be  treated  is  covered  with 
a  coating  of  from  on&>fif th  to  two-fifths 


of  an  inch,  and  dried  at  not  too  high  a 
temperature;  a  drying  dbset  will  answer 
adn^ably,  or  the  vessel  may  be  supported 

over  a  stove.  If  the  temperature  is  too 
high  at  first,  air  bubbles  will  form  in 
the  mass  and  the  results  will  not  be  as 
good.  If  bubbles  should  appear,  they 
should  be  pressed  out  with  the  finger, 
care  being  taken  not  to  bum  one's  self, 
and  if  a  crack  should  appear,  it  can  be 
filled  with  the  mixture  and  allowed  to  dry 
again.  It  is  often  desirable  to  have  some 
parts  of  the  vessel  transparent.  Thi^ 
may  be  had  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
tection may  be  obtained  by  api^Kdng 
several  thin  coats  of  water  glass  alone 
and  allowing  each  coat  to  dry  before 
adding  the  next. 

^  This  mixture,  although  a  little  expen- 
sive, has  been  used  to  good  advantage 

upon  gas  retorts,  furnaces,  <;to\'es,  and 
for  a  variety  of  other  purposes.  The 
results  have  been  just  as  satisfactory  as 
for  glass  and  porcdain  vosdb. 

In  using  the  first  mentioned  mixture 
of  clay,  water,  sand  and  hair,  the  dis- 
advantages before  mentioned  may  be 
o\-ercame  by  adding  a  little  gl3roerine. 
This  preparation  is  cheap  and  easily 
preparetl  and  appHed  where  desired. 
The  danger  from  cracking  or  checking  is 
overcome,  and  always  retains  its  softness. 
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In  this  dApwtment  will  be  published  original,  practical  articles 
Wireless  Telegiapliy  sad  Winless  Telephony 


to 


A  COMMERCIAL  AND  ACTUAL  INTBRFERENCB  PREVENTER 

A.  L.  PAT8T0NB 


As  the  number  of  wireless  telegraph 

stations  have  enormously  increased  dur- 
ing the  past  ye:Lr,  I  because  of  the  recent 
Act  of  Congress,  the  demand  daily  in- 
creases for  a  very  efficient  tunh^  device 
capable  of  climinatinj^  that  "banc"  of 
all  wireless  operators — interference.  Al- 
though much  attention  has  been  devoted 
to  the  loose  coupler  or  transforming  tuner 
in  past  issues,  all  fail  in  the  excess  ad- 
vantages described  herewith,  which  have 
become  a  complete  and  concluded  success 
with  the  omission  of  a  variable  condenser, 
and  should  strongly  appeal  to  the  ad- 
vanced commercial  o})erator. 

We  know  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find 
two  stations  having  exactly  the  same 
wave  length,  but  on  account  of  the  close 
coupling  of  many  stations,  which  is  always 
detrimental  to  sharp  tuning,  as  it  pro- 
diioes  a  widening  of  the  resonance  curve, 
as  observed  at  the  receiving  station,  the 
tuning  out  of  such  stations  becomes  diffi- 
cult, and  in  some  instances  almost  im- 
possible, therefore  it  is  not  practicable 
to  completely  tune  out  every  undesiied 
station. 

Using  the  interference  ])revcnter  the 
signals  to  be  received  can,  in  nearly  every 
instance,  be  found  on  £rom  three  to  five 
complete  different  positions,  a  feat  un- 
known to  the  modem  transforming  tuner, 
consequently  during  moderate  inter- 
ference we  will  find  our  desired  signals  to 
be  audible  and  clearly  readable  on  at 
least  one  of  these  ]X)sitions.  This  is  made 
possible  by  very  fine  and  accurate  ad- 
justment, by  the  unmatched  alterations 
of  the  primary  coil  and  entire  hook-up, 
and  by  the  two  possible  paths  for  the 
to  pass  to  the  earth,  one  through 
At  and  the  other  through 


r 


t 

-i 


ft 


fi- 


Fig.  1 


inductance  C.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
untuned  discharges  will  divide  themselves 
equally  between  the  two  paths  in  the 
antenna  and  will  produce  no  effect  on 
the  detector  circuit. 

One  must  not  expect  results  unless  he 
imdertakes  to  expel  the  undesired  by 
manipulating  the  different  sliders,  and 
should  not  l)e  satisfied  until  successful, 
otherwise  interference  preventing  is  im- 
possible. To  sit  there  with  the  shders 
in  one  portion  and  wait  for  a  station  to 
come  in  on  the  set  tune  or  wait  for  some 
intruder  to  become  cleared  before  com- 
pleting business,  is  to  condemn  one's  self 
as  hemg  an  inexpert  operator. 

After  reading  an  artide  many  hesitate 
on  constructing  an  instrument,  which, 
for  some  reason  they  rightly  believe,  will 
prove  no  more  efficient  than  their  present 
apparatus.  By  allowing  plenty  of  time 
and  being  careful  to  make  every  part 
perfect  and  by  following  directions  of  this 
article,  an  instrument  which  will  instantly 
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An  Interference  Preventer 


demonstrate  its  efficiency  above  the  ordi- 
nary type,  and  which  will  yield  surprising 
results  as  an  interference  preventer  is 
certain,  and  also  wnth  which  many  pe- 
culiarities will  be  notc*d  after  being  pro- 
nounced as  learned.  The  described  in- 
strument was  designed  with  that  end 
in  view  of  obtaining  the  maximum  effi- 
ciency in  a  concentrated  form,  to  elimi- 
nate interference  otljer  than  at  the  ex- 
pense of  decreasing  signals,  and  has 
gained  complete  confidence  among  its 
operators  in  these  respects. 

A  general  constructional  idea  can  be 
attained  from  the  photograph,  so  it  will 
be  unnecessary  to  go  into  details  on  some 
of  the  parts  on  account  of  alterations 
which  may  be  due  to  inconvenience. 

We  must  employ  the  looped  aerial  or 
our  instnmicnt  will  be  useless. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  perfect 
insulation  is  the  success  of  all  wireless 
instruments.  The  best  of  wood  gives 
leakage  to  the  weakest  high-frequency 
currents;  fiber  collects  dampness,  rapidly 
rendering  it  worthless  during  the  slightest 
damp  weather;  these  should  be  avoided. 
To  construct  the  entire  base  of  hard  rub- 
ber is  unnecessary  as  well  as  expensive. 
An  excellent  base  can  be  built  from  dr>', 
well-seasoned  wood;  teak  gives  an  ad- 
mirable appearance  and  is  easily  worked, 
inlaid  with  round,  hard  rubber  plugs  at 
least  1  in.  in  diameter  under  all  binding 


posts,  and  a  strip  sufficiently  large  enough 
for  the  front  switches,  both  plugs  and 
strip  having  a '  depth  of  ^  in.  After 
careful  fitting,  these  should  be  firmly  set 
without  the  aid  of  glue  or  wedges,  and 
when  finished  the  base  shoidd  be  free  from 
flaws  which  will  be  a  safeguard  against 
possible  efficiency  losses.  A  plane  will 
not  give  satisfactory'  results  on  hard 
rubber  when  in  this  position,  but  by  using 
a  hea\^  file  and  finishing  with  fine  sand- 
paper, the  inlaid  parts  can  be  brought  to 
be  perfectly  flush  with  the  surface  of  the 
base.  Before  assembling  the  parts,  the 
base  should  receive  a  smooth  polished 
surface.  A  substantial  finish  can  be 
easily  accomplished  by  the  inexperienced 
with  the  use  of  refined. material  from  a 
reliable  wood-finishing  firm,  whose  ad- 
vertisements may  be  found  in  the  col- 
umns of  this  magazine.  If  the  builder 
should  not  have  any  of  the  necessities 
on  hand,  it  will  be  far  better  to  wait,  even 
a  week  or  more,  until  they  can  be  ob- 
tained, and  have  a  perfect  instrument  in 
the  end,  than  to  use  what  might  do  for 
the  sake  of  rushing  its  construction  and 
when  complete  be  dissatisfied. 

All  connecting  wires  necessary'  for  the 
entire  receiving  apparatus  should  be  of 
No.  22  flexible  rubber-covered  cord; 
those  in  the  base  to  be  enclosed  in  3^  in. 
rubber  piping  and  embedded  in  suffi- 
ciently deepened  grooves.    All  grooves 
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and  holes  arc  to  be  filled  with  wax,  whidi 
will  add  to  its  insuLition,  and  wax  cover- 
ing the  iindcnicath  parts  of  the  switches 
will  protect  any  of  their  parts  from 
becoming  loosened.  Heavy  cardboafd 
secured  on  the  base  protect  all  wires 
aiul  sustain  from  injury  to  the  table,  etc. 

BASE 

^4  and  B  are  cylinder  coils  made  of  non- 
shrinkablc  tubing  Sxl^^in.,  each  con- 
tainin<^  a]iproximately  85  ft.  of  No.  22 
S.S.  copper  wire  wound  to  within  3^  in. 

their  ends.  The  end  pieces  are  of  hard 
ml)bcr.  measurinjj  4  x  2  x  in.,  thereby 
insulatin}^  the  slider  rods.  Spiral  spring 
.sliders  have  given  perfect  satisfaction, 
although  any  form  of  slider  may  be  used,' 
it  being  important  that  ooatact  is  made 
upon  only  one  turn  of  wire,  since  contact 
on  two  turns  decreases  signals.  When 
contact  to  slider  is  depended  on  from 
slider  rod,  more  or  less  friction  is  neces- 
sary, and  especially  during  dampness 
the  rods  become  sticky,  causing  much 
anno3rance.  Most  sliders  have  four  small 
screws  on  their  underneath  side;  tap 
one  of  these  to  }  g  in.,  to  which  connect 
a  piece  of  telephone  cord  under  a  washer. 
The  tension  on  slider  rod  may  now  be 
lessened  and  perfect  contact  is  always 
certain.  Avoid  the  use  of  iron  or  steel 
screws  throughout  the  entire  receiving 
apparatus;  brass  is  most  convenient; 
copper  is  still  better.  Use  machine  screws 
to  secure  parts  to  hard  rubber. 

U,  the  support  for  the  primary,  shown 
in  Fig.  2,  is  of  J'g  in.  teak  wood,  with  strip 
cut  out  on  an  angle,  leaving  opening  1  in. 
wide  on  back  and  14  wide  on  face. 
Round  hard  rubber  plugs,  ha\Hng  a  depth 
of  ^  in.  are  inlaid  under  slider  rod  sup- 


Fig.  3 

ports  Tr,  preventing  any  jxjssible 
leakage;  screws  holding  W  should  be 
but  3^  in.  long.  All  open  spaces  should 
be  temporarily  filled  to  make  winding 
surface  smooth.  Drill  a  ^  in.  hole  to 
center  to  take  one  end  of  primary',  shellac 
three  or  foiu*  sheets  of  good  paper  on 
winding  suifaoe,  then  start  windiiu;  with 
No.  20  S.S.  wire,  about  95  ft,  each  turn 
being  wound  on  previous  turn,  using 
shellac  sparingly.  Wind  tmtil  ^  in. 
from  edge,  giving  entire  primary  a  thick- 
ness equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  wire. 
Patience  counts  here,  care  being  taken 
to  have  wire  perfectly  fiat  and  closely 
wound.  Too  much  shellac  will  catise 
uneven  and  open  ^nnding.  Both  ends 
of  the  primary  extend  out  the  back  and 
into  the  base  to  their  y)roper  connections,, 
the  exposed  wire  being  enclosed  in  3^  in. 
rubber  piping,  as  shown  at  V.  After 
being  wound  a  hea\y  coat  of  shellac 
should  be  applied  and  the  coil  laid  away 
for  two  or  three  days  until  thoroughly 
dry.  If  this  is  done  it  will  be  impossible 
for  the  slider  to  loosen  winding.  A  suit- 
able color  paper  secured  on  face  of  wind- 
ing will^add  to  its  neatness  and  puzzle 
the  inquisitive. 

X,  the  support  for  the  secondary, 
sho\\m  in  Fig.  3,  is  of  "J/g  in.  teak  wood, 
and  is  wound  same  as  primary  with 

S}proximately  425  ft.  of  No.  28  S.S.  wire, 
ere  the  greatest  caution  should  be 
ocerdscd,  taking  ample  time  to  make 
winding  perfect.  When  placed  in  posi- 
tion the  winding  is  to  be  in  opposite 
direction  to  that  of  the  primary.  Ten 
small  holes  are  drilled  for  taps,  which 
are  enclosed  in  Vi«  in.  rubber  piping,  at 
such  distances  as  will  give  all  sections 
nearly  equal  lengths  of  wire,  as  diown 
by  P,  Fig.  3,  so  as  each  respective  tap 
comes  directly  to  its  proj^er  connection 
under  secondary  switch  J,  which  will 
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Fig.  4 


leave  no  marks  on  back  o£  support. 

When  finished  the  primary  winding 
should  be  directly  opposite  the  secondary 
^rindhig;  shoula  seoondaiy  winding  be 
a  trifle  high  the  sufficient  amount  may 
be  taken  off  the  base  of  support  X. 

Sccondar>'  s\\ntch  J,  Fig.  4,  is  an  ordi- 
nary 10-f>oint  switch,  haN-ing  hard  rubber 
base.  Three  binding  posts  B  are  adkled 
to  the  base:  11'  being  washer,  P  contact 
arm  of  sprinj^  brass,  which  is  fastened 
to  hard  rubber  handle  H  on  outside. 
A  hole  is  drilled  in  the  base  of  the  handle 
to  allow  free  movement  over  set-screw, 
which  holds  contact  arm  firmly.  Small 
holes  T  are  drilled  in  switch  base  just 
in  front  of  each  contact  pomt  for  t])e 
taps  to  extend  through.  It  will  be  founid 
possible  to  tighten  the  contact  points 
from  outside  by  first  placing  the  taps 
under  contact  heads  and  then  drawing 
them  upward  until  the  nut  catches  while 
turning.  A  short  piece  of  telephone 
cord  C  is  connected  to  center  binding 
post  and  moving  contact  arm  thereby 
msuring  perfect  contact  always,  and 
making  it  unnecessary  to  remove  the 
switch  base  when  looking  for  faults  that 
often  arise  from  constant  usage. 
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L,  the  secondary  truck,  Fig.  5,  is  of 
wood  into  which  two  holes  in.  diapie> 
ter  are  drilled  perfectly  true.  • 

The  photograph  plainly  shows  tJie 
Tnftnfw»r  m  which  the  secondary  support 
X  is  secured  to  truck  L.  in.  square 
brass  rod  was  used  and  so  constructed 
as  to  allow  the  secondary  to  be  placed 
in  any  desired  position  for  experimental 
purposes. 

The  secondary  roimd  brass  guide  rods 
are  each  %  x  7^  in.  Two  holes,  2  in. 
apart  and  'He  in.  from  bas<^'  to  their 
centers,  thereby  allo\\'ing  sufficient  clear- 
ance from  base  for  truck  L,  are  drilled 
ill  primary  support  L',  K«  in.  diameter 
into  which  the  guide  rods  are  inserted 
J/^  in.,  thus  t;ivint^  'io  in.  play,  which  vnll 
allow  £ree  movement  should  the  drilling 
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Fig.  6 

in  truck  L  he  s1i<,'htly  off-centered.  At 
the  opposite  end  the  guide  rods  are  drilled 
and  tapped  slightly  oflf-center  to  afford 
proper  adjustment,  and  are  secured  by 
thumb  nuts  on  a  brass  support  W.  which 
is  H«  in.  in  thickness.  Notice  that  Hj 
in.  is  allowed  for  bending. 

Wf  brass  guide  rod  support. 

y,  wood  block  secured  to  base  and 
against  which  is  fastened  primary  sup- 
port U. 

Ft  3-polnt  switch  contralling  coil  A* 
looped,  straight  and  open  leg  aateona 

connections. 

G,  2-point  switch  controlling  coil  B  for 
long  wave  lengths. 

2-point  switch  allowing  disc^afges 
to  enter  at  center  or  outade  of  primary 
coil. 

/,  2-point  switch  to  alter  direction  for 
induced  currents  in  secondary  coil. 
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Fig.  7.  Wiring  Diagram 


M,  aerial  connections. 
N,  ground  oofmectiofi. 
O,  secondary  temunals  for  connection 

to  detector  circuit. 

It  will  naturally  require  some  little 
ttme  to  master  the  instrument,  and  on 
aoootmt  of  so  many  possible  changes 
ever>''  effort  should  bo  put  forth  to  find 
stations  at  their  loudest,  when  note  should 
be  taken  or  positions  memorized.  Pla- 
cing sliders  on  positions  diown  with  coil 
B  cut  out,  dischargees  entering  outside 
winding  of  primary,  and  using  coil  A 
win  probably  give  best  results  for  trial; 
adjusting  only  coil  A,  secondary  induct- 
ance and  the  degree  in  coupling.  Long 
wave  lengths  are  Ix^st  obtained  when  one 
leg  of  antenna  is  open  and  adjusting 
coll  B.  Should  any  station's  signals 
increase  when  connection  is  made  from 
one  leg  of  the  antenna  to  one  terminal  of 
the  secondary  circuit,  the  right  terminals 
to  be  determined  by  experiment,  it  wiU 
indicate  that  a  better  tune  can  he  ob- 
tained by  adjusting  the  sHders.  In 
some  instances  interference  can  be  elimi- 
nated by  this  connection  when  impossible 
ctberwise. 

Wireless  instruments,  like  all  others, 
depend  for  their  efficiency  on  their  con- 
dition and  amply  repay  good  care.  AU 
sliding  contacts  should  be  dean  and  bright 
and  fne  from  foreign  matter. 


At  all  stations  the  best  results  are  in- 
variably obtained  and  the  most  satis- 
&ctory  service  given  by  alert  and  earful 
operators  who  take  pride  in  the  oonditioil 
of  their  instruments. 


The  Use  of  Concrete  on  the  Farm 

{Coiuhided  from  page  396) 

to  the  forms,  in  order  to  prevent  this 
the  surface  next  to  the  concrete  diould 

be  given  a  coat  of  oil  or  soft  soap.  Lin- 
seed, black  or  cylinder  oil  may  be  used, 
but  never  kerosene. 

Before  erecting,  the  forms  should  be 
painted  with  an  oil  or  soap  and  then 
carefully  protected  from  dust  or  dirt  until 
erected.  If  chips  or  blocks  of  wood  fall 
inside  the  forms  while  erecting  they  must 
be  carefully  removed.  Upon  removal, 
the  forms  should  be  immediately  cleaned 
of  all  particles  of  concrete  adhering  to 
the  surface.  A  short-handled  hoe  will 
remove  the  worst,  while  a  wire  brush  is 
most  effective  for  finishing.  In  cleaning, 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  gouge  the 
wood,  because  this  spoils  the  surface  of 
the  next  section  of  concrete. 


[Bditar's  JVolTT-OwJng  to  the  fact  that  volume  xxiv  of 
this  ma^xine  closes  with  this  issue,  this  article  on  "Con- 
cnU"  hM  b«ea  made  complete  in  two  installment*,  ratbwr 
tiun  to  tbvN,  M  ms  flnt  tamM.] 
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A  REVIEW  OF  THE  CRYSTAL  DETECTORS 

CHARLES  BEALS 


Tn  tny  experiences  in  operating  both 
commercial  and  amateur  wireless  stations, 
I  have  found  that  the  best  results  have 
been  obtained  with  the  follovdng  types 
of  solid  rectifying  detectors,  in  sensi- 
tix-ity,  reliability  and  in  ease  and  per- 
manence of  adjustment.  Below  is  given 
a  description  and  notes  on  operating 
each  of  these: 

Perikon — consists  of  a  crystal  of  either 
bomite,  chalcopyrite  or  cop^  pyrites 
in  contact  witJi  a  ]nece  of  native  smdte. 
A  small  applied  e.m.f.  increases  the 
eflRciency  of  this  detector  nearly  20  per- 
cent, the  current  flowing  from  the  bom- 
ite to  the  zincite.  A  detector  stand  that 
allows  the  boraite  to  come  in  contact 
with  any  part  of  the  surface  of  the  zincite 
with  a  moderate  spring  pressure  gi\'es 
best  results.  This  detector  is  extremely 
sensittve  and  easy  of  adjustment,  but 
is  usually  "knocked  out"  in  sending. 

Pyron — consists  of  a  piece  of  "ferron" 
or  ** pyron"  in  contact  with  a  shaip 
metallic  point.  No  local  battery  is  used. 
This  crystal  varies  {greatly  in  sensitivity, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  secure  a  good  piece, 
but  one  is  amply  repaid  for  his  trouble. 
It  is  very  sensitive  and  keeps  its  adjust- 
ment for  a  long  time,  bemg  but  little 
affected  while  sending. 

Galena — cojasists  of  a  piece  of  galena 
or  lead  sulphide  in  contact  with  a  li^t 
coil  spring  of  about  No,  30  copper  wire. 
No  batter>'  is  used.  It  is  easily  con- 
structed, and  nearly  as  sensitive  as  the 
perikon  and  pyron,  but  is  so  delicate 
that  it  must  be  readjusted  after  each 
period  of  sending;. 

Silicon — consists  of  a  piece  of  metallic 
silicon  in  contact  with  a  sharp  metallic 
point.  No  local  battery  is  used.  I  have 
not  found  this  as  sensitive  as  any  of  the 
previous  types,  l)ut  crystals  above  the 
90  percent  grade  show  more  uniform 
sensitivity,  and  it  ke^  its  adjustment 
fairly  well.  It  is  a  suitable  detector  for 
amateur  use  where  great  range  is  not 
required. 

CarboruMdum^-cons!^  of  a  crystal 
of  carborundum  or  carbide  of  silicon  in 
heavy  contact  with  a  blunt  brass  point. 
There  are  at  least  three  distinct  varieties 
of  this  material,  one  van-colored,  blue 
predominating;  one  a  solid  U{^t  green, 


and  one  jet  black.  A  large  piece  should 
be  secured  and  a  small  piece  should  be 
broken  off  the  end  that  is  coated  with 
graphite.  This  end  is  packed  in  tin-foO 
and  the  rectifying  terminal  is  the  surface 
opposite  this,  and  at  right  angles  to  the 
parallel  of  the  grain.  In  practice  I  have 
found  the  green  and  black  crystals  to 
give  the  best  results.  Local  battery  is 
imperative  for  long-distance  work,  and 
voltage  must  be  very  carefully  regulated. 
The  polarity  of  the  crystals  vary  even 
if  broken  from  the  same  piece.  More 
skill  is  required  in  u.sing  this  detector 
than  in  any  of  the  other  types,  but  I  have 
foimd  it  the  best  crystal  for  general  use. 
It  is  not  eadly  disturbed  by  either  me- 
chanical or  electrical  disturbance,  and 
it  compares  favorably  with  the  others 
in  sensitivity. 

From  these  results  it  woukl  seem  that 
an  ideal  combination  for  general  use 
would  consist  of  one  of  the  more  sensitive 
types,  as  perikon,  pyron  or  galena,  in 
connectkm  with  one  of  l^e  more  stable 
types,  silicon  or  carborundmn.  the  former 
to  be  used  for  long-distance  receiving 
and  the  latter  for  copying  local  messages. 

A  low  melting  point  alloy  for  mounting 
these  crystals  may  be  mside  by  melting 
commercial  solder  and  adding  about  30 
percent  of  mercury,  previously  heated 
m  a  separate  vessel. 

With  a  well-developed  piece  of  any 
of  these  minerals  I  have  hocn  able  to 
copy  1,200  mil^  with  a  50  ft.  antennae 
elevation,  using  a  modified  Marconi 
multiple  tuner  and  Sullivan  receivers. 


Transatlantic  Wireless 

A  notable  advance  in  wireless  teleg- 
raphy has  been  achieved  in  the  last  three 
weeks  in  the  adoption  by  the  Xew  York 
Times  of  a  daily  trans^itlantic  wireless 
service  for  European  news. 

The  Times,  which  was  the  first  news- 
paper to  foresee  the  possibilities  of  de- 
velopment in  the  wnreless  telegraph,  has 
itself  been  one  of  the  most  active  and 
important  factors  in  that  development. 
Pot  three  weeks  the  Times  has  received 
no  spedal  cables  from  T>ondon.  all  its 
news  dispatches,  approximating  20,000 
words  a  week,  bedng  transmitted  aaoss 
the  Atlantic  by  wirdSess. 
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THE  NEW  WIRELESS  LAW  AND  THE  TITANIC  DISASTER 

FRANK  ROY  PRAPRIB,  S.M.,  P.R.P.S. 


We  published  last  month  a  letter  of 
protest  in  regard  to  the  so-called  Alex- 
ander Bill  for  the  regulation  of  wireless 
tdcgraphy .  In  the  meantime  the  terrible 
disaster  to  the  Titanic  has  again  focused 
public  attention  on  the  utility  of  wireless 
telegraphy  as  a  means  for  the  saving  of 
fives  at  sea  and  also  on  the  necessity  for 
more  eflficient  wireless  service  than  is  now 
given.  Naturally,  following  the  disaster, 
the  first  news  of  which  was  given  to  the 
world  by  means  of  wireiess  telegraphy, 
there  was  an  enormous  amount  of  activity 
in  the  line  of  wireless  communication. 
The  press  was  filled  with  acoisations  and 
recriminations  of  aU  kinds,  charges  of 
interference  on  the  part  of  amateurs,  ci 
transmission  of  false  messages,  of  failure 
to  pay  attention  to  distress  signals  and 
especially  of  failure,  on  the  part  of  the 
operatois  on  the  CofpaOua,  to  transnut 
press  intelligence  or  to  answer  questions. 
In  the  maze  of  conflicting  accounts,  a 
few  facts  seem  to  have  been  established. 
In  the  fint  place,  the  Carpathia  had  but 
one  operator,  and  it  was  by  the  merest 
chance  that  he  received  the  distress  signal 
which  resulted  in  saving  what  passengers 
were  rescued;  ten  minutes  later  he  would 
have  retired  for  the  night,  and  the  Car- 
pathia would  not  have  been  the  rescue 
ship.  While  the  Titanic  was  fitted  with 
modem  high-power  apparatus,  fitted  for 
long-distance  communication,  the  Car- 
pathia had  one  of  the  older  sets,  with  a 
sending  distance  of  from  eighty  to  one 
Imndred  and  twenty  miles,  'and  conse- 
quently was  out  of  range  of  land  most 
of  the  time  after  the  rescue  until  she 
docked  in  New  York.  Lhuing  all  this 
time,  however,  the  operators  on  the 
Carpathian  one  belonging  to  the  ship  and 
the  other  rescued  from  the  Titanic,  uti- 
lized their  instruments  almost  constantly 
in  sending  of!  lists  of  the  rescued  and 
personal  messages  from  the  rescued  to 
their  friends  ashore.  Press  matter  was 
not  sent,  and  the  operators  seem  to  have 
paid  little  attention  to  messages  directed 
to  them  asking  for  details.  It  is  probable 
that  they  were  justified  in  thus  acting, 
both  by  the  rules  of  their  company  and 
by  the  orders  of  the  commander  of  the 
CatpaAiiat  but  considenUe  in-feeling 
arose  because  of  their  apparent  disregaid 


of  questions  sent  from  United  States 
naval  vessels  at  the  instance  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  opera- 
tors later  claimed  that  they  answered 
these  questions,  but  stated  that  the  work 
of  the  operators  on  board  the  United 
States  ships  was  so  incfTicient  that  they 
found  it  impossible  to  keep  up  satisfactory 
communication  with  them.  The  Navy 
Department  claims  that  its  operators  are 
of  the  highest  efficiency,  but  the  testi- 
mony of  the  oommercial  companies  and 
also  of  giovemment  officials,  as  given  in 
the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  seems  to  iiuii- 
cate  that  the  operators  on  the  naval  ships 
cannot  always  satisfactorily  communi- 
cate with  commercial  operators  and  are 
not  of  a  sufficiently  high  standard  to 
secure  employment  by  the  commerdal 
companies  after  discharge  from  the  navy. 

A  very  unfortunate  feature  was  the 
bringing  out  of  the  fact  that  the  operators 
on  the  Carpatkia  had  been  advised  by 
the  chief  engineer  of  the  Marconi  Com- 
pany to  hold  their  news  for  sale  to  the 
newspapers  at  a  personal  profit;  and  at 
the  hearing*  before  the  Senate  Committee 
this  fact  was  brought  out  and  Mr.  Mar- 
coni himself  admitted  that  the  practice 
was  injudicious  and  would  probably  be 
forbidden  in  the  future.  The  precedent 
was  set  at  the  time  of  the  disaster  to  the 
Republic,  when  Operator  Binns  was 
allowed  to  sell  his  story  to  the  newspapers; 
but  the  general  opinion  of  the  press  and 
of  the  public  is  that  operators  should  not 
be  allowed  to  hold  back  news  of  such  a 
disaster  for  the  sake  of  personal  profit. 

As  a  result  of  the  fiftcts  brought  out, 
public  opinion  has  been  aroused  to  sncib 
an  extent  that  new  regulations  for  the 
handUng  of  wireless  on  passenger  ships 
will  doubtless  be  made  ^ective,  and  it 
seems  certain  that  aU  passenger  ships  will 
be  required  to  carry  two  \virelcss  operap 
tors,  to  keep  apparatus  working  con- 
stantly, and  to  be  equipped  with  appara- 
tus capable  of  communicating  over  a 
distance  of  one  hundred  miles  under  the 
most  unfavorable  conditions,  that  is, 
in  the  day  time.  Such  sets  will  probably 
be  capable,  under  favorable  conditions, 
of  tfansmitting  messages  at  night  from 
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two  hundred  to  five  hundred  miles  and 
should  be  far  more  cfTcctive  than  the 
present  sets  on  many  of  the  older  steamers. 

Coincident  with  the  hearings  on  the 
Titanic  disBSteTi  I3i6  report  of  tiie  Com^ 
mittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  Alexander  Bill  was  issued,  and  on 
April  20th  the  atnendfld  bill  was  reported 
to  the  House,  committed  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  of  the  State 
of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
While  tius  by  no  means  insures  the  pass- 
age of  the  bUl,  it  is  probable  that  owing 
to  the  state  of  feeling  on  the  subject,  it 
will  be  passed  through  both  House  of 
Congresses  and  become  a  law  at  this 
sesaon,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  serious 
amendments  will  be  made. 

An  analysis  of  the  amended  bill  shows 
that  it  is  a  far  more  effective  measure 
than  that  introduced  by  Mr.  Alexanxter 
in  December,  vand  that  it  is  drawn  up 
with  scientific  care  and  with  reasonable 
regard  for  the  nghts  of  ail  persons  con- 
cerned. We  have  not  space  to  reprint 
the  bill  or  to  analyze  it  in  detail,  but  every 
reader  who  is  interested  may  obtain  from 
his  Congressman  the  bill  and  the  reports 
on  it  if  he  will  write  for  a  copy  of  HR 
15357  and  Report  No.  582,  to  mim^ 
he  may  add  a  request  for  the  hearin^^ 
before  the  Committee  if  he  sees  fit. 

The  bill  requires  that  every  station, 
for  either  senmng  or  receiving,  shall  be 
licensed.  The  license  is  to  be  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
but  he  has  no  discretionary  power  and 
is  required  to  issue  a  license  to  every 
i^Ucant  'who  complies  vnth  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law.  Every  station  in  opera- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
whether  amateur  or  commercial,  will  be 
entitled  to  a  license,  provided  it  is  oper- 
ated by  an  American  citizen  or  corpora- 
tion, and  the  restriction  of  American 
citizenship  also  applies  to  operators. 

The  bill  goes  much  further  than  the 
orij^anal  bill,  in  prescribing  regulations 
for  the  use  of  wireless  instead  of  leaving 
these  to  the  discretion  of  the  President 
or  a  government  department,  although 
a  certain  latitude  is  allowed  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  Labor  for  cases 
of  emergency.  Amateurs  will  be  required 
to  use  wave  lengths  of  two  htmdred meters 
or  less,  and  cannot  use  a  transformer 
input  of  more  than  1  k.w.  or  of  more  than 


H  k.w.  within  five  nautical  miles  of  a 

naval  or  military  station.  They  are  also, 
and  this  is  a  very  important  requirement, 
confined  to  the  use  of  pure  and  sharp 
waves.  This  regulation  win  almost  com- 
pletely eliminate  the  danger  of  inter- 
ference among  stations  and  it  applies 
to  all  stations,  commercial,  naval  and 
military,  as  well  as  amateur.  Pram  the 
reports  it  appears  probable  that  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  will  issue  pamphlets 
for  the  instruction  of  amateurs  and  ex- 
perimenters, giving  advice  on  the  eon- 
struction  and  arrangement  of  their  appa- 
ratus to  meet  with  the  requirements  of 
the  law,  and  it  is  certain  that  amateurs 
who  do  adjust  their  stations  and  i^pa- 
ratus  to  the  requirements  oC  this  law  wiD 
leam  far  more  and  become  far  more 
efficient  operators  than  when  working 
with  the  present  inefficient  apparatus 
uMA  may  be  found  in  common  use. 

Another  very  important  clause  of  the 
law  states  that  every  operator  shall  be 
obhgated  in  his  Hcense  to  preserve  and 
shall  preserve  faithfully  the  secrecy  of 
radiograms  whidi  he  may  receive  or 
tran.smit,  and  for  failure  to  preserve  such 
secrecy  his  license  may  be  cancelled. 
This  will  prevent  such  cases  as  occurred 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  recently,  where 
amateur  operators  intercepted  an  im- 
portant message  and  sold  it  to  a  news- 
paper, and  will  also  do  away  with  otiwr 
abuses  which  need  not  here  be  described. 
Willfid  or  malicious  interference,  sudi 
as  has  too  frequently  occurred  between 
operators  of  rival  commercial  companies, 
will  become  a  serious  offense,  punishable 
by  both  fine  and  imprisonment.  The 
sending  out  of  a  false  message,  signal  or 
call,  whether  a  distress  signal  or  not,  iriD 
also  become  a  most  serious  ofi^nse, 
punishable  by  a  fine  up  to  $1,000,  or 
imprisonment  up  to  two  years,  or  both. 
The  operation  of  v^irdess  instruments, 
whether  for  sending  or  receiving,  without 
a  license  wll  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $500,  and  the  forfettnre 
of  the  apparatus. 

There  are  numerous  other  provisons 
of  the  act  which  are  of  less  importance 
to  amateurs,  but  which  provide  for  the 
needs  of  commercial  companies  and  the 
government  departments.  Theaimyaod 
navy  have  received  far  less  lhan  they 
asked  for,  but  all  that  they  need  to  enafak 
(jConHuMtd  on  pa§e  416) 
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A  NEW  WIRELESS  STATION  WHICH  OPERATES  AT  100,000  VOLTS 

FELIX  J.  KOCH 


Wireless  telegraphy  has  become  a  most 
efficient  aid  for  commercial  as  well  as 
for  military  purposes.  The  plant  de- 
scribed below  is  one  of  the  strongest 
stations  in  the  world  and  was  installed 
lately  by  the  French  Army  at  a  cost  of 
several  hundred  thousands  of  {dollars,  at 
the  summit  of  the  Eiffel  Tower,  about 
1,000  Jft.  above  the  ground.    Its  strength 


Fi«.  1 

Room  where  the  high  tension  current  is  produced 

allows  it  to  communicate  with  the  Mar- 
coni station  at  Glace  Bay  in  Canada, 
about  7,500  miles  away. 

The  cuts  show  the  most  importimt 
parts  of  this  plant,  by  means  of  which 
the  Old  and  New  World  can  be  connected 
in  a  few  seconds. 


Pig.' 2 

Tbc  recdvlng  cables  and  yard  with  (our  metal  door* 

In  Fig.  1  we  see  the  chamber,  where  the 
current  of  such  a  high  tension  is  produced. 
The  walls  of  this  chamber  are  covered 
with  a  thick  layer  of  felt,  in  order  to 
weaken  the  strong  soimds  of  the  electri- 
cal discharges,  which  are  as  loud  as 
those  of  a  big  gun.  Fig.  2  shows  the 
receiving  cables  for  the  station.  The 


Fig.  i 

Room  where  the  mcMagea  are  received 

four  doors  of  this  yard  being  made  of 
metal,  and  which  establish  the  connection 
wth  the  different  parts  of  the  wireless 


Pig.  4 

Apparatus,  switchboard  and  other  accessories  for  high 
tension  work 

station,  have  to  be  closed,  when  the  cur- 
rent of  high  tension  is  turned  on,  in  order 
to  prevent  any  accident.    In  Fig.  3  is 


Fig.  5 
The  Switchboard 
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diown  the  noeiviag  room.  A  wiidees 
message  can  be  received  by  four  different 
operators,  wh«  thus  check  each  other. 
The  receiving  is  carried  out  by  an  electric 
i^iparatus,  which  was  invented  by  the 
commander  of  this  military  post. 

In  Fig.  4,  the  apparatus  and  accessories 
of  the  high-tension  chamber  are  demon- 


strated, iviute  Fig.  5  shows  the  moment 

when  tiie  current  is  turned  on  and  tele- 
graphing is  started.  In  the  middle  of 
this  room  we  see  a  device  which  is  one 
of  the  most  impfoved  and  by  means  of 

which  the  radiotelcgrams  are  sent  out. 
The  other  connections  are  used  to  tum 
on  or  shut  off  the  current. 


UST  OF  INTBRN ATIONAL  Ri 

The  official  list  of  radiotelegraphic 
statioas  open  for  international  traffic  has 

jtist  been  publi^ed  by  the  International 
Telegraph  Bureau  in  Berne.  The  coim- 
tries  included  are  the  United  Kingdom, 
Germany,  Russia,  Austria,  Italy,  Spain, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Japan,  Uruguay  and  Chili. 
The  catalogue  does  not  include  stations 
In  the  United  States,  as  the  government 
of  tiiis  country  did  not  ratify  the  adhe- 
sion of  its  delegates  to  the  convention. 
Canada  and  France  are  also  missing 
tiie  list.  The  particulars  of  eadi  station 
whether  on  the  coast  or  on  board  ship, 
are  entered  in  eleven  parallel  columns, 
and  give  its  geographical  position,  call 
signal,  normal  range,  system  employed, 
wave-length,  nature  of  service,  «.#., 
whether  public  or  restricted  hours  of 
working,  and  charge  per  word.  The 
number  of  stations  in  the  Ust  reaches  the 
total  of  690?  although  the  war  vessels  of 
several  of  the  countries  are  omitted.  Of 
these  690  installations,  124  arc  coast 
stations,  the  majority  being  open  to  the 
general  public,  and  the  remainder  to 
messages  from  ships  in  distress  onl^.  In 
the  latter  class  are  the  naval  and  military 
coast  stations  and  those  on  lightships. 
Tlie  list  does  not  include  any  inland  sta- 
tions, ance  these  do  not  come  within  the 
purview  of  the  convention.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  stations  on  the  coasts  of 
the  various  countries  is  as  follows:  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  35;  British  West 
Indies,  4;  Gi!)raltar.  1;  Malta,  1;  Italy, 
23;  Germany,  15;  Tsing-tau,  1;  Russia, 
13;  Denmark,  7;  Japan,  5;  Norway,  4; 
Austria,  3;  Holland,  3;  Chili,  3;  Spain, 
2;  Uruguay,  2;  Bel^^ium,  1;  Brazil,  1. 
Roumania,  1.  Even  without  counting 
the  British  stations  in  Canada  and  else- 
where, which  do  not  appear  in  the  list, 
it  is  clear  that  Great  Britain  has  realized 
that  wireless  telegraphy  is  of  far  greater 
importance  to  her  than  to  any  other 


nOTBLBGRAPmC  STATIONS 

country.  In  the  matter  of  ship  stations 
she  is  also  weQ  ahead,  the  totals  for  Giest 

Britain  and  Germany  being:  Great 
Britain,  warships,  176;  merchant  vessels, 
86;  Germai^,  warships,  95,  merchant 
vessels,  53.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
among  the  coast  stations  in  Great  Britain 
there  are  four  which  conduct  the  ordinary 
telegraphic  business  of  the  Post-office, 
taking  the  place  of  a  wire  or  cable.  These 
stations  work  in  pairs,  one  pair  communi- 
cating across  the  Wash  and  the  other 
between  Mull  and  the  Outer  Hebrides. 


H«ir  WiretoM  Law  and  Titanic  Disaalar 

(CMflMiarf  frvm  pmgt  414) 

them  to  have  tmintemipted  communi- 
cation, without  committing  them  to  the 
indefinite  preservation  of  antiquated 
apparatus.  The^  apparatus  wiU  have 
to  be  of  modem  types  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  act,  and  only  by 
such  compliance  can  there  be  any  possi- 
bility of  proper  functioning  of  naval  and 
military  wireless  service  in  case  of  war 
or  of  deliberate  int  crforence  by  an  enemy. 
The  commercial  coiTipanies  are  given  full 
opportunity  for  carrying  on  their  work, 
and  every  amateur  is  entitled  to  a  license, 
which  cannot  be  denied  him,  ]>ro\'ided 
he  has  apparatus  of  a  character  which 
will  give  others  the  right  to  use  the  ether 
properly.  A  set  with  1  k.w.  input  and 
two  himdred  meters  wave  Icn^^th  will 
carry  over  the  larger  part  of  any  ordinary 
dty  and  give  ample  scope  either  for  play 
or  for  seifous  experimenting. 

Electrician  and  Mechanic  feels  grat- 
ified that  the  rights  and  needs  of  the  am- 
ateur have  been  so  fully  met  in  the  conflict 
of  selfish  t^ignnnAn  biought  before  Coor 
gress,  «id  trusts  that  this  bill  will  be  passed 
without  serious  amendment,  belie virui 
that  it  will  result  in  a  great  stimulation 
to  wireless  experimenting. 
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WIRELESS  NEWS 


CmCAGO  WIRELESS  ASSOCIATION 

Athenaeum  Building 
18-26  E.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

The  present  organization  is  a  re-organization 
of  the  old  Chicago  Wireless  Club,  formerly 
affiliated  with  the  Electrician  &  Mechanic  Wire- 
less Club  of  Boston,  Mass.  The  club  was  re- 
organized about  two  years  ago,  and  the  name 
changed  to  the  Chicago  WirdeM  Anodatkm. 

The  officers  are:  J.  Walters,  president;  E.  I. 
Stein,  vice-president;  C.  Stone,  treasurer;  F. 
Northland,  recording  secretary;  R.  P.  Bradley, 
corresponding  secretary;  W.  L  McGuffage,  chief 
operator;  P.  Pfiffer,  and  Geo.  Bladdnini  aasbting 
chief  operators. 

The  regular  membership  is  about  seventy 
members,  with  a  large  number  of  irregular  mem* 
b«m  who  attend  the  mefttings  Ixequently. 

Tho  mcmhers  of  oar  aaaooatkm  control  and 
operate  stations  having  power  ranging  from  E 
^  in.  spark  coil  to  a  2  k.w.  transformer. 

The  rules  which  are  printed  in  the  Call  list 
were  adopted  after  mucn  diaciMion,  and  we  are 
enforcing  them  with  very  good  success.  In  the 
evening,  there  arc  always  two  chief  operators 
upon  uie  job,  the  chief  operator  being  on  duty 
aU  evenings,  while  the  assistant  chief  operators 
alternate.  The  city  is  divided  into  two  divisions, 
one  of  which  is  under  the  sujH-rvision  of  ttfe  chief 
operator,  and  the  other  division  is  under  OOntfOl 
oi  the  acting  assistant  chief  operator. 

The  members  also  transmit  messages  for  each 
other  and  for  outsiders,  free  of  charge,  vonog  A 
regular  message  blank  and  envelope. 

The  Association  is  also  attempting  to  get  a 
relay  route  established  between  Ciucago  and 
New  York,  in  this  way  being  able  to  tnttunut 
messages  from  Chicago,  and  points  between,  to 
New  York  and  vice  versa. 

As  soon  as  this  route  is  completed  and  in  good 
wnldng  order,  we  will,  no  doubt,  co-operate  with 
eiie  Tn-State  wireless  Aasodstkn  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  in  regard  to  establishing  another  relay 
route  to  New  Orleans,  thus  giving  us  a  complete 
route  from  New  Ofteans  to  New  York  City. 
And  once  we  have  reached  New  York,  it 
ought  to  be  an  easy  matter  to  make  up  a  route 
from  New  Ycirk  to  Boston. 

At  the  present  time,  we  have  no  stations  on 
our  Call  List  which  use  three-letter  calls.  Tbm 
will,  no  doubt,  come  a  time,  though,  when  we  wOl 
have  to  go  into  three-letter  calls,  so  as  to  avoid 
using  two-letter  calls  which  arc  the  reverse  of 
each  other.  We  have  also  cut  out  all  calls  which 
are  duplicates  of  or  the  reverse  of  the  calls  of 
the  shore  stations  or  boats  in  our  vicinity. 

The  Association  has  made  arrangements  with 
a  number  of  supply  houses  whereby  the  members 
of  the  Association  are  enabled  to  buy  all  supplies 
Bt  a  rednced  cost,  upon  presentation  of  an  order 
from  the  Association. 

Wish  to  say  that  we  had  a  map  of  Chicago 
and  its  snbtute  mounted  and  dotted  with  pins, 


representing  the  amateur  stations  in  the  city, 
almost  a  month  before  a  similar  one  was  started 
by  a  dub  in  Boston.  The  map  is  brought  out 
on  meeting  ai^^ts,  so  that  a  member  may  see 
where  another  member  lives,  in  relation  to  his 
own  location,  and  so  as  to  tell  just  how  many 
miles  the  two  stations  are  apart.  The  map  is 
4^  in.  wide  by  72  in.  long,  on  a  scale  of  2>^  in. 
to  tlie  nile> 

ROBT.  P.  BRADLEY, 
Cor.  Sec'y. 

4418  Wabadi  Ave.,  Chicago,  IlL 


WIRELESS  ASSOCIATION  OF  BRITISH 
COLUMBIA,  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 
We  have  received  from  the  above-mentioned 
Association,  of  which  C.  C.  Watson  is  president, 
a  list  of  about  thirty  members  with  tlie  call  letters 
of  their  individual  stations,  also  the  rating  power. 
To  anyone  interested  we  will  be  pleased  to  give 
the  names  and  addresses  with  call  numbers,  or 
they  may  be  obtained  by  communicating  with 
Harold  J.  Bothel,  corresponding  secretary,  300 
14th  Ave.  E.,  Vancouver.  B.C.  In  the  Province 
of  Britidi  Columbia  wirdess  stations  are  limited 
to  a  power  not  exceeding  1  lew.  and  an  aerial 
length  of  about  30  ft. 


THE  MANCHESTER  R.\DIO  CLUB 

Manchester,  N.H. 
We  are  now  corresponding  with  a  number  of 

other  clubs  throughout  the  United  States  and 
arc  glad  to  add  new  ones  to  our  list,  and  we  will 
appreciate  any  information  you  can  give  us. 

Our  dub  has  decided  to  put  up  a  new  sending 
and  receiving  station  and  the  work  is  now  in 
progress.  The  sending  outfit  will  consist  of  a 
closed  core  1  k.w.  transformer,  a  large,  air- 
cooled,  glass  condenser,  a  specially-constructed 
heavy,  key,  brass  strip  oscillating  sending  helix, 
and  three  spark  gaps,  quendied  spanc  -gap, 
rotary  spark  pap,  and  a  series  spark  gap. 

The  receiving  station  will  consist  of  double- 
slide  oncillating  trausformer  (2,000  metsfS  wave- 
length capacity)  one  fixed  condenser,  one  vari- 
able condenser,  three  detectors,  a  silicon,  a 
carborundutn,  and  an  electrolytic  detector, 
potentiometer  and  battery,  and  a  pair  of  2,000 
ohm  receivers. 

Our  aerial  is  100  ft.  long,  100  ft  high  and  has 
five  copper  wires,  five  apart.  We  are  progress- 
ing very  fast  and  expect  to  have  it  in  operation 
by  the  first  of  May.   Our  call  letters  are  MRC. 

The  officers  are  elected  semi-annually,  in 
January  and  in  Julv.  The  present  officers  are 
as  follows:  Homer  fe.  Lincoln,  president;  Clar- 
ence J.  Campbell,  vice-president;  Earle  Free- 
man, secretary;  Elmer  Cutts,  treasurer;  Clar- 
ence Campbell,  assistant  secretary;  Harold  J. 
^niggin,  oief  operator. 

EARLE  FREEMAN,  Sfc'y, 
759  Pine  Street. 
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AN  EXPERT'S  VIEWS 

April  18,  1912. 

Dear  Sir: 

The  danger  of  ill-advised  legislation  by  the 
Federal  government,  tending  to  regulate  and  limit 
the  vise  of  wireless  telegraphy  in  this  country. 
Is  a  constant  menance  to  the  development  of  this 
new  and  important  art;  an  art  to  tAidl  is  al- 
ready to  be  credited  the  saving  of  very  many 
Uves  and  numerous  vessels  at  sea. 

Since  the  sinking  of  the  Titanic  on  Sunday 
niflit  last,  those  interested  in  havine  restrictive 
legislation  enacted  ham  ndoafaled  u»eir  efforts 
and  are  making  use  of  the  fact  that  there  was 
more  or  less  interference  with  the  operation  of 
oertain  United  States  government  stations  by 
amatenr  opemtocs  as  aa  aigument  for  wholesale 
festfkticMis.  Tlw  danger  of  hasty  legislation 
in  this  regard  is  mnr,  I  believe,  imminent. 

1st. — There  seems  to  be  a  probability  that 
our  government  wiD  join  with  other  powers  in 
subscribing  to  the  so-called  "Berlin  Treaty," 
and  in  imposing  certain  restrictive  regulations 
upon  the  use  of  wireless  telegraphy  in  this  country 
conforming  to  practice  in  European  nations. 

2d.t-That  there  seems  to  be  a  Ukefibood  that 
one  or  more  bills  for  imposing  restrictive  regu- 
lations upon  the  use  of  wireless  tel^raphy, 
which  have  been  presented  in  the  HouaeOERqMe- 
aentaUves,  may  be  enacted  into  law. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  scientific 
and  technical  staffs  of  the  departments  of  our 
national  government  might  be  expected  to  be 
fuUy  competent  to  advise  the  House  and  Senate 
stamdently  tq)on  scientific  and  technical  matters; 
b«t|  -in  the  present  instance,  the  Department  of 
fhe  Navy  appears  to  have,  or  appears  to  feel 
tliat  it  has  a  strong  interest  in  restricting,  almost 
to  point  of  suppressing  conwnefciiu  wirdess 
telegraphy,  or,  in  fact,  all  wireless  communica- 
tion ouier  than  governmental  messages  between 
its  stations  on  land  and  afloat. 

I  am  informed  that  so  preoccupied  are  the 
wireless  companies  of  the  United  States  in  liti- 
gation and  in  recovering  from  the  financial  crises 
through  which  most  of  them  have  passed,  that 
they  have,  for  the  first  time,  failed  to  take  active 
part  in  the  discussion  of  the  matter  at  the  hear- 
mgs  which  have  been  hdd  on  the  subject  before 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marines  and  Fish- 
eries of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  excuse  for  restricting  wireless  telcgrapliy 
arose  some  years  ago,  as/ou  are  probably  aware, 
from  the  much  advertised  '*Intefference*'  be- 
tween messages.  It  is  in  devising  and  perfecting 
means  for  overcoming  and  preventing  this  inter- 
ference that  the  future  utility  of  the  art  to  man- 
Idnd  chiefly  depends.  Most  of  the  "interfer- 
ence" at  present  experienced  is  entirely  due  to 
the  use  of  apparatus  which  is  out  of  date,  in  that 
it  makes  inadequate  provision  (a)  for  excluding 
extraneous  "interfering  waves";  {b)  for  mini- 
mizing the  power  of  mterf erenoe  of  the  waves 
it  sends  oat. 

The  provisions  of  the  so-callcl  Berlin  Treaty 
are  such  as  to  stifle  the  progress  of  the  art  by 
making  fhe  natuxal  devdopment  of  non-inter- 
fering apparatus  useless  and  tmprofi table.  It 
tends  to  take  away  from  the  inventor,  the  engi- 
neer and  the  manufacturer  all  incentive  to  per- 
fect the  art  to  that  point  at  which  mankind  may 


be  able  to  profit  to  the  maximum  from  this  won- 
derful, flexible  and  economical  mode  of  instan- 
taneous intercommunication.  Where  many  pro- 
gressive but  separate  and  distinct  nations  are 
crowded  togethier  on  a  continent,  as  are  the 
European  nations,  audi  a  convention  as  the 
Berlin  Treaty  may,  perhaps,  to  a  certain  extat, 
be  excused  in  spite  of  its  unnecessarily  restrictive 
character;  but,  for  the  United  States,  having 
ioc  itself  the  greater  part  of  a  continent— far 
remote  from  meae  nations — ^to  join  witb  tiiem 
in  such  a  convention  would  be,  I  bslisnTO,  a  grave 
and  inexcusable  mistake. 

The  experts  in  wireless  telegraphy  of  the 
United  States  Navy  would  like  to  have  such  laws 
enacted  aa  wovld  gtva  ti»  United  States  Govern- 
ment unraatlicted  use  of  all  wave  lengths  between 
600  meters  and  1,600  meters.  This  would  leave 
only  the  least  desirable  wave  lengths  for  the  use 
of  Uie  wireless  business  of  the  ooiuktiv,  and  bring 
about  an  altogether  intolerable  conation  in  I3ie 
transaction  of  business  by  wireless  telegraphy. 
Moreover,  it  would  free  the  United  States  Navj' 
from  the  necessity  of  using  any  but  the  cheapest 
and  least  efficient  wireless  apparatus  and  would 
tend  to  indefinitdy  postpone  progress  in  the  art. 

If  the  United  States  Government's  naval 
stations  and  ships  were  equipped  with  as  efficient 
wirdess  apparatus,  Le.,  as  ^'sdective"  wirdess 
apparatus,  as  that  used  in  the  German  "iivrjt 
they  would  not  be  so  easily  interfered  with  by 
every  little  amateur's  station  in  their  neighbor- 
hood. In  this  connection  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  tiie  amateur  of  today  will  be  the  inventor 
and  engineer  of  tomorrow,  and  if  he  be  prevented 
from  fredy  experimenting  now  his  attention  and 
interest  will  probably  be  permanently  diverted 
from  the  subject  of  wirdess  td^raphy  with  loss 
to  himself  and  the  comnmnity  at  luge. 

I  ask  you  to  recall  the  "interference"  that  uj^ed 
to  be  experienced  between  the  old  grounded 
drctdt  telephone  lines,  in  the  first  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  the  history  of  that  art,  Qrwiits  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  or  more  apart  used  to  intesfere 
so  much  with  each  other  that  it  was  often  itn- 
possible  to  tell  whether  the  voice  you  heard  in 
your  telephone  was  that  of  the  man  at  the  other 
end  of  your  line  or  whether  it  was  the  voice  of 
someone  carrying  on  a  conversation  on  a  totally 
different  line  a  quarter  of  a  mile  <  r  more  away 
from  yours.  Suppose  the  government  at  that 
time  nad  enacted  restrictive  laws,  prohibiting 
the  establishment  of  telephone  lines  within  a 
half  mile  of  each  other;  would  we  today  have 
cable  lines  with  100  telephone  circuits  all  withm 
a  drde  of  2  in.  diameter,  so  deverlv  arranged  in 
metallic  drcuits  and  twisted  rdatrrely  to  each 
other  that  not  a  sound  passes  from  one  of  the^v 
circuits  to  any  of  the  other  99  circuits?  I  ain 
of  the  impression  that  we  would  not,  and  that 
the  great  benefits  which  we  today  enjoy  from 
the  commerdal  development  of  tlie  aft  of  tdeph- 
onv  %vou!il  liave  been  indefijiitdy  postponed 
by  any  such  legislation. 

I  fed  that  the  Boston  Herald  wiQ  be  doing 
sen-ice  to  mankind  and  certainly  to^  OOr  Dlfctioil 
if  it  IS  instrumental  in  checking  this  teudeMCy 
to  stifle  progress  in  this  new  art  which  is  ^OtSfy 
growing  in  flexibility,  in  range  and  importanee 
to  us  dl. 

Yours  truly, 

JOHN  STONE  STONE. 
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QUESTIONS   AND  ANSWERS 


ObmAoBS  OB  ctodflcd  cod  BMtfhSflkd  MdtiBCtS  of  (SBMd  tflltHWt  iriD  1w  MW 
dcjwrttneat,  fnM  of  duuge.   The  writer  must  give  his  nuM  nd  addrem.  end  the 


L  as  far  >s  possible,  in  this 
will  be  published  under 


hJs  iahialt  and  town;  bat.  if  be  so  requests,  anything  whidl  aMgr  identify  hfan  will  be  withheld.  Questions  must 
oolrthraafMWaMfl^baaaBtataMtaa.  No auaBttaii «9l^atNw to vuadoM iih^ 


rules. 

Owing  to  the  Urjie  number  of  questions  received,  it  is  rarely  that  a  reply  can  be  Riven  in  the  L_-- __ — 
receipt.  Questions  for  which  a  speedy  reply  ia  desirpd  will  be  answered  by  mail  if  fifty  cents  is  enflfland.  TUt 
amount  is  not  to  be  conwdcred  as  payment  for  rcr'y.  ^Ji^t  is  simply  to  cover  clerical  expensaa,  postage  aod  OOat 
o(  letter  wTitin«.  As  the  time  required  to  get  a  question  satisfactorily  answered  varies,  we  cannot  gnaraataa  to 
■iiswar  within  a  definite  time. 

If  a  question  entails  an  ioordinata  amount  of  research  or  calculation,  a  spedal  charge  of  one  doUw  or  more 
'Mwa^4apmMt^aaii»mnmuAtiiAatt9vlnL  Raadan wfll.faiawcycaae.baBotttadlf i 
ba  aada.  and  tba  woik  wffl  not  ba  doaa  oakas  diritad  iad  pidd  for. 


1780.    Engine  Drivs.   T.  L.  B.,  Thiep  River 
Falls,  Minn.,  has  charge  off  running  a  supposedly 
200  k.w.  250  volt  direct  current  generator,  tae 
dsrve  bemg  by  belting  to  *  dotible  oagine  with 
18x26  in.  high  pressure  cylinders.  The  engine 
has  ample  power,  but  evidently  the  generator  is 
badly  designed,  lor  at  even  J4  ^o&d  heating  and 
aparVing  are  severe.  Bnj^e  runs  at  135  revo- 
Itttions,  and  the  question  is  asked  if  at  this  speed 
the  operation  would  be  siifficiently  steady  to 
pem:it  the  removal  of  one  connectmg  rod,  and 
usine  of  the  other  half  of  engine  only.  This  would 
result  m  ooosiderable  eoonomy  of  ataam.  Ans. 
— ^Your  proposal  is  not  an  unknown  one,  and 
your  correspondent  has  seen  the  procedure, 
irs  ago,  in  two  different  electric  light  stations. 
:  daylight  houn,  when  the  load  was  light, 
toe  double  engine  was  tued;  then  as 
aftenioon  came  on,  the  load  would  be  shifted 
to  a  somewhat  Uu^r  engine.    The  connecting 
fod  cf  the  fint  woald  then  be  put  on,  and  for  the 
peak  of  the  evening  load,  as  well  as  for  caring 
fnr  the  street  lights,  this  engine  was  ready  for 
its  full  capacity.    An  objection  is,  that  the  crank- 
pin  bearing  is  a  rather  troublesome  one  to  adjust, 
and  once  m  good  condition,  an  engineer  didikes 
to  disturb  it.    A  little  taking-up  is  always  in 
order,  but  the  fresh  set,  every  day,  invites  the 
chance  of  either  a  hot  box  or  a  loose  one,  and 
once  the  engine  is  started  for  its  night's  run, 
no  stop  is  to  be  permitted.   Perhaps  in  your  case, 
^with  water  for  the  principal  power,  a  short  shut- 
down of  the  steam  engine  for  readjustment  would 
be  perfectly  allowable.    As  a  permanent  ar- 
rangement, the  proposition  is  entirely  feasible, 
for,  at  the  stated  speed,  there  dK»ud  not  be 
noticeable  flickering  of  the  lights,  with  even  a 
single  cylinder  acting.    If  you  really  wish  the 
full  ouptut  of  the  generator,  the  case  would 
properly  belong  to  the  dynamo  builders  to  rem* 
edy,  and  any  concern  that  valued  its  teputation 
would  be  anxious  to  set  the  machine  a-right. 

1781.  Alternating  Cturent  Motor.  L.  Ber- 
nadiat  Lawrence,  Mass.,  has  a  Genecal  Electric 
€ut  motor,  form  D,  that  has  been  rewound.  On 
110  volts  direct  cturent,  the  speed  is  3,500,  but 
Oa  alternating  current,  only  400  is  reached.  He 
taUca  if  he  can  wind  the  motor  so  it  will  act  syn- 
chronously on  the  alternating  current  circuit. 
Field  magnet  is  bipolar  and  laminated,  and 
armature  has  1 1  slots.  Will  an  induction  motor 
be  as  good  as  one  of  the  sj-nchronous  sort  for 
operating  a  rotary  spark  gap  for  wireless  teleg- 
nqdiy?  Ant,<->Yott  can  try  the  motor  in  t£e 
manner  you  propose  wthout  rewinding,  but  if 
it  works  ^  rest  of  the  apparattis  satisfactorily. 


it  will  be  more  economical  for  regtdar  use  to 
substitute  such  special  windings  as  we  will  de- 
icriba  when  you  are  ready.  Pit  two  brass  or 
copper  rings  over  the  commutator,  beaag  ia- 
suhted  from  the  segments  and  from  each  otiwr 
by  fiber  or  paper.  One  small  headless  set-screw 
is  to  be  provided  for  each  ring  by  which  it  is 
electrically  connected  to  some  particular  s^- 
ment,  and  the  other  riiu;  to  the  segmeat  aiaat 
nearly  opposite.  Provide  a  copper  brarii  for 
each  ring,  and  to  these  the  alternating  current 
is  to  be  led,  but  with  provision  for  mcluding 
one  or  more  iaeaadescent  lamps  for  safety. 
Field  is  to  be  separately  excited  from  the  direct 
cturent  supply,  lamps  being  also  included  in 
this  circuit.  Have  a  small  double-pole  switdi, 
one  blade  of  which  can  oonnect  with  the  d.c., 
other  with  the  a.e.,  other  two  wires  being  without 
switch.  To  start  motor,  it  may  be  speeded  to  as 
near  3,600  revolutions  as  can  be  judged,  by 
hand  or  footj  say  through  the  mechanism  of 
some  old  sewmg  machine,  and  then  the  switch 
being  closed,  the  driving  beitt  being  at  the  same 
time  automaticallv  slackened.  An  induction 
motor  will  not  be  suitable  for  operating  the  spark 
gap  if  latter  is  connected  to  the  alternating 
current  supply.  If  direct  interrupted^  cunents 
are  used  for  operating  the  primary  of  inductioa 
coil,  an  induction  motor  will  be  as  stiitable  as 
any  other.  With  the  alternating  currents  it  is 
impoftant  to  have  the  impulses  come  at  critical 
instant?,  and  this  result  will  be  attained  whea 
both  coil  and  rotary  spark  device  are  operated 
in  synchronism, 

1782.  Faa  Motor.  W.  A..  Cambpdge,  Mass., 
has  a  6^1e.  110>volt  direct-current  Sn  motor, 
five  of  the  field  coils  d  which  are  wound  with 
<»pper  wire  of  the  size  of  sample  sent,  while  the 
sixth  is  of  the  same  size,  but  of  German  silver 
wictf  Everytiiing  else  appears  to  be  right. 
What  is  the  reason  for  this  ooostruction?  Ans. 
— This  method  of  winding  is  not  new,  but  merely 
makes  a  field  coil  take  the  place  of  a  starting 
rheostat.  If  it  were  not  for  the  undesirable 
heating  produced  in  the  machine,  the  sdieme 
might  be  used  on  other  than  fan  moton.  la 
this  case  the  breeze  has  not  only  to  keep  the 
user  cool,  but  to  keep  the  fan  cool.  If  you  put 
a  pulley  in  place  of  tne  fan  and  tried  to  tise  the 
motor  to  drive  some  light  machine,  the  coils 
would  get  intolerably  hot.  Evidently  you  have 
a  larger  motur  than  wc  at  first  su})posed,  for  it 
is  unusual  to  have  desk  fan  motors  for  direct 
curreats  with  more  than  two  poles.  The  siae 
of  wire  is  No.  21.  and  this  indicates  a  motor 
larger  than  the  common  fan  size. 
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1783.  ladnction  Coil.  B.  H.,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.,  wishes  to  make  a  coil  for  wireless  messages, 
osing  about  1  lb.  of  No.  34  d.cc.  wire  for  the 
seoondaiy.  He  asks  for  directions  and  dimen- 
sions.  Ans. — If  you  follow  directions  ^ven  in 
various  articles  that  have  appeared  in  this  maga- 
zine you  will  be  likely  to  get  a  reliable  coil. 
Two  articles  of  value  are  in  the  February  and 
Maidi,  1910.  issues.  Por  yo\ix  case,  the  iren 
core  should  be  about  8  in.  long,  1  in.  in  diameter. 
Primary  coil  should  consist  of  two  layers  of 
No.  16  wire,  secondary  of  the  1  lb,  of  No.  34. 
Condenser  may  have  100  sheets  of  tin-foil,  eadi 
5x7  in.  Urittg  thfee  or  fourlafge  biduoniate 
or  small  storage  cells,  you  ought  to  get  1  in. 
^>arks,  but  we  do  not  know  for  what  range  of 
messages  the  coil  will  work. 

1784.  Gauge.  H.  T.  T.,  Loudonville,  0.» 
asks  where  he  can  finoT  directions  for  tnalnng  a 
gauge  or  instrument  that  will  indic^ite  the  read- 
ing on  another  instrument  half  a  mile  or  a  mile 
away.   Ans. — ^This  is  not  the  fint  time  a  request 
of  this  sort  has  been  made,  yet  we  regret  to  state 
we  do  not  know  of  anything  on  uie  market. 
The   Weather  Bureau  at   Washington  would 
probably  send  on  request  a  description  of  their 
distant  recording  instruments,  but  these  would 
undoubtedly  prove  too  expensive.    Of  course 
two  wires  at  most  should  do  the  work.    A  single 
wire  and  the  ground  would  prove  unreliable 
lor  some  sort  ot  signals  or  currents  in  the  only 
pfacttcal  device  we  could  sunest.  Tins  n^^t 
consist,  at  the  operating  end,  oia  float  that  would 
raise  or  lower  a  slider  on  a  row  of  electrical  con- 
tacts, such  as  are  used  on  a  rheostat.  Resistance 
coils  would  be  connected  between  these  coatmeU, 
and  at  the  receiving  end  consideralde  dectrical 
energy  could  be  introduced  into  the  circuit,  say 
from  110-volt  direct  current  lighting  mains. 
Altematiog  eurrenti  would  not  work  as  vttXL 
A  low  sade  ammeter  could  be  specially  graduated 
to  read  in  any  particular  units  you  pleased,  and 
the  varvTng  position  of  the  pointer,  dependent 
upon  the  ctirrent  flowing,  and  that  in  turn  by 
the  particular  amount  of  resistance  in  circuit, 
would    give    the   indications    desired.  There 
would  be  the  undesired  errors  introduced  into 
the  circuit  by  the  varying  resistance  of  the  wire 
in  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  at  different 
timet  of  tiie  day,  due  to  dianges  of  tempera- 
ture, by  the  varying  leakages  at  the  insulators 
in  djy  and  wet  weather,  and  bv  variations  in 
the  operating  voltage.   In  the  absence  of  other 
sources  of  direct  current,  you  might  use  giavi^ 
batteries,  provided  tiiey  were  always  kept  in 
circuit  and  in  good  order,  with  a  milli-arapcrc- 
meter  for  indicator,  but  the  readings  might  be 
more  in  error. 

1785.  Battery  Charging.  R.  H.,  Newport, 
Vt,  asks:  (1)  Is  it  a  better  plan  to  recharge 
storage  cells,  say  those  of  the  "Exide"  sort,  u 
an  electric  launch,  after  every  short  run,  thus 
iBeqnac  tiwm  neaily  charged  all  the  time,  or 
use  from  them  until  practically  exhausted? 
(2)  Can  it  be  shown  that  a  piece  of  hardened 
steel  that  has  been  run  for  some  time  in  a  bearing 
without  showins  sups  of  wear  has  actually 
dumged  in  sise?  (3)  In  whieb  sort  of  vtmd 
will  water  boil  more  quickly,  and  why,*— •iine 
with  dull,  rough  sides,  or  one  brightly  polished? 
Ans. — (1)  Just  what  you  mean  by  a  short  run 
is  rather  indefinite,  but  if  sudi  use  i^tpnadmatea 


half  a  discharge,  you  will  greatiy  improve  the 
working  of  the  battery  by  charging  it  without 
fvuther  delay.  The  complete  discharges  are 
what  teO  on  the  life  of  the  cells,  300  suoi  being 
often  as  the  legitimate  limit.  Department 
stores  that  use  electric  delivery  wagons,  with 
supposedly  battery  power  for  a  whole  day's  run, 
find  it  highly  desirable  to  put  in  even  a  partial 
charge  during  the  noon  hour.  (2)  Yes,  with  a 
micrometer  caliper.  (3)  The  rough  dish,  for 
it  presents  a  greater  heating  surface,  and  also 
allows  points  from  which  the  steam  can  be 
directed.  The  case  is  not  so  marked  with  water 
as  with  some  liquids  lliat  have  a  habit  of 'Inunp* 
ing."  That  is,  even  when  the  tenmerature  at 
which  the  liquid  is  suppoeed  to  txm  has  been 
pasaad.  yet  no  evolution  tdkes  place  until  all  of 
a  sudden  such  a  mass  is  converted  into  vapor 
as  to  drive  all  the  liquid  out  of  the  dish,  and  the 
experimenter  may  feel  fortunate  if  he  escapes 
a  scalding.  Beauty  marks  on  the  ceilings  of 
diemical  laboratones  are  silent  witnesses  to 
escapades  of  this  sort.  To  avoid  accidents,  it 
is  customary  to  put  glass  beads  or  broken  bits 
of  glass  in  the  flasks  used  for  boiling  such  mis- 
behaving liquids,  whereby  the  greater  area  and 
numerous  sharp  points  will  encourage  the  eac^ie 
of  vapor  when  toe  boiliaK  temperature  has  ben 
reached. 

1786.  Molding.  L.  0.,  Vernon,  Tex.,  asks 
for  directions  for  making  plaster  of  Paris  or 
orAnary  sand  molds  for  caittng  brass.  Ans.— 

To  give  adequate  directions  in  these  columns 
would  be  quite  impossible,  and  we  shall  have  to 
refer  you  to  some  book,  say  the  "Pattern  Maker's 
Handbook,"  price,  50  cents.  The  November 
and  December,  1909,  issues  of  thb  magasinie 
contained  good  chapters  on  this  subject. 

1787.  ^reless  Transmitting  Station  with 
Induction  Coil.  W.  R.  T.,  Fair  View  Randi, 
Wash.,  says:  A  friend  and  I  living  two  nules 
apart  have  wireless  outfits.  Our  aerials  are 
50  and  125  ft.  long.  We  have  double  slide 
tuning  coiU,  1,000  ohm  receivers,  silicon  detec- 
tors, fixed  condensers  and  1  in.  spark  ooils,  but 
we  cannot  get  each  other.  (1)  How  can  we 
tune  our  transmitting  sets?  (2)  Explain  how 
sending:  helix  is  adjusted  to  change  wave-length. 

S)  Will  the  difference  of  our  aerials  (which  are 
ft  hirii)  in  length  affect  the  wav»4ength? 
Ans. — (1)  With  spark  coils  you  cannot  use  the 
commercial  "hookups"  to  advantage.  The 
station  having  the  50  ft.  aerial  will  need  a  helix 
consisting  ol  a  great  number  d  turns  put  in  aeriea 
wiHi  tiie  aeriti  and  one  «de  of  tiie  spark  gap. 
and  the  ground  connected  to  the  other  side  gk 
the  gap.  The  spark  gap  should  be  connected 
right  across  the  secondaiv  of  the  spark  coil  and 
HO  sending  condenser  should  be  used.  WtUft 
these  connections  you  will  have  a  set  timt  is 
always  in  tune.  The  station  with  the  125  ft. 
aerial  need  use  no  helix,  simply  put  aerial  on  one 
side  of  the  gap  and  groumd  OB  ne  Other.  (2)  To 
lengthen  the  wave  put  more  turns  of  the  helix 
in  the  aerial  circuit,  and  to  shorten  wave  take 
out  some  of  the  turns  of  the  helix  in  the  aenal 
circuit.  (3)  Yes,  decidedly  so,  because  the 
wave-Iengtii  ia  determined  by  the  length  of  the 
aerial  and  the  nuniber  of  tuna  of  urn  helix  iii 
series  with  it. 

1788.  Wirelesa.  L.  R.  J.,  Lynn,  Mass., 
(1)  Can  yott  tdl  me  the  nature  of  cakicite?  Its 
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temperature  ooeffident  and  electrical  properties? 

Who  manufactures  it?  (2)  Give  call,  wave- 
length, height  of  aerial,  power  and  make  of  wire- 
less station  on  Board  of  Trade  building,  Broad 
St.,  Boston.  Ans. — (1)  Calorite  is  used  by  the 
General  Electric  Co.  in  heating  devices.  It  is 
an  alloy  that  is  "practically  indestructive"  when 
used  for  heating  purposes.  For  further  informa- 
tion write  to  toe  General  Electric  Co.  Heating 
Dept.,  Lynn,  Mass.  (2)  CaU  "FBN";  2,200 
meters  wave-length  at  present.  A  5  k.w.  Fessen- 
dcn  set  owned  by  the  National  Electric  Signalling 
Co.  Towers  are  75  ft.  high  above  the  roof  ot 
the  trailding. 

1789.    Wireless  and  Batteries.    M.  V,  P., 
Chesaning,  Mich.,  asks:    (1)  In  the  electrical 
catalog  of  J.  J.  Duck,  Toledo,  O.,  page  248,  a 
1  in.  9ark  coil  for  wireless  is  advertised  for 
$4.25.  On  page  135  ia  advertised  an  induction 
coil  (1  in.)  for  $17.00.    \^^^at  makes  the  differ- 
ence?   (2)  Could  the  wireless  1  in.  spark  coil 
be  used  with  the  Tesla  coil  described  in  this 
magazine  recently,  if  protected  bv  the  device 
u»sd  on  H  k-w.  transformer?   (3)  In  Cailuut 
&  Chutes  high  school  physics  book,  on  page  338, 
it  says  "The  copper  plate  is  the  positive  electrode 
or  cathode  and  the  zinc  the  negative  electrode  or 
anode,"  and  in  Newel's  Descriptive  Chemistry, 
on  page  121,  it  says,  "It  is  customary  to  speak 
of  the  current  as  entering  the  electrolyte  by  the 
anode  or  positive  electrode  and  leaving  by  the 
negative  dectrode  or  cathode."  In  a  book  I 
have  by  Alinger  Small,  it  shows  a  diagram  as 
follows:  In  this  the  same  plate  is  both  positive  and 
negative  which  would  explain  the  seeming  con- 
tradiction above.  Which  is  i^ht?  Please  state 
your  autSmity.  Ans. — (1)  The  induction  coil 
IS  finished  more  elaborately,  but  probably  would 
not  be  any  better  for  wireless  than  the  $4.25  one. 
(2)  No,  it  gives  too  limited  a  supply  of  energy 
to  be  used  lor  this  purpose.   (3)  That  plate  or 
piece  of  metal  by  whidi  the  current  leaves  the 
cell  is  called  the  cathode,  while  that  piece  of 
metal  or  plate  in  a  cell  by  which  the  current 
enters  the  liquid  is  called  the  anode.   The  plate 
by  which  the  current  leaves  the  cell  is  not  dis- 
solved and  in  some  cases  receives  a  depodt  on 
its    surface.    Authority — Silvanus  Thompson. 
It  is  customary  to  speak  of  the  cathode  or  plate 
by  whidi  the  current  leaves  tiie  cell  as  the  pod- 
tive  plate  meaning  that  the  current  leaves  from 
the  cathode,  flows  through  the  external  circuit 
and  then  returns  to  the  anode.    In  order  to 
complete  the  circuit,  the  current  must  now  pass 
firamttie  anode  tiiimq^  the  liquid  (or  electrolyte) 
and  then  to  the  cathode. 

1790.  Wireless.  J.  A.  S.,  Allegheny.  Pa., 
asks:  (1)  Kindly  ej^ain  how  the  telegraph  key 
in  advertised  in  Elsdneian  and  Mecha»$c) 
caOed  tiw  "Mecograph"  wotlcs.  Are  the  dots 
and  dashes  made  by  the  hand  the  same  as  with 
the  ordinary  telegraph  key,  or  does  the  "Meco- 

fraph"  make  the  dots  and  dashes  automatically? 
have  one  of  their  booklets,  but  it  does  not  mn 
any  information  as  to  how  it  works.  (2)  Is 
there  any  way  to  connect  a  telephone  receiver 
to  a.telegraph  circuit  that  the  telephone  receiver 
win  make  the  dots  and  dashes  like  a  tdegrapb 
sounder?  The  back  dick  in  a  telephone  receiver 
is  several  times  louder  when  the  ctrcuit  is  broken 
than  when  the  circuit  is  closed.  Would  a  con- 
denser be  of  any  use,  and  if  so,  how  could  it  be 
uted?   (3)  Tmpb  is  a  wisdew  station  about  two 


mites  from  my  home.  This  station  has  a  tower 

about  80  ft.  high.  My  home  is  about  300  ft. 
higher  than  the  top  of  this  tower  (wireless  station 
is  m  a  valley.)  What  instruments  would  I  have 
to  have  in  order  to  recdve  a  message  from  this 
wireless  station?  Ans. — (1)  If  you  will  write 
directly  to  the  manufacturer,  Mecograph  Co.. 
321  Frankfort  Ave.,  Cleveland,  0.,  th^  will  be 
very  glad  to  give  you  literature  and  inlOrmation 
regarding  same.  (2)  You  can  connect  the  tele- 
phone receiver  in  place  of  the  sounder  and  get 
a  dick  every  time  the  circuit  is  made  or  broken, 
but  it  never  can  sound  much  like  the  dear  dick 
of  a  sounder.  A  eoadenaer  shunted  dirwtly 
across  the  telephone  vnM  help  out.  (3)  A  two- 
slide  tuner,  silicon  detector,  fixed  receiving  con- 
denser and  a  pair  of  75  dbm  tdepfaone  receivers 
will  do  the  work  fine. 

1791.  Wireless.  C.  C.  B.,  West  Dennis, 
Mass.,  asks:  (1)  I  am  building  a  wireless  receiv- 
ing apparatus  as  follows,  and  would  like  any 
suggestion  that  would  improve  my  receiving 
station.  I  have  a  tuning  cod  12  in.  long,  in. 
in  diameter  with  two  slides,  one  condenser,  glass 
type,  10  pieces  of  glass  4x5  with  tin-foil  alter- 
nated between  each  piece  of  glass,  detector  elec- 
trolytic type,  and  a  pair  of  electro  government 
phones  1,500  ohms  each.  I  want  information 
m  regard  to  a  50-mile  sending  set.  (2)  I  have 
a  2  h.p.  gasoline  engine  that  I  can  bring  into  play 
if  I  know  what  kind  of  a  generator  to  get  to  make 
the  amount  of  current  I  would  need  to  opemte 
my  station  with.  What  other  machine  would  I 
need  to  complete  my  50-mile  out  set?  Ans. — 
(1)  A  much  better  receiving  set  would  consist 
of  the  &^wing:  An  induction  tuner  made  by 
wimfing  a  layer  of  No.  22  wire  on  a  tube  4^x8 
in.  and  a  layer  of  No.  28  wire  on  a  tube  that  will 
just  slide  easily  inside  of  this  one.  A  sliding 
contact  is  placed  on  the  4J^  x  8  in.  coil  and  about 
eight  tM»  broiyiht  out  to  an  Spoint  switch  from 
the  buSae  windmg,  whudi  is  caued  tlie  secondary ; 
a  variable  condenser  connected  right  across  the 
secondary  of  the  inductive  tuner,  and  a  silicon 
or  perODcm  detector.  Use  your  pass  plate  con- 
denser across  the  tdephone  receivers.  (2)  You 
will  want  a  1  k.w.  alternating  current  generator, 
a  1  k.w.  transformer,  sparic  gap,  m***™^  con- 
denser, helix  and  key. 

1792.  Wireless.  E.  T.  D.,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
asks:  (1)  Can  copies  of  the  "Manual  of  Wireless 
Telegraphy  for  Naval  Electricians"  be  obtained, 
if  so,  where  and  at  what  price?  I  understand 
it  is  issued  by  the  government.  (2)  Where  can 
I  obtain  information  as  to  the  instruments  and 
methods  of  connection  employed  by  the  im- 
portant commercial  wireless  companies?  (3) 
Where  can  I  obtain  specific  information  concern- 
ing the  Telefunken  and  Von  Lend  qr^ems  of 
wudess  tdegraphy?  Ans. — (1)  we  can  supply 
this  to  you  for  $1.50.  (2)  The  "Manual  of 
Wireless  Telegraphy  for  Naval  Electricians," 
gives  diagrams  of  all  the  oafumereial  companies' 
connections.  (3)  I  have  seen  no  "specific  in- 
formation" outside  of  a  few  paragraphs  in  th« 
"Manual  of  Wireless  Telegraphy  tor  NttVal 
Electricians,"  regarding  these  systems. 

1793.  Condenser.  J.  M.  L.,  Ashland,  Wis., 
asks:  I  am  building  a  12  in.  coil  on  the  plan  ot 
Mr.  Stanleigh's  6  in.,  given  in  the  spring  numbers. 
Would  you  please  answer  the  following  about 
the  condenser?  (1)  Is  this  piece  of  paraffin 
paper  too  tfaide  or  too  thin  (lor  the  diwiiie)? 
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(2)  Is  the  tia^foil  found  oo  tobacco  good  for  Uus 
purpose;  if  not,  would  it  be  all  right  if  several 
thicknesses  were  used  as  one  sheet  ?    How  many  ? 

(3)  What  advantage  has  the  heavy  foil  over  uxe 
thin?  Since  the  auagt  is  only  on  thesuiiiaoe, 
it  seems  as  though  either  would  be  yood.  Ans.— 

(1 )  While  the  sample  you  send  US  is  rather  thick 
for  use  in  making  a  condMkser,  still  it  will  un- 
doobtedly  be  satiifactoiy  providing  you  increase 
ttae  number  of  sheets  in  order  to  get  sufficient 
capacity.  It  is  preferable  to  use  two  or  more 
thicknesses  of  very  tlnti  paper  between  condenser 
plates  in  order  to  lessen  the  danger  of  breakdown 
through  flaws  in  any  one  piece  of  paper.  (2) 
The  tin-foil  you  mention  is  quite  satisfactory, 
and  it  is  not  necessar)'  to  use  more  than  one 
thickness,  (i)  For  a  primary  condenser  the 
thinnest  erade  of  foil  is  electrically  all  right.  It 
is  dtffieait  to  handle,  however,  and  the  medium 
grade  will  be  found  to  be  better  for  this  reason. 

1794.   Transformer  Construction.   H.  W,  S., 
Columbus,  O.,  asks:  I  am  having  some  difficulty 
la  oiaking  a  yi  k'W.  sXepdawa  transformer  to 
step  220  irotts  nom  the  tiiree>wtre  lighting  cir- 
cuit  to  110  volts  to  use  on  my  laboratory  switch- 
board.  In  a  back  issue  of  your  book  EUctrician 
ami  Mechanic,  dated  September,  1911,  page  203, 
under  an  article  by  Stanley  Curtis:  "For  the 
Laboratory.     Eroerimental  High-Frequency 
Apparatus — Part  IV,"  you  give  the  figures  and 
formulas  for  calculating  a  transformer.   I  tried 
to  design  my  transformer  like  this  one,  but  I 
do  not  get  the  full  amount  of  current  through  it. 
These  are  the  dimensions  of  it:  core,  No.  24 
gauge,  soft  enameled  sheet  iron,  2  in.  square; 
len^h  of  winding  space  4  in.,  outside  dimensions 
an  8x6x2,  window  is  2x4x2,  primary  660 
turns  of  No.  16  wire  or  10^  layers.  Secondary 
is  J30  turns  of  No.  13.    This  is  the  way  I  figured 
it  from  the  formula  you  gave  in  the  book  I  re- 
fqrcd  to.  I  have  been  testing  the  transformer 
vwy  doae.  So  far  I  find  40  watts  loss.  I  get 
tha  desiwd  voltage  on  my  secondary — 110  volts; 
bat  when  I  go  to  put  a  load  of  lamp  bank  on,  I 
ham  not  enoitgh  current  to  lieht  four  120  watt 
lamps  and  on  a  short  dreuit  I  can  get  4  andS 
amperes.  I  can  light  two  120  watt  l^htsbrii^t. 
I  have  a  14  k.w.  stepdown  transformer  that  I 
bought,  and  I  have  loimd  that  a  short  circuit 
over  it  will  easily  Mow  a  6  ampere  fuse,  110  volts 
or  pull  about  8  amperes.   Of  course  this  is  not 
all  good  for  the  transformer,  but  I  have  had  it  to 
happen  once  in  a  while  and  that  was  the  result. 
I  beg  for  any  suggestion  you  might  give  on  the 
subject  from  the  data  I  here  enclose.   Also  I 
would  like  to  have  some  tables  telling  about  the 
core  density  per  square  inch  and  different  cycles 
and  voltages.    I  am  ven.-  much  interested  in 
tl^  data  in  your  magazine.  Ans. — We  assume 
that  you  have  built  your  transformer  with  the 
primary  on  one  leg  of^core  and  the  secondary  on 
the  other  leg.    This  is  good  practice  in  the 
case  of  the  transformer  to  be  used  for  charging 
condensers  or  for  an  arc  compensator  where  very 
loose  coupling  or,  technically  speaking,  poor 
regulation  is  highly  desirable.    In  the  case  of 
the  power  transformer,  however,  the  regulation 
between  light  load  and  full  load  must  be  as  near 
perfect  as  possible,  ttae  pfoper  method  is  to  place 
piimanr  and  secondary  on  the  same  leg  or  in  the 
case  of  a  core  type  converter  such  as  you  have 
constructed,  to  place  half  of  each  on  the  respect- 
ive legs.  The  core  should  also  be  made  a$  com- 


pact as  possible  and  the  magnetic  circuit  as  short 

as  is  practicable.  Better  still  is  the  shell  t>'pe 
construction  shown  in  the  drawing.  In  this 
type,  the  primaiy  is  usually  divided  in  two  sec- 
tions which  are  puioed  on  eitiier  side  of  the  second  - 
ary.  The  winoings  are  completely  surrounded, 
except  at  top  and  bottom,  by  the  iron  core,  and 
such  a  transformer  gives  splendid  regulation  if 
well  constructed,  liie  cote  is  more  difficult  to 
cut  and  assemble,  however,  and  this  probably 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  amateur  builders  prefer 
the  simpler  core  type.  The  construction  shown 
in  Mr.  Stanleigh's  article  in  the  Januanr,  1911^ 
issue  combines  both  the  simplidfy  of  the  core- 
type  and  the  regulation  of  the  shell  t>'pe  trans- 
former, and  we  suggest  that  you  look  up  the 
article.  This  construction  is  known  as  the 
"Ferrantl"  and  for  small  transformers  it  is  veiy 
useful.  For  a  table  giving  the  core  loss  at  Tariooa 
frequencies,  wc  refer  you  to  Twnning's  "Wireless 
Telegraphy,"  which  we  can  supply  at  $1.50. 

1795.  Tesl*  CoU.  W.  H.  L.,  Napa,  Cal.. 
asks:  (1)  Is  it  true  that  distilled  water  is  a  good 
dideetric  to  use  around  high-frequency  coils  of 
the  inunersed  type?  (2)  Will  a  Tesla  coil  of 
this  description  give  a  64  in.  spark  from  an  alter- 
nating current  of  20,000  volts:  Primary,  15 
turns  No.  6  wire  wound  double  to  form  a  coil 
22  in.  in  diameter  and  28  in.  high;  secondary 
wound  on  open  fiber  frame  placed  inside.  Prim- 
ary: 580  turns  No.  26  wire,  core  17  iru  diameter, 
28  in.  long.  (3)  What  would  be  the  watt  con- 
sumption of  above  coil?  Ans. —  (1)  This  is  a 
new  one  on  us.  It  is  usually  conceded  that  water 
or  even  moisture  is  best  kept  away  from  appara- 
tus of  this  kind.  (2)  It  most  assuredly  would 
not.  (3)  With  a  2  lew.  transformer  you  might 
obtain  a  30  in.  spark,  proxnding  the  Tesla  coil  was 
immersed  in  transformer  oil  and  properly  tuned 
to  the  transformer  and  condenser. 

1796.  WiralABB  Telegraphy.  R.  J.  B.,  £au 
Claire,  'Vns.,  asks:  (1)  Do  you  thmir  I  would 
be  able  to  use  antenna  60  ft.  high  at  both  ends, 
6  wire,  75  ft.  long,  and  2,000  ohm  receivers, 
series  connected  with  aerial  and  groimd  to  hear 
the  static  or  splashing  of  an  electrical  storm 
500  miles  radius?  Am  situated  about  70  ft. 
below  the  hilltops  of  this  section  and  the  hills 
are  about  2  miles  distant  in  any  direction  from 
my  station.  (2)  Are  wiideas  signals  weakened 
by  having  five  or  more  connections  or  contacts 
between  antenna  and  detector?  Ans. —  (1)  You 
will  have  to  use  a  detector,  prcfcrattly  either  car- 
.borundum  or  silicon,  in  series  with  the  aerial, 
telephone  receivers,  and  ground.  The  hills 
will  decidedly  cut  down  the  radius  of  receiving. 
(2)  Not  if  the  contacts  are  as  near  electrically 
perfect  as  possible. 

1797.  Wireless  '«Swinfbj|."  (1)  G.  H.  J. 
Seattle,  Wash.,  asks:  Why  do  wirdesa 
stations  north  of  here  die  o-.it  when  listening  to 
them?  For  instance,  Tatoosh  Island,  N.P.D. 
or  Point  Esteven  U.S.D.  come  in  so  one  can 
easily  read  them,  but  gradually  die  out  so  you 
can  hardly  hear  them,  it  is  not  my  aerial  or  set. 
I  lay  it  to  the  location  and  conditions  of  the 
weather.  Ans. — This  peculiar  phenomenon  is 
technically  called  "swinging. ' '  As  yet  it  has  had 
no  satisfactory  explanation,  but  is  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  air  v^es  in  density  at  differ- 
ent instants  and  therefore  varies  in  its  reflective 
ability  toward  the  ether  waves,  thus  makigg  the 
signals  "swing"  in  and  out.   "Swinging'  is 
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more  marked  from  stations  north  and  south  fhaa 
from  those  east  and  west. 

1798.  Armatore  Conneetiotis.  R.   J.  B., 

Eau  Claire,  Wis,,  asks:  (1)  How  should  I  con- 
nect the  armature  coils  to  the  conmiutator  in 
the  dynamo-description  below:  Armature  lami- 
nated, 12  slot,  in.  wide,  3}4  in*  diameter, 
^2  in-  slots,  24  segment  commutator.  Ans. — 
(1)  If  your  armature  is  a  single  parallel  wound 
armature,  that  is,  has  only  one  coil  of  wire  in 
mdx  dot,  connect  the  two  leads  of  each  coil  to 
odjacent  commutator  segments. 

1799.  Transformer  Design.    H.  S.  M.,  Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.,  asks :  In  tlic  article  in  the  September, 
1911,  issue  of  Electrician  and  Mechanic,  where 
th0  antiior  assumes  an  efficiency  of  94  pei^t, 
^Otf  he  not  give  the  reader  the  idea  that  the 
deswn  as  worked  out  in  the  article  will  come  up 
tofhateffidenqr?  The  author  divides  the  losses 
into  com  aod  oonm  loss,  and  then figttteshis  ooce 
80  that  its  loss  comes  wittiin  the  predctef  ii  ilnsd 
figure.    If  the  author  desires  to  base  his  design 
on  efficiency,  should  he  not  design  the  copper 
so  that  its  loss  comes  within  the  required  figttre, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  the  core?   Using  the  site 
and  length  of  wire  designated  by  the  author,  the 
primary  RI  loss  at  20  C  figures  17.5  watts  and 
the  secondary  loss  27  watts,  making  the  total 
copper  loss  2 . 6  times  that  assumed  at  the  start, 
and  reducing  the  efficiency  of  the  instrument  to 
below  90  percent.    In  order  to  be  logical,  should 
not  the  author  assumed  an  ctTiciency  c)f  90  percent 
and  taken  the  copper  loss  as  75  percent  of  the 
total  loss,  to  justify  the  design  as  given?  The 
analysis  of  this  problem  brings  out  a  very  inter- 
esting fact.    For  instance,  the  transformer  as 
designed  actually  has  an  efficiency  of  about  90 
percent,  which  is  veiy  good  for  a  H  k.w.  in- 
etrument.   Now  to  bnng  the  efficiency  up  to  the 
figure  where  it  should  have  been  if  the  design 
as  assumed  were  carried  out,  the  copper  losses, 
as  we  have  shown,  would  have  to  he  reduced 
to  git  of  their  present  value,  which  would 
mean  that  the  ^•'^^t  of  wira  used  would  be  2.6 
times  as  great.   Tnis  would  reauire  the  use  of 
37 H  ibs.  of  wire  instead  of  i4H.   Figure  the 
difference  in  cost  for  joondL  Does  it  not  show 
that  when  we  have  an  efficiency  approaching 
unity,  that  to  raise  this  efficiency  only  a  few 
percent  requires  the  expenditure  of  a  large 
amount  of  money  in  proportion  to  the  results 
nttidned?  With  small  apparatus  for  amateur 
use  it  appears  from  this  example  that,  in  general, 
it  is  better  to  sacrifice  a  few  percent  in  efficiency 
for  the  sake  of  first  cost.    Ans. — Your  points 
are  well  taken  and  the  author  agrees  wiUi  you 
that  the  average  reader  might  be  given  a  some- 
what incorrect  impression.    On  actual  test  the 
design  as  given  produces  a  transformer  having 
an  efficiency  of  about  90  percent  when  the  best 
«ade  of  silicon  steel  is  used  in  the  core  and  when 
^le  woifanandup  in  assembting  the  core  is  up 
to  a  certain  standard.    The  principal  object 
of  the  article  in  question  was,  however,  not  to 
provide  any  very  complete  data  on  power  tranft* 
former  desiga,  but  rather,  to  nve  the  sum  with 
little  or  no  teclmical  emieation  a  t^ple  and 
reasonably  accurate  method  of  di^stgning  small 
transformers  suitable  for  wireless  telegraphy  or 
1uch>£requency  work.   The  multitude  of  ques- 
ttons  on  the  order  of  "How  many  turns  shall  I 
use?'*  received  by  the  author  of  the  article  sug- 


gested that  a  few.  simple  instructions  on  this 
subject  wouhi'  be  very  acceptable.  That  the 
instructions  were  acceptable  and  adequate  is 

evinced  by  the  large  number  of  amateurs  who 
have  built  transformers  from  the  design  given 
and  by  the  reports  of  h^hly  satisCsctory  Itera- 
tion of  the  instnmients. 

1800.  Armature  Construction.  C.  M.  C, 
Fulton,  N.Y.:  In  reply  to  query  No.  1735 
would  say  that  "Dynamo  Electric  Machinery," 
Sylvanus  P.  Thompson;  "Dynamo  Electric 
Machines,"  A.  E.  Weiner;  and  Vol.  13  C  of 
the  International  Lihran,'  of  Technology,  issued 
by  the  Inteniational  Correspondence  School, 
mil  furnish  information.  The  International 
Correspondaice  School  win  not  sdl  a  single 
volume,  but  W.  H.  B.  may  purchase  same  from 
Geo.  F.  Williams  whose  ad.  appears  in  Sale  and 
E.xchange  Department. 

1801.  Motor  Design.  W.H.IL.  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,aak8:  (1)  What  changes  wodd  be  feomi^ 
in  the  design  of  the  motor  as  described  by  Louis 
Potter  in  September,  1911,  issue  of  Eiectrician 
and  Mechanic  to  make  a  1  tup.  motor.  Coold  a 
1  h.p.  motor  be  made  over  same  diagrams  by 
increasing  the  length  and  not  the  diameter? 
I  would  like  to  have  a  1  h.p.  60  cycle  110  volt  or 
220  volt.  What  would  be  the  comparative 
diffeienoe  in  25  and  60  cycle  machines,  same 
horse-power?  Ans. — (1)  Can  be  increased  in 
length  only,  but  better  by  about  30  percent  in 
length  and  diameter  both.  Use  wire  three  sizes 
larger,  with  about  60  percent  less  turns.  For 
25  cj^es,  the  design  should  have  but  two  potes, 
and  in  other  respects  the  design  would  bo  con- 
siderably changed. 

1802.  Motor  Design.  E.  B.  K.,  Missoula, 
Mont.t  asks:  I  wish  to  build  &}i  h.p.  motor  to 
ran  on  stns^e  phase,  60  cycle,  1 10  volt  A.C.;  lami- 
nated field  having  two  poles,  and  armature  being 
wound  and  having  a  commutator  and  brushes. 
(1)  Is  there  any  book  published  which  would 
tell  me  how  to  make  this  motor?  (2)  What 
wotdd  be  tiie  proper  <HwM»wiow«  and  rises  of 
wire  for  this  machine?  (3)  How  should  the 
armature  be  wound  and  how  connected  to  the 
fidkl?  Ans. — Your  proposed  motor  would  be 
essentially  of  the  direct-current  sort  of  construc- 
tion. We  wonder  if  you  really  mean  this  or  do 
you  wish  one  of  the  '^induction"  type?  A  com- 
mutator motor  operated  on  altematini|[  currents 
spailcs  horribly.  A  machine  of  the  mduetion 
type  was  described  in  these  columns  recently 
under  the  head  of  a  "Vacuum  Cleaning  Outfit. ' 
We  are  expecting  soon  to  have  n  puUsBation  in 
much  greater  detail. 

1803.  Dynamo  Design.  W.  H.  B.,  Chic£^, 
111.,  asks:  Please  advise  if  you  have  a  book  in 
regard  to  armature  and  field  calculations.  I 
want  a  book  that  will  tell  nic  just  how  to  calcu- 
late the  size  and  amount  of  wire  necessary  for 
armature  and  fidds  of  motors  and  dymunos; 
also  how  to  calculate  how  much  current  a  dynamo 
is  generating.  Ans. — This  question  involves  the 
wm>le  field  of  dynamo  desi^,  and  no  one  book 
or  short  course  of  reading  mil  give  the  mfomuip 
tion  desired.  Underwood'sbooK  on  the  '^ectro- 
magnet,"  Hobart's  "Armature  Construction"  and 
"The  Electric  Motor"  are  first  class^  but  perliaps 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  average  enqturer .  I  would 
recommend  a  course  in  direct  current  dynamo 
design  in  one  of  the  Correspondence  Schools. 
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The  ApplicaUon   of   Hyperbolic   Functions  to 
Electrical  Engineering  Problems.    By  A.  E. 
Kennelly,  M.A.,  D.Sc.  London,  University 
of  London  Press,  1912.   Geo.  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany, N.Y.,  American  Agents.    Price,  $2.25. 
To  all  who  are  familiar  with  electrical  engi- 
neering research,  Professor  Kennelly's  name  is 
wtH  known;  with  the  publication  of  these  lec- 
tures, his  work  sItovjH  rapidly  get  from  the  lec- 
ture room  and  study  into  the  laboratory  and 
field.    The  use  of  hyiH-rbolic  functions  should 
not  deter  readers  froin  the  book,  for  th^  fun- 
tions  are  riimtar  to  the  trigoflometric  and  in 
reality  arc  nothing  but  convenient  combinations 
of  the  exponential  or  logarithmic;  rather  may 
it  be  said  that  the  neat  formulas  which  the  author 
derivea  are  amide  iuskificatioii  and  reward  for 
any  time  spent  in  ttie  sfcndjr  of  the  functions. 

The  funcfamcntal  idea  underlying  the  lectures 
is  that  the  theories  of  D.C.  and  A.C.  phenomena 
may  be  combined  into  a  single  theory  by  the 
use  of  vector  diagrams  and  complex  numbers, 
so  that  the  formulas  for  alternating  currents  may 
be  derived  from  those  for  direct  currents  by 
substituting  imaginary  numbers  for  real.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  computer,  whether  he 
work*^  graphically  or  arithmetically,  the  ftmda- 
racntal  and  neatest  thing  in  the  book  is  the  man- 
ner of  replacing  an  actual  line  by  what  Professor 
Kennelly  calls  equivalent  T's  or  H's,  which  are 
lines  of  particularly  simple  type. 

The  theory  is  developed  in  intimate  connec- 
tion with  the  applications  which  include  D.C. 
lines  of  uniform  resistance  and  leakance,  A.C. 
power  transmission  lines,  wire  telephony,  and 
wire  telegraphy.  To  aid  Uie  reader  of  the  work 
there  is  at  the  end  a  complete  list  of  symbols 
with  their  definitions,  a  long  and  complete 
bibliographv,  and  an  excellent  index.  This 
book  and  l^roCesaor  Kennelly's  theories  have  a 
brilliant  future  before  them. 

Knots,  Splices  and  Rope  Work,   By  A.  Hyatt 
Verrill.  New  York,  Norman  W.  Henlqr  Pob. 
Co.,  1912.   Price,  60  cents. 
A  most  practical  treatise  giving  complete  and 
simple  directions  for  making  all  the  most  useful 
and  ornamental  knots  in  common  use,  with 
chapters  on  splicing,  pointing,  seizing,  serving, 
etc.   The  book  is  well  illustrated  with  150  origi- 
nal cuts,  showing  how  each  knot,  tie  or  splice  is 
formed  and  its  appearance  when  completed, 
and  it  is  well  adapted  for  the  use  of  travelers, 
campers,  yaditsmen,  boy  scouts,  and  all  others 
havmg  to  use  or  handle  ropes  U»  any  purpoee. 

House  Wiring.  By  Thomas  W.  Poppe.  New 
York,  Norman  W.  Henley  Pub.  Co.,  1912. 
Price,  50  cents. 

This  book  treats  in  a  clear  and  non-technical 
manner  the  subject  of  house  wring.  It  describes 
and  illustrates  the  most  up-to-date  methods  of 
installing  the  wiring,  and  the  methods  described 
do  in  no  way  conflict  with  the  rulings  of  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  It  will 
prove  of  special  value  to  electricians,  apprentices 
and  helpers,  while  even  the  advance-]  i  l*  ctn  al 
worloer  will  find  many  things  in  it  which  will 
interest  him,  as  many  labor  and  time-saving 
operations  and  diagnms  are  illuitmked  and 
described. 


Braxing  and  Soldering.  By  Tames  P.  Hobart* 
New  York,  Norman  W.  Henley  Pub.  Co.,  1912. 
Price,  25  cents. 

This  little,  well-illustrated  booklet  of  about 
50  pages  is  one  of  the  few  reasonably  priced  books 
upon  the  subject  of  brazing  and  soldering.  It 
explains  how  to  handle  any  job  of  brazing  or 
aofdoring  that  may  oeeur;  tells  what  mixture 
to  use,  and  also  how  to  make  a  furnace  if  one  is 
needed.  The  booklet  has  recently  been  entirely 
revised  and  enlaiied. 


Practical   Lessons  in   Electricity.    By  P.  B. 
Crocker,  L.  K.  Sager,  H.  C.  Cushing,  Jr.,  and 
Harris  C.  Trow.    Chicago,  American  School 
of  Correspondence  Pub.  Co.  Price,  11.50. 
An  eiedlent  working  guide  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  electrical  science  and  one  especially 
adapted  for  purposes  of  self -instruction  and  home 
study.   The  book  serves  the  pufpoiss  of  •  work' 
ing^  guide  for  the  beginner  as  well  as  a  "i^*«nni 
of  information  abounding  in  suggjestions  of  mudi 
prac  tical  value  to  the  more  eipenenoed  decAricsl 
worker. 

The  authors  are  men  well  qualified  to  write 
such  a  book,  since  they  thoroughly  understand 
both  the  practical  and  theoretical  sides  of  elec- 
trical engineering.  They  have  explained  the 
theoty  by  means  of  smiple  language  and  a 
copious  use  of  illustrations,  adequate  explanation 
bfinp:  given  of  the  fundamental  principles  and 
mechanical  instrunu-iiUililics  involved  m  the 
production  and  transmission  of  electricity. 

The  latter  half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the 
more  common  applications  of  dectnc  eueigy 
and  there  are  chapters  devoted  to  the  construc- 
tion and  use  of  Storage  Batteries,  and  to  the 
installation  of  conductors  for  power,  l^tiof 
and  other  purposes. 


The  Slide  Rule  Simplified.   By  Geo.  W.  Ridi- 
ardson.   Chicago,  Geo.  W.  Kidiardsoo,  1912. 

Price,  $1.00. 

This  book,  as  its  title  signifies,  explains  the 
how  and  why  of  the  slide  rule.  In  it.  is  given  an 
excellent  description  of  the  RfchanMon  Direct- 
Reading  Slide  Rule,  and  by  means  of  the  num- 
erous illustrations  and  text  matter,  even  the 
novice  can  readily  grasp  the  method  he  should 
use  in  solving  the  various  technical  or  practical 
problems  wfaidi  marr  confront  him.  As  oar 
readers  are  always  desirous  of  learning  of  any 
time  or  labor  saving  device,  a  good  clear  de- 
scription of  the  slide  rule  should  prove  most 
interesting  to  them.  It  is  also  well  to  note  that 
the  book  is  supplied  free  to  all  purdiasers  of 
either  the  5-incn  or  10-inch  Richardson  Direct- 
Reading  Slide  Rule,  advertisement  of  which 
appears  elsewhere  in  theae  pages. 


"Train  LigfUing  Lamps."  is  the  tit^  of  « 
bulkftin  reeenthr  iasuea  by  the  Bngineermff 

Department  of  the  National  Electric  Lamp  Asso- 
ciation, which  is  sustained  by  certain  works  of 
the  General  Electric  Company,  covering  the 
descm)tion,  performance  and  economy  of  Masda 
and  Gem  lamps  in  train  lighting  service.  Copies 
of  this  bulletin  may  be  secured  free  from  tho 
Engineering  D^xartmcnt  above  mentioned. 
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